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I AM  beginning  to  feel  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Florida.  That  homeseekers' 
article  has  elicited  from  Floridans  a  considerable  grist  of  protests — just  as  I 
thought  it  would.  And  I  finish  a  reading  of  them  with  heightened  respect  for 
the  people  of  Florida.  The  letters  bear  such  plain  evidences  of  honesty.  They  seem 
so  solicitous  to  tell  the  truth — as  they  think  the  article  failed  in  some  respects  to  do. 
I  congratulate  Florida  on  possessing  people  who  tell  the  truth,  even  when  they  feel 
a  little  edgewise  at  what  they  regard  as  an  injustice. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  letters  is  written  by  Mr,  Joseph  Bolt  of  Brooklyn, 
Florida.  He  is  a  Northerner  who  has  been  in  Florida  a  dozen  years  and  likes  it. 
He  has  reason  to  like  it,  for  he  says  he  has  "made  a  home  there  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, without  money  and  with  poor  health."  He  means  poor  health  to  begin  with, 
for  he  adds  that,  while  he  and  his  wife  were  poorly  in  the  North,  "during  the 
twelve  years  we  have  been  here  we  have  enjoyed  good  health  all  the  time." 

Mr.  Bolt  speaks  highly  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  as  does  Mr.  S.  W.  Pentz  of  Grant.  Mr.  Fentz  went  to  Florida  in  igio  with 
an  invalid  wife  who  has  recovered  her  health.  He  has  had  a  fine  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  believes  he  can  do  as  well  there  as  in  any  part  of  the  North. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Reed,  who  does  not  give  her  address,  says  that  after  a  year  on  the 
southeast  coast,  which  she  describes  as  a  region  of  "beautiful,  prosperous  farms," 
she  is  charmed  with  the  climate,  with  its  opportunity  for  open-air  life  the  year 
round,  and  thinks  it  a  fine  place  for  the  poor  man  who  is  intelligent  and  industrious. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ward  of  Winter  Park  is  rather  more  enthusiastic  than  these,  but  in 
the  main  corroborates  them.  He  admits  the  snakes,  but  says  they  are  "mighty  hard 
to  find."  Fleas  abound  in  poultry-yards  and  about  domestic  animals,  he  says,  but 
never  bother  "to  any  great  extent."  The  "red  bugs,"  he  asserts,  are  never  found 
except  in  low,  grassy  places,  and  are  not  troublesome  in  cultivated  lands.  Mr.  Ward 
admits  that  there  are  "questionable  land  schemes"  being  carried  on  there:  The  big 
freeze  of  '95,  he  thinks,  proved  that  the  state  is  good  for  something  else  besides  fruit. 

BUT  among  all  the  letters  I  believe  I  shall  select  that  of  Rev.  J.  K.  Davis  of 
Lemon  City  for  full  publication.    I  am  sure  the  others  will  be  willing  to  give 
Mr.  Davis  the  floor  while  he  speaks  for  Florida. 

I  should  like  to  give  some  information  regarding  Florida,  and  I  trust  no 
one  will  doubt  even  one  word  I  say.  I  will  not  write  to  help  Florida  to  appear 
great  or  small,  but  simply  to  give  the  real  facts. 

I  have  lived  in  Florida  four  and  one-half  years  in  four  different  parts  of 
the  state.  The  climate  is  fine.  There  are  several  persons  in  this  vicinity  who 
have  lived  in  every  western  and  southern  state  on  ocean  or  gulf  and  tell  me 
this  county  (Dade)  is  ahead  of  all  for  a  perfect  climate  and  good  salt  breeze. 

In  north  central  and  western  Floi"ida  citrus  fruit  and  vegetables  often 
are  frozen  and  young  trees  hurt.  Three  winters  out  of  five  I  have  seen  young 
trees  killed  to  the  ground,  and  yet  owners  of  large  old  trees  well  cared  for  in 
those  sections  are  getting  good  money  out  of  them.  These  same  localities  are 
fine  for  melons,  cabbage,  potatoes,  peaches  and  pears.  Good  care  and  plenty 
of  fertilizer  bring  fine  profits. 

Rainfall  here  is  heavier  than  in  Northern  States,  but  it  is  needed,  and  I 
have  witnessed  what  they  call  the  rainy  season  here  for  four  summers,  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  more  than  I  often  saw  in  western  Kentucky,  except 
it  rains  harder  here.  It  has  never  "looked  like  we  were  in  a  pond,"  for  the 
water  gets  out  of  our  way  here  quicker  than  in  the  North.  In  the  four  sum- 
mers I  have  lived  here  I  have  not  seen  near  the  danger  or  damage  done  that 
was  done  in  that  time  by  wind  and  storms  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky, where  I  came  from. 

Of  course,  gardens  don't  do  any  good  in  most  parts  of  Florida  during 
June,  July  and  August,  as  the  sun  and  rain  often  scalds  them. 

As  to  health,  I  have  observed  carefully  the  diseases  of  this  state,  and  the 
truth  is  few  people  who  come  here  in  good  health  are  ever  sick  outside  of  a 
little  malaria.  In  some  of  the  low  sections  on  the  rivers  malaria  afflicts  some 
all  the  year.  The  physicians  of  this  county  tell  me  they  have  never  had  a 
case  of  pneumonia  or  La  Grippe. 

Land  surface  here  in  Florida  is  nearly  level  and  low,  but  cultivated  land 
drains  itself  so  that  water  stands  but  a  little  while  after  rain.  The  soil  is 
mostly  sandy  and  easily  cultivated,  and  people  are  learning  to  make  good  crops 
with  fine  yield  where  ten  years  ago  they  tell  me  they  did  not  make  anything. 
I  have  seen  fields  of  corn  yielding  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Some 
places  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state  I  saw  large  houses 
standing  vacant  that  cost  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  to  build  that  were  owned  and 
occupied  bv  happy,  prosperous  families,  but  the  1895  freeze  killed  their  orange- 
groves.  The  trees  sent  up  sprouts  the  next  spring,  but  they  were  killed  again 
the  next  winter.  The  people  came  from  cities  and  did  not  know  how  to  farm, 
and  simplv  gave  up  and  went  back  North.  Now  for  four  years  I  have  seen 
people  coming  in,  buving  those  places,  farming  them  and  raising  peach-orchards 
and  doing  well.  This  is  the  secret  of  vacant  houses  in  Florida.  On  muck 
land  I  have  seen  three  fine  crops  in  one  year  and  a  crop  of  crab-grass  hay 
besides.  Yet  this  kind  of  land  is  found  in  small  quantities  only.  In  less  than 
one  hundred  yards  from  good  rich  land  you  may  find  the  soil  no  good  at  all 
so  far  as  we  have  vet  learned. 

I  have  seen  peaches  of  the  value  of  fronn  $300  to  $500  taken  from  one 
acre,  and  the  trees  bear  at  two  years  of  age. 

I  have  not  seen  a  dozen  days  since  I  have  been  in  the  state  that  a  farmer 
could  not  work  on  his  farm.  Of  course,  there  are  parts  of  some  days  when  ram 
would  hinder. 

Mr.  Davis  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  own  County  of  Dade,  which  he  says  is 
the  only  county  in  the  state  in  \vhich  citrus  fruits  have  never  been  damaged  by  frost. 

Now  then  :  These  letters  tell  essentially  the  same  things  that  Mr.  Barber  tells— 
but  with  a  different  personal  touch.  Anyone  who  will  read  this  and  Mr.  Barber's 
article  will  get  a  fair  idea  of  Florida— as  fair  as  one  can  get  without  going  there. 
I  myself  lived  for  a  year  or  so  along  the  coast  from  Pensacola  west,  and  am  able  to 
check  up  some  of  the  statements  from  personal  experience. 

We  have  read  in  Mr.  Barber's  article  of  the  various  diseases  and  pests  of 
Florida.  All  these  friends  tell  of  the  fleas,  snakes,  "red  bugs"  and  mosquitoes. 
They  say  that  these  things  are  there,  but  that  they  are  not  troublesome  in  the 
drained  and  settled  and  cultivated  sections.  There  are  remedies  for  them  all. 
Perhaps  they  are  no  worse  than  the  flies  of  the  North,  the  mosquitoes  of  many 
sections  and  the  snakes  in  the  wild  places  everywhere. 

The  greatest  pests  of  Florida  is  the  land-shark  and  real-estate  pirate.  You 
cannot  believe  their  fairy  tales.  They  are  after  your  savings.  Don't  rely  on  them. 
Rely  on  your  own  judgment.  If  you  haven't  any  judgment,  stay  where  you  are. 
Judgment  is  the  making  of  wise  choices.  The  man  who  has  not  the  ability  to  do 
this  had  better  stay  where  Providence  or  his  ancestors  has  made  the  choice  for  him. 
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Laugh  if  you  can — no  matter  what  you  are  canning. 

How  many  farmers  really  work  around  their  fruit- 
Irees  enough?  The  birds  help  all  of  the  year,  but  they 
cannot  do  the  work  alone. 

High  thinking  is  all  right,  but  it  should  not  be  so  high 
that  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  hands. 


Secretary  Wilson 

THERE  is  a  general  demand  for  the  resignation  by 
James  Wilson  of  the  oiftce  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. That  his  prestige  has  suffered  greatly  in 
recent  years  there  can  be  no  question.  The  secretary 
is  a  small-bore  politician  where  politics  are  concerned, 
capable  of  the  cheapest  trickery.  That  is  his  weakness. 
He  let  Pinchot  have  his  own  good  way  for  years,  and 
should  receive  credit  for  it ;  but  he  dodged  and 
truckled  to  influences  which  he  should  have  defied  when 
it  came  to  the  test,  and  he  should  bear  the  blame  of 
lhat.  He  had  dodged  and  truckled  with  reference  to 
the  issue  in  the  Wiley  incident.  He  has  lasted  as  sec- 
retary through  three  administrations.  Those  who  say 
lhat  his  official  longevity  is  the  result  of  his  ability  to 
change  as  quick  as  any  administration  are  not  without 
proof  of  their  assertions.  He  has  always  been  a  poli- 
tician of  the  machine  sort,  ever  since  he  appeared  in 
public  life  as  "Tama  Jim."  He  has  never  once  stood 
for  the  interests  of  the  farmers  as  against  their  plun- 
derers, so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  recall. 

But,  for  all  that,  James  Wilson  will  go  down  to 
history  as  the  great  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
look  the  portfolio,  discredited  by  such  incompetents  as 
had  gone  before  him,  and  by  the  sneers  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  and  made  it  the  great  agency  which  it  now  is 
for  the  accomplishment  of  good  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  world.  The  work  done  by  Doctor  Knapp  under  his 
administration  is  alone  enough  to  render  it  a  triumph. 
In  farm  management,  in  entomology,  in  every  branch 
of  scientific  farming,  the  department  under  Wilson's 
management  has  risen  to  usefulness  and  power.  He 
has  reformed  the  crop-reporting  system  until  it  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  best  statisticians.  He  has 
raked  the  world  for  new  plants.  Along  some  lines  he 
has  even  shown  courage.  He  has  allowed  Milton 
Whitney  to  continue  his  investigations  in  soils,  even 
against  the  opposition  of  the  scientists  who  have  ever 
had  great  influence  with  him.  Whitney  may  be  wrong, 
but  his  work  should  be  completed  so  that  it  may  he  so 
demonstrated,  or  shown  to  be  right. 

Taking  it  by  and  large,  what  reason  is  there  to 
demand  Wilson's  resignation,  while  his  fellow  cabinet 
ministers  are  allowed  to  retain  their  places?  Call  the 
roll — Knox,  Wickersham,  Nagel,  Stimpson,  Fisher, 
Hitchcock  and  the  rest — and  where  is  there  a  man 
among  them  who  has  the  record  for  real  achievement 
possessed  by  James  Wilson?  Secretary  Wilson  is  old. 
He  has  not  the  strength  he  had  when  McKinley  called 
him  to  the  cabinet ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  as  good  a 
man  as  he  was  then.  We  can  derive  no  pleasure  from 
the  thought  of  seeing  him  thrown  to  the  wolves  which 
are  howling  on  the  track  of  the  Taft  administration. 


Climate  Made  to  Order 

A FERVENT  soul  has  Sent  us  an  article  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  change  the  climate  of  the  more  arid 
regions  of  the  world  by  creating  twenty  million  arti- 
ficial lakes.  This  touches  a  popular  error  so  neatly 
that  it  is  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  proposition.  Whence 
comes  rain?  From  the  air,  of  course.  But  where  does 
the  air  get  the  moisture?  From  the  ocean.  Not  from 
the  rivers,  the  lakes,  or  the  newly-planted  groves,  or 
the  evaporation  from  forests.  All  the  evaporation  from 
all  the  land  and  the  streams  and  lakes  and  swamps  does 
not  contribute  more  than  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  to 
the  rainfall.  Just  think  of  it  a  moment.  The  ocean 
surface  is  three  fourths  of  the  area  of  the  globe.   It  is 


broadest  where  the  evaporation  is  greatest — near  the 
equator.  It  furnishes  a  thousand  times  as  much  surface 
to  the  sun's  rays  as  all  the  waters  of  all  the  land 
surface.  And  the  winds  that  bring  the  rainfall  to  your 
location  do  not  get  their  moisture  in  your  vicinity  at 
all,  but  from  regions  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Our  semi-arid  and  arid  regions  ar^  dry 
because  the  mountains  cut  off  the  rain-bearing  winds 
from  the  Pacific,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  forests  or 
lakes  or  streams.  If  all  Kansas  were  made  into  one 
lake,  there  would  be  no  more  rainfall  on  it  than  now 
falls  on  Kansas.  If  it  were  all  made  into  a  forest,  the 
cooling  of  the  air  might  favor  precipitation,  but  that  is 
another  question.  The  point  here  is  that  the  creation 
of  the  twenty  million  lakes  would  have  about  as  much 
effect  on  the  climate  as  the  digging  of  twenty  million 
post-holes.  It  has  less  merit  than  General  Dyrenforth's 
sky-bombardment  as  a  rain-making  scheme.  Sorry  to 
puncture  a  bubble,  but  climates  neither  change  nor  can 
be  changed.  The  farmer  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
meet  the  droughts — he  cannot  escape  them  by  means  of 
artificial  frog-ponds  nor  the  firing  of  bombs  in  the  air. 


A  nuisance  is  a  man  who  shows  up  with  what  isn't 
wanted,  where  he  isn't  wanted,  at  the  time  he  isn't 
wanted. 


Formed  by  Nature 

A Douglas  fir  growing  near  Sodaville,  Oregon,  which, 
instead  of  coming  to  a  point  at  the  summit  as  is 
usual  vvith  these  trees,  has  spread  out  into  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  ball  twelve  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and 
supported  on  a  stem  not  over  six  inches  through. 

The  ball  is  at  the  summit  of  a  tree  which  measures 
eleven  and  one-half  feet  around,  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high. 

The  whole  appearance  is  as  though  someone  for  a 
joke  had  shaped  it  with  shears  like  the  ornamental 
trees  often  seen  on  lawns,  but  this  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible, due  to  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the  subject. 
The  tree  grows  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  foot- 
hills where  few  ever  see  it,  but  it  has  been  known  for 
many  years.  Leslie  Haskin. 


Some  of  the  would-be  benefactors  are  like  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  seeking  to  lift  their  brother  out  of  the  pit  only 
to  sell  him  into  slavery. 


Good  Work  by  Lorimer 

SENATOR  Lorimer  of  Illinois  is  now  doing  some  of 
the  best  work  of  his  more  or  less  public  career.  He 
is  on  the  stump  opposing  direct  legislation.  Providence 
seems  to  be  very  good  to  the  cause  of  direct  legislation. 
With  Mr.  Lorimer  in  the  open  against  it,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  of  its  success.  He  asserts  that  the  mob 
will  rule  if  I.  &  R.  become  the  law  in  Illinois.  One 
wonders  what  the  mob  could  produce  worse  than  Lori- 
-mer.  He  is  the  flower  of  the,  caucus-and-convention 
S3'stem,  and  therefore  believes  the  common  people 
incapable  of  governing  themselves  dii^ectly.  A  certain 
measure  of  democracy  having  resulted  in  sending  him 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  beginners  in  the 
study  of  government  might  be  excused  for  doubting 
the  workability  of  the  entire  democratic  scheme  of 
things.  Still,  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  can  return 
save  monarchy,  and  we  shall  hardly  try  that,  even  under 
the  disgust  caused  by  Lorimerism.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  march  on  to  real  people's  power — leaving  him 
and  his  kind  behind.  "The  cure  for  the  evils  of  democ- 
racy is  more  democracy." 


It  is  Ready 
Send  to-day  for  a  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Annual  Index.    Address  the  Index  Editor. 


Spread  Grimm  Alfalfa 

UFTY-FOUR  years  ago,  Wendelin  Grimm,  a  German 
farmer,  introduced  into  Minnesota  a  kind  of  alfalfa 
which  he  brought  from  Germany.  It  was  not  hardy, 
but  Grimm  was  possessed  of  a  determination  suggested 
by  his  name,  and  persisted,  year  after  year,  in  planting 
seed  from  the  plants  which  survived  the  hard  winters. 

Thus  he  bred  a  new  alfalfa  which  is  hardy  in  all  our 
Northern  States  where  it  has  been  tested,  even  where 
the  commercial  alfalfa  freezes  out  completely.  The 
ordinary  alfalfa  was  introduced  into  California  only  a 
few  years  before  Grimm  started  his  culture  of  it  in 
Minnesota,  so  that  in  the  Grimm  alfalfa  we  have  a 
variety  which  has  been  growing  as  long  in  the  North- 
west as  the  other  in  the  Southwest.  But,  while  whole 
states  have  been  enriched  by  the  ordinary  alfalfa,  the 
whole  area  now  planted  to  the  Grimm  is  estimated  at 
only  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  acres. 

The  reason  for  its  slow  spread  lies  in  the  difficulty  in 
saving  seed  from  it  in  Minnesota  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. The  climate  is  too  wet.  But  farther  west,  in 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana,  the 
conditions  seem  favorable  for  a  great  alfalfa  industry 
wherever  the  simimer  is  not  too  dry,  or  where  irriga- 
tion can  be  practised.  Large  areas  in  these  states  should 
be  as  much  benefited  by  the  Grimm  alfalfa  as  Kansas 
has  been  by  the  ordinary  variety.  The  seed  is  sure  to 
become  immensely  valuable.  Farmers  in  regions  too 
cold  for  the  common  alfalfa,  and  favored  with  dry 
summer  weather  and  proper  moisture  conditions,  should 
get  a  start  of  the  Grimm  alfalfa,  and  form  an  associ- 
ation for  selling  the  seed  and  keeping  the  strain  pure. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  a  great  demand 
will  soon  arise  for  Grimm  alfalfa  in  the  humid  states 
of  the  North,  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  These  states  need  the  seed,  but  will  find  its 
growth  difficult.  The  dry  Northwest  should  prepare  to 
supply  it.  It  is  a  product  of  which  it  seems  to  possess 
such  natural  advantages  as  almost  to  assure  it  of  a 
monopoly.  For  good  farmers,  when  they  buy  Grimm 
alfalfa,  will  be  almost  sure  to  demand  that  the  seed  be 
produced  in  regions  in  which  the  ordinary  alfalfa  will 
not  grow.  In  no  other  way  can  its  purity  be  made  to 
appear  even  probable. 

Grimm  alfalfa  looks  much  like  any  other,  but  has 
blossoms  more  variegated  in  blues  and  violet,  and  once 
in  a  while  bears  a  whitish-yellow  flower.  It  has  been 
called  "variegated  alfalfa."  Spurious  seed  is  on  sale, 
but  nobody  who  knows  what  the  bloom  of  the  ordinary 
alfalfa  looks  like  need  be  deceived  after  the  first  year. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  Oclober  10,  1911 


I  OME  says  the  liver  is  the  lungs,  an' 
then  a^"in  some  says  it's  the  lights. 
But  the  way  I  look  at  it,  the  liver 
is  the  the  main  art'ry;  keep  that  clear  an' 
you're  all  right." 

■With  such  a  plain  and  easily  compre- 
hended theory  of  medicine — no  hifalutin' 
talk  that  common  people  cannot  under- 
stand, no  jaw-breaking  words  as  long  as  from  here  to 
New  Caledonia — the  Art  of  Health  naturally  resolves 


THE  fact  is  that  most  people  look  upon  the  soil  as  a  reservoir  from  which  may  be  drawn 
unlimited  amounts  of  nature's  products  whether  anything  is  ever  added  to  the  bulk  supply 
or  not.  It  can't  be  so  with  the  soil  forever,  for  nature  don't  work  that  way.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  indiscriminate  use  of  plant-foods — for  a  plant  needs  food  just  the  same 
as  does  an  animal — is  not  to  be  advised.  The  soil  needs  study.  Yes,  more  than  that, 
the  soil  on  the  home  farm  needs  study.    If  this  study  is  made,  there  is  little  chance 


for  mistakes  in  the  fertilizing  of  that  soil. 


"Aunt  Hannah  Phibber — Her  testimonial" 

itself  into  taking  Doctor  Loosener's  Large  Liver  Lozen- 
ges when  you  feel  kind  of  out  of  kilter,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  "toning  up  the  system"  all  the  time  with  Ryan's 
Real  Rotgut  (see  photograph  and  testimonial  of  Aunt 
Hannah  Phibber,  who  will  be  217  years  old  come  the 
seventeenth  day  of  next  January,  and  who  ascribes  her 
long  living  and  tall  lying  exclusively  to  the  use  of  this 
marvelously  pure  whisky),  a  wineglassful  before  and 
after  each  meal,  and  as  many  times  in  between  as  you 
feel  you  need  it.  Maybe  the  remedies  are  Doctor  Hard- 
man's  Compound  Extract  of  Prune-Juice  and  Bug-Juice, 
or  Punk  Pills  for  Puny  Persons,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same :  they  cost  a  dollar  a  bottle  and  are  for  sale  by  all 
druggists.  Whatever  their  names  and  whatever  their 
"ingrediments,"  as  my  friend  Mat  King  says,  there  are 
always  earnest,  honest,  conscientious, 
well-meaning  recommenders  who  don't 
make  a  penny  out  of  it,  but  who  sin- 
cerely advise  you :  "Well,  now,  I  tell 
you  what  j'ou  do.  You  get  a  bottle  of 
this  or  that  dope  an'  it'll  c-yore  you 
right  up.  It  did  me.  An'  if  it  don't  do 
you  no  good,  it  can't  do  you  no  harm." 

The  more  earnest,  honest,  well- 
meaning  and  sincere,  with  no  other 
interest  than  your  good,  such  recom- 
menders are,  the  better  it  suits  those 
who  are  so  crazy  to  make  money  that 
they  don't  care  what  they  do  so  long 
as  they  make  money,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  selling  dope  for 
a  dollar  that  costs  them  a  dime  is  a 
pretty  good  business  proposition.  The 
more  bottles  they  can  sell,  the  more 
money  they  make.  If  they  could,  they 
wouldn't  put  a  man  in  perfect  health  with  one  bottle. 
They  want  steady  customers,  and  there  is  no  steadier 
customer  than  a  man  with  the  whisky  habit,  or  the  mor- 
phine habit,  or  the  cocaine  habit,  or  some  other  drug 
addiction,  so  they  put  these  things  into  their  stuff  to 
"tone  up  the  system."  I  am  a  man  that  loses  his  temper 
and  gets  unreasonable  at  times,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
times  when  you  must  make  allowances  for  my  unfortu- 
nate disposition.  So  when  I  say  that  I  think  that  Doctor 
Hardman  and  the  manufacturer  of  Ryan's  Real  Rotgut 
ought  to  be  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  Bad  Place 
that  a  pigeon  couldn't  fly  there  in  a  thousand  years,  just 
consider  the  source.  You  must  remember  that  this 
intemperate  language  comes  from  a  man  that  doesn't 
approve  of  making  drunkards  and  morphine  maniacs 
and  cocaine  fiends  out  of  unsuspecting  innocents  just 
because  Doctor  Hardman  and  Mr.  Ryan  want  to  become 
rich  suddenly. 

But  you  can  see  what  I'm  driving  at.  If  Doctor 
Hardman  can  get  honest,  earnest,  sincere  people  to 
recommend  his  dope,  why,  that's  nuts  and  raisins  for 
Doctor  Hardman. 

It  used  to  be  that  every  back  yard  was  piled  with 
empty  "patent"  medicine  bottles.  ("Patent"  medicines 
are  not  patented,  by  the  way.  Couldn't  be.)  People 
used  to  have  the  notion  that  for  every  disease  there  was 
a  remedy  if  it  could  only  be  found,  and  that  the  nastier 
it  was.  the  surer  it  was  to  cure.  But  it's  kind  of  getting 
around  now  that  drugs  are  poisons,  foreign  substances, 
repugnant  to  the  system  and  producing  their  beneficial 
effects  only  by  the  efforts  of  outraged  nature  to  get  rid 
of  the  cussed  stuff  at  any  cost.  It  is  now  held  that  only 
a  very  discreet  man  who  knows  that  drugs  are  danger- 
ous and  knows  just  how  far  to  venture  with  them 
should  be  intrusted  with  their  administration.  It 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the  human  system  is 
not  quite  so  sim.ple  as  it  might  seem  to  those  who  hold 
that  "the  liver  is  the  main  art'ry;  keep  that  clear  an' 
you're  all  right."  It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  human  system  is  not  even  a  container  into  which 
you  can  slop  this  chemical  and  that  chemical  and  be  sure 


of  always  getting  a  predetermined  reaction.  The  belief 
is  now  that  the  human  body  has  been  traveling  through 
an  unfriendly  world  for  a  great  many 
years — a  great  many  thousands  of 
years,  maybe  millions,  I  don't  know — 
and  that  in  that  time  it  has  developed 
defenses  against  contagion,  and  little 
organisms  floating  in  the  blood  that 
act  like  constables  to  "jug"  maraud- 
ing intruders,  and  that  the  blood 
itself  takes  on  new  characteristics 
when  attacked.  All  that  is  needed  to 
keep  well  and  to  get  well  is  to  main- 
tain the  fortifications  in  repair  and 
to  provide  for  the  army  of  constables. 
This  is  done  by  nourishing  food, 
plenty  of  pure  water  and  fresh  air,  by 
enough  work  and  enough  play  and 
enough  sleep.  By  being  happy,  in 
other  words.  Under  such  conditions 
a  man  would  hardly  get  sick.  And  if 
he  did  get  sick,  he'd  get  well.  And 
if  he  didn't  get  well,  probably  he'd 
only  be  wasting  his  time  being  alive 
anyhow.  The  widow  could  do  better 
with  his  insurance  money  than  with 
him. 

Anyhow,  it  has  come  around  so  in 
the  march  of  progress  that  if  you 
hear  that  So-and-so  is  all  the  time 
taking  Doctor  Hardman's  Compound 
Extract  of  Prune-Juice  and  Bug-Juice,  and  every  time 
he  has  the  opportunity  is  popping  down  his  throat  one 
of  these  Punk  Pills  for  Puny  Persons,  you  jerk  your 
head  back  and  wrinkle  up  your  nose.  You've  got  him 
sized  up.  He's  what  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
would  call  a  "yap." 

Some,  to  be  sure,  make  their  tree  so  straight  that  it 
leans  over  on  the  other  side.  Rebounding  from  all  this 
doping  and  dosing,  they  go  to  the  extreme  of  denying 
that  anybody  ever  is  sick;  they  just  imagine  that  they 
are,  that's  all.  If  the  clinical  thermometer  shows  that 
their  temperature  is  105,  why,  that's  only  another 
example  of  the  wonderful  power  of  mind  over  matter. 
They  just  think  they're  feverish,  and  the  mere  thought 
is  enough  to  make  the  mercury  in  the  tube  swell. 


stores,  price  one  dollar  a  bottle,  costing 
ten  cents  to  make  and  worth  maybe  not 
that.  Whatever  it  was  made  of,  it  was 
something  the  soil  had  to  take  all  the  time 
like  any  other  patent  medicine.  Listen  to 
the  sincere  and  disinterested  recom-^ 
Editor.  menders  of  these  dopes  for  the  dirt,  and' 
you  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
agriculture  struck  the  virgin  soil  of  this  country  not  a 
minute  too  soon.  A  few  more  years  of  rotting  vegeta- 
tion and  animal  manures  (woefully  deficient  in  potash), 
and  the  virgin  soil  would  have  been  a  goner.  You  would 
have  had  to  put  boughten  fertilizer  on  it  to  raise  wild 
mustard.  It  is  a  dark  mystery  to  me  how  ever  the 
farmers  in  the  old  country  could  go  on  raising  crops 
year  after  year  for  thousands  of  years  before  commer- 
cial fertilizers  were  discovered,  and  when  all  they  had 
to  do  with  was  working  the  soil  so  that  the  sun  and  air 
and  moisture  could  get  at  it,  stable  manures  and  green 
manures  and  a  rotation  of  crops  experimentally  deter- 
mined. It  doesn't  seem  reasonable  that  they  could  get 
along  without  a  single  sack  of  chemicals  for  centuries 
and  jet  increase  crop  yields.  But  it  is  the  fact,  and  the 
fact  always  has  to  be  reasonable.    A  dark  mystery. 


'The  widow  could  do  better  with  his  insurance  money  than  with  him' 


I  admit  right  here  that  there  is  a  lot  in  this  doctrine. 
You  know  there  is  one  bom  every  minute.  If  you  can 
put  up  a  line  of  talk  suitable  to  that  class  of  people  of 
which  one  is  born  every  minute  and  can  keep  a  straight 
face  long  enough  for  them  to  get  out  th^ir  pocketbooks 
and  hand  'em  over  to  you,  why,  you're  just  naturally 
bound  to  die  rich.  You  can't  help  yourself.  If  you're 
not  at  home,  they  shove  the  money  under  the  door  for 
you.  That  is  what  is  called  "Absent  Treatment."  A  lot 
in  it — for  those  who  can  keep  a  straight  face. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  you  and  I  and  the  other  sensible 
people  in  the  world  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  happy  medium  between  "doping  yourself  all 
the  time,  and  letting  on  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
being  out  of  kilter.  We  try  to  preserve  a  favorable 
condition  for  the  body  by  a  nourishing  diet  (in  so  far 
forth  as  the  Meat  Trust  permits),  by  pure  water,  fresh 
air  night  and  day,  by  just 
enough  work  and  play  and 
sleep.  We  keep  clean  so  as 
to  avoid  chances  of  contagion 
and  manage  to  wiggle  along 
without  drug-store  stuff 
except  upon  emergency,  when 
we  call  in  expert  advice. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
soil  and  its  treatment  are 
somewhat  parallel.  The  soil 
has  been  assumed  to  be  a 
simple  proposition.  When  it 
got  out  of  kilter,  you  gave  it 
a  rude  jolt  with  calomel  and 
jalap,  so  to  speak,  or  perhaps 
Doctor  Loosener's  Large 
Liver  Lozenges.  Then  you 
kept  it  up  with  daily  doses  of 
Ryan's  Real  Rotgut  or  Doc- 
t  o  r  Hardman's  Compound 
Extract  of  Prune-Juice  and 
Bug-Juice,  or  some  other 
stuff  for  sale  at  all  drug- 


"They  want  steady  customers" 

But  a  mystery  is  always  a  challenge  to  some,  a  gaunt- 
let thrown  down  with  a  "Take  it  up  who  dares !" 
Always  somebody  takes  it  up.  And  he  has  to  dare.  He 
has  to  have  the  nerve  to  declare — I  don't  know  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly — that  the  soil  is  not  so  simple  a 
proposition  as  it  looks;  that  the  soil  is  not  a  mere  con- 
tainer into  which  you  can  slop  this  chemical  and  that 
chemical  and  certainly  get  a  predetermined  reaction; 

that  the  soil,  like  the  human  body, 
has  a  vis  medicatrix  natures,  a  natural 
ability  to  pure  itself.  And,  just  as 
the  human  body  is  strengthened,  not 
with  drug-store  stuff,  but  with  food 
and  water  and  air  and  exercise  and 
sleep  and  play,  so  the  soil  is  brought 
up  into  its  best  condition,  not  with 
boughten  stuff  and  stimulants  that 
excite  it  like  Ryan's  Real  Rotgut,  but 
by  natural  recuperative  processes. 
That's  what  they  say.  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  true  or  not. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  earnest,  honest, 
well-intentioned  persons,  interested  only 
in  your  good,  who  will  just  about  take 
the  top  of  your  head  off  if  you  suggest 
that  the  soil  can  get  along  without  dope 
for  the  dirt  just  as  the  body  can  get 
along  without  daily  dosing  of  Doctor 
Hardman's  Compound  Extract  of  Prune-Juice  and 
Bug-Juice.  They  are  sincere,  I'm  sure.  But  I'm  a  sort 
of  clairvoyant,  and  behind  these  sincere  people  I  can 
see  old  Doctor  Hardman's  ugly  mug,  the  sordid,  greedy 
face  of  a  man  crazy  for  money,  ready  to  do  anything 
that  there  is  quick  money  in,  anxious  only  to  get  i!,  no 
matter  how.    I  don't  like  Doctor  Hardman. 

I  was  talking  with  a  man  the  other  day.  He  said  he 
was  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil. 

"Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something  about  gasolene 
that  I  want  to  know,"  I  said.  "This  eighty-six-degree 
stuff—" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  in  that  at  all,"  he  answered  me.  "Fm  in 
the  fertilizer  end  of  the  game.  You  know  the  Standard 
Oil  manufactures  fertilizers." 

The  rest  of  our  conversation  wouldn't  interest  you,  so 
I  won't  give  it.    We'll  talk  about  this  again  some  time. 


You  know  there  is  one  born  every  minute" 
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An  Investment  with  Sheep 

By  Frank  Kleinheinz 

A YOUNG  man  who  has  worked  out  on  a  farm  by  the 
month,  and  who  has  saved  his  earnings  carefully, 
L  has  enough  money  on  hand  to  buy  himself  a  small 
farm.  After  the  land  is  purchased,  he  has  $150  left 
which  he  intends  to  use  for  the  purchase  of  some  live 
stock,  such  as  a  couple  of  cows,  some  hogs,  sheep  or 
poultry. 

Before  purchasing  any  stock  this  young  man  will  nat- 
urally wish  to  know  which  class  of  stock  will  return 
the  largest  profit  from  an  investment  of  $150.  In  the 
following  is  presented  a  fair  estimate  of  the  net  returns 
that  any  young  man  who  is  willing  to  give  stock  the 
proper  care  can  realize  from  such  an  investment  in 
sheep. 

With  only  $150  to  invest  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  buy  high-priced  stock.  Since  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry a  rapid  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  flock 
by  using  a  good  pure-bred  sire,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  young  man  to  pay  high  prices  for  his  ewe  flock. 
He  can,  therefore,  be  advised  to  go  to  any  of  the  leading 
sheep-markets  and  select  a  bunch  of  western  yearling 
ewes,  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase  for  $5  per 
head.  However,  he  should  be  careful  in  making  his 
purchase  that  he  does  not  buy  any  ewes  infested  with 
scab  or  foot-rot,  and  he  should  also  be  able  to  judge 


These  Montana  ranch  ewes  cost  $2.25  a  head 


their. ages  by  their  teeth  so  that  he  will  not  get  old  ewes, 
perhaps  with  loose  teeth  and  broken  mouths,  as  this 
kind  is  by  no  means  profitable.  If  he  is  not  a  good 
judge  of  sheep,  he  should  get  someone  who  is  familiar 
with  sheep  to  assist  him. 

As  he  will  wish  to  raise  sheep  for  both  mutton  and 
wool,  he  should  select  the  ewes  with  broad,  low-down, 
blocky  forms,  good  length  of  wool  and  all  the  density 
of  fleece  possible.  Such  western  ewes  will  probably  be 
crosses  between  mutton  rams  and  the  Merino  range 
ewes.  Since  these  ewes  possess  a  good  deal  of  the 
Merino  blood,  they  are  hardy.  Such  range  stock  is 
also  generally  free  from  parasites  such  as  stomach- 
worms. 

In  order  to  breed  these  ewes  and  raise  lambs,  the 
young  man  will  have  to  purchase  a  ram  for  his  flock. 
As  little  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  flock  without 
the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  a  pure-bred  ram  should  be 
secured.  Type  and  the  more  fancy  show  points  are  not 
essential  in  breeding  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool  as 
for  raising  show  sheep,  therefore  a  ram  can  be  secured 
for  a  reasonable  price  which  possesses  good  mutton 
form,  but  lacks  the  fancy  points,  and  which  is  therefore 
objected  to  by  the  breeders  of  show  animals.  A  ram 
of  this  kind  of  any  of  the  mutton  breeds  can  be  secured 
for  about  $25.  Preferably  a  yearling  or  a  two-year-old 
should  be  purchased. 

If  this  ram  is  well  cared  for,  after  he  has  been  used 
for  two  years  he  can  be  sold  at  a  very  small  loss  to 
another  flock-owner  for  further  use. 

Cost  of  Keeping  the  Flock 

After  paying  $25  for  his  sire,  the  young  man  will  still 
have  $125  to  invest  in  ewes,  and  at  $5  a  head,  as  stated 
before,  he  can  secure  twenty-five  animals.  We  will  say 
that  he  buys  these  ewes  in  the  fall,  when  he  may  even  be 
able  to  buy  them  more  cheaply  than  the  price  given.  If 
purchased  when  pasture  is  yet  available,  the  ewes  may 
be  turned  onto  it.  About  November  loth,  depending  on 
the  season  and  locality,  dry  feeding  will  probably  have 
to  commence.  As  the  sheep  will  have  to  be  fed  until 
about  May  ist,  there  will  i)e  a  winter  feeding  period 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  days. 

If  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  good,  bright  clover- 
hay  and  two  pounds  of  roots  or  good,  sweet  corn- 
silage  are  given  to  each  sheep  per  day,  they  will  not 
need  any  grain  until  about  three  weeks  previous  to 
lambing,  and  from  then  until  turned  on  pasture.  During 
this  period  about  a  half  pound  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  oats  should  be  given  to  each  ewe 
every  day,  starting  with  a  smaller  allowance  at  first. 
From  trials  conducted  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  such  a  ration,  including  the  necessary  grain, 
will  cost  about  two  cents  per  day  per  "head,  figuring  the 
clover-hay  at  $14  per  ton,  and  roots  or  corn-silage  at  $3 
per  ton.  Therefore,  the  winter  feed  for  the  twenty-five 
ewes  and  the  ram  will  cost  $88.40. 

In  the  spring,  from  the  twenty-five  ewes  there  should 
be  raised  thirty-five  lambs,  if  they  are  cared  for  in  the 
proper  manner.  With  the  best  care  and  management 
even  more  lambs  should  be  raised. 

About  May  ist  the  ewes  and  lambs  may  be  turned  on 
pasture.  Good  pasture  will  furnish  sufficient  feed  to 
keep  the  ewes  in  good  condition  and  make  the  lambs 
grow  vigorously.  In  order  to  supply  fresh,  succulent 
feed  in  abundance  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  when 
pastures  are  iis'aally  ^iry  and  scanty,  some  rape  should 
be  grown  on  the  farm,  for  this  is  a  most  excellent  feed 


These  seven  lam 


for  sheep.  The  rape  can  either  be 
grown  by  itself  or  it  can  be  grown 
in  the  small  grain,  or  else  it  may  be 
sown  in  the  corn-field  at  the  time  of 
the  last  cultivation.  B-rom  three  to 
four  pounds  of  rape-seed,  costing 
about  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  should 
be  sown  on  each  acre.  Ten  acres  of 
rape  will  furnish  enough  feed  to 
finish  the  lambs  off  for  market  in 
-  fine  shape. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  cost  of 
the  summer  feed  for  the  flock.  When 
sheep  are  treated  as  described  later 
on,  a  fair  charge  for  pasture  for  the 
season  of  six  months  would  be 
seventy-five  cents  per  head  for  the  old  sheep  and  about 
one  third  as  much  for  each  of  the  lambs.  At  this  rate, 
the  cost  of  pasturing  the  flock  will  be  $28.25.  To  this 
should  be  added  $4.50,  the  cost  of  the  rape-seed.  The 
total  outlay  for  winter  feed  and  summer  pasture  will 
thus  be  $121.15. 

Income  from  the  Flock 

Each  sheep  should  shear  at  least  eight  pounds  of  wool 
m  the  spring,  which  at  an  average  price  will  sell  for 
about  twenty-two  cents  a  pound.  The  entire  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  pounds  of  wool  from  the  flock  will  thus 
bring  in  $45-76. 

With  fair  prices,  the  lambs  in  the  fall  should  bring 
at  least  $5  a  head,  making  a  total  of  $175.  The  total 
income  from  the  flock  will  thus  be  $220.76,  leaving  the 
flock-owner,  after  paying  all  expenses,  a  net  profit  of 
$99.61  on  his  investment  of  $150. 

In  the  preceding  estimate  it  has  been  shown  what 
profit  can  be  made  in  raising  lambs  for  the  general  fall 
market.  However,  by  raising  early  lambs,  much  more 
profit  could  be  made  on  the  investment?  If  quarters 
can  be  provided  which  are  warm  enough  for  the  lambs 
to  come  safely  in  January  or  February,  they  may  then 
be  pushed  along  with  a  little  extra  grain.  With  such 
care  the  lambs  should  weigh  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
pounds  by  May  or  the  fore  part  of  June,  when  there  is 
usually  a  great  demand  on  the  market  for  spring  lambs, 
and  when  such  lambs  have,  in  many  seasons,  brought 
from  nine  to  twelve  cents  a  pound  live  weight.  The 
little  extra  grain  required  will  be  offset  by  the  fact  that 
pasture  does  not  have  to  be  furnished  throughout  the 
summer  and  early  fall.  At  this  time,  moreover,  the 
lambs  will  bring  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  they  would 
if  kept  until  fall,  and  the  money  received  may  be 
invested  again  instead  of  being  tied  up  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

Compared  with  other  farm  animals  sheep  do  not 
require  very  much  labor.  During  the  winter  they  only 
need  to  be  fed  twice  each  day.  Throughout  the  year 
pure,  fresh  water  should  always  be  supplied,  and  all 
the  salt  they  desire  should  also  be  furnished.  In  the 
summer  they  need  no  other  care  except  that  during 
fly-time  the  owner  should  inspect  the  flock  once  each 
day  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  sheep  have  become 
infested  with  maggots.  Since  sheep-manure  is  so  valu- 
able as  a  fertilizer,  the  manure  from  the  flock  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  labor  expended  in  caring  for 
them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  a  warm  building  for 
sheep,  such  as  would  be  required  for  dairy  cows.  As 
[concluded  on  page  6] 
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farmer  to  think  of  the  hog  first  and  hold  him  in  highest 
esteem  when  attention  is  drawn  to  farm  live  stock. 

The  South  is  peculiarly  well  suited,  too,  to  the  hog 
business.  We  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  warm  climate, 
cheap  shelter  and  long  grazing  seasons — just  the  condi- 
tions exactly  for  cheap  pork  production.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  one  of  our  farmers  has  $150  to  invest  in 
hogs.  What  income  and  profit  can  he  e.xpect  to  realize 
upon  this  investment  under  average  southern  con- 
ditions? We  will  suppose  that  the  farmer  buys  four 
sows  and  one  boar  with  the  $150.  These  would  be  good 
animals — better  than  the  average  hogs  of  the  South,  or 
of  the  North  either.  While  they  would  be  good  hogs, 
they  would  not  be  the  kind  from  which  breeding  stock 
could  be  sold,  so  we  will  further  suppose  that  all  of  the 
increase  is  sold  to  the  local  butcher  or  packer  at  seven 
cents  a  pound  on  foot.  We  will  also  suppose  that  each 
sow  produces  two  litters  each  year  with  six  pigs  at  each 
litter.  This  supposition  is  a  very  conservative  one,  as 
the  writer  is  associated  with  experimental  work  where 
the  common  sows  of  Alabama  have  averaged  fourteen 
pigs  each  year. 

One  litter  of  pigs  should  come  about  September. 
When  these  pigs  are  handled  under  good  southern  farm 
methods,  they  will  be  ready  to  sell  in  May.  It  may  be 
more  profitable  to  get  them  ready  to  sell  before  May, 
but  the  writer  doubts  this,  since  cheap  pasture  crops 
can  be  used  all  through  the  winter  months ;  it  will 
probably  pay  better  to  make  the  gains  rather  slowly  and 
on  pasture  than  more  rapidly  and  with  the  high-priced 
concentrated  feeds.  When  the  pigs  are  born  in  Septem- 
ber, five  acres  of  peanuts,  which  have  been  planted  in 
May,  plus  1,800  pounds  of 


$150  in  Hogs 

By  Dan  T.  Gray 

^"^i^ET  1  THE  present  time  the 
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terested  more  in  hogs 
than  in  any  other  kind  of 
live  stock.  These  farmers 
are  turning  to  live  stock, 
and  the  hog  is  usually  the 
first  kind  of  live  stock 
that  they  think  about 
when  they  decide  to  intro- 
duce animals  into  their 
cotton  system  of  farming. 
It  is  no  mere  accident  that  our  southern  farmers  usually 
introduce  the  hog  before  other  kinds  of  stock.  As  a 
rule,  our  farmers  are  not  blessed  with  large  bank 
accounts,  and  when  they  realize  that  they  need  stock 
upon  their  farms  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  select  that 
kind  of  stock  which  requires  but  a  small  amount  of 
capital  to  introduce  and  upon  which  returns  begin  to 
come  back  within  a  short  time  after  the  investment  is 
made.  The  hog  fills  the  bill  exactly  as  far  as  small 
original  capital  requirements  and  quickness  with  which 
money  comes  back  are  concerned.  The  poor  farmer — 
and  the  majority  of  our  farmers  are  poor — realizes  that 
the  hog  is  the  poor  man's  animal.  And  in  the  South 
the  farmers  want  a  kind  of  live  stock  that,  while  not 
requiring  much  capital  to  introduce,  will  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  usual  and  customary  cotton-farming 
methods.  That  is,  our  farmers  do  not  wish  to  turn 
away  from  cotton  altogether — and  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  them  to  do  so.  Many  of  them  would  go  into  the 
dairy-farming  business  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  dairy  cows  take  too  much  of  the  attention  from 
the  field.  Here  again  the  hog  fits  into  the  system  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  stock,  except  probably  beef- 
cattle,  but,  just  at  the  present  time,  beef-cattle  require 
too  great  a  money  investment  for  the  average  farmer. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  advantages  of  the 
hog  for  the  average  southern  farmer,  he  yet  has  another 
point  in  his  favor.  The  Texas  tick  keeps  many  a  man 
of  the  South  out  of  any  kind  of  cattle  business.  While 
the  tick  can  be  controlled  and  eliminated,  still  it  entails 
expense  and  requires  care  and  attention  to  do  it.  The 
hog  is  not  handicapped  with  any  such  pest  as  the  tick. 
No  diseases  peculiar  to  the  South  infest  our  hogs. 
These   points   all   taken  together   force  our  average 
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corn,  will  carry  the 
mothers,  the  twenty-four 
pigs  and  the  boar  up  to 
December  ist.  The  pigs 
are  now  weaned  and 
weigh  around  forty-five  to 
fifty  pounds  each.  The 
pigs  are  ready  to  fatten 
for  the  market;  the 
mothers  are  ready  to  be 
carried  through  to  the 
next  pigging-time.  And 
they  can  all  be  fed  all 
winter  on  rape  pasture. 
The  pigs,  of  course,  will 
need  some  concentrated 
feeds  to  supplement  the 
rape.  The  boar  and 
mothers  will  fare  sumptu- 
ously throughout  the  win- 
ter on  the  rape-pasture  alone.  Four  acres  of  rape  will 
afford  sufficient  grazing  for  the  sows  and  boar  even 
when  the  rape  is  grown  upon  poor  soil.  Five  acres  of 
rape-pasture,  plus  a  half  ration  of  corn,  will  provide  the 
twenty-four  pigs  with  sufficient  feed  to  make  good 
fattening  gains.  By  May  ist  each  pig  will  weigh  around 
180  pounds.  During  the  winter-time  the  twenty-four 
pigs  have  eaten  about  7,500  pounds  of  grain.  The  sows 
and  boar  have  eaten  no  grain  until  the  sows  farrowed 
in  March.  Many  farmers  sell  their  pigs  as  soon  as  the 
rape  is  exhausted,  but  the  good  farmer  puts  them  up  in 
a  pen  and  f^eds  them  for  about  twenty  days  on  grain 
before  he  sells  them.  To  do  this  will  require  about 
3,600  pounds  of  grain  for  the  twenty-four  pigs,  but  it 
is  grain  well  fed.  The  pigs  will  make  the  gains  at  a 
profit  during  this  short  finishing  period.  When  this 
period  is  at  an  end,  the  pigs  will  weigh  200  pounds  each  ; 
this  equals  4,800  pounds  of  pork.  Four  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  pork,  at  seven  cents  a  pound, 
amounts  to  $336.  Now,  what  has  been  expended  in 
making  this  4,800  pounds  of  pork?  First,  230  bushels 
of  corn  have  been  fed,  which,  at  70  cents  a  bushel, 
amounts  to  $161.  Second,  five  acres  of  peanut-pasture 
have  been  made.    This  will  cost  about  $8  an  acre,  or 


A  Berkshire  sow  of  quality 

$40  have  been  expended  on  peanut-pasture.  Third, 
nine  acres  of  rape-pasture  have  been  made  for  winter- 
ing the  sows  and  fattening  the  fall  litter  of  pigs.  These 
nine  acres  of  rape  have  cost  about  $72.  The  total 
expense  for  the  fall  litter  has  amounted  to  $273.  So,  in 
addition  to  selling  the  farm  corn  at  70  cents  a  bushel,  a 
[concluded  on  page  6] 


White  Lead  on 
the  Farm 

Iron  Work 


There  is  one 
sure  and  easy 
way  to  protect 
*  iron  work  against  rust.  Give 
it  two  coats  of  red  lead  and 
linseed  oii,  then  add  a  coat  of 

"Dutch  Boy  Painter  " 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  linseed  oil.  tinted  as  de- 
sired. Ttiat  is  the  method  used 
by  architects  and  contractors 
for  protectins  the  iron  work 
on  the  largest  buildings,  and 
it  is  the  one  best  way  to  treat 
every  piece  of  iron  on  the 
farm.  It  not  only  afiords  per- 
fect protection  against  rust, 
but  adds  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  things. 
Onr  Free  Painthig  Help>.  We  wiU 
send  you  free  on  request  color 
schemes  and  miscellaneous  ys. 
paintioe  instnic- 
tions.  Ask  for 
Helps  JU7  V 


National 
Lead  Company 


New  York  Cleveland  Chicago 
St.  Louis  Boet<^n  Buffalo 

Ciucmnkd       &aa  Franoiico 
|(JobnT.  L«wiB&  Droe.  Co.,  Philaf1elpb1&) 
(Nadoiua  iMd  &  Oa  Co.,  PlttBbuigh) 


ThePRESlIDNT 

^  GUARANTEED 

WORK  SHIRT 


K  you  want  the  best,  most 
practical  50c  Work  Shirt  ever  man- 
ufactured, ask  your  dealer  for  the 
"Reg^ar"  President;  if  you  want  the 
Extra  Best  ask  for  the  $1.00  Special. 
Each  is  the  actual  best  garment  for 
the  money  on  the  market — their  strong 
endorsement  by  over  2  Million  men 
proves  it.  For  genuine  service,  com- 
fort and  all  round  satisfaction  Presi- 
dent Work  Shirts  can't  be  equalled, 
— just  try  one  and  see. 

At  your  dealer's,  if  not,  send  us  his 
name,  your  collar  size  and  price  in 
stamps  for  sample  shirt  and  book 
of  new  patterns. 

The  President  Shirt  Co. 
10  W.  Fayette  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


are  made  happier 

the  year  'round  by 
Park's  Roral  Magazine. 

Oldest  and  best  floral 
moathly  in  the  world. 
41st  year.  Illustrated. 
Bright  as  a  Marigold. 

SEND  25'=  M 

Magazine    8  years 

on  trial.  Add  5c  (30c 
in  all),  and  I'll  mail 
you  86  Fine  Hardy 
Tulips,  worth  75  cents: 
single  and  double,  all 
colors;  also  culture. 
Plant  now  for  a  glori- 
ous big  bed  of  Early 
Spring  flowers   t  o 

A  KAKtL  iSAKfxAlw  neighbors.  Last  for 
years.  I  got  these  splendid  Tulips  in  Holland  at  a 
big  sacrifice,  and  may  not  be  able  to  repeat  the  offer. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and  plant.  Send  80c  today 
for  Maeszine  and  36  bulbs,  or  ^l.oO  for  6  lots. 
Club  with  friends.   Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

GEO.  W.  PARK.  Box  I,  LaPark,  Pa. 


"Ti/£^BAL£R  FOMmUSiNESSi 


Costt  Less  to  Operate 
Does  More  Worii 

The  high  efficiency  of  Ann 
Arbor  Balers  means  more  money 
in  your  pocket.  Recent  im- 
provements and  additions  to 
the  Ann  Arbor  line  show  the 
intelligent  nnderstanding  of 
baling  conditions  in  your  lo- 
cality you  expect  from  manu- 
facturers who  for  24  years  have 
devoted  their  time,  enerpy, 
■kill  and  facilities  to  building 
bay  presses. 

There  are  over  45  styles  and 
•Ixes  of  Ann  Arbor  Baler. — a 
Press  for  every  kind  of  baling. 
Each  one  is  backed  by  a  positive 
guarantee  that  means  exactly 
what  it  says.  Don't  buy  any 
press  until  you  have  investi- 
gated the  Ann  Arbor  line. 

Scad  for  Free  Baler's  Book  and 

OberPriided  Hatter 
ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  CO.. 
Box  408AnD  Arbor.  Midi. 


Lambs  on  the  Markets 

THE  lambs  which,  in  our  sheep  article  of 
September  10th,  I  said  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  to  market  in  better 
shape  than  those  with  which  Chicago  had 
been  flooded  in  June  and  July  began  to 
appear,  all  right,  soon  after  the  above  date. 
They  had  been  converted  into  well-finished 
desirable  stuff  for  the  packers,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, came  in  numbers  sufficient  entirely 
to  break  down  the  market,  so  that  $5.75  and 
$6.00  became  top  in  place  of  the  $6.75  and 
$7.50  of  a  month  before.  A  big  clearance  of 
desirable  lambs  has  thus  been  effected,  but 
they  have  all  gone  to  the  killers,  the  pur- 
chases by  feeders  being,  as  compared  with 
those  of  last  year,  very  light.  This  lowering 
of  the  fat-lamb  values  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  marked  demand  for  fat 
wethers  and  ewes  at  much  improved  prices, 
while  really  desirable  breeding-ewes  from 
the  West,  of  the  grade  class  which  would 
make  desirable  dams  for  spring  lambs,  have 
been  sent  from  the  West  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  have  met  with  a  fair  call  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4.00. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  supply  of  meat 
of  any  kind,  except  perhaps,  of  hogs,  is 
going  to  run  next  year  considerably  below 
the  demand.  This  shortness  will  apply 
mostly  to  the  great  markets  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  great  demand  for  prime  lambs 
will  be  from  the  big  eastern  cities,  because 
in  them  the  demand  for  that  class  of  meat 
has  become  almost  a  fad  of  the  wealthly 
classes ;  and  it  is  right  here  that  the  chance 
of  the  smaller  farmers,  who  want  to  improve 
their  land's  fertility,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  their  share  of  this  golden  shower,  is  to 
be  found.  The  lamb-breeders  of  many  of 
the  Western  states — Idaho,  Montana,  Wyom- 
ing, Utah — have  had  good  recent  rains,  and 
had  already  secured — many  of  them — a  fair 
hay  crop,  and  instead  of  selling  feeders  they 
will  be  likely  to  finish  their  lambs  at  home, 
and,  it  is  quite  possible,  send  them  to  Pacific 
Coast  cities  for  a  market.  This  may  not  affect 
Omaha  very  much,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  felt 
in  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joe.  Beef 
cattle  have  already  been  turned  westward  for 
a  market,  and  why  not  sheep  and  lambs  ? 
Should  these  ideas  turn  out  to  have  been 
built  on  good  foundations,  it  will  certainly 
be  up  to  the  man  with  his  choice  little  flock 
of  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  ewes  and 
his  thoroughbred  Down  ram  to  jump  in  and 
fill  the  place  of  the  range  men  who  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  sheep  trade  by  home- 
steaders, who,  in  their  turn,  will  probably 
be  some  years  before  they  are  able  to  do 
much  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live 
stock.  There  is  yet  time  enough  to  arr  mge 
for  breeding  and  feeding,  if  not  what  are 
called  hothouse  lambs — a  very  silly  name  for 
a  hothouse  lamb  would  surely  be  a  dead 
one — yet  a  very  well-finished  four  or  five 
months  old,  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  pound 
lamb  ;  the  sort  which  during  the  greater  part 
of  June,  July  and  August  just  passed  have 
been  steadily  selling  at  from  $7  to  $7.75. 
Here,  then,  you  farmer  of  a  medium  number 
of  acres,  is  your  chance  for  quick  money  in 
1912  ;  but  you  must  have  your  forage  crops 
ready  for  the  ewes  and  lambs. 

Jno.  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Present  Hog-Market  Conditions 

THE  markets  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  are 
at  the  present  time  in  a  rather  unstable 
condition.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
sheep  and  somewhat  true  of  the  cattle,  while 
the  hog-market  seems  to  be  on  the  firmest 
basis  of  the  three.  The  feeder  element  in 
sheep  and  cattle  markets  makes  them  more 
or  less  speculative,  while  the  hog-market,  for 
the  most  part,  deals  with  a  finished  product. 
Hence  the  first-mentioned  two  are  more  apt 
to  produce  spectacular  fluctuations.  This 
season  shows  no  exception  to  this  principle. 
The  outward  movement  of  feeder  sheep  is 
but  one  third  of  what  it  was  last  year.  Feed- 
ers generally  are  afraid  to  buy  even  at  the 
present  prices,  because  so  many  of  them  fed 
at  a  loss  last  season.  Among  the  cattle- 
feeders  the  condition  is  much  the  same,  but 
not  so  extensive.  Much  of  the  stuff  which 
should  go  into  the  feed-yards  of  the  corn- 
belt  is  going  direct  to  the  packers  at  a  figure 
somewhat  of  their  own  making. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
hogs  will  be  the  only  stock  which  the  corn- 
belt  raises  that  will  be  available  for  the 
winter  markets  and  these  hogs  will  have  to 
practically  alone  consume  the  now  maturing 
corn  crop.  Present  indications  are  that  the 
farmers  will  feed  and  not  sell  the  corn,  for 
little  pigs  that  went  begging  a  month  ago 
now  find  a  strong  demand  at  a  dollar  ad- 
vance. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  confidence 
among  hog-producers  that  feeding  will  be 
profitable  this  season  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
dictions made  by  interested  packers  and  some 
disinterested  parties  studying  country  and 
yard  conditions  which  might  lead  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.     Hogs  are  at  a  fair 


figure  now  and  the  supply  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep 
the  packers'  cellars  from  presenting  a  bare 
appearance.  With  the  exception  of  a  part 
of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the 
corn-belt  is  now  assured  a  good  corn  crop. 
This  combination  will  inevitably  bring  about 
general  heavy  feeding  operations.  The  pack- 
ers have  donned  their  bear  apparel,  as  they 
usually  do  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
have  succeeded  in  putting  the  market  on  a 
trend  toward  the  usual  winter  price  level. 
Just  how  far  they  will  succeed  in  lowering 
it  remains  to  be  seen.  Doubtless  it  will  not 
go  as  low  as  a  casual  view  would  indicate, 
for  the  marketing  will  be  steady  and  spread 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  with  but 
few  of  the  consignments  going  to  market 
before  prime  killing  condition.  The  farmer 
has  learned,  or  is  rapidly  learning,  through 
the  farm  papers  and  institutes  to  conserve 
his  resources.  He  has  now  produced  a  good 
crop  of  both  hogs  and  com  under  some- 
what adverse  conditions  and  he  is  not  going 
to  glut  the  market  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in 
the  past  and  thus  create  serious  disturbance 
in  prices.  Confidence  in  profitable  feeding, 
such  as  there  is  at  present,  and  plenty  of 
feed  right  at  hand  usually  give  the  result  of 
producing  a  finished  product.  There  seems 
to  be  a  condition  general  throughout  the  hog- 
producing  districts  that  this  year's  pigs  are 
not  up  to  normal  size  for  their  age.  The 
dry  summer  is  responsible  for  this.  Pastures 
lacked  succulent  grass,  so  the  sows'  milk- 
flow  was  lessened,  and  after  weaning  there 
was  but  little  pasture  for  the  shoats,  hence 
the  supply  is  not  quite  as  large  as  numbers 
would  indicate.  Because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness to  buy  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  beef  and  mutton  later 
on.  Both  of  these  factors  will  tend  to  hold 
the  prices  up.  The  present  outlook  is  not 
materially  changed  since  the  last  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fireside — a  steady,  healthy 
market  upon  a  medium  basis,  but  not  so  low 
as  the  killing  interest  would  like,  as 
evidenced  by  the  low  figure  of  their  pre- 
diction.   Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


The  Latest  Thing  in  Dairjdng 


"We  might  cis  well  turn  back  now,  John;  the 
butter's  come" 


Competition  in  Cattle 

ALL  markets  show  that  the  country  is  not 
-so  anxious  to  buy  cattle  for  the  feed-lot 
as  last  year,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  as 
a  great  deal  of  money  was  lost  last  year 
through  buying  high-priced  feeders  in  the 
fall  and  selling  with  the  crowd  through  the 
winter  months  at  practically  no  advance  per 
hundredweight  above  cost.  From  inquiry 
it  seems  that  the  large  majority  of  cattle 
going  to  the  country  are  not  being  put  on 
fuU  feed.  They  are  going  to  be  roughed 
through  and  fed  for  spring  and  summer. 

This  was  what  paid  last  year,  but  it  is 
possible  to  overdo  it,  and  it  is  always  well 
to  remember  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  generally 
safe  to  go  against  the  crowd.  Any  man  who 
has  cattle  in  fairly  good  flesh  ought  not  to 
let  them  lose  it  in  the  early  winter  with  the 
idea  that  he  can  put  it  back  again  in  spring 
at  a  profit.  We  have  this  year  less  com- 
petition than  ever  before  from  grass-fat 
range  cattle,  first,  because  there  are  fewer 
of  them  and,  second,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  being  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Such  being  the  case,  cattle  carrying  flesh 
will  be  scarce  all  winter  and  will  bring  good 
prices. 

Stock  cattle  are  not  selling  any  higher  and 
cannot  go  much  higher.  In  fact,  they  are 
selling  for  less  than  a  month  ago.  The 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  much  lower. 
By  lower,  I  do  not  mean  lower  in  price,  but 
in  a  month  or  two,  when  the  cold  weather 
starts  in,  they  will  be  shrunk  out  so  that 
even  at  the  same  price  per  pound  they  will 
be  very  much  cheaper. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  cheap  corn.  Such 
being  the  case,  renters  and  small  feeders 
will  sell  their  corn.  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  is  not  every  prospect  for  fair  returns 
this  winter  from  feeding  cattle,  provided  it 
is  done  in  a  judicious  manner.  If  I  had 
cattle  in  fair  flesh,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
put  them  right  on  full  feed  now.  I  have  cat- 
tle, contracted  for  October  20th  delivery, 
going  on  feed  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Famx  and  Fireside,  October  10,  1911 
An  Investment  with  Sheep 

[continued  from  page  5] 
long  as  they  are  kept  dry  and  out  of  the  rain 
and  snow  during  the  winter  months,  and  are 
also  kept  dry  underfoot  and  are  protected 
from  drafts,  they  will  be  satisfied  and  will 
thrive. 

As  weed-destroyers  on  the  farm,  sheep 
have  no  equals.  In  fact,  sheep  relish  weeds 
and  will  often  refuse  grass  and  graze  on 
weeds  in  preference.  Sheep  like  a  great 
variety  in  their  feed,  and  can  often  be  grazed 
very  cheaply  along  the  roadside  or  in  the 
stubble-fields.  In  many  sections  of  the 
country  they  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in 
clearing  brush  land,  thus  more  than  paying 
for  their  pasture. 

In  the  winter  the  animals  will  relish  a 
change    from    clover-hay    and    will  enjoy 
cheaper  feeds,  such  as  good,  bright  corn- 
stover  ;  fine,  clean  oat-straw,  and  pea-straw. 

When  sheep  are  grazing,  they  spread  their 
droppings  far  more  evenly  than  any  manure- 
spreader  that  has  ever  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket. They  never  decrease  the  value  of  the 
land  they  are  pastured  on,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  improve  it.  For  this  reason 
the  sheep  is  rightly  called  "the  golden  hoof." 


$150  in  Hogs 


[continued  from  page  5] 

profit  of  $63  has  been  made  on  the  fall  litter 
of  pigs. 

Any  hog-farmer  in  the  South  realizes  the 
fact  that  the  spring  litter  of  pigs  can  be 
made  more  profitably  than  the  fall  litter. 
The  summer  pastures  are  better  than  the 
winter  ones  for  fattening  the  pigs ;  the  sum- 
mer pastures  will  also  produce  greater  gains, 
and  produce  them  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
supplementary  corn,  than  will  the  winter 
pastures.  The  spring  pigs  will  come  about 
March  1st.  The  pigs,  mothers  and  boar  can 
all  graze  the  five  acres  of  rape-pasture,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  until  June 
1st,  but  the  pasture  must  be  supplemented 
by  a  half  ration  of  grain  after  the  pigs  come. 
During  March,  April  and  May  they  will  all 
eat  about  2,000  pounds  of  grain  along  with 
the  pasture.  The  pigs  will  now  be  weaned 
and  graze  a  bermuda-pasture  during  June 
and  July — or  at  least  a  part  of  July.  During 
June  and  July  the  pigs  will  eat  about  1,400 
pounds  of  grain  in  addition  to  the  pasture. 
The  dry  mother  and  boar  will  eat  about 
1,200  pounds  of  corn  during  the  same  two 
months. 

Ten  acres  of  pasture,  consisting  of 
five  acres,  each,  of  soy-beans  and  peanuts, 
will  graze  the  breeding  animals  through 
August  and  aft'ord  the  twenty-four  spring 
pigs  grazing  until  almost  Christmas-time. 
The  breeding  animals  will  need  no  grain  at 
all  in  August,  as  they  are  on  soy-bean  pas- 
ture. The  fattening  pigs  should  be  given  a 
fourth  ration  of  grain  in  addition  to  the 
pasture.  During  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November  the  fattening 
pigs  will  eat  about  3,600  pounds  of  g^rain  in 
addition  to  the  soy-bean  and  peanut  pasture. 
Each  pig  will  weigh  about  200  pounds  by 
December  1st. 

They  should  now  be  put  up  in  a  pen 
and  fed  concentrated  feeds  alone  for  about 
twenty  days  ;  during  this  time  they  will 
eat  4,000  pounds  of  grain,  and  will  weigh 
220  pounds  at  the  close  of  the  period. 
Now  the  mother,  the  boar  and  the  spring 
pigs  have  eaten  practically  218  bushels  of 
corn,  which  is  worth  $152.60.  Ten  acres  of 
pasture  have  been  grown  for  them  which 
cost  practically  $80.  The  total  cost,  then,  is 
$232.60.  The  twenty-four  pigs  weigh  5.280 
pounds  at  selling  terms  which,  at  seven  cents 
a  pound,  amount  to  $369.60.  So,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  corn  selling  at  70  cents  a  bushel, 
an  additional  profit  of  $137  was  made  on  the 
spring  litter  of  pigs. 

The  fall  litter  netted  a  profit  of  $63  above 
all  expenses  when  pastures  are  valued  at  $8 
an  acre  and  corn  at  70  cents  a  bushel.  The 
spring  litter  netted  a  profit  of  $137.  The 
total  profit  upon  both  litters  was  $200,  while 
the  original  live-stock  investment  was  only 
$150. 

These  profits  can  easily  be  realized  in 
the  South  when  the  farmer  makes  full  use 
of  permanent  and  temporary  pastures.  No 
profits  at  all  can  be  made  upon  hogs  when 
concentrated  feeds  alone  are  depended  upon. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  above  state- 
ments are  conservative.  For  instance,  tlie 
crops  have  been  charged  at  the  rate  of  $8  an 
acre,  when  he  has  made  cow-pea  crops  for 
$5.42  an  acre,  soy-bean  crops  for  $7.64  an 
acre,  peanut  crops  for  $7.80  an  acre  and  rye 
and  rape  crops  for  $5  an  acre. 

To  simplify  the  discussion,  the  writer  has 
used  no  concentrated  feed  along  with  the 
corn.  The  good  farmer  will,  of  course, 
realize  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  tankage, 
cotton-seed  meal  or  shorts  could  have  been 
used  profitably. 

Editor's  Note — Farm  and  Fireside  will, 
in  an  early  issue,  resume  this  subject  of 
comparative  returns  to  be  expected  from  a 
given  investment  in  live  stock.  We  learn 
as  much,  sometimes,  from  the  experience  of 
others  as  from  our  own  experience. 


Write  To-day 
You  may  have  an  Index  to  FARM 
AND  Fireside  by  writing  for  it. 
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Crops  and  Soils 


The  Corn-Harvesting  Problem 

THE  drought  has  been  broken.  Market 
reports  show  the  confidence  of  men  in 
corn  more  now  than  for  some  time. 
During  part  of  the  summer  the  chances 
for  the  crop  in  much  of  the  corn-belt  did 
not  look  bright,  as  a  whole.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  undaunted  spirit  kept  up 
the  dust-mulch  which  stood  the  corn  over 
till  the  delayed  rains  came.  Then  how  it 
grew.  The  tassels  shot  skyward.  The  ears 
popped  out.  The  pollen  fell  and  fertilized 
the  grain,  while  old  Mother  Earth,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  prosperity,  sent  the  plant-food 
to  the  roots. 

Another  reason  why  we  have  as  good  a 
crop  as  we  have  is  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  good  seed  that  was  used.  An 
extension  worker  from  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  said  that  he  never  saw  as  perfect  a 
stand  as  he  counted  in  various  parts  of  Iowa 
last  summer.  The  skill  and  care  •  of  the 
people  are  responsible  for  that. 

Some  people  have  raised  two  crops  on 
their  land  at  once  this  summer.  They  have 
a  double-decked  farm.  Often  this  year  at 
the  last  plowing  I  suspect  that  you  looked 
between  the  long  corn-rows  and  wondered 
why  you  did  not  have  some  other  crop 
growing  there.  Many  men  on  their  corn- 
fields did  have.  Most  of  them  were  suc- 
cessful. An  eastern  Iowa  man  sowed  rape 
with  his  corn,  and  now  he  is  about  ready  to 
turn  in  his  sheep.  The  sheep  will  get  a 
great  deal  of  good  food  from  the  rape  and 
will  clean  up  the  bottom  part  of  the  corn- 
stalks so  that  it  will  be  much  easier  to  husk 
the  corn.  Another  man  in  central  Iowa 
drilled  soja  beans  in  the  corn-rows.  These 
he  will  cut  with  the  corn-binder  as  he  binds 
the  rest  of  it  when  he  cuts  the  corn  for 
silage.  Next  winter  when  he  is  feeding 
silage  he  will  not  have  to  feed  so  much  con- 
centrates, and  twenty-five  pounds  will  be 
equivalent  to  thirty  pounds  of  the  common 
corn-silage. 

Some  men  are  harvesting  their  com  by 
letting  their  hogs  do  it.    Most  of  the  men 


and  as  the  shucks  shake  dry  and  loose,  we 
all  know  it  is  husking-time.  There  are  two 
ways  that  husking  may  be  done.  We  may 
husk  by  machinery  or  by  hand.  Many  suc- 
cessful men  are  now  using  the  husker.  As 
yet  there  are  some  objections  to  it,  and 
it  is  a  trifle  high  in  price  for  the  small 
farmer.  But  the  corn-husker  will  come. 
Inventive  genius  will  solve  the  work  that 
is  now  being  done  by  men's  hands.  To-day 
is  a  day  of  invention.  It  is  a  day  when  the 
mind  is  supreme,  and  man's  hands  must  take 
a  second  place.  Farm  laborers  of  to-morrow 
must  be  machinists  as  well  as  merely  work- 
ing men. 

When  the  grain  is  in  the  crib,  we  all  like 
to  see  the  big  broad  backs  of  the  cattle  as 
they  get  the  rest  of  the  nourishment  and  the 
feed  from  those  stalks  in  the  field.  Then 
we  will  sit  for  a  moment  and  rest.  We  will 
be  glad  for  the  bountiful  harvest.  Some  of 
the  corn  is  stored.  Some  will  be  in  the  seed- 
house  for  seed  next  year.  Some  will  be  in 
the  hogs  that  will  be  in  the  fattening-pen. 
Some  jpf  the  corn  will  be  in  the  silo  and  we 
will  be  getting  the  cattle  well  started  on  it. 
The  rest  of  the  corn  will  be  in  the  shock,  or 
in  the  crib,  and  from  there  it  will  be  fed  to 
live  stock  so  as  to  keep  as  much  of  the  fer- 
tility as  possible  on  the  farm.  All  of  these 
things  enter  into  the  problem  of  profitably 
harvesting  the  corn-crop.  Carl  N.  Kennedy. 


Harvest  Days 

put  a  second  crop  on  the  land  for  this  pur- 
pose. Rape  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  The 
hogs  are  started  slowly  by  letting  them  have 
green  cut  corn  for  about  a  week  before  they 
are  let  into  the  corn-field  proper.  Pigs  that 
give  the  best  satisfaction  are  those  that 
weigh  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  These 
pigs  will  make  good  gains,  and  all  they  need 
to  be  supplied  with  is  plenty  of  good,  fresh 
water.  After  the  corn  that  is  down  is  eaten 
up,  it  is  best  to  take  a  drag  similar  to  the 
one  that  the  stalks  are  broken  with  in  the 
spring  and  drag  over  a  portion  of  the  field 
at  a  time,  and  in  this  way  the  hogs  are  able 
to  get  all  of  the  feed.  Returns  in  pork  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  are  quite  common 
both  in  actual  practice  and  at  the  experiment 
stations.  It  also  saves  the  bother  of  going 
out  and  snapping  a  load  of  new  corn  for  the 
pigs  when  one  is  busy  with  his  fall  work. 

But  the  hogs  cannot  care  for  all  the  corn. 
Much  of  it  this  year  should  be  put  into  the 
silo  or  into  the  shock.  The  silo  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  is  a  profitable  investment  for 
anyone  who  has  cattle  or  sheep  to  feed.  But 
shock-corn  is  also  profitable.  Cattle  at  the 
different  experiment  stations  have  made  as 
high  as  three  pounds  per  day  when  shock- 
corn  was  used  alone  as  roughage.  This  year 
when  the  hay-crop  is  short,  and  the  fall 
pastures  are  lacking,  much  of  this  must  be 
used.  Now,  as  the  leaves  are  commencing 
to  turn  brown  and  the  ears  are  turning 
heavily  down  toward  the  ground,  we  begin 
to  think  of  the  ways  that  this  is  going  to  be 
done.  Will  we  take  the  old-fashioned  hoe 
or  the  corn-knife,  or  will  we  use  improved 
machinery?  You  have  already  seen  whether 
the  corn-binder  needs  repairs  or  not.  The 
men  who  have  stored  their  machines  in  the 
open  air,  as  many  have  to  do,  had  better 
look  them  over.  Turn  this  job  over  to  some- 
one who  likes  it — he  will  do  a  better  job. 
Kerosene  is  a  fine  thing  to  take  the  rheu- 
matism out  of  those  rusty  joints.  New 
chains  must  be  bought.  New  sickles  must  be 
put  in.  The  binder  must  be  in  first-class 
shape,  so  that  when  it  starts  it  will  go  at 
top  speed  till  the  work  is  done. 

Soon  it  will  be  time  for  other  jobs.  Seed- 
corn  time  is  here.  As  the  days  of  October 
pass,  the  seed-corn  should  be  drying  in  the 
shed,  or  in  some  specially  well-ventilated 
and  protected  place. 

And  then  when  the  leaves  give  off  that 
dry,  crisp  sound  as  they  rustle  in  the  wind. 


Corn-Husking  Conveniences 

AWAY  to  save  work  in  husking  is  to  make 
"loaders"  of  strong  burlap  or  canvas,  four 
or  four  and  one-half  feet  square  ;  a  loader  is 
laid  down  at  each  shock  and  the  ears  are 
thrown  on  it.  When  a  load  has  been  husked, 
two  men  pick  up  the  loaders,  one  at  a  time, 
and  dump  into  the  wagon-box  with  a  swing- 
ing motion.  This  will  require  twenty  or 
more  "loaders."  If  the  wagon  is  kept  in  the 
field  while  husking,  a  smaller  number  will  do. 

A  wagon  suited  for  throwing  the  corn 
directly  into  the  box  can  be  constructed  easily 
and  cheaply,  as  in  Fig. 
1,  and  will  be  found 
convenient  for  easy 
loading  and  hauling 
of  other  things.  Two 
long  pieces  of  three 
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by-four-inch  stuff  hold  suspended  by  long 
wagon-box  straps  a  box  of  about  the  depth  of 
ordinary  wagon-box  with  the  side-boards  on  ; 
the  depth,  length,  etc.,  however,  may  suit 
the  builder,  but  the  breadth  must  match  the 
front  gear  of  his  farm  wagon.  A  six-by- 
one-and-one-half-inch  plank,  mortised  in 
under  the  front  ends  of  the  side  pieces, 
rests  on  the  bolster  of  the  farm  wagon,  with 
the  king-bolt  in  a  hole  bored  for  it;  and 
the  rear  wheels  of  the  wagon  are  placed  on 
an  axle  on  the  corn  box,  made  from  an  old 
wagon  axle  or  heavy  scantling,  using  thimble 
skeins  to  suit,  or  rounding  the  ends  and 
using  linchpins.  An  endgate  can  be  put  in 
the  rear  of  box. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  device  that  saves  fodder, 
time  and  labor  in  husking  either  in  field  or 
barn.  All  parts,  ex- 
cept slat  table,  etc.,  are 
made  of  one-by-four- 
inch  boards ;  two  base 
pieces  (AA)  are  each 
six  feet  long  and  two 
pieces  (BB),  each 
three  feet,  with  uprights  raising  table  one 
and  one-half  or  two  feet  from  ground;  cross- 
pieces  two  feet  long.  A  windlass  (C)  is 
arranged  in  front  crosspieces  as  shown,  and 
a  rope  looped  at  one  end  tied  to  top  pieces 
near  where  windlass  shaft  comes  through  ;  a 
small  box  (D)  holds  twine;  put  ball  of  twine 
in  box,  bringing  up  string  through  hole  in 
box  and  through  a  small  staple  in  top  cross- 
piece.  A  few  more  braces  than  are  shown 
will  be  necessary.  A  shock  of  corn  is  thrown 
on  the  slats,  the  husker  seats  himself  on 
middle  cross-board ;  the  rope  and  twine  have 
been  drawn  through  under  the  seat  and  lie 
on  ground ;  as  the  husker  proceeds,  he  drops 
a  small  bundle  of  fodder  at  a  time  back  over 
his  head  into  the  space  between  his  seat  and 
the  windlass,  an  operation  easily  done  with 
practice,  or  rises  and  steps  over  it,  sliding 
it  into  place.  When  the  whole  shock  has 
been  thus  deposited  behind  him,  the  rope  is 
brought  up  around  it  and  the  loop  slipped 
over  short  end  of  windlass  handle ;  a  few 
turns  tighten  fodder  as  much  as  required, 
and  the  twine  being  brought  up  around  it, 
the  bundle  is  soon  tied. 

For  two  men  husking  together  the  easiest 
and  best  device  is  the  portable  stand  (Fig.  3). 

Size  is  governed 
somewhat  by  size  of 
the  shocks ;  about  8 
to  10  feet  long,  3  to 
4  feet  wide  and 
feet  high  ;  side  pieces 
project  about  lyi  feet  at  each  end;  a  piece 
of  rope  is  tied  to  each  piece  ;  the  whole  stand 
should  be  as  light  material  as  consistent  and 
be  braced  well  to  make  steady.  Carry  to  the 
shock  and  tip  up  on  one  side  against  shock; 
cut  shock  loose  if  necessary,  and  throw  one 
of  the  ropes  around  shock  near  top ;  tip  the 
stand  back  on  its  feet,  bringing  shock  on  top 
of  stand,  which  is  then  picked  up  and  moved 
to  desired  spot.  Huskers  seat  themselves 
on  opposite  sides  of  shock,  and  when  each 
worker  accumulates  enough  fodder  to  make 
a  bundle,  he  either  lays  it  loosely  at  one  side 
of  stand  until  done  or  ties  it  and  sets  in  the 
fodder-shock.  ,     J.  G.  Allshouse. 
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'Thirty-six"  Touring  Car 
S -passenger^  — $1800 
LonS stroke  motor,  Chalmers  self-starter, 
four  forward  speeds,  Bosch  dual  igni- 
tion. Solar  gas  lamps  and  Prest-O-Lite 
tank,  ventilated  fore-doors,  36x4-inch 
tires.  Continental  demountable  rims 


You  Buy  a  Chalmers  Car 
"Worth  the  Money" 


FIFTEEN  thousand  satis- 
fied owners  furnish  proof 
that  in  buying  a  Chalmers  you 
buy  a  car  worth  the  money. 

Utmost  value  at  the  price — one 
price  to  all — and  service  guaran- 
teed is  the  Chalmers  policy.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any 
brand  of  salesmanship  equal  to 
quality  in  the  goods,  or  any  sort  of 
advertising  one-half  so  effective  as 
good  words  spoken  by  those  who 
know  the  merit  of  Chalmers  cars. 

The  Chalmers  "30"  holds  the 
world's  speed  record  for  cars  of  its 
class.  It  holds  the  national  relia- 
bility record — winning  the  Glidden 
Tour  of  1910— the  hardest  motor 
contest  ever  held. 

Last  year  the  Chalmers  "30," 
fully  equipped,  cost  $1750.  This 
year,  with  the  1912  improvements, 
equipped  with  thoroughly  venti- 
lated fore-door  bodies,  inside  control 
magneto,  gas  lamps,  Prest-O-Lite 
tank,  including  also  Chalmers  mohair 
top  and  automatic  wind- 
shield, it  is  offered  at  $1500! 

The  Chalmers  "30"  has 
always  been  noted  for  ex- 
cellence of  design ;  grace  of 
line;  beauty  of  finish.  But 
it  has  been  the  sturdiness 
of  its  motor  and  transmis- 
sion^ the  strength  in  its 


monogram  on  th& 
radtaior  stands  for  all 
can  ask  in  a  motor 


wheels  and  fram'e.its  all-around  dura- 
bility that  has  coimted  most  in  main- 
taining its  leadership  in  its  class. 

In  addition  to  the  Chalmers  "30" 
this  season,  we  offer  the  new  model 
"Thirty-six"  at  $1800.  This  car 
represents  a  development  along  the 
line  of  increased  size  and  power. 

We  ask  you  to  compare  the 
"Thirty-six"  with  any  5-passenger 
car  at  any  price.  Motor  gives  40 
h.  p.  in  tests;  four  forward  speed 
transmission;  Chalmers  self-starter; 
demountable  rims;  finished  like  the 
costliest  cars;  thoroughly  proved. 

We  believe  no  one  more  than  the 
farmer  knows  that  quality  means 
economy.  Every  successful  farmer 
has  learned  this  from  his  experience 
with  farm  machinery. 

What  is  true  of  the  binder,  the 
reaper,  or  the  threshing  machine  is 
doubly  true  of  the  latest  and  great- 
est machine  yet  invented  for  farm 
use — the  practical  automobile. 

When  you  buy  a  Chalmers  you 
discount  the  first  cost  by  its  known 
durability.    It  is  always 
"Guaranteed  Soimd." 

We  ask  you  to  inspect 
the  new  Chalmers  cars  at 
our  dealer's.  A  postal  card 
or  letter  will  give  you  our 
new  catalog  and.  any  fur- 
ther information  you  may 
desire  on  Chalmers  cars. 


Qialmers  Motor  Compang.  Detroit.  Mich. 


LET  US  TAK 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog:,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  lig-ht,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  ruirs  or  grloves  when  so  ordered. 

Tour  fur  eroods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den- 
ver and  we  pay  the  freig-ht  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog:  which 
gives  prices  of  tanning",  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big"  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


At  Home 
with  a  KODAK 

A  beautifully  illustrated  little  book 
on  home  picture  making  that  not 
only  shows  whatyou  can  do  in  picture 
making  by  the  Kodak  system,  but 
shows  how  it  is  done.  Free,  at  your 
Kodak  dealers  or  direct  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.. 
382  State  St.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


It's  True 
Economy 

to  make  sure  your  rubber 
boots  are  the  best  you  can  buy. 
Farm  work  is  hard  on  any  kind 
of  rubber  boots.    The  very  best 
material  and  workmanship  are  needed 
to  make  them  wear  and  LAST, 

Woonsocket 

ELEPHANT  HEAD 

Rubber  Boots 

are  known  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe  as  the 
best  boots  a  man  can  buy.    We  have  been  making  them  for 
45  years— as  high  as  10,000  pairs  a  day. 


aTwI/s  Look  for  the  Elephant  Head 


Mark. 


All  our  shoes  also  have  the  Elephant  Head  trade-mark. 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.         •         •>         Woonsocket,  R.  I* 
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50,000  MEN  WANTED 

In  Western  Canada 


200  Million  Bushels  Wheat  to 
Be  Harvested 


HARVEST  HELP  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

Reports  from  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  (Western  Can- 
ada) indicate  one  of  the  best  crops  ever 
raised  on  the  continent.  To  harvest  this 
crop  will  require  at  least  50, 000  har\' esters. 

Low  Rates  will  be  given  on 
All  Canadian  Roads 

Excursions  are  run  daily  and  full  particulars  will  be 
given  on  application  to  the  following  authorized  Can- 
adian Grovernment  Agents.  The  rates  are  made  to  apply 
to  all  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them  for  the  par- 
pose  of  inspecting  the  grain  fields  of  Western  Oanada, 
and  the  wonderful  opportunities  there  offered  for  those 
who  wish  to  invest,  and  also  those  who  wish  to  take  up 
actual  farm  life.   Apply  at  once  to 

Canadian  Government  Agents 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS,  413  Gardner  BIdg.,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 
30  Syracuse  Savings  Bank  BIdg.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 

DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI- 
VATOR AND  HAR- 
ROW. The  roost  won- 
derful farm  tool  cTcr  in- 
vented. Two  harrows  in 
one.  TTirows  the  dirt  out, 
then  in,  leaving  the  land 
level  and  true.  A  labor 
saver,  a  time  saver,  a  crop 
maker.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole.  Beware  of 
imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today  for  FREE 
Booklet,  "Intensive  Cultivation." 

CUTAWAY    HARROW  CO. 
854  Main  St.  Higganum,  Conn. 

9  CORDS  IN  lO HOURS 

~  SAWS  DOWN 

IBEES 


CLARK'S 


BY  OSE  HAS.    It's  KI50  OF  THE  WOODS.    Saves  money  and 
baebacbe.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  Na  Bl2  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.    First  order  gets  aeency. 
Folding  Sawine  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrfaon  St,  Chicago,  S. 

I  CADU  TC!  rPDADUV  Practical  School  with 
LtAKN  IcLtunArni  Bailroad  wire  —  also 
"Wireless."  Earn  SnO  to  $150  per  month.  Write  for 
catalog.  Eastern  School  of  Telegraphy,  Box  13,  Lebanon,  Fa. 


Portable  Wood 


Earn  $10  a  day  sawing  firewood,  lum- 
ber, lath,  posts,  etc.  Guaranteed  1 
year.  Best  saw  made — ripping  table 
can  be  added.  Save  money  by  dealing 
direct  with  factory.   Send  for  circular. 

Eertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  9  ,  BeUevllle,  Pa. 


Twelve  Fortune -Telling 

Post-Cards 


All  for  tHe  Asking 

l^E  for  each  month  in  the  year  with  horoscope 
of  persons  bom  in  that  month.  Yon  and  your 
friends  will  get  lots  of  fun  and  entertainment 
out  of  these  cards.  Simply  send  three  two-cent 
r  stamps  to  pay  the  postage  in  mailing.  We  make 
you  this  unusual  offer  simply  to  get  acquainted 
with  others  who  appreciate  post-cards;  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  receive  your  letter  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  a  set  of 

Fifty  Meignificent  Post-Cards 

all  postage  and  mailing  expenses  paid.  Send  three 
two-cent  stamps  right  away,  as  our  supply  of  these 
cards  is  limited;  but  we  guarantee  a  set  of  these 
new  Fortune-Telling  cards  by  return  mail  if  you 
write  us  at  onjce. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield.  Ohio 


Garden  and  Orchard  \ 


Buying  Nursery  Stock 

THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  look 
ahead  toward  buying  trees  for  resetting 
the  orchard  or  planting  a  new  one. 
The  question  whether  to  plant  in  the  fall  or 
spring  is  a  mooted  one  and,  after  all, 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  locality.  It  is 
argued  that  trees  planted  in  the  fall  become 
better  established  and  will,  therefore,  make 
a  better  start  the  following  spring.  That  is 
the  case  in  mild  climates.  But  in  the  North, 
where  severe  winters  may  kill  even  old  trees, 
it  is  another  matter. 

Transplanting  destroys  the  small  feeding 
roots,  which  are  necessary  to  replenish  the 
moisture  carried  oflF  by  cold,  drying  winds. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  young 
trees,  forced  to  rapid  growth  in  the  nursery, 
often  fail  to  survive  the  winter. 

When  to  Buy  Nursery  Stock 

Probably  the  best  plan  for  most  localities 
is  to  buy  the  stock  in  the  fall  and  heel  it  in 
for  the  winter.  To  heel  in  the  trees,  separate 
them  in  the  bunches  and  set  them  close 
together  in  a  furrow.  The  furrow  should 
be  plowed  wide  and  deep,  in  a  place  par- 
tially protected  from  the  weather,  but  where 
the  snow  will  not  drift.  They  should  be 
covered  with  earth  until  only  a  third  of  the 
top  remains  above  the  ground.  The  trees 
are  thus  protected  from  low  temperature 
and  kept  in  a  more  uniformly  moist  condi- 
tion than  is  to  be  had  in  the  nursery  storage- 
house.  Heeling  in  makes  the  trees  lie 
dormant  longer  and  thus  makes  it  possible 
to  spread  the  planting  of  the  trees  in  the 
spring  over  a  much  longer  time.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  trees  bought  in 
the  fall  are  well  matured  and  not  dug  too 
early. 

Nursery  stock  shipped  in  the  spring,  unless 
in  car-load  lots,  is  very  apt  to  be  delayed 
on  the  way  and  to  lie  in  dry,  warm  places. 
I  know  of  a  shipment  of  trees  last  spring 
that  was  transported  in  the  same  car  with 
a  consignment  of  lime.  The  trees  were 
delayed  in  transit,  and  when  they  reached 
their  destination  were  naturally  in  very  poor 
condition  for  planting. 

Where  to  Buy  Nursery  Stock 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  nurserymen  as  a 
class  have  not  the  best  of  reputations  for 
honesty.  There  are,  however,  plenty  of 
honest  ones,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  hunt 
them  up.  Many  times  an  honest  nurseryman 
is  blamed  for  the  mishaps  and  mistakes  of 
the  grower  himself. 

There  are  at  least  three  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  buying  nursery  stock  :  trueness  to 
name,  quality  of  stock  and  price  to  pay. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  avoid  all 
errors  in  labeling.  Deliberate  mislabeling  is, 
of  course,  unpardonable.  But  even  reputable 
nurserymen  "substitute"  trees  when  out  of 
the  variety  wanted.  Substitution  when  the 
true  label  is  given  is  often  very  annoying. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
buyer  if  he  gets  a  standard  variety  instead 
of  an  unknown  one  of  doubtful  value  that 
he  has  ordered  through  an  ignorant  whim. 
A  certain  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
a  few  years  ago  planted  a  five-acre  "family 


orchard."  About  "57  varieties"  of  peaches 
and  apples  were  ordered.  The  nurseryman 
did  him  a  good  turn  when  he  "substituted" 
for  nearly  all  of  these  Elberta  peaches  and 
Wagner  and  Wealthy  apples.  It  would  be  a 
blessing  if  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  varieties 
now  found  in  orchards  were  eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  in  mind  an 
orchardist,  then  a  very  poor  man,  who 
ordered  Elbertas  for  twenty  acres.  After 
four  years  of  patient  toil  he  found  that  only 
one  fourth  were  Elbertas,  and  the  rest  a 
mixed  lot  of  absolutely  no  commercial  value. 
He  bought  in  the  spring  when  the  dealer's 
stock  xvas  low.  The  Elbertas  fortunately 
paid  him  enough  to  come  out  ahead  on  his 
whole  planting,  but  how  much  more  might 
he  have  made  if  they  had  all  been  what  he 
ordered  ? 

The  age  and  kind  of  stock  to  buy  is 
another  point.  Peaches  and  sour  cherries 
should  always  be  one  year  old  from  the  bud  ; 
sweet  cherries,  pears  and  plums,  one  or  two 
years ;  apples,  one  to  three.  In  the  Far 
West  nearly  all  nursery  stock  is  planted  at 
one  year,  but  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Middle  West  most  growers,  except  for 
peaches  and  sour  cherries,  prefer  two  years. 

A  general  rule  for  selecting  nursery  trees 
is  to  find  clean  stock  with  good  average 
growth  for  the  age  of  the  tree  and  a  root 
system  to  match. 

There  has  been  such  a  demand  for  stock 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  it  is  hard 
for  the  nurseries  to  keep  up  with  it.  The 
price  of  trees  has  more  than  gone  up  to 
meet  the  boom.  Poor  stock,  of  questionable 
trueness  to  name,  is  dear  at  any  price.  It 
is  also  a  mistake  to  buy  of  a  dealer  who 
ships  in  stock  from  other  sections  of  the 
country  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  per  cent.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  sour-cherry  trees,  bought  in  Indiana  for 
eleven  or  twelve  cents,  were  sold  at  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  last  spring  at  thirty  cents 
and  upward. 

This  leads  up  to  the  question  of  where 
to  buy.  In  general,  buy  of  the  local 
nurseryman  who  grows  most  of  his  stock  on 
his  own  premises  and  where  the  grower  can 
pick  out  his  trees  himself.  The  local  man 
has  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  give  satisfaction. 

Much  of  what  is  said  about  acclimated 
stock  is  true.  Buying  from  the  local  nursery- 
man, if  he  selects  his  buds  and  scions  from 
healthy  trees  near-by,  is  certainly  preferable 
to  buying  shipped-in  stock.  Most  of  the 
diseases  of  insect  pests  have  been  spread  by 
means  of  nursery  stock,  in  spite  of  all  that 
government  inspection  has  done.  Though 
nursery  stock  can  be.  and  usually  is,  fumi- 
gated, there  is  much  evidence  to  support  the 
theory  that  diseases  of  a  functional  nature 
may  be  transported  in  the  stock  itself. 
Peach  yellows  are  believed  to  be  spread 
very  largely  through  budding  from  diseased 
trees.  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 


What's  All  This  Talk  About 
Engine  Prices,  Eh? 

These  cock  and  bull  stories  telling  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  how  they 
can  save  big  sums  of  money  if  they  will  only  buy  their  gasoline  engines  from  so- 
called  "direct-to-the-consumer"  firms.  Concerns  that  are  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  big,  flaring  advertisements  trying  to  hammer  the  word 
"free"  in  every  line,  telling  you  they  save  middleman's  profits.  Surely  the  farmers 
of  this  country  are  not  going  price-mad.  Hasn't  quality  got  something  to  do  about 
a  gasoline  engine  the  same  as  it  has  to  do  with  a  plow,  a  horse  or  a  stride  of  fence? 
How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  let  this  low-price  talk  pull  the  wool  over  your 
eyes?  'Low  price  generally  means  low  quality;  in  the  gasoline  engine  business  it 
means  low  quality  always.  Would  you  like  a  really  first-class  quality  engine  that 
will  stand  up  to  its  work  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions?    We  are  selling 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

that  need  no  bolstering  up  by  catch  talk  or  low  price.  If  you  want  to  buy  an  engine  on  the  same 
principle  as  you  sell  your  crops — quality — come  our  way.  Buy  from  us,  get  a  gasoline  engine 
made  by  competent  engineers,  sold  under  a  written  guarantee  by  a  firm  that  has  a  $600,000 
capital,  all  paid  up.  Can  we  save  you  money  ?  Yes.  How?  Because  the  engines  we  sell  have 
quality  built  into  quality,  simplicity,  durability— features  that  induce  our  farmer  friends  to 

recommend  our  engines  to  their  neighbors,  enabling  us  to  make  big  sales  and  be  contented  with 
a  small  profit.  Our  gasoline  engines  are  made  specially  for  farm  use— running  the  cream  sep- 
arator, chopping  machines,  ensilage  cutters,  bone  grinders,  churns,  pumping  well  water,  etc. 
Big  savers  in  time,  labor,  money  and  hired  help.  But  our  policy  is  quality  as  well  as  low  price — 
not  low  price  only.  Our  gasoline  engines  don't  consume  as  much  fuel,  have  no  complicated  parts, 
are  up  to  the  specified  horse  power  and  wear  many  years  longer  than  these  "cheap"  machines. 

_^Remember  these  things.  We  sell  quality  engines 
nly,  we  guarantee  them,  we  have  a  capital  of 
^  $600,000  real  money  and  we  know  how  com- 
mon honesty  builds  up  a  big  business. 
Write  for  Ulustrated  book  and  prices — 
we're  bent  on  saving  the  farmer  from  be- 
ing duped  any  longer  on  this  gasoline 
engine  business.  Write  now  for  Bulletin 
"C" — you  are  liable  to  forget  it 
'  later. 

THE  STANDARD  SCALE 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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Some  rotten  hay  or  straw  scattered  at  the 
base  of  each  orchard  tree  before  winter  sets 
in  will  prevent  the  roots  near  the  surface 
from  being  damaged  by  severe  freezing  and 
also  furnish  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  the 
trees  next  spring. 


Evaporating  Fruit 


O; 


N    MANY  farms 
there  is  a  very 
large    surplus  of 
fruit  when  it  is  im- 
t  J  I,         practicable  to  mar- 

'  r  1         ket  it  and  yet  it  is 

desired  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  it.  Some 
of  it  can  be  made 
into  cider,  but  it 
will  be  more  profit- 
able dried.  Then  it 
may  be  bulked  and 
kept  till  there  is  a 
market  for  it.  There 
are  a  number  of 
evaporators  on  the 
market  with  capaci- 
ties varying  from 
five  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  day.  These 
are  made  of  light  iron,  and  may  be  set  up 
anywhere.  If  one  cares  to  operate  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  large  stationary  plants  may 
be  built.  The  one  I  have  in  mind  cost  only 
a  few  dollars,  and  had  a  capacity  of  ten 
bushels  of  green  fruit  at  each  filling.  It 
takes  five  or  six  hours  to  make  a  run,  so 
that  by  working  overtime  two  runs  can  be 
made  in  one  day,  increasing  the  capacity  to 
twenty  bushels.  However,  following  this 
same  plan,  one  could  be  made  larger  or 
smaller.  Since  everyone  has  one  or  more 
old  heating-stoves,  in  the  summer  one  of 
these  may  be  used  for  heating  the  evapora- 
tor. The  construction  of  this  form  of 
evaporator  consists  essentially  of  a  shaft 
four  feet  square  made  of  three-quarter 
tongue-and-groove  lumber  extending  from  the 
floor  to  ceiling  of  the  room  where  it  is  to 
stand,  or,  if  it  is  made  out  of  doors  with  a 
roof  over  it,  seven  feet  will  be  high  enough. 
A  ventilator  a  foot  square  should  extend 
above  the  roof,  and  ventilator  openings 
should  be  made  around  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  air  can  circulate  freely,  but  so  that  they 
can  be  opened  or  closed  to  admit  as  much 
air  as  needed.  The  lower  three  feet  of  this 
shaft  should  be  jacketed  inside  with  tin  or 
sheet-iron  to  keep  the  stove  from  setting 
fire  to  the  woodwork.    A  large  door  at  the 
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bottom  will  admit  the  stove  and  fuel  for 
it.  The  stove  sits  on  the  floor  in  the  center 
of  this  lower  compartment,  and  in  arranging 
the  pipe  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  several 
elbows  and  short  joints  should  be  used  so 
that  the  pipe  will  make  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  shaft  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  stove,  then 
pass  on  the  outside  and  be  carried  above  the 
roof.  This  coil  of  pipe  radiates  more  heat 
than  would  the  surface  of  the  stove,  and 
passing  on  the  outside  below  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  fruit-trays  makes  the  hand- 
ling of  the  fruit  simpler.  Beginning  eight 
inches  above  the  coil  of  pipe,  ways  for  car- 
rying the  trays  are  nailed  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  shaft  four  inches  apart.  There  will 
usually  be  room  foj-  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
ways  between  the  heating-chamber  and  the 
ceiling.  The  trays  are  four  feet  long  and 
two  wide,  made  this  size  for  convenience  in 
handling.  Thus  two  of  them  will  occupy 
one  of  the  ways.  The  upper  door  at  which 
the  trays  are  inserted  is  hinged  at  the  bottom 
so  that  when  it  is  let  down  it  acts  as  a  rest 
for  the  trays.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
this  door  should  be  as  wide  as  the  evaporator 
shaft,  and  if  the  space  above  is  no  more  than 
four  feet  one  door  will  suffice,  though  one 
above  the  other  may  be  made  if  it  is  so 
desired.  The  tray  bottoms  are  made  of 
galvanized  wire  netting.  No.  3  being  best 
suited  for  this  purpose,  though  it  may  be 
had  with  a  larger  or  smaller  mesh.  The 
trays  are  made  by  taking  eight  pieces  of  one- 
and-one-fourth-inch  lumber  two  inches  wide. 
Four  of  these  pieces,  two  for  the  ends  and 
two  for  the  sides,  are  put  together,  the  wire 
bottom  stretclred  over  this  and  the  other 
four  nailed  to  them,  stretching  the  bottom 
between.  These  are  reversible,  and  each  one 
of  them  will  hold  half  a  bushel  of  green 
fruit.  Trays  of  this  length  will  sag  in  the 
middle  unless  supported  in  the  center  with 
a  strip. 

In  the  process  of  drying  all  the  trays  are 
filled  and  put  in  place,  then  the  heat  is 
gradually  raised  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees.  The  trays  nearer  the  fire  wili 
dry  first,  and  where  the  evaporator  is  kept  a; 
work  for  several  days  it  will  be  found  better 
to  move  the  trays  down  one  tier  at  a  time, 
removing  one  at  the  lower  end  when  a  fresh 
pair  is  put  in  at  the  top.  Thus  the  fruit  is 
first  slowly  heated  near  the  top,  and  the 
moisture  or  steam  passes  out  without  going 
through  the  fruit  that  is  drier.  In  this  way 
the  trays  are  moved  down  as  fast  as  the 
lower  tiers  are  dry  enough  to  remove,  the 
process  being  completed  nearest  the  fire. 
Evaporated  fruit  should  not  appear  as  do'  as 
when  sun-dried.  If  a  ball  of  it  when  taken 
in  the  hand  slightly  adheres,  falling  apar! 
when  released,  it  has  dried  sufficiently,  and 
should  be  removed.  When  taken  from  the 
evaporator,  it  must  not  be  bulked  at  once, 
but  spread  on  the  floor  of  a  dry,  fly-proof 
room  where  it  is  shoveled  over  every  daj 
for  a  week,  so  that  it  may  be  uniform. 
When  cured  sufficiently,  it  should  be  bulked 
in  boxes  and  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

The  trade  usually  demands  that  apples  be 
bleached,  and  this  consists  of  subjecting  to 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  as  soon  as 
peeled.  This  may  be  done  as  soon  as  sliced, 
and  before  they  have  become  discolored.  It 
will  probably  be  better  to  do  the  bleaching 
before  slicing.  A  large  box  of  some  sort 
may  be  constructed  for  this  purpose,  being 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a  few  of  the  trays 
at  one  time.  The  sulphur  is  burned  below 
so  that  the  fumes  will  pass  upward  through 
the  fruit.  An  old  iron  kettle,  into  which 
a  shovelful  of  coals  have  been  thrown,  will 
answer  for  burning  the  sulphur.  Half  z 
pound  of  sulphur  or  stick  brimstone  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  green 
fruit,  and  the  fruit  should  be  subjected  to 
the  fumes  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  one 
hour.  After  the  fruit  has  been  bleached,  it 
may  be  kept  till  the  next  day  before  drying, 
but  the  important  thing  to  do  is  to  bleach  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  peeled.  This  process  of 
bleaching  applies  to  apples  only. 

One  usually  dries  just  what  the  force  al 
hand  can  handle,  paring  and  slicing  in  the 
morning  what  can  be  evaporated  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sliced  fruit  can  likewise  be 
kept  over  till  the  next  day,  though,  if  apples, 
it  must  be  bleached  at  once.  This  evaporator 
may  be  made  of  double  size  by  having  i 
partition  in  the  center,  onto  which  cleats  are 
nailed  for  a  double  tier  of  trays. 

Fruit  dried  in  one  of  these  evaporators  is 
equal  in  quality  to  that  turned  out  by  the 
more  pretentious  plants,  and  the  advantage 
gained  in  time  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  worth  the  small  outlay.  There 
will  be  absolutely  no  worms  in  fruit  dried 
this  way.  H.  F.  Grinstead. 


Old  knots,  rotten  places  and  rough  bark 
on  the  orchard  trees  are  veritable  breeding- 
places  and  winter  quarters  for  various 
orchard  pests,  but  a  little  reliable  insecticide 
injected  into  these  dens  will  effectively 
destroy  both  pests  and  eggs. 

Parsnips  for  table  use  will  possess  a  much 
milder  and  sweeter  flavor  if  covered  with 
some  sort  of  refuse  right  where  they  grew 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  and 
freeze  before  using. 

What  business  people  call  system  is  doing 
the  things  that  should  be  done  when  they 
should  be  done  and  in  the  right  manner. 
Some  people  need  reminders  to  help  do  this 
and  others  naturally  develop  the  right  habit. 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 
Solving  Irrigation  Problems 

THE  idea  of  making  oneself  independent 
of  the  weather,  and  being  able  to 
grow  garden  crops  in  greatest  luxur- 
iance in  a  dry  time  when  other  gardens  are 
doing  nothing,  and  perhaps  to  have  good 
crops  to  put  on  the  market  just  when  the 
market  is  poorly  supplied  and  prices  rule 
high,  has  considerable  fascination  and  temp- 
tation for  some  of  us.  I  believe  that  irri- 
gating garden  crops  is  going  to  be  more 
widely  practised.  An  old  reader  in  Kansas 
writes  that  he  is  preparing  two  or  three 
acres  for  raising  garden  crops  and  thinks  of 
installing  an  irrigation  plant.  His  idea  is  to 
use  tile  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  sub- 
irrigation  and  for  drainage.  The  water  will 
be  obtained  from  a  deep  well,  and  pumped 
up  with  a  gasolene-engine.  The  soil  is  a 
rich  sandy  loam. 

Local  conditions,  especially  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  that  of  the 
water-supply  itself,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration of,  and  determine,  the  selection 
of  the  style  of  water-distribution.  There 
are  three  principal  styles  of  irrigation.  One 
is  that  in  imitation  of  the  natural  rainfall. 


A  part  of  the  Skinner  system 

This  is  "best  represented  by  the  so-called 
Skinner  system.  Another  is  that  by  flood- 
ing, streams  of  water  being  made  to  flow 
down  a  slope  between  rows  of  vegetable  or 
other  crops.  The  third  is  sub-irrigation,  or 
application  of  water  from  beneath  the  sur- 
face, by  seepage  either  from  ditches  filled 
to  the  top,  or  through  tiles  placed  a  little 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  between 
rows  of  growing  crops. 

Sub-irrigation  in  most  cases  requires  an 
immoderate  amount  of  water.  The  best  sam- 
ple of  this  style  of  irrigation  I  have  ever 
seen  was  installed  years  ago,  on  some  flats 
near  Mount  Morris,  New  York.  The  soil  is 
a  deep  sandy  muck  that  absorbs  moisture 
like  a  sponge.  The  main  ditch  was  placed 
just  under  the  face  of  the  hill,  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  tract.  This  ditch  was  easily 
filled  to  the  top  from  a  small  mountain 
stream,  and  the  water  could  be  turned,  by 
opening  flood-gates,  into  the  smaller,  open, 
ditches  running  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
ditch,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  apart,  down 
into  the  outlet  ditch  at  the  foot  of  this  tract. 
Flood-gates  were  placed  where  needed.  The 
ditches  could  thus  be  kept  filled  and  the 
water  in  any  needed  amount  be  allowed  to 
seep  through  the  porous  soil  until  the  mois- 
ture or  seepage  would  meet  in  the  center 
between  each  two  adjoining  side  ditches.  It 
might  have  been  just  as  well  to  place  all  the 
ditches  parallel  with  the  first  or  main  ditch 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  each  ditch  being 
then  on  nearly  a  dead  level  and,  of  course, 
connecting  these  ditches  by  means  of  a  sup- 
ply ditch  at  the  one  side.  This  plan  worked 
very  well,  but  there  are  probably  not  many 
places  where  similar  conditions  exist  and 
make  this  peculiar  method  of  water-distri- 
bution feasible.  This  plant  is  not  in  opera- 
tion any  more,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
railroad,  by  building  a.  dam,  has  spoiled  the 
chances  of  drainage. 

I  once  tried  sub-irrigation  (on  a  small 
scale)  by  means  of  placing  tile  lines  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  surface  be- 
tween rows  of  celery,  and  turning  the  water 
from  a  big  tank  (on  wheels)  into  the  open 
end  of  each  line.  The  soil  in  this  patch 
is  a  strong  loam  not  over  ten  inches  deep 
and  resting  on  clay  or  hardpan.  Although 
the  latter  did  not  allow  the  escape  of  water 
downward,  it  required  a  big  lot  of  it  to  prop- 
erly soak  up  the  dry  top  soil.  I  do  not  im- 
agine that  this  plan  would  work  on  any  spot 
having  a  porous  subsoil. 

Even  flooding  the  land  by  turning  a  stream 
or  streams  of  water  between  the  rows,  the 
latter  running  downward  on  a  slight  slope, 
will  not  be  found  feasible  everywhere,  as  the 
water  runs  down  into  the  lower  strata  faster 
than  it  can  be  supplied. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  use  lines  of  tile  at  once  for  sub-irri- 
gation and  for  drainage  purposes.  Ordinarily, 
for  drainage,  the  tiles  have  to  be  laid  deep  ; 
for  irrigation,  shallow. 

To  our  Kansas  friend,  and  to  others  simi- 
larly situated,  I  would  especially  recommend 
a  plan  that  is  a  modification  of  the  flooding 
system.  The  water  can  be  pumped  up  from 
the  well  into  a  tank  placed  at  some  elevation 
above  the  field  to  be  irrigated.  It  may  then 
be  ■  distributed  over  the  patch,  to  any  crop 
needing  it,  by  means  of  home-made  hose. 


This  is  made  of  twelve-ounce  duck,  say  a 
piece  of  thirty  feet  cut  into  three  strips, 
doubled  over  once  and  then  sewed  together 
through  the  four  thicknesses,  with  strong 
thread  and  long  stitches,  so  as  to  form  a 
hose.  This  cati  be  made  water-proof  by 
means  of  soaking  in  a  mixture  of  boiled  oil 
and  pine-tar  heated  together,  then  running 
the  hose  through  a  clothes-wringer  and  blow- 


Celery-plants  raised  by  irrigation 

ing  it  up  afterward,  or  it  may  be  left  as  it 
is,  just  sewing  the  end  up  so  the  water  can- 
not be  run  out  there  and  will  have  to  ooze 
out  of  the  pores  of  the  fabric  the  whole 
length  of  the  hose  and  thus  water  the  whole 
row  along  which  it  is  laid,  all  at  one  time. 

Here,  where  the  rainfall  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  growing  season  is  nearly  suffi- 
cient and  may  just  be  supplemented  by  an 
occasional  additional  supply,  I  believe  that  the 
Skinner  system  of  imitating  the  natural 
rainfall  is  the  best  means  of  irrigation 
known,  provided  we  can  get  water  under  a 
pressure  of  fifty  pounds,  or  nearly  so.  The 
water  may  be  forced  directly  into  the  pipe 
system  from  the  engine,  or  into  an  elevated 
tank,  and  then  be  distributed  by  gravity.  On 
the  South  Lima,  New  York,  muck  lands, 
where  I  found  an  irrigation  plant  of  this  kind 
in  operation,  a  big  gasolene-engine  was  forc- 
ing the  water  directly  into  the  pipes.  Each 
pipe  section  was  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  beginning  with  two-inch  pipe  where 
the  water  is  forced  in,  then  reduced  to  one 
and  one-half  inch,  then  to  one,  and  finally  to 
three-quarter  inch,  with  end  closed.  The 
water  is  squirted  out  of  small  nozzles  placed 
four  feet  apart  the  entire  length  of  the  pipe. 
The  streams  can  be  directed  to  either  side, 
and  will  cover  a  strip  sixty  feet  wide,  thirty 
feet  to  each  side.  This  style  of  irrigation 
is  mostly  used  for  lettuce  and  celery,  but 
will  come  just  as  handy  for  cabbages,  cauli- 
flower, the  various  vegetable  plants  and  per- 
haps other  garden  crops.  It  gives  all  the 
effects  of  a  good  rain,  and  these  beneficial 
effects  were  easily  recognized  on  the  various 
crops  on  the  muck  lands  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 


Eggplants  Will  Keep 

When  the  first  fall  frost  is  threatening, 
we  gather  a  lot  of  the  fair-sized  eggplants 
and  put  them  under  shelter.  They  can  be 
used  as  we  want  them,  or  sold  as  people  may 
call  for  them,  for  many  weeks  to  come. 
They  are  easy  to  keep.  They  are  too  good 
and  too  valuable  to  leave  out  in  the  garden 
to  freeze  and  decay.  If  you  have  any, 
gather  them. 

If  you  have  none,  you  should  have  them. 
Be  sure  to  have  them  next  year. 


Mourning-  Doves 

THE  mourning,  or  Carolina,  doves  are 
unlike  the  passenger,  or  wild,  pigeons 
that  once  flew  in  large  flocks  over  the 
land  and  that  nested  only  in  certain 
localities,  for  mourning-doves  are  found 
on  every  farm. 

^  They  are  not  birds  of  ill  omen.  Their 
song,  if  weird  to  some  people,  is  only  a 
love  song  and  it  is  neither  a  sign  of  rain 
or  that  someone  is  going  to  die ;  it  is  one 
of  the  sounds  in  the  grand  symphony  of 
nature. 

The  mourning-doves  are  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  "helps"  that  the  farmer 
has,  they  work  for  only  their  board.  They 


live  on  weed-seeds  and  waste  grain.  The 
wise  ones  in  Father  Wilson's  department 
at  Washington  say  that  their  record  for 
weed-seed  destruction  can  hardly  be 
equaled,  for  as  high  as  9,200  weed-seeds, 
of  various  kinds,  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  single  bird. 

And  yet,  for  this  beneficent  service, 
and  because  they  form  in  small  flocks 
for  company's  sake,  they  are  called  "game 
birds"  and  men  are  allowed  to  shoot  them 
for  "sport."    What  a  SHAME  ! 

H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Farms  for  the  "land  hungry 
on  half -crop-payment  plan 


Plenty  of  room  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
for  ten  times  as  many  people  as  are  there 
now.  This  wonderful  valley  is  in  the  heart 
of  rich  and  fertile  California.  It  is  250  miles 
long  and  100  miles  wide.  A  farm  is  ten  to 
forty  acres  of  irrigated  land.  These  "little 
farms"  will  produce  the  income  for  which 
you  would  need  80  or  160  acres  "back  east." 

You  can  buy  land  cheap.  You  can  live 
off  it  from  the  start.  A  few  chickens,  a  cow 
or  two,  a  little  garden,  pigs  and  alfalfa,  make 
it  a  money  getting  proposition  from  the  start. 

It  is  a  hospitable  country.  Every  district 
welcomes  the  new  settler.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  eastern  people  there  now.  Some  of 
them  are  doubtless  your  old  friends  and 
neighbors. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell.  Its  only 
interest  is  to  get  more  settlers  into  the  ter- 
ritory along  its  lines.  We  are  careful  to  tell 
only  the  exact  truth  about  our  country. 
We  do  not  want  to  get  settlers  there  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  after  they  are  located. 
We  are  glad  to  answer  all  inquiries  and  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  the  people  who  have 
land  to  sell. 

Won't  you  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
learn  about  the  land  in  this  new  country  ? 
Our  San  Joaquin  Valley  book  is  illustrated. 
There  are  letters  from  farmers  telling  of  the 
success  they  have  made.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  you  know.  You  can  see  what  they  have 
done.  You  can  see  what  you  can  do  or  what 
your  son  can  do  if  you  send  him  out  to  this 
new  country  where  it  is  summer  all  the  year 
'round. 

The  climate  is  delightful.  In  June,  July 
and  August,  of  course,  the  thermometer  goes 
to  100  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
is  a  dry,  not  enervating  heat.  As  summer 
fruit  is  getting  ripe,  thus  making  money  for 
everybody,  and  the  nights  are  cool,  nobody 
minds.  January  is  like  our  June,  and  so 
vegetation  grows  all  the  time. 

Under  this  all  the  year  'round  growing  sea- 
son you  can  have  something  for  market 
every  month.  Prunes  and  apricots  in  June 
and  July.  Melons  and  figs  come  in  July  and 
last  until  November.  Oranges,  lemons  and 
grape  fruit  begin  to  ripen  in  November  and 
one  fruit  follows  another  until  February  or 
later.  ,  February  is  olive  time.  Small  fruits 
ripen  in  early  spring.  Alfalfa  cuts  four  to 
seven  tons  per  acre  and  is  worth  $8.00  to 
$18.00  per  ton. 


"A  proposition  that  will  interest  you." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  spjecial  circular  about 
the  wonderful  plan  whereby  half  of  your 
crops  pay  for  your  farm.  It  is  the  most  lib- 
eral plan  one  could  wish.  The  initial  pay- 
ment required  is  not  large. 

You  turn  over  only  one-ljalf  of  the  gross 
proceeds  of  the  crop  from  part  of  land  each 
year  till  the  farm  is  fully  paid  for.  You  pay 
only  five  per  cent,  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  desirable  land  and  in  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Better  get  this  circular  at  once  as  only  a 
limited  number  of  farms  are  as  yet  available 
and  they  will  be  snapped  up  quickly. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  now  before  you  forget 
it.  Even  if  you  cannot  go  for  some  time, 
begin  to  learn  about  this  wonderful  valley. 
Let  us  also  send  you  free,  our  monthly  im- 
migration journal  "The  Earth."  It  tells  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  country 
along  the  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  the  new  de- 
velopments being  made  every  month  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  go  to  see  the  land. 
From  September  IS  to  October  15  the  fare  is 
only  $33  to  California  from  Chicago,  $25 
from  Kansas  City,  with  proportionate  fares 
from  other  eastern  points.  Berths  in  Santa 
Fe  tourist  sleeping  cars  cost  only  about  half 
the  usual  Pullman  charge.  A  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia and  through  this  wonderful  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  is  well  worth  while. 

Write  now.  Use  this  coupon.  Ask  us 
any  questions  you  wish,  too.  We  will  be 
glad  to  answer  and  help  you  find  just  the 
location  for  which  you  are  looking. 


C.  L.  SEAGRAVES. 

General  Colonization  Agent.  A.T.  &  S.  F.  Ry., 
2251  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  information  about  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  half-crop-payment  plan. 

Name  

Address  


I  iif ever  Be/ore  and  Nevet*  Agaiit 
A  Roofing  Offer  Like  TItisi 


PROOE 


There  are  only  5,000  squares  of  this  Corrugated  Iron  Hoofing  at  this  price.  'It's 
brand  new,  perfect,  first-class  in  every  respect,  but  llfcht  welffht.  We  bought  it  at 
a  forced  sale  and  must  sell  it  quick.  Sheets  22x24xli  in,  corrugrition.  Our  wreck- 
Inir  price  only  tf(l.S6  per  square,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago.  On  this  item 
specify  Lot  No.  700  because  we  cannot  pay  freight  at  this  unheard  of  price.  Let  us, 
however,  quote  you  the  lowest 

FroigM  Prefiaid Prices  hlTorf  ofCat 

—  ■  ■  Materials.    We  must 

move  our  surplus  stock  on  all  of  our  roofing  materials  and  since  we  have  literally 
"smashed"  prices  on  every  kind  of  roofing  material,  this  is  your  opjjortunity  to  buy 
what  you  need,  at  a  tremendous  saving.  We  intend  to  maintain  our  leadership  as 
the  largest  "direct  to  consumer"  Roofing  Material  Concern  on  earth  and  we  defy 
any  competitor  to  meet  our  prices. 

The  unequaled  buying  power, 
made  possible  by  our  perfect 
buying   organization  and  our 
■makes  it  possible  for  us  to  pick  up  these  "snaps'' 


Our  Bi0  Advanimge 


rmS  HAMMER 
ts  the  only  Tool  you  noeil 

— And  We  Furnish  It 
WITHOUT  COST 

With  every  order  for  three  or  more  squares 
ofUoofing,  Siding  orCeiling  we  give,!<'t(Aoi(.i 
cost,  one  lull-sized,  first-claaa  haDimcr  aa 
here  shown.  Remombor,  this  is  not,  in  any 
sense,  a  "toy"  hammer  but  a  warranted  tool 
made  of  properly  tempered,  crucible  cast 
steel,  not  excelled  by  any  hammer  on  the 
market.  Adze  eye,  bell  face ;  selected, 
Btralght-grained  hicfcory  handle  properly 
balanced  and  put  in.  Just  such  a  hammer 
as  you  have  daily  use  for  around  the  house 
.and  farm — the  kind  you  would  pay  50e  or 
75c  for  at  any  hardware  store.  Order  three 
or  more  squares  of  Roofing,  Siding  or 
Ceiling  and  get  one  of  these  fine  hammers 
without  coat. 

on  any  and  every  kind  of  roofing,  siding  or  ceiling.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  grain- 
eries,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  write  us  and  we  will  give 


$1,500,000.00  capital  and  surplus- 
and  pass  them  along  to  you. 

Wo  Will  Save  You  Money 

you  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience  and  our  best  advice  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  you  should  buy. 

aaivanixea  and  PainietS  Goverinffs  fi.':'Zrf:i.z:''ii^] 

■    ^         Seam   and   "V"  Crimped 

sheets,  suitable  for  all  covering  purposes — Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling,  Lining,  etc.  Metal  Roofings  are  best  and  cheapest 
in  the  long  run,  easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire,  water  and  lightning  proof;  cooler  in  Summer,  warmer  m 
Winter;  do  not  taint  rain  water;  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime, 


GREAT  ROOFING 
BOOK  FREE  > 

ChicagoHouBoWreckingOo.l 

35th  &  Iron  8ta.,  Chicago 
Send  me.  free,  your  Roof- 1 
ing  Catalog  No.  P.  1. 1034.  " 
A  roofing  guide  for  roofers,  I 
archltectB  and  owners.  I 


il  WrSie  Today  For  Firee  Samples 


I 


Tell  us  kind  of  building  and  size,  also  ask  for  our  special  low  frelicht  paid  prices  and 
clear,  easily  understood  roofing  proposition,  including  our  BINJ>11VG  GUAKANTKK 
which,  for  eighteen  years,  has  protected  every  purchaser.  Your  money  bacll  if  any  goods 
fail  to  meet  our  representation.    Don't  fail  to  send  coupon  for  Great  Free  Roofing  Book. 

CHICAGO  HOUS£  WRECKING  Gol 
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Comparison  of  the  Distance  Traveled  by  Earth  and  Bell  Telephone  Messages 

The  Orbit  of 

Universal  Service 


In  one  year  the  earth  on  its 
orbit  around  the  sun  travels  584,- 
000,000  miles;  in  the  same  time 
telephone  messages  travel  23,- 
600,000,000  miles  over  the  path- 
ways provided  by  the  Bell  system. 
That  means  that  the  7,175,000,000 
Bell  conversations  cover  a  distance 
forty  times  that  traveled  by  the 
earth. 

When  it  is  considered  that  each 
telephone  connection  includes  re- 
plies as  well  as  messages,  the 
mileage  of  talk  becomes  even 
greater. 


These  aggregate  distances,  which 
exceed  in  their  total  the  limits  of 
the  Solar  system,  are  actually  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  They  show  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to- 
wards universal  service  and  the 
intensive  intercommunication  be- 
tween 90,000,000  people. 

No  such  mileage  of  talk  could 
be  possible  in  such  a  limited  area 
were  it  not  that  each  telephone 
is  the  center  of  one  universal 
system. 


i    Poultry- Raising  \ 


Whitewash 

Its  Use  and  How  to  Make  It 

WHITEWASH,  or  lime-wash,  is  a  very 
essential  thing  in  the  poultry-yard. 
It  keeps  lice,  mites  and  vermin  out 
and  makes  your  houses  lighter  and  sweeter, 
and  is  also  an  excellent  disinfectant.  White- 
wash is  best  prepared  from  unslaked  lime, 
which  can  be  procured  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost.  I  make  it  a  point  to  spray  my  hen- 
houses, brood-coops,  brooders,  etc.,  twice  a 
year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  Before 
spraying,  the  windows  are  taken  out,  as  well 
as  all  nesting  material,  and  all  cobwebs  and 
dirt  are  swept  down.  In  spraying  I  use  a 
spray  force  pump  attached  to  a  barrel  con- 
taining the  whitewash  and  which  is  easily 
moved  about.  Two  men  are  required  to  do 
the  work,  one  to  pump  and  the  other  to 
handle  the  spray  nozzle.  Take  great  pains 
and  soak  well  every  crack  and  crevice.  It 
only  requires  a  short  time  to  go  over  your 
buildings  twice  a  year,  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  never  be  troubled  with  lice  and,  besides, 
it  gives  the  buildings  a  good  appearance  and, 
above  all,  the  cost  is  comparatively  small.  I 
have  tried  several  methods  of  preparing  the 
whitewash  and  have  had  very  good  results 
with  the  following  method : 

Slake  in  boiling  water  one-half  bushel  of 
unslaked  lime,  keeping  it  just  fairly  covered 
with  water  during  the  process  of  slaking ; 
add  to  this  a  peck  of  salt,  dissolved  in  hot 
water ;  three  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  mashed 
to  a  thin  paste  ;  one-half  pound  of  clear  glue, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  one-half  pound 
of  Spanish  whiting.  These  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  strained  and 
applied  to  the  building  as  hot  as  possible. 
The  rice  and  glue  may  be  omitted  from  the 
mixture,  but  I  find  that  if  they  are  used  the 
wash  will  stick  better  and  will  not  peel  off. 
Add  water  enough  to  the  mixture  so  it  will 
go  through  the  sprayer  without  clogging. 

I  also  use  a  whitewash  mixture  for  out- 
side work,  applying  it  to  the  houses,  yards 
and  fences.  This  gives  them  a  very  neat 
appearance,  lasts  well  and  costs  very  little. 
Here  are  two  recipes  for  making  this  outside 
wash : 

Method  No.  1 — Slake  in  boiling  water  one- 
half  bushel  of  lime.  Strain  so  as  to  remove 
all  sediment  and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  one  pound  of  common  salt  and  one- 
half  pound  of  Spanish  whiting,  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Mix  to  proper  consistency  with 
skim-milk  and  apply  when  hot  if  possible. 
If  white  is  not  desired,  add  enough  coloring 
matter  to  produce  the  desired  shade.  Those 
who  have  tried  this  recipe  consider  it  much 
superior  both  in  appearance  and  durability 
to  ordinary  washes,  and  some  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  it  much  cheaper  than  paint 


and  compares  very  favorably  with  some  lead 
paints.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  paint,  and 
gives  the  houses  and  yards  to  which  it  is 
applied  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Method  No.  2 — Slake  in  boiling  water  one- 
half  bushel  of  lime  and  strain.  To  this  add 
two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one 
pound  of  salt,  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Thin 
with  hot  water  to  the  proper  consistency  and 
add  about  a  half  pound  of  clear  glue  dis- 
solved. For  coloring  add  about  three  pounds 
of  the  desired  coloring  matter,  such  as 
painters  use  in  the  preparation  of  their 
paints.  Yellow  ochre  will  make  a  beautiful 
cream  color.  Browns,  reds  and  various 
shades  of  green  may  be  just  as  easily 
obtained. 

If  you  have  never  used  whitewash,  get 
some  lime  and  go  over  your  buildings  now, 
and  again  in  April.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


A  Good  Word  for  Turkeys 

BY  NATURE  turkeys  are  great  rangers,  and 
one  of  the  real  essentials  in  raising  them 
is  plenty  of  room.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  given  their  freedom  to  run 
where  they  will,  for  they  are  apt  to  prove 
troublesome  to  the  neighbors  in  that  case, 
but  it  is  meant  that  their  enclosure  should 
be  quite  large. 

No  special  building  is  needed  for  these 
birds.  They  will  take  up  with  most  any- 
thing in  this  line,  the  chief  danger  being 
that  they  may  be  overcrowded,  a  thing 
they  cannot  endure.  Any  old  shed  or  other 
similar  building  will  serve  the  purpose.  No 
special  roosts  need  be  furnished,  although 
the  birds  like  to  get  high  up.  Like  all  kinds 
of  poultry,  they  ought  to  have  dry  and  well- 
ventilated  quarters. 

If  one  be  mating  the  birds  for  himself, 
he  may  well  remember  that  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  hens  should  be  given  to  one 
male,  as  otherwise  the  eggs  might  not  be 
fertile.  Where  one  has  no  grown-up  birds, 
he  may  get  a  sitting  of  eggs  and  place  them 
under  a  good  hen.  When  hatched,  give  them 
a  nice,  dry  coop,  with  a  well-sanded  floor 
and  a  little  yard  in  front  to  run  out  in  in 
sunny  weather.  Here  they  may  be  kept  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  Their  first  feed  should 
be  crumbled  hard-boiled  eggs.  After  a  day 
or  two  this  may  be  mixed  with  crumbs  of 
bread.  When  they  are  three  or  four  days 
old,  change  the  ration  to  bread-crumbs  and 
oatmeal.  Once  in  three  hours  they  ought  to 
be  fed.  Milk  is  fine  for  them  to  have  before 
them  all  the  time.  Soak  the  bread-crumbs 
in  milk,  but  press  the  milk  out  before  feed- 
ing. 

When  a  month  old,  the  birds  will  take 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  for  the  afternoon 
meal  and  gradually  this  may  be  made  their 
entire  diet.  At  the  age  of  a  week  the  old 
hen  and  her  chicks  may  be  given  their  lib- 
erty, but  get  them  in  nights  and  look  out 
for  lice  and  wet  places. 

The  battle  against  lice  must  be  kept  up  to 
the  end.  There  is  good  money  in  turkeys. 
The  work  is  not  hard,  but  the  care  must  be 
close  and  the  watch  for  vermin  never-end- 
ing. E.  L.  Vincent. 


Building  Up  the  Flock 

Now  is  the  time  to  cull  out  the  flock  and 
begin  to  build  for  next  season.  I  care 
not  how  carefully  you  may  breed,  a  flock 
needs  'evening  up."  Don't  sacrifice  a  good 
hen  because  she  is  a  yearling  or  even  a  two- 
year-old.  She  may  have  more  good  laying 
days  than  some  of  your  pullets.  It  is  always 
well  to  keep  some  older  hens  for  hatching 
purposes,  unless  you  intend  using  the  incu- 
bator exclusively.  They  make  better  setters, 
as  well  as  better  mothers. 

Decide  on  the  size  of  flock  to  keep  and 
then  sort  down  to  it,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  raised  enough  desirable  pul- 
lets to  bring  your  flock  up  to  this  number. 
If  not,  it  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  be  on  hand 
"chicken  day"  at  the  market.  Very  often  you 
can  pick  up  a  bunch  of  just  what  you  want, 
even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  premium  of  a 
cent  or  two  on  a  pound  for  the  bother  of 
sorting  them  out.    It  will  pay  you. 

In  "weeding  out"  your  flock  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  first  prices  on  the  old 
hens  are  usually  best,  and  as  few  eggs  are 
usually  laid  around  the  period  of  the  molt- 
ing season  it  is  better  not  to  wait  for  the 
few  extra  eggs,  but  sell  the  culls  early. 

Better  a  flock  of  one  hundred  hens  all  good 
workers  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
fifty  are  "has  beens"  or  "never  wuzzers." 
That  is  the  case  of  the  profits  on  the  one 
hundred  cash  customers  paying  for  the  loss 
on  the  fifty  poor-pay  ones.  As  far  as  you 
can  find  out,  don't  keep  a  hen  who  doesn't 
pay  a  profit.  Wm.  J.  Cooper. 


Side  Speculation 

I AST  November  a  neighbor  offered  me  a 
•'hen  and  ten  newly  hatched  chicks  for 
fifty  cents.  Some  people  would  say,  "I 
wouldn't  be  bothered  with  chickens  hatched 
on  November  1st!"  But  I  bought  them, 
threw  an  old  grain-sack  over  an  old  box  laid 
on  the  side  in  my  warm  chicken-house,  and 
began  feeding  them  wheat,  bread-scraps,  etc. 
The  last  of  March  I  sold  eight  of  them  for 
$2.40.  One  was  killed  accidentally,  and  one 
was  such  a  fine  cockerel  that  I  kept  him  to 
raise,  and  have  the  hen — a  good  Plymouth 
Rock — left.  Clifford  E.  Davis. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  companies 
One  PoUcp  One  System  Universal  Service 


All  the  year  'round 
Pittsburgh  Perfect" 
Fence  fulfills  all  the 
claims  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer.  It  possesses  the  great- 
est durability  and  adaptability,  and  aflEords  best  service  because  it  is  made  with 
the  one  object  of  economically  and  perfectly  meeting  the  exacting  requirements 
of  the  scientific  farmer.   And  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  never  disappoints. 
The  Open  Hearth  Wire  used  exclusively  in  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  is  like  old  time  iron  wire,  and  is  the 
strongest,  toughest  and  most  lasting  fence  wire  made.   Pure  zinc  galvanizing  heavily  coats  the  wire  and  resists 
rust  and  decay  for  the  longest  time. 

Wires  are  electrically  welded  at  every  crossing  point,  which  produces  a  perfect  amalgamation  of  metals, 
doubles  the  strength  of  the  fence  at  the  joints,  and  eliminates  all  weight-increasing  and  strength-destroying  wraps, 
clamps,  twists,  ties,  etc.  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  is  the  only  electrically  welded  fence  made,  and  is  famous  for  tiie 
integrity  of  THE  WELD  THAT  HELD. 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

Write  for  cataloeue  showine  145  styles  and  sizes  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  adapted  to  every  Fiald,  Fann, 
Ranch,  Lawn  and  Poultry  purpose.  The  best  dealer  in  your  town  handles  "Pittsbureh  Perfect"  Fence  exclusively. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MAKERS  OP  "Pittibargh  Perfect"  Brandt  of  Barbed  Wire.  Bright,  Annealed  and 
Calvanixed  Wire,  Fence  Staple*,  Standard  WirtNaiUand  "Pitttbargh  Perfect"  Fencing 


DON'T  BUY  A  G/kSOUNEENGINE'^f^: 

Its  Great  Advantages  are:  Ist-Lowest  Fuel  Cost;  pays  for  itself  In  Fuel  Saving.  2nd— Delivers  Steadiest  Power  Stream,  adapting  it  especially  for  oper- 
ating farm  machinery.  3rd— Easy  on  the  machine  it  operates.  4th— Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Gas.  6th -Prefect  Lubricati<m.  6th— Starts  ^^J^.|p5 
Quickly,  occupying  minimum  space.  Ith— It  is  the  King  of  Portable  Engines,  No  engine  has  so  wide  a  range  of  use.  YOU  Wil.ir  MAJit  *  ""^^^s  id 
IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WKITE  FOK  LNFORMATION,  We  make  U  to  hi  H.  P.  single  cylinder  engines;  6  to  20  H.  P.  two  cylinder  engines;  30  to  5U  it.  P. 
four  cylinder  engines.    All  Heavy  duty,  slow  speed  engines.    For  surety  of  operation  zind  low  fuel  cost  our  engines  lead. 

TEMPLE  PUMP  COMPANY.  Manufacturers.  419  West  ISth  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  ThU  ii  our  59th  year. 
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A 

HORSE 
WITH 
TOES 


would  have  no  advantage 
over  one  shod  with 


RED 
TIP 

CALKS. 


RED  TIP  CALKS 

are  the  cheapest  horse  insurance  known. 
Adjusted  by  yourself  in  20  minutes.  Your 
horse  is  always  r«ady  and  can  travel  with 
safety,  speed  and  comfort  over  the  most 
treacherous,  icy  roads. 

iF  YOUR  HORSE  IS  WORTH  ANYTHING 
he  is  worth  the  price  of  a  box  of  calks. 

If  you  use  your  horses  for  business  Red  Tip 
Calks  are  a  necessity,  if  for  pleasure  safety 
demands  them. 

Send /of  Booklet  Q  coittaiiiing  full  infornxauoix. 

NEVERSLIP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Cfaicago  New  Brnnswick,  N.  J.  Montreal 

None  GsDuine  Without  the  RED  TIP. 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


MINERAL  NE/IVE  REMEDT  CO.^   42S  Fourtli  An.,      Pitlsburg,  Pa. 

Big 
Egg 

Getting 
Secret 

Don't  buy  high  priced  patent  "egg  foods"  and  "egg 
makers."  Nothing  equals  green  bone.  Cut  it  with  a 

STANDARD  BONE  CUTTER 

and  get  the  best  egg-making  food  in  the  world  for 
almost  nothing.  No  danger  of  machine  breaking  or 
clogging.  Cuts  across  the  grain,  runs  easy,  handles 
good  sized  bones.  Sent  on  wonderfully  liberal 
free  trial  plan.  Book  free.  Write  for  it. 

STANDAKD  BONE  CUTTER  CO..        HUlord.  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Cares  Strained,  Pufty  Ankles, 
LymphanKlt^Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bmlses, 
Swellines,  liameness,  and  allays 
Fain  qnickly  wlthont  Blisterlni:, 
removiDg  the  nair,  or  laying  the  horse 
Sefcra  Aftep  "P-  Pleasant  to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  yonr  case  for 
special  Instmctioiis  and  Book  5  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JK.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Millc  Letr, 
Gout,  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.YOUNG.  P.D.  F.,  23  TempleSt.,  Sprlngfield,Ma$s. 


Heaves 
Cured 


NEWTON'S  REMEDY  ^^^^  21  years*  sale 
removes  the  cause.  Prevents  and  cures  Indigestion^ 
Coughs^  Distempers.  Death  to  Heaves.  Removes  intestinal 
worms  and  is  an  excellent  conditioner.  Standard 
remedy  for  21  years.  Guaranteed  for  Heaves.  At  dealers' 
or  direct,  prepaid  $1  a  can.  Book  explains  fully,  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.  Toledo,  Ohio 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks} 
heavier    fowls,  by   feeding  cut  bone, 
ilAUII'C  LATEST  MODEL 
ITIAnn  d  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts   fast,    easy,    fine ;    never  clogs. 

10  Da^s*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 
F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  32    MILFORD, MASS.  B 


Beats  Them  All 
For  SERVICE 

Here's  the  engine  that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you,  because  it  does  morevfork, 
costs  less  to  run,  and  costs  less  for  repairs 
than  any  other  outfit  you  could  buy.  Let 
us  prove  It  to  you  before  you  decide  on 
any  engine.  Write  at  once  for  the 

LEFFEL  Steam 

»  Engine  Book— Free.  Tells  just  what 
you  want  to  know  about  power 
outfits  of  every  kind.  Don't  make 
a  mistake  In  buying  an  engine.Buy 

eight  timjirtt  time.   Wiita  for  our  free  booE 
mno.  Addresa 

JAUES  LEFFEL 
&  COJIPAKY 
Box  266 
Bprlngfleld,  O. 


BOOK 
FREE 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Silage  vs.  Corn-Fodder 

A READER  in  southern  Oliio  asks  what  is 
the  relative  value  of  a  given  acreage  of 
corn  preserved  by  use  of  the  silo  as 
compared  with  cutting,  shocliing  and  feeding 
as  dry  fodder : 

At  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  a  field 
of  corn  was  cut  in  the  following  manner : 
Two  rows  across  the  field  were  placed  in 
shocks.  The  next  two  rows  run  through  an 
ensilage  cutter  and  placed  in  a  silo.  This 
system  was  followed,  using  each  two  alter- 
nating rows  until  the  silo  was  filled.  The 
dry  fodder  before  being  fed  was  run  through 
a  feed-cutter  and  fed  in  comparison  with 
silage  to  dairy  cows  with  equal  quantities  of 
hay  and  grain.  The  amount  of  green  corn 
in  each  instance  was  24,858  pounds.  In  the 
case  where  dry  fodder  was  fed  a  production 
of  7,688  pounds  of  milk  resulted,  while  in 
the  instance  of  silage  there  was  a  production 
of  8,525  pounds  of  milk,  an  increase  of  837 
pounds. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
from  29,800  pounds  of  green  corn  24,440 
pounds  of  silage  was  made,  and  when  fed 
with  1,648  pounds  of  hay  and  in  conjunction 
with  2,884  pounds  of  grain,  there  resulted 
a  production  of  7,496  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 340.4  pounds  of  butter-fat.  From 
the  same  amount  of  green  fodder  7,330 
pounds  of  dry  corn-fodder  was  made,  and 
when  fed  with  1,567  pounds  of  hay  and  2,743 
pounds  of  grain,  there  resulted  a  pj-oduction 
of  7,119  pounds  of  milk  containing  318.2 
pounds  of  butter-fat.  In  this  instance  by  the 
use  of  the  same  amount  of  green  corn,  71 
pounds  more  hay  and  141  pounds  more  grain 
there  resulted  22.2  pounds,  or  6  per  cent, 
more  butter-fat  when  silage  was  used. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
silage  and  fodder  corn  were  compared  for 
milk  production  in  the  following  manner : 
A  field  of  fifteen  acres  was  planted  to  corn 
in  rows  three  feet  six  inches  apart,  with  the 
stalks  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
crop  was  harvested  at  the  time  when  the 
ears  had  begun  to  glaze.  Twelve  acres  of  this 
corn  was  placed  in  a  silo,  the  average  yield 
of  green  forage  per  acre  being  11.25  tons. 
Three  acres  were  cut  and  shocked  in  the 
usual  manner.  After  curing  for  one  month 
it  was  stored  in  a  barn,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  being  4.1  tons  of  dry  fodder.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  cutting,  shock- 
ing and  storing  the  fodder  and  running  it 
through  the  feed-cutter  was  $10.31  per  acre. 

Two  lots  of  cows  were  fed  silage  and  fod- 
der respectively,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  the  feeds  were  reversed  in  order  that 
a  true  test  might  be  conducted.  The  rations 
were  so  compounded  that  the  fodder  or 
silage  furnished  at  least  one  half  the  total 
dry  matter  and  two  thirds  of  the  digestible 
carbohydrates.  The  silage  was  eaten  with- 
out waste,  while  a  portion  of  the  fodder  was 
left  uneaten.  Both  lots  of  cows  gained  in 
weight  during  the  trial.  The  results  which 
followed  were  that  on  the  silage  ration  there 
was  produced  12.8  per  cent,  more  milk  and 
10.4  per  cent,  more  fat  than  where  the  corn- 
fodder  was  fed.  It  was  estimated  from  this 
experiment  that  about  $10  more  per  acre 
had  been  realized  from  the  corn  when  pre- 
served and  fed  in  the  form  of  silage  than 
when  fed  as  dry  fodder. 

Many  other  such  experiments  have  been 
performed  and  without  exception  there  seems 
to  be  a  gain  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  preserving  corn  in  the  silo,  as 
against  cutting  and  shocking  it.  Like  results 
are  attained  from  practical  experiments  on 
farms  where  cows  are  fed,  and  it  is  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  feeder  who  has  fed  cows 
with  silage  and  without  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  attained  by  preserving  the  corn 
crop  and  utilizing  it  as  corn-silage  rather 
than  as  dry  fodder.     Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt. 


Feed  the  Ram 

I HAVE  had  farmers  buy  rams  from  me 
before  the  breeding  season  opened  and 
comment  with  pleasure  on  their  healthy, 
thrifty,  fat  appearance.  Later,  after  a 
month  of  heavy  breeding,  they  would  write 
back  and  complain  because  the  ram  was 
then  thin  and  rough-looking.  They  never 
stopped  to  realize  that  when  they  took  my 
ram  he  came  to  them  in  the  right  condition 
to  do  his  work  and  that  I  advised  them  to 
keep  him  so.  .  .  a 
When  in  heavy  service,  the  ram  must  have 
extra  feed.  It  is  like  putting  a  horse  or  team 
into  hard  work  and  expecting  them  to  do  as 
good  work  and  keep  fat  without  any  extra 
hay  or  grain.  They  can't  do  it,  the  ram  can't 
do  it — both  will  pay  well  for  extra  care. 

The  best  way  to  give  the  ram  such  care 
and  feed  is  to  shut  him  up  with  a  good  feed 
of  hay  and  sound  corn  and  oats  at  his  con- 
venience. Each  night  turn  him  with  the 
ewes  into  an  enclosure,  removing  him  each 
morning.  In  this  way  he  will  be  vigorous 
and  will  insure  a  heavier,  stronger  lamb 
crop.  The  lambs  are  the  source  of  the 
profit,  so  arrange  now  to  have  a  goodly  per 
cent,  of  them.  J.  C.  Courter. 


Goats  as  Grubbers 

A farmer's  son,  of  inquiring  mind,  asks  for 
hints  on  killing  crabapple-trees,  large  and 
small,  sumac,  dogwood,  alder  and  locust. 

In  addition  to  the  old,  laborious  grubbing  of 
roots,  cutting  of  sprouts  and  girdling  of  trees 
in  late  summer,  there  has  been  tried  out  of 
late  years  treatment  with  chemicals,  but 
these  have  not  proven  a  practical  success. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  with  the 
Angora  and  milch  goats  to  hold  in  check  or 
exterminate  undesirable  sprout-growth.  The 
goats  have  shown  their  ability  to  conquer 
crabapple,  sumac,  hackberry,  cedar,  fir, 
sycamore,  willow,  wild  rose,  jinison  weed, 
laurel,  thistle,  mullein  and  a  host  of  other 
undesirable  growths. 

The  dogwood,  locust  and  alders  do  not 
appear  among  the  sprout  enemies  the  goats 
have  bested,  but  the  chances  are  that  these 
must  fall  before  them.  From  four  to  six 
goats  to  the  acre  will  do  the  trick. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


Wool  and  the  Wool-Market 

No  MAN  can  accurately  forecast  the  future 
wool-market.  Nevertheless  all  observant 
wool-growers  have  noticed  from  many  straws 
the  way  the  wind  will  probably  blow,  and 
they  feel  confident  of  a  stronger,  instead  of 
a  weaker  market. 

Already  the  buyers  have  come  out  of 
their  winter  of  inactivity,  and  in  the  wool- 
centers  of  the  Far  West  many  good  sales 
of  wool  have  been  made.  Wool  is  a  neces- 
sity and  wool  will  eventually  have  a  buyer 
at  a  fair  price  to  the  grower.  Carefully 
store  your  wool,  therefore,  until  you  receive 
a  fair  price  for  it. 

I  realize  that  the  small  wool-grower  is  at 
a  disadvantage  and  generally  must  sell  to 
the  small  country  buyer  who  buys  the  good, 
the  poor  and  the  indifferent  wool  all  at  the 
same  low  price.  To  get  around  this  difficulty 
several  growers  could  profitably  pool  their 
clips  and  thus  have  sufficient  to  pay  for  ship- 
ping to  the  cooperative  warehouses  or  to 
the  general  markets. 

When  wool  is  low  in  price,  then  is  the 
time  when  the  man  who  has  the  poor  grades 
of  wool  suffers  for  his  folly.  That  is,  the 
sheep-owner  who  allows  his  sheep  to  gather 
all  the  cockle-burs  about  the  farm,  and  al- 
lows them  to  become  filthy  with  chaff  and 
dirt,  finds  that  in  times  of  low  prices  his 
poor-quality  product  is  lower  priced  still. 
By  keeping  the  sheep  healthy  and  always 
growing,  and  in  good  physical  condition, 
losses  are  eliminated. 

Where  the  owner  uses  reasonable  and 
sane  methods  of  sheltering  and  caring  for 
his  flock,  there  will  be  good  fiber  when  the 
buyer  tests  it. 

Every  flock-owner  figures  that  his  wool 
crops  will  bring  money  to  add  to  his  bank 
account,  and  rightly.  But,  as  with  his  other 
money-making  products,  grow  and  market 
the  wool  with  as  good  care  as  you  do  the 
other  crops,  or  no  profits  need  be  expected. 

J.  C.  Courier,  Virginia. 


The  Steel  Roof 

That  Lasts  a  Lifetime 

And  Makes  Money  for  You 
When  Your  Neighbors  See  It 


Edwards  Interlockinsr  "Reo"  Steel  Shin- 
gles last  as  longr  as  your  building  stands. 
Proved  on  thousands  of  homes  and  farm 
buildings.  That's  why  thousands  are  tear- 
ing off  old  wood  shingles,  cheap  tile  and  tar 
preparations  and  putting  on  the  everlasting 

Edwards  Interlocking 
"Reo"  Steel  Shingles 

No  wear-out  to  them.  No  repair  bills.  Once 
on,  your  roofing  troubles  are  over.  You  can  put 
on  Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles 
80  easilyl   Only  a  hammer  and  nails  required. 

$10,000  Guaranty  Bond  Against  Lightning 

An  Edwards  Roof  gives  better  protection  to  a 
building  than  any  other  roof  made.  We  agree 
to  refund  every  cent  you  paid  us  if  lightning 
destroys  an  Edwards  Steel-Roofed  Building. 

We  have  a  Special  Cash  Money-Maklngr 
Proposition  for  the  man  who  writes  for  it,  in 
each  community.  Get  your  own  roof  at  the 
lowest  price  and  let  it  make  money  for  you! 

Write  for  our  big  FREE  Catalog  No.  1058.  Send 
dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote 
you  cost  of  an  Edwards  Roof— freight  prepaid. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
1008-1058  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Iiargest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roofing 

Material  in  the  World.  (54) 


SEE 

THAT  SHUTTLE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
n  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Keg.  price  $1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  larg'e,  I  small.  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c.,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  It  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON,  O. 


II  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
estherdintheU.  S.  Every  one  an  early  developer, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan, '  'How  toMakeMoney  from 
Hogs."       G.  S.  BENJAWIN.  Masonic  Bldg..  Portland.  Mich. 


Story  of  a  Shingle  Nail 

Thirty  years  ago  a  shingle  nail — one  of  the 
M.  I.  F.  Co.  brand  —  was  driven  through  a  shingle  that 
roofed  a  house  located  near  the  seashore.  When  the  shingle 
was  finally  removed  on  account  of  old  age  the  nail  was  found 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  —  free  from  rust  —  as  sturdy 
and  strong  as  the  day  it  was  hammered  in. 
That  ia  the  sort  of  test  that  proves  nail  quality. 


ZINC  COATED  NAILS 


are  cut  from  refined  iron  and  heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc  —  not  "  galvan- 
ized "  or  washed  with  lead,  but  thickly  COATED  with  zinc  which 
protects  them  from  rust. 

They  cannot  rust. 
They  are  the  very  best  OmIs  for 
clapboarding,  shingling,  veranda 
flooring  and  all  exposed  woodwork. 
If  })Our  hardware  store  isn't  supplied,  write  us  for  your  nearest  dealer's  name  and 
our  interesting  book,  "Nail  Knowledge.  "   It  will  be  sent  free. 

Dept.  J,  Branford,  Conn. 


From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  pure 
zinc  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
each  hundredweight  of  M.  I.  F.  Co. 
zinc  coated  Nail*. 


Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co. 
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Animal  Regulator 

by  regulating  the  seat  of  all  diseases — 
the  bowels,  blood  and  digestive  organs 
— it  thoroughly  renovates  the  system, 
drives  out  cholera  germs  and  worms. 
It  is  a  great  money  maker  because  it 
keeps  hogs  healthy,  reduces  feed  bills 
and 

Saves  Time 

Fattening  Hogs 

The  quicker  the  hog  is  fattened,  the  sweeter 
the  meat  and  the  more  profit  to  the  owner. 
When  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  is  used,  yoa 
are  sure  of  getting  early  pork  and  best  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  has  been  used  for  40 
years  by  successful  feeders  of  hogs,  horses 
and  cattle  the  whole  world  over  on  our  money 
back  plan.  If  you  do  not  see  a  decided 
improvement  tell  your  dealer  and  he  will  re- 
fund your  money. 

55  IB.paiis  $s.jo.  Also  in  S7tuiiier 
Packages  and  100  lb.  ba^s,  I/your 
dealer  cannot  supply you^  nurite  us. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regrulator 

is  guaranteed  to  make  your  hens  lay  more 
eggs  and  keep  them  free  from  Asease. 


5en(f  postal  for  valaable  books  on 
Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,    Dept  56,  PhUadelpMa.  Pa. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and 
women  keep  pegging  on  in  the 
same  old  way,  barely  making  a  liv- 
ing, perhaps  without  steady  employ- 
ment. They  don't  know  how  to 
get  a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in 
your  county  to  get  a  permanent 
position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is 
mighty  pleasant  work,  and  we  guar- 
antee good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more 
money  than  you  do  now  or  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to 
us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Hogging  Down  Corn 

*  T  THE  present  time  the  one  great  cry  of 
L\  the  American  farmer  is  some  means  of 
*  reducing  labor  troubles  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  amount  returned  for  the 
product  grown.  The  matter  of  labor  has 
already  reached  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  a  mere  matter  of  the  outlay  required 
to  obtain  it ;  but  the  matter  has  come  to  the 
point  where  many  cannot  get  efficient  labor 
at  the  time  when  they  must  have  it,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  pay.  One  of  the  times  when 
the  scarcity  of  help  and  the  high  cost  of 
it  makes  itself  known  is  at  harvest. 

Hogging  down  corn  will  do  away  with 
this  problem  entirely  on  a  few  acres.  Be- 
sides that,  on  most  farms  and  in  nearly 
every  case  under  record  it  will  return  as 
much  for  the  com  while  standing  on  the 
stalk  as  it  will  when  the  same  corn  is  cut, 
husked,  cribbed  and  later  drawn  to  the  ele- 
vator. Many  characterize  hogging  down 
corn  as  a  lazy  man's  way  of  taking  care  of 
the  crop,  saying  that  it  is  not  good  for  the 
hogs  and  that  the  corn  is  wasted.  But  any 
method  that  will  bring  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  the  same  amount  of  produce, 
plus  a  cerain  amount  of  labor,  would  bring 
through  regular  channels  is  profitable. 

The  greatest  reason  why  many  farmers, 
who  have  tried  the  method  and  have  con- 
demned it,  have  failed  is  simply  because 
they  have  not  done  it  in  the  right  way. 
They,  in  most  instances,  have  turned  a  bunch 
of  thirty  pigs  loose  on  a  field  of  ten  acres. 
In  such  a  case  the  hogs  have  had  more  to 
eat  than  they  could  handle.  As  a  natural 
consequence  they  have  puttered  over  a  great 
deal  and  have  wasted  it.  Do  not  give  them 
more  than  they  can  handle.  Fence  off  a 
small  portion  of  the  field  and  do  not  remove 
them  to  a  fresh  piece  until  the  first  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned  out.  We  have  found  thirty- 
six-inch  hog  fencing  a  very  good  thing  to 
have  around  for  this  use.  Six  posts  set 
loosely  in  the  ground  will  support  forty  rods 
as  long  as  you  will  want  it  to  be  held  up. 
Two  men  can  take  up  that  ainount.  move  it  a 
mile,  stretch  it  and  have  it  tacked  in  less 
than  half  a  day. 

As  a  rule,  we  have  always  run  the  pigs  on 
clover  throughout  the  summer,  feeding  a 
little  ear-corn  each  day.  As  soon  as  the 
green  corn  begins  to  harden,  we  have  begun 
by  jerking  the  ears  and  feeding  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  ear-corn,  though  gradually 
decreasing  the  amount  of  the  latter  until  the 
jerked  corn  is  fed  exclusively.  At  that  time 
of  the  year  we  have  use  for  the  fodder  in 
starting  cattle  on  feed.  Then,  as  soon  as  the 
com  gets  fairly  hard,  a  portion  of  the  field 
is  fenced  off  and  the  hogs  go  in.-  As  far 
as  possible  we  always  aim  to  have  some  sort 
of  shelter  for  them,  so  that  they  can  come 
out  of  the  sun  at  noon.  We  have  never  lost 
any  hogs  by  not  having  shelter,  though  it  is 
best  not  to  run  the  risk.  The  pigs  begin  by 
eating  the  ears  that  they  can  reach,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  they  begin  to  break  down  the 
corn  until  the  lower  ears  are  exhausted.  It 
is  really  surprising  to  note  the  few  times 
that  they  go  away  leaving  a  half-eaten  ear 
behind.  C.  A.  Waugh. 


Profit  in  Pork 

OFTEN  have  I  thought  it  a  loss  to  sell  pork 
by  the  carcass  for  eight  and  one-half  or 
nine  cents  per  pound,  when  by  some  extra 
work  one  could  more  than  double  the  money. 
Last  winter,  not  raising  enough  pork,  I 
bought  a  hog,  weighing  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  pounds,  at  nine  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  costing  me  $41.90.  I  pickled  the 
hams  and  at  Easter  sold  them  for  eighteen 
cents  per  pound.  All  the  rest  of  the  meat 
that  was  suitable  my  husband  and  son  ground 
up  into  sausage,  which  I  seasoned  and 
stripped  into  cotton  rolls  of  five  pounds  each. 
I  buy  the  cheap  factory  cotton  which  costs 
six  cents  per  yard.  I  cut  it  two  and  one-half 
fingers  on  selvage  and  tear  it  across  the 
width  of  cotton,  put  the  edges  close  together, 
turn  over  a  little  to  make  it  strong  and  stitch 
on  the  machine.  After  cutting  in  the  middle, 
I  tie  one  end  and  stuff  as  tightly  as  possible, 
leaving  just  enough  cotton  to  tie  at  that  end. 
I  have  a  strong  ring  of  copper  wire  the  size 
of  bag  and  pin  bag  over  it  while  stuffing. 
This  keeps  the  bag  open  and  is  a  great  help. 
After  the  rolls  are  all  full,  I  melt  lard  and 
rub  the  rolls  when  cold  and  hard,  which 
excludes  air  and  helps  to  keep  them. 

I  have  orders  for  more  than  I  can  make 
at  twenty  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not  go  by 
judgment  in  seasoning,  because  some  years 
one's  judgment  might  not  be  the  same,  while 
by  measurement  and  weighing  the  meat  is 
always  uniform. 

After  finishing  the  sausages,  I  took  all  the 
bones  and  feet  and  made  head-cheese  which 
I  sold  to  a  grocer  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 
This  year  I  expect  to  get  eighteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  lard  I  sold  for  eighteen  cents 
per  pound.  We  cleared  twenty  dollars  on 
the  hog  and  it  was  not  a  week's  steady  work. 
The  men  ground  the  meat  in  the  evenings,  so 
it  did  not  interfere  with  their  work.  This 
year  we  will  have  enough  pork  for  ourselves, 
even  though  my  orders  are  larger. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  B. 


This  patent 
corrugated 
spout  pre- 
vents air 
from  enter- 
ing  cas' 
ing  and 
spoiling 
sausage. 
One  of 
many 
points 
of  supe- 
riority 
of  the 
Enterprise 


Fall  killing  wiU  be  profit- 
able this  year.  There 
will  be  more  money  in 
products  than  in  hogs 
I  on  the  hoof.  To  get 
grreafesf  profit  buy  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Stutter 
and  Lard  Press 


This  perfect  machine  does  the 
work  quickly  and  easily,  saving  time 
and  labor.  It  makes  sausage  that  keeps— air 
cannot  enter  the  casing  to  start  fermentation.  When  used  as  a 
press,  the  lard  cannot  ooze  over  the  top,  as  in  inferior  machines. 
The  one  perfect  machine  of  its  class.  Like  all  that  bear  the  name  Enterprise 
—built  on  honor,  to  last. 

$5.50  for  4-quart  size  at  hardware  and  general  stores.  To  be  sure  of 
satisfaction,  be  sure  you  see  the  name  Enterprise. 

Enterprise  Meat  and  Food  Chopper.  The  chopper  that  really  cuts.  Does 
not  shred.  Four-bladed  steel  knives  revolve  against  perforated  steel  plates. 
Enterprise  Done.  SheU  and  Com  MlU— an  invaluable  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  poultry  owner.  Enterprise  Fruit  and  Wme  Presses— Raism 
Seeders— Sad  Irons— Coffee  Mills,  etc.,  each  best  of  its  class. 

Send  4  cents  in  ttamp*  for  oar  recipe  book,  "The  Enterpriting 
Houtekeeper."  TeUt  how  to  make  200  economical,  tatty  dtmhe: 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  ol  PA.,     Dept.  71.  PMladclpMa,  Pa. 


Flushing  the  Ewes 

FLUSHING  the  ewes  means  simply  fleshing 
them  up  into  better  condition ;  that  is. 
feeding  them  on  some  very  fattening  food 
which  will  also  improve  their  whole  system. 

As  a  practical  system,  nothing  is  more 
necessary  in  the  fall  before  the  breeding 
season,  because  the  ewes  will  all  breed  better 
if  given  a  good  flushing.  It  seems  nature's 
plan  to  wait  until  animals  are  fattening  up 
(thereby  laying  up  energy  to  nurture  their 
young)  before  she  permits  mating.  Exces- 
sive fat  is  hardly  reserve  energy,  but  rather 
a  detriment,  so  she  prevents  animals  which 
are  too  fat  from  breeding,  also.  Especially 
is  this  noticeable  in  the  animals  which  breed 
in  the  fall.  At  this  time  nature's  grasses 
and  food-supply  generally  are  abundant,  and 
if  they  are,  there  will  follow  the  next  spring 
a  plenteous  crop  of  strong  youngsters.  If 
feed  is  scarce,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
old  ones  are  weakened  and  thin,  an  unsatis- 
factory crop  of  thin  offspring  results. 

Farmers  should  then  profit  by  this  and 
give  their  ewes  a  better  change  onto  old 
meadows  and  second  cuttings  of  the  clover- 
fields.  Turn  them  onto  the  stubble-fields  as 
soon  as  the  clover  gets  a  start  and  allow 
them  to  lightly  graze  it.  Give  them  a  chance 
in  the  corn-fields  until  they  begin  to  nibble 
too  many  of  the  ears.  In  general,  treat 
them  as  well  as  you  can.  If  food  in  the 
open  is  scarce,  give  them  some  light  corn 
feeds  regularly,  and  get  them  to  thriving 
before  they  are  turned  with  the  ram.  If  j'ou 
don't  fatten  them  up  now,  you  will  need  to 
do  so  when  winter  is  on.      J.  C.  Courter. 


PROUD 

OF  THEIR 

SHARPLES 

Tabular  Cream  Separators 

Ask  those  who  are  discarding  disk-filled  and 
other  complicated  cream  separators  for  Tubu- 
lars  why  they  do  it 

They  will  tell  you  how  much  more  Tubulars 
make  for  them.  There  is  cash  value  in  the  fact 
that  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of 
°,''"^''*'.S."'^  therefore  skim  faster  and  twice  as 
They  will  telfyou  of  the  unequalled  dura- 
bility of  Tubulars.  A  regular  hand-driven  Tubu- 
lar recently  finished  work  equal  to  100  years' 
service  in  a  five  to  eight  cow  dairy— and  the  total 
cost  for  oil  and  repairs  was  only  $1. 15.  Tubulars 
wear  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed  forever  by 
America's  oldest  and  world's  biggest 
separator  concern. 

Dairy  Tubulars  contain  neither  disks 
nor  other  contraptions  and  are  self-oiling. 

When  you  see  why  others  are  dis- 
carding less  modern 
separators  for  Tu- 
bulars,  you  will 
realize  that  you, 
yourself,  will  final- 
ly have  a  Tubular 
and  had  better  get 
it  now.  You  cannot 
afford  any  other, 
for  Tubulars 
repeatedly  pay 
forthemselves 
bysavingwhat 
others  lose. 

You  can  ar- 
range with  our 
representative  for  a 
free    trial    of  Tlie 

World'sBestwitliout  investing  one  cent.  Other 
arators  taken 
in  ejEcbange. 

Write  for 
catalogue 
No.  111. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHE8TEB,  PA. 
OUeaco,  HL,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
 Toronto,  Can.     Winnipeg.  Can. 


BIG  MONEYto  agents 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  by  Farm 
AND  Fireside  to  agents  during  the  next  three 
months.  This  is  the  biggest  money-making 
proposition  ever  made  by  a  farm  journal. 
A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  necessary.  You 
must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Depsulment 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE      SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


g99  The  Press  That  Bales 
Two  Bales  a  Mlnutev 


I.eads  them  all  in  speed,  good  work, 
safety,  convenience. 

Come  to  beadgaarten. 
We  make  18  styles  of 
Horse  and  Steam  Power 
presses.  Get  an  "Eli" 
and  be  sure  of  being 
right.    Send  for  free 
catalog  today. 
COUJKSPMWCO., 


1116  HaJUMhire  St.,  Qolney.  ID. 


Comparative  Cost  of  Feeding 
Cattle  and  Sheep 

MANY  careful  experiments  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of 
feeding  cattle  and  sheep.  In  a  series  of 
these,  carried  out  under  Professor  Curtiss  at 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  a  car-load  of 
choice  Herefords  coming  two  years  old  were 
fattened  at  the  same  time  as  seventy-nine 
lambs  and  yearlings,  of  the  English  mutton 
breeds,  and  thirty  Merino,  cross-bred,  and 
range  lambs.  Both  cattle  and  lambs  were 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent 
with  health,  and  both  lots  were  finished  and 
marketed  at  the  same  time.  The  cattle  were 
found  to  have  consumed  8.9  pounds  of  dry 
matter  for  each  pound  of  increase  in,  live 
weight,  while  the  sheep  of  all  breeds  con- 
surried  7.37  pounds,  and  the  special  mutton 
breeds,  7.25. 

In  England  recent  experiments  gave  eleven 
pounds  for  cattle  and  nine  for  sheep,  and  in 
all  the  experiments  I  have  come  across  the 
sheep  have  maintained  about  this  rate  of 
advantage. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that,  if 
properly  made  use  of,  sheep  for  fully  a 
fourth  part  of  the  year  cost  almost  nothing 
to  keep,  for  their  vahie  as  weed-destroyers 
and  as  fertilizers  fully  pays  the  bill,  while 
cattle  consume  more  or  less  costly  food  all 
the  time. 

In  the  above  experiments  the  cost  of  the 
feed  of  the  cattle  was  not  published,  but  most 
elaborate  tables  as  to  the  sheep  show  the 
nature  and  cost  of  their  feed — and  they  had 
the  best  of  everything-  -a  little  less  than 
three  cents  for  each  pound  of  gain  made. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  go  fully  into 
details,  but  one  important  feature  I  must 


5kccls  Ginsend 

Chewing  Cum 

A  delicious  chewey  chew  and  tonic  for  the 
stomach  and  nervee.  Recommended  by  phj- 
sicianE.  Distinctively  superior  because  of 
powdered  Ginseng  root  and  lasting  flavor. 
■■Qualitysells  it."  Try  it.  Six  packages  (30 
sticks)  prepaid  25c;  12 for 50c ;  25 for  II.OO. 
CnrrenCT  or  stamps.  ?2  Skeel's  Ginseng  Can 
Bldg.  THE  GINSEN6  GUM  CO..  aiiroD.  Ohio. 


WANTED-MEN 

BRAKEMEN,  nREMEN.  ELECTRIC 
MQTORMEN,  CONDUCTORS, 
TRAIN  PORTERS 

Hundreds  put  to  work.  165  to  tlBO  per 
month.  500  more  wanted.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Application  blank  and  map 
of  new  lines  free.  Give  age  and  position 
wanted.   Enclose  stamp. 

I.  Railway  C.  I.,  No.  36    Indianapolis,  lod. 


n  n  r  I"  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
f  If  t  t  terested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  richest  valley  in 
the  world.  Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands 
of  acres  available  at  right  prices.  The  place  tor 
the  man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  No  lands  for  sale:  organized_to_give  reUable 
information.  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  As- 
soc'n.  S.^CRAilENTO. 


Tganizea  to  give  it:ii<iuic 

California 


Good  positions 
easy.    Our  home- 
study  course  of  10 
weeks  and  ante 
mode]  without  extra  cost 
is  simple,  interesting  and 
practical.     Highly   endorsed — 
reasonable.    First  Uison  fnt.  SeadNvw. 

EMPIRE  AUTO  INSTfTUTE.  710  Empire  BIdg.,  Rocbester.  N.  T. 


M.  J.  Langenderfer  sold  $1350.00  worth  of 
thoroDghbred  pigs  from  five  of  our  0.  I.  C.  1-2 
ton  Sows  in  one  year. 

Positively  only  perfect 
stock  shipped  by  us. 
See  oar  gaarantee 
agunst  Cholera.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  price  list  showing 
some  of  our  famous  herd. 
TheH.  S.  Nelson  Co.,  909  Carton  Bids. ,  Cleveland,  0 


Leaither . 

Uyers  FamoTu 
Lockstitch 
8e«  ^Kr>\ 
that  li^s^ 

Harness,  iboea,  eaovaa,  airn-      Tendon.  ^CSBfe 
ings,  BtrapSf  aoything  beayy  or  Hsht.    Makes  ^^^HkH 
lockjtitch*     Makes  repaira  neat  and  qaiclc.  Sella  ^^K^H 
oo  siebu    #1  prepaid.   At^eoln  gettiog  rich.  ^SBSH 
C.A.Uyen  Co.,  6326  I^zlngton  Ave., Chicago,  HI.  ||| 
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notice :  two  classes  of  what  are  called 
lambs — real  lambs  of  about  270  days  old  and 
yearlings  of  about  370  days — were  included 
in  the  experiments ;  the  lambs  were  finished 
and  ready  for  market  at  fifty-six  per  cent, 
less  cost  than  the  yearlings,  and  they  sold 
for  ten  per  cent,  more ;  and  here  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest — and, 
ioi  the  feeder,  the  most  paying — growth  is 
made  in  the  first  few  months  of  any  domestic 
animal's  existence,  always  providing  he  is 
amply  fed  and  properly  protected.  The  value 
of  the  fleeces  of  these  lambs  was  98  cents, 
and  of  the  yearlings  $1.34.  The  cattle  had 
no  fleeces,  and  the  butcher — not  the  farmer — 
got  the  hides.  Jno.  Pickering  Ross. 


Grain-Feeding  Brings  Results 

THAT  grain  fed  to  a  cow  before  calving  is 
worth  double  what  it  is  fed  to  her  after 
she  "comes  in"  is  claimed  by  N.  E.  New- 
man, manager  of  one  of  the  big  dairy  herds 
near  Bangor,  Maine.  His  story  in  regard 
to  the  matter  is  as  follows.    He  says : 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
generally  accepted  theory  that  a  cow  can  be 
fed  heavily  and  'milked  out'  in  two  or  three 
years  is  all  nonsense.  A  cow,  properly  fed, 
keeps  on  developing  and  increasing  her  pro- 
ductive capacity  until  long  past  the  age  that 
most  dairymen  set  as  the  profitable  limit. 
My  system  is  heavy  feeding  of  grain  while 
the  cow  is  dry  prior  to  calving.  I  feed 
heifers  eight  pounds  or  grain  daily  for  three 
or  four  months  prior  to  calving.  I  feed  the 
taature  cow  her  grain  ration  with  no  marked 
change  throughout  the  year.  This  gets  the 
cows  fat.  I  have  not  lost  a  cow  in  the  last 
six  years." 

Mr.  Newman  plans  to  have  his  cows  go 
dry  about  three  months.  He  claims  that  by 
this  he  can  get  a  better  calf,  a  bigger  aver- 
age in  production  of  milk  and  save  labor  in 


What  can  she  <Jo  in  the  future? 

milking  for  several  weeks.  He  does  not  go 
in  for  a  cow's  record  as  a  producer.  What 
she  has  done  usually  bears  little  relation  to 
what  she  can  do  for  the  future.  In  the  case 
of  one  cow  he  has,  that  formerly  gave  14 
quarts  per  day  when  fresh  up  to  six  years 
old,  in  two  periods  under  his  plans  she 
nearly  doubled  that  amount.  Another  cow 
lhat  gave  14  quarts  daily  with  her  first  calf 
tas  steadily  risen  to  18,  22,  25  and  28 
qtiarts.  His  whole  herd  shows  records 
equally  as  good.  He  has  44  cows.  During 
the  month  of  June,  Mr.  Newman  was  feeding 
his  herd  200  pounds  of  dried  beet-pulp,  100 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  100  of  gluten 
and  TOO  of  corn-meal  in  an  even  mixture. 
One  pound  of  this  mixture  4s  fed  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  given,  and  each  cow 
has  a  bushel  of  silage  and  all  the  dry  hay  she 
will  eat  in  addition,  excepting  in  the  best  of 
the  pasture  season.  John  E.  Taylor. 


Lambs  in  the  Corn-Fields 

OF  LATE  years  it  has  been  a  rather  com- 
mon practice  in  the  West  to  run  the 
lambs  in  the  corn-fields  that  are  to  be 
husked.  The  lambs  make  rapid  growth  on 
forage  that  ordinarily  goes  to  waste,  and 
they  clean  the  fields  of  all  weeds  mostly 
before  they  go  to  seed. 

Raising  lambs  as  we  do  in  eastern  South 
Dakota,  under  partial  range  conditions,  they 
know  nothing  of  ear-corn,  and  we  turn  them 
into  the  corn-fields,  where  they  eat  the  grass 
and  weeds  that  have  made  some  growth 
since  the  corn  was  laid  by.  They  eat  the 
lower  blades  of  corn,  but  do  not  touch  the 
ears.  We  have  followed  this  practice  on 
our  farm  until  we  have  no  weeds  in  our 
torn-fields.  So  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn — usually  the  first  week  in  July — we 
sow  three  to  four  pounds  of  rape-seed  to 
the  acre  just  ahead  of  the  last  cultivation. 
It  soon  sprouts  and  makes  a  good  growth, 
and  such  luxurious  pasture  it  does  make  by 
the  time  the  lambs  are  turned  in  on  it ! 

As  this  practice  may  be  new  to  many  of 
the  readers,  they  may  wish  to  know  when 
to  turn  the  lambs  in  on  the  corn  and  rape. 
Each  season  determines  that  for  itself. 
Turn  the  lambs  in  as  soon  as  the  silks  on 
the  ears  of  corn  have  dried  up.  The  lambs 
are  quite  fond  of  the  silk  and  eat  all  in  their 
reach.  If  they  are  turned  in  before  the  silks 
are  dried,  some  silks  will  be  destroyed,  and 
every  green  silk  they  eat  means  an  unde- 
veloped ear  of  corn.  After  the  silk  has 
dried,  its  mission  has  been  fulfilled  and  it 
does  not  harm  the  ear  to  have  the  dried  silk 
eaten. 

The  lambs  may  run  in  the  rape  and  corn- 
fields for  weeks,  or  till  husking-time,  and 
make  good  growth.    Then,  if  the  lambs  are 


to  be  taught  to  eat  the  ear-corn  in  the  field, 
turn  in  a  few  old  ewes.  They  know  what 
ear-corn  is  and  where  to  get  it,  and  go  right 
after  it.  It  will  be  only  a  few  days  till  the 
lambs,  too,  will  have  learned  that  corn  is 
good  and  will  know  how  to  shell  it  for  them- 
selves. 

To  those  who  have  never  tried  this  way 
of  pasturing  a  corn  crop,  it  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  learn  how  absolutely  clean  a  band 
of  sheep  will  make  a  field.  They  leave  no 
corn  whatever  if  the  band  of  sheep  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  field,  and  the 
husking  costs  nothing.  The  advantages  of 
this  practice  are  many.  First  of  all,  it  is 
the  greatest  labor-saver  in  the  way  of  har- 
vesting a  crop  that  I  know  of.  The  only 
work  of  harvesting  the  corn  is  to  drag 
down  the  stalks  the  last  two  or  three  days 
the  sheep  are  in  the  field,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  the  few  remaining  ears  that  are 
above  their  reach.  The  sheep  clean  the  field 
of  all  weeds  for  the  crop  to  follow.  The 
stalks  of  corn  are  eaten  clean  of  all  leaves 
and  are  no  hindrance  to  the  working  of  the 
ground  for  the  future  crop.  The  ground  is 
manured  evenly  and  well  by  the  sheep  while 
they  are  doing  the  husking.  The  sheep  and 
lambs  are  marketed  early,  and  the  cost  for 
the  crop  is  in  the  bank,  while  many  still 
have  corn  in  the  field,  that  has  still  to  be 
husked,  shelled  and  hauled  to  market. 

We  have  gone  through  it  all  and  know 
what  it  is.  For  years  we  hired  buskers  at 
from  three  to  four  cents  a  bushel  and 
boarded  them  (four  to  six  of  them)  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  we  were  working 
early  and  late,  both  in  the  house  and  out- 
side, to  get  the  com  crop  out.  Then  we 
worked  a  good  part  of  the  winter  shelling 
the  corn  and  hauling  it  to  market  and  selling 
it.  But  now  all  is  changed.  All  the  corn 
that  is  not  cut  to  fill  the  silos  or  to  be 
shredded  is  husked  by  sheep.  The  sheep 
and  lambs  are  fatted  to  a  finish  and  on  the 
market  about  Thanksgiving-time. 

We  cannot  raise  nearly  enough  lambs  each 
year  to  do  our  husking,  for  we  have  not 
pasture  enough  to  carry  the  ewes,  so  we  buy 
two  or  three  double-deck  car-loads  of  range 
yearling  wethers  each  year  to  help  our  lambs 
do  the  husking.  We  buy  the  yearlings  at 
Omaha  in  July  or  August  and  run  them  on 
the  pastures  and  in  the  grain-stubble,  which 
is  always  sowed  to  rape,  too,  till  the  corn- 
fields are  ready  for  them.  We  like  the 
yearlings,  for  they  are  sturdy  range  fellows 
and  will  withstand  whatever  inclement 
weather  we  have  in  the  fall.  We  do  not 
shed  them,  nor  feed  a  single  peck  of  grain 
in  troughs,  but  ship  direct  from  the  fields  to 
Chicago.  Paul  H,  Brown. 


Carrots  for  Milch  Cows 

AN  Oregon  reader  asks  advice  as  to  the 
feeding  value  of  carrots  and  sugar-beets 
for  milch  cows. 

The  best  dairy  countries  of  Europe  use 
root  crops  very  extensively  for  cows.  In 
Denmark  a  quarter  of  the  farm  is  planted  to 
them.  Here,  silage  largely  takes  the  place 
of  roots  as  succulent  feeds,  and  is  considered 
better.  Sugar-beets  and  carrots  are  lower 
in  food  value  as  compared  with  corn-silage 
and  grain  concentrates ;  but  they  are  good 
for  the  cows  when  mixed  with  dry  feeds  to 
furnish  succulence,  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Make  Your 
Fall  and 
Winter 
Dair5ring 
Profitable 


The  wasteful  losses  of  any  ' '  gravity ' '  setting  system  or  poor  cream 
separator  are  always  greatest  when  the  milk  is  often  cool  or  the  cows 
are  old  in  lactation,  and  under  these  conditions,  with  butter  prices 
highest,  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator  becomes  even  more 
important  than  at  any  other  season,  so  that  a 

DE  LAVAL 

Will  Save  Its  Cost  by  Spring 

With  any  setting  system  you  are  wasting  at  least  a  quarter  of  your 
product  at  this  season,  with  cream  and  butter  values  highest,  while  the 
superiority  of  the  De  Laval  to  other  separators  is  always  greatest  under 
the  difficult  conditions  of  separation,  particularly  in  the  skimming  of 
cool  milk. 

Why  delay  your  purchase  of  a  De  Laval  until  another  Spring?  Put 
it  in  now  and  let  it  save  its  own  cost  meanwhile.  And  as  to  that  you  may 
either  buy  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  the  machine  will  actually 
pay  for  itself. 

You  may  prove  all  this  by  test  to  your  own  satisfaction.  See  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  or  communicate  directly  with  the  Company. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
Hoi»  to  Raise  Caloes  Cheaply^  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 
Contains  full  infonnation  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  CcJves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed.  J 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory. 
ELstablished  at  Leicester,  ELngland,  in  1800. 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY.  WAUKEGAN,  ILUNOIS 


I  Learn  how  to  judge  a 
'  Gasoline  Engine.  Know 
what  is  important— what 
'  to  avoid.  These  books 
wilZ  teU  you  everything. 

Sturdy  Jack  2  H.  P.  Pumper 

'  Worldng  a  revolution  in 
'  pumpers.  Low  priced,  too. 
[Write  us  about  it. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MF6.  COHPANY 
Wanen,  Pa. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  sare  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  springy 
wagon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Aslc  for  special  proposition. 
Harref  Spring  Co.,  2%!l>17tta  St.,  Bacine,  Vlia. 


GUARANTEED 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to  ad- 
vertisers. Farm  and  Fireside  folks 
get  the  very  best  results. 


The  Secret  of 
Raising  Plump  Poultry 

Over  18  years  ago  Dr.  Hess  set  about  tackling  the  problem  of  wasted  nutri- 
tion— one  of  the  drawbacks  that  cost  poultry  raisers  thousands  of  dollars 
annually.    After  prolonged  feeding  and  scientific  experiments  in  his  laboratory  he 
introduced  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  a  preparation  consisting  of  highly  concen- 
trated tonics,  which  enable  fowl  to  extract  the  largest  possible  amount  of  nutriment 
from  their  ration  and  convert  it  into  eggs,  flesh,  blood  and  feathers.     In  other  words, 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a'Ce^a 

solved  the  digestion  problem,  carrying  out  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  that  the  more  food  digested, 
the  more  went  to  the  system-building  and  less  to  waste.  At  this  time  of  year,  when  cholera 
is  prevalent  among  poultry,  Dr.  Hess  Pan-a-ce-a  is  particularly  beneficial,  as  it  strengthens 
and  tones  up  the  system  and  helps  fowl  ward  off  disease.    It  also  cures  Roup,  Gapes  ^ 
and  other  poultry  ailments  and  keeps  hens  in  splendid  condition  for  laying  winter 
eggs.     A  penny's  worth  feeds  thirty  fowl  per  day.     Sold  under  this  guarantee: 

Out  PtopositSon 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer.     If  it  fails  to  make  your  hens  lay 
more  eggs  and  keep  your  poultry  healthy,  he  is  authorized  by  us  to  refund  your  money. 
IX  lbs.,  25c.,  mail  or  express,  40c.;  5  lbs.,  60c.;  12  lbs.,  $1.25  ;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50; 
except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  West.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will.  Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess'  48-page  Poultry  Book,  FREE. 

DR,  HESS  A  CLARK 

Uahland,  Ohio 


JVu    Hg*^^    Sinw/i    Tonic  ^  digestive  tonic  of  great  value.    Especially  helpful  to 

•  ■  vmaMmf   hogs,  helping  them  to  digest  more  food  and  put  on  flesh  very 

rapidly.  Keeps  the  stomach  clean — wards  off  cholera — expels  the  worms.  It  is  a  sure  flesh  and  milk  producer.  100-lb 
sack,  $5.00 ;  25-lb.  pail,  $1.60.    Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.    Sold  under  a  written  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  Isi  to  iho  lOth  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.)  will  prescribe 
for  your  ailing  animals.     96-page  Veterinary  Book  Free  for  the  asking. 
Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  2c.  stamp. 

INSTANT  LOVSE  KILLER  KILLS  UCE 
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Natives  digfine  and  loadice  aspbalt  at  Trinidad  Lake 

Gensisco  is  the  roofing  of 
the  age.  Its  foundation  has 
stood  for  ages  past. 

It  beats  shingles.  They  warp, 
crack,  split,  and  rot — more  so  now 
than  ever  before  (lumber  is  g-et- 
ting-  scarcer,  and  shingle-quality 
is  becoming:  poorer  every  year) . 

Beats  tin,  which  rusts  and  needs 
painting:  reg:ularly.  And  even  with 
paint  tin  doesn't  last  like  it  used  to 
— quality  has  deteriorated  here, 
also. 

Coal  tar  has  the  same  old  faults 
it  has  always  had — g-ets  soft  and 
melts  in  the  summer  sun,  and  g:ets 
brittle  and  cracks  in  the  cold,  and 
leaks. 

Genasco 

llie  Trinidad-LAke-Asplialt  Roofing 

is  the  one  roofing  that  lasts.  It  is  made 
of  Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  has  withstood 
the  suns  and  storms  of  centuries;  and 
in  Genasco  it  gives  the  same  lasting  re- 
sistance to  sun,  rain,  snow,  wind,  heat, 
cold — and  even  fire. 

The  oily  nature  of  this  natural  asphalt 
keeps  Genasco  alive  and  strong  to  de- 
fend itself;  and  this  is  why  Genasco  is 
lastingly  waterproof. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  the 
seams  of  Genasco  without  cement,  and 
prevents  nail-leaks  besides.  It  gives 
the  roof  an  attractive  appearance. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  mineral 
or  smooth  surface  Roofings  with  Kant- 
leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Guar- 
anteed, of  course.  Write  us  for  samples 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Beirber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

Lmeat  pndDoen  of  tiplimlt,  ind  Uz;est 
uaof ftctwen  «f  Mdy  roofisg  In  the  wnld. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section  Genasco 

Stoue-snzface  Roofing 

Gravel 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphah-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 

FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
CROWING  SECTION— 

along  the 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 


WILBCR  lIcCOT, 
A.  &  I .  Agt.  for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Jacksonville,  Fia, 


E.N.CLARK, 
A.  &  I.Agt.  forVirglnla 
and  the  Carolinas, 
■Wilmington,  N.  C. 


ELEGANT  THIN  MODEL 


WATCH 


20 
YEAH 

Hunting  case,  beautifully  engrived,  goM  finished  throughout,  stem  wind  k  stem 
pet,  fitted  with  7  ruby  jeweled  American  lever  movemcat,  guaranteed  20  years; 
^J^J    ^J^J  ^''t  long  gold  pliied  chain  fur  Ladies  or  vest  chain  for  Gentg. 


IT     YOU      WILL     BUY  IT-- 

L«t  us  send  it  without  expense  to  you  C,  0.  D.  express  charges  paid  by  us,  for 
ezaminatioD  at  your  nearest  express  office  and  if  you  think  it  &  bargain  and 
equal  in  appearance  to  any  915.00  gold  finished  vratcb  pay  the  express  agent 
13.95  and  it  ia  Tours.  Mention  if  tou  want  Ladies'.  Men's  or  Boys'  stie- 
M.  C.  FARBER,  E37,  2  1  7  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

AGENTS  $4  EiS 

Any  agent  should 
make  it  with  about 
half  day's  work,  sell- 
ing our  FALCON  TOOL,  11-)N-1. 


The  tool  built  expressly  for  the  house 
wife.  Solid  steel.  Light  in  weipht.  Can 
be  carried  in  pocket.  A  Tool  with  a  hun- 
dred uses.  Guaranteed.  Get  started  at  once 
while  it  is  brand  new  to  your  community.  Write  for 
our  free  sample  to  workers  and  new  selling  plan. 
THOMAS  TOOL  CO.,  546  Bamy  St..  DAYTON,  O, 

SECURED    OR    FEE  RETURNED. 

Free  Patent  Book,  Selling   Guide  and 
List   of  Bayers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Inventions.    Advice  Free.    Send  sketch. 
FARNHAM  A  SUES.  Allys.,  562  F.  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT 


and  Upward 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL    FULLY  GUABAMTEED. 

Easy  running.    Easily  cleaned- 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SETAKATOECO.  BAi>is'>;Sis'E°f  H.T. 


Head  work  Shop 

Perfected  Pointers  from  Practical  Persons 


A  Sanitary  Feed-Stall 

THE  floor  is  made  of  concrete,  the  rack  is 
held  in  place  by  two  pieces  of  hoop  iron 
at  the  bottom  and  secured  at  the  top  by 
a  rope  running  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  a 
weight,  that  pulls  the  rack  up  against  the 
hay,  holding  it  closely  against  the  side  of 


the  barn,  thus  preventing  the  hay  being 
pulled  out  in  too  large  bunches  by  the 
horses  or  cattle.  The  trough  below  the  rack 
catches  all  chaff  and  leaves  that  would 
otherwise  fall  to  the  floor  and  which  would 
be  tramped  underfoot  with  the  manure  and 
be  lost  as  food,  but  wovild  make  good  ma- 
nure. There  is  no  excuse  for  wet  and 
sloppy  stalls  with  this  outfit.  Use  plenty 
of  clean  straw  for  bedding,  it  will  keep  the 
stock  nice  and  clean,  and  help  to  swell  the 
pile  of  manure.  J.  W.  Griffin. 


1 

IE 

C-4- 

Catch  for  Swing  Doors 

A GOOD  catch  for 
swing  doors  can 
be  made  as  follows  : 
Select  three  oak 
boards,  or  any  hard- 
w  o  o  d  boards,  two 
inches  wide  by  one 
inch  thick.  Saw 
from  one  of  these 
a  piece  three  feet 
long  (A),  and  in 
this,  two  inches 
from  the  end,  bore 
a  three-eighths-inch 
hole  (F).  Four 
inches  from  F  bore 
a  hole  (E),  then 
another  hole  (D) 
four  inches  from 
E.  This  piece 
should  be  bolted  on  the  inside  of  door  at 
E,  eight  inches  from  the  edge.  Saw  the 
other  pieces  so  they  are  three  inches  longer 
than  half  the  length  of  the  door.  In  each 
of  these  bore  a  three-eighths-inch  hole 
(D-F),  two  inches  from  the  end.  Bolt  B 
and  C  to  A  at  D  and  E.  Nail  blocks  at  top 
and  bottom  of  door  (G)  three  inches  apart. 
Across  these  nail  a  strip  (H).  Let  C  and 
B  slip  through  these  blocks.  In  the  sill  at 
top  and  bottom  of  door  cut  notches  (I)  so 
B  and  C  will  slip  in  nicely.  To  fasten  door, 
pull  down  on  lever  (A),  and  to  unfasten, 
lift  up.  This  latch  holds  the  door  firmly  at 
the  top  and  Ijottom,  and  does  away  with  the 
center  prop  that  double  doors  usually  have. 

R.  F.  Prentice. 


Handy  Hzind  Vise 

ANYONE  want- 
.ing  a  nice  little 
vise  to  hold 
tightly  small  bolts, 
bicycle  axle  or 
any  such  things 
can  make  one 
from  a  hinge  and 
a  small  bolt  car- 
rying a  wing  nut. 
This  vise  need 
not  be  explained,  as  the  drawing  shows 
how  it  is  constructed. 

Thomas  Hofmeister. 


Strong  Stone-Barrow 

THE  sketch  shows  a 
contrivance  found 
useful  for  handling 
stone  or  moving  other 
heavy  or  bulky  mate- 
rial to  which  the  ordinary  wheelbarrow  is 
not  adapted.  Use  two  pieces  of  two-by-three- 
inch  hard  wood  three  and  one-half  to  four 
feet  long  for  the  main  parts  of  framework. 
At  one  end  hang  a  solid  old  barrow-wheel, 
with  bearings  of  strap-iron  so  as  to  have 
two  or  three  inches  of  wheel  below  the 
frame  pieces.  At  the  other  end  bolt  handles 
obtained  from  an  old  farm  cultivator  or 
shovel-plow ;  the  handles  are  bent  out  to 
required  position  and  held  in  place  by  a 
simple  iron  brace  which  strengthens  both 
frame  and  handles.  The  handles  should  not 
be  elevated  too  much  at  ends,  but  be  low  and 
long  enough  to  give  sufficient  leverage  in 
lifting  barrow.    Put  on  a  floor  of  hard-wood 


boards  about  one  and  one-half  inches  thick, 
making  it,  say,  two  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  inches  long,  and  at  the 
front  arrange  a  sloping  board  behind  the 
wheel.  This  board  is  held  by  nails  or  screws 
to  a  block  attached  outside  of  each  two-by- 
three-inch  frame  piece ;  in  the  cut  it  is 
partially  represented  by  dotted  line  and  but 
one  of  the  blocks  that  hold  it  is  shown! 
The  two-by-three's  may  be  placed  as  far 
apart  as  length  of  hub  and  axle  of  the  wheel 
will  allow.  Screws  or  nails  may  be  used  to 
fasten  the  flooring,  and  the  durability  of  the 
bed  will  be  increased  if  two  or  three  flat 
iron  strips,  drilled  with  holes  for  the  screws 
or  nails,  are  used  as  washers,  running  the 
full  length  of  bed  and  up  on  the  front  board. 

J.  G.  Allshouse. 


A  Sled  with  Wheels 

THE  accompanying  sketches  illustrate  a 
handy  device  that  can  be  used  on  the 
farm  or  in  a  truck-patch  or  even  in  town. 
It  is  very  convenient,  since  it  is  made  espe- 
cially for  one  horse.  It  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  a  sled  for  hauling  stones  or 
manure,  and  it  takes  up  much  less  room. 

The  sketches 
-  "  "  -  ■ .  "  are  almost  self- 
explanatory.  The 
wheels  and  the 
runner  should  be  equipped  with  tires.  The 
runner  should  not  be  drawn  so  tight  but 
what  it  can  turn  from  right  to  left. 

A  represents  the  runner ;  B,  the  wheel ; 
C  permits  the  runner  to  move  easily  from 
left  to  right ;  D  is  the  bottom  of  the  sled ; 
E  and  F  represent  the  parts  of  the  frame  ; 
G  is  the  axle  made  from  an  old  buggy  axle, 
and  H  is  an  iron  rod  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  b  e 
drawn  tightly  or 
made  loose. 

When  the  horse 
pulls,  the  device 
runs  practically  on 
two  wheels.  If  in 
going  down  hill  it 
begins  to  go  too 

fast  for  the  horse,  the  runner  comes  down 
on  the  ground  and  acts  as  a  brake.  In  back- 
ing up,  the  wheels  are  far  enough  forward 
to  prevent  interference  with  any  objects. 

Daniel  Micklery. 


Useful  Rivets 

EVERY  farmer  has  a  lot  of 
old  horse-nails  in  the  old 
horseshoes.  Take  a  piece 
of  a  broken  tooth  from  a 
spring-tooth  harrow,  heat 
it  and  punch  a  hole  through  it  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  horse-nail.  When  this 
becomes  cold,  you  can  insert  a  nail  and  beat 
it  down  to  a  very  nice  head,  and  do  it  cold, 
too.  If  you  want  a  nice 
rounded  head  on  the  rivet, 
the  head  of  the  naU  can  be 
rounded  up  a  little  before  it 
is  hammered  down.  Take 
scraps  of  the  modern  steel 
roofing,  cut  them  in  small 
squares,  and  with  the  han- 
dle end  of  an  old  file  you 
can  punch  a  hole  that  just 
suits  the  nail  rivet.  In  this 
way  you  can  always  have 
rivets  of  almost  any  length. 
These  rivets  are  far  stronger 
and  more  serviceable  than 
copper  ones.      Ira  Long. 


A  Good  Fire-Clay 

TAKE  a  wash-pan  or  other  receptacle,  fill 
partly  with  clay,  yellow  clay  being  the 
best.  Add  to  this  a  cup  or  two  of  salt,  and 
water  enough  to  mix  to  a  thick  mortar. 
Wet  the  surface  with  a  wet  cloth  before  put- 
ting on  the  clay.  We  use  it  for  lining 
stoves  and  backwalls  and  grates.  A  fire  can 
be  built  immediately  after  applying.  This 
works  fine  for  us,  some  having  been  known 
to  stay  on  a  year.  Harry  Beresford. 


Dandy  Litter-Carrier 

HERE  is  an  inexpensive  home-made  litter- 
carrier.  Take  an  old  corn-planter  wheel 
and  fasten  to  the  studding  by  means  of  a 
hard-wood  axle,  "shaped  like  a  bracket  on 
telephone-pole."  Bolt  to  the  studding  as  at 
A.  Next  set  a  post  in  the  barn-yard  with 
the  top  on  a  level  with  the  axle  of  the  wheel. 
Post  B  depends  on  the  size  of  wheel  and 
what  distance  from  the  barn  it  is  set.  E  can 
be  number  nine  wire,  but  it  is  better  if  one- 
fourth-inch  cable  is  used.  F  is  a  short 
spring  to  keep  wire  from  breaking.  Dotted 


line  H  shows  position  of  wire  on  return  of 
carrier.  The  carrier  is  easily  made  out  of 
a  box.  Two  barn  pulleys  are  attached  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  strap-iron  as  in  J. 
Next  hinge  the  bottom  on  the  back  end  and 
put  a  stick  on  the  other  end  of  the  box,  with 
a  notch  in  it,  to  hold  the  bottom  up.  Fasten 
in  the  middle  with  a  block  and  a  bolt 
through  both  (C),  so  the  stick  may  move 
easily.  Next  put  two  blocks,  bolted  together, 
on  the  wire  at  the  place  you  want  the  litter 
dumped,  and  when  stick  C  hits  block  D,  the 
bottom  drops  out  as  shown  by  G.  Then 
turn  your  wheel  down  and  the  carrier  re- 
turns. A  hole  in  the  studding  (K)  for  a 
bolt  will  hold  wheel  while  carrier  rvms  out. 

J.  L.  Gillespie. 


Fence-Posts  Last 

WHEN  setting  the  fence-posts,  fill  the  hole 
with  coal-ashes  well  above  the  ground. 
No  person  will  live  to  see  the  posts  rot  off. 

Charles  Bickerton. 


Your  Best  Insurance 

against  accident  when  driv- 
ing along  dark  roads  is  one 
of  our  famous  Rayo  Driving 
Lamps. 

Rayo  Driving  Lamps  will 
not  blow  or  jar  out. 

-  They  are  smaller  than 
other  driving  lamps,  but 
have  a  magnifying  power 
that  throws  a  bright  light 
many  feet  ahead,  while  the 
extra  large  ruby  disc  in  the 
rear  is  readily  discernible  in 
any  weather. 

Rayo  Driving  Lamps  are  fur- 
nished with  double  side  bracket 
attachments,  to  fit  square  or  round 
posts.  They  can  be  used  on  all 
kinds  of  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  Drivinc 
Lamps,  the  Rayo  line  in> 
dudes  lanterns  of  all  styles, 
sizes  and  finishes — each  the 
best  of  its  particular  kind. 
All  are  equipped  with  select- 
ed Rayo  globes,  with  wicks 
inserted  in  burners  ready  to 
lifbt. 

Dealers  everywhere;  or 
write  for  descriptive  circular  to  any  aeency 
of  the 

^Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated  ) 


^4MSDN^INDMILLS 


EHfferent  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
tieavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8. 10,  12, 14.16,18,20  ft. 
(Hametezs.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
iacks  and  gasoEne  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
^    216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111.' 


r  Traveling  Salesmen 

and  Saleswomen  Wanted 

Earn  While  You  Learn.  We  now  have  on  file 
letters  from  thousands  of  Wholesale  and  Manufac- 
turing firms  who  are  anxious  to  employ  Salesmen 
and  Saleswomen  capable  of  earning  from  $1,000.C0  to 
$10,000.00  a  year  and  expenses.  No  former  exi)eri- 
ence  needed  to  get  one  of  these  good  positions.  We 
will  teach  yon  to  be  a  high  grade  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman in  eight  weeks  by  mail  and  our  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  yoa  are  learn- 
ing Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars,  list  of  good  openings  and  testimonials 
from  over  a  thousand  persons  we  have  recently 
placed  in  good  positions. 

Address.  Nearest  Offflce*  Dept*  184 

National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
Chicago  New  York  Kansas  Gty  New  Orleans  Seattle  U.  S.  A. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free, 

RECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  ]3,  QulQC?.  lU. 


Homeseekers— Attention! 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  Nashville,  Chct- 
tanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportsnities  for  the 
profitable  production  of  grains,  grasses,  live  stock 
and  truck  crops.  Fertile  and  attractive  farm  lands 
may  be  had  at  very  low  prices.  Write  me  at  once 
for  free  descriptive  literature. 

H.  F.  Smith,  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  S,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Oat  ont  the  backaches.  Btraine  and  mptnres  by 
Tising  low  Empire  Steel  Wheels  for  ycrar  farm 
hauling.  Tea  can  put  on  a  bigger  load.  Half  the 
work.  JHalf  the  time.  Save  your  team.  Dont 
cut  np  vour  fields. 

EMPIRE  LOW 
STEEL  WHEELS 

cost  only  one-half  as  much  as  wood- 
en wheels.  They  save  yoa  tire  cat- 
ting and  repair  expense.  You  can 
changeyour  wooden  wheels  for  your 
Empire  Steel  Wheels  any  time  in  5  minutes. 
Send  for  free  catalog  showing  wheels  and 
low-priced  Empire  Handy  Wagona, 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  68-M  Quincy,  in. 
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Handles  Barbed  Wire  Easily 

As  I  DO  most  of  my  work  alone,  I  had  quite 
la  bit  of  trouble  in  stringing  barbed  wire 
until  I  hit  upon  this  plan.  I  took  a  heavy 
iron  rod  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  ran 
it  across  under  the  top  box  of  my  wagon 
and  in  front  of  the  back  slats  on  the  box,  so 
when  the  reel  was  on  and  pulling  it  couldn't 
slip  back.  I  then  put  my  reel  of  wire  on 
the  rod,  so  that  the  wire  would  run  off  from 
the  under  side,  and  then  placed  a  two-by-six 


A  F; 


irm 


Post 

Tl 


'HIS  is  an  excel- 
1  e  n  t  way  to 
brace  a  post.  It 
does  not  need 
much  explanation. 
It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  tighter 
you  twist  the  wire 
(A),  the  firmer 
the  post  will  be 
held.  The  end  of 
brace  (B)  rests  on  a  large  stone  (C).  The 
stone  is  placed  either  on  top  of  the  ground 
or  down  so  as  to  be  level  with  top  of  ground. 
1  prefer  the  latter.  Val  Hunter. 


This  May  Save  a  Life 

IT  IS  often  desirable  to 
make  repairs  on  a  roof 
where  supports  cannot  be 
easily  attached.  A  com- 
mon ladder  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose  by  bor- 
ing holes  through  the  side< 
pieces  near  one  end  and 
driving  into  these  bolts  or  spikes  that  will 
project  three  or  four  inches.  These  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  ladder  will  hook  over 
the  comb  of  the  house  and  make  it  perfectly 
safe  to  work  on  while  doing  any  repair 
work.  To  make  it  still  more  rigid,  the 
spikes  or  bolts  may  be  heated  by  a  black- 
smith and  sharpened,  being  turned  slightly 
back  so  they  will  enter  the  shingles  and  thus 
made  doubly  safe.  H.  F.  Grinstead. 


Good  Gate 

AKE  one  piece  of 
two-by-six,  long 
enough  to  reach  across 
gate  space  and  three 
fiQ.t  feet  to  extend  beyond 

post  to  support  weight, 
which  is  made  of  concrete,  or  a  box  of  iron 
or  rocks.  Spike  a  short  piece  of  two-by-six 
on  each  side  of  main  beam,  commencing  at 
picket  nearest  post  and  extending  past  post 
to  end  of  beam ;  this  is  to  reinforce  beam 
and  give  thickness  to  beam  at  bolt  so  that 
gate  will  not  have  side  play. 

Each  picket  is  bolted  loosely  with  one 
bolt.  A  piece  of  one-by-four  serves  for  bar 
at  bottom  of  pickets  to  steady  them.  These 
are  also  bolted  with  one  bolt. 

Set  two  posts  six  inches  apart.  Hang 
main  beam  between  posts  with  heavy  bolt 
or  piece  of  pipe.  Use  just  enough  weight 
so  that  gate  will  rest  solid  in  notch  at  outer 
end  of  gate.  Then  as 
soon  as  gate  is  raised 
the  weight  becomes  the 
heaviest  and  gate  goes 
up,  and  stays  until 
pulled  down  by  means 
of  a  rope  or  chain. 
Fig.  1  shows  gate 
closed ;  Fig.  2,  open, 
and  Fig  3  shows  blocks 
with  notches  nailed  on 
post  for  gate  to  rest  in. 
The  advantage  of  this  gate  is  that  you 
can  drive  up  to  it,  while  with  a  gate 
that  swings  one  is  obliged  to  stop  E 
back  far  enough   to   let  gate  swing. 

A  child  four  years  old  can  open  a  _£ 
fourteen-foot  gate  of  this  style,  and    Fi«  3 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  drifted  shut  by 
snow.    It  eosts  about  the  same  as  a  gate 
on  hinges.  Fay  Davis. 


Fig.  2 


Roots  Rot 

COTTONWOOD  trees,  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  may  be  easily  killed. 
In  spring  or  fall  we  bore  about  five  holes  in 
the  tree,  put  in  each  hole  a  piece  of  salt- 
peter about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  put  in  some 
water  in  order  to  melt  the  saltpeter  and  close 
the.  hole  up  with  a  cork.  After  two  years 
the  roots  of  the  trees  are  so  soft  that  you 
can  plow  them  out.  Carl  Horn. 


Concrete  Water- Pipe 

A FRIEND  of  mine  made  a  whole  water  or 
pipe  line  of  concrete  mixed  at  the  rate 
of  two  parts  sand  and  one  part  cement.  His 
object  was  to  carry  the  water  of  a  spring  to 
the  house.  He  dug  his  ditch  within  six 
inches  of  the  spring  and  started  there.  He 
scooped  out  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  six 


inches  deep  and  six  inches  wide  and  filled 
ten  ffeet  of  it  two  inches  deep  with  concrete. 


Then  he  laid  in  a  perfectly  straight  one-and- 
one-fourth-inch  round  gas-pipe  twelve  feet 
long.  He  added  more  concrete  till  it  was 
about  two  inches  thick  all  around  the  pipe. 
After  it  was  nearly  set  he  turned  the  piije 
with  a  pipe-wrench  and  pulled  it  out  to 
within  a  foot  of  where  the  concrete  ended 
and  proceeded  as  before  till  he  had  the 
whole  of  the  line  finished.  At  the  end  near 
the  house  he  left  the  pipe  in  and  put  on  an 
elbow  and  turned  the  pipe  up  high  enough 
that,  by  adding  another  elbow,  the  water 
flowed  into  a  trough.  I  will  add  here  that  he 
boxed  the  spring  with  two-inch  plank  and  let 
a  short  piece  of  pipe  in  through  an  auger 
hole  one  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the  spring 
and  covered  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  gauze 
netting  to  keep  out  the  dirt.  The  silt  in  the 
spring  was  never  allowed  to  get  up  to  the 
pipe  entering  the  spring.       J.  E.  Elliott. 


on  top  of  the  reel  with  one  end  against  the 
front  end  of  the  wagon-box.  As  the  reel 
turns  toward  the  front  of  the  wagon,  the 
plank  will  stay  in  place  and  keep  the  wire 
from  unwinding  too  fast. 

Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fasten  your 
wire  to  the  post  and  drive  off,  and  you  will 
find  your  wire  will  be  laid  down  perfectly 
smooth  and  tight.    Norman  A.  Woodruff. 


A  Handy  Table 

TH  E  illustration 
shows  a  wide 
board  hinged  to  the 
wall  onto  two  tri- 
angular  bits  of 
boards  hinged  be- 
neath it.  A  button 
holds  the  board 
against  the  wall 
when  not  in  use. 
Pull  out  the  two  triangular  pieces  and  let 
down  the  wide  board,  and  you  have  a  handy 
table  that  will  take  up  very  little  room. 
It  is  a  great  convenience,  and  when  not  in 
use  is  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  Harry  Brown. 


A  Vise  That  Grips 

THIS  vise  is  made  of 
two-by-four  stud- 
ding, one  three  feet 
long  and  one  two  and 
one-half  feet  long. 
Make  both  even  at  the 
top  and  put  a  mortise 
one-half  inch  by  two 
inches  at  lower  end  of 
short  one  and  running 
through  both  of  them. 
Put  a  tongue  eight 
inches  long  in  the  mortise  in  the  bottom  of 
the  short  piece,  so  it  will  work  loose  in  the 
mortise  of  the  long  one. 

For  the  vise  part  I  use  a  three-quarter- 
inch  bolt  six  inches  long.  A  grindstone  or 
fanning-mill  crank,  or  a  wrench,  may  be 
used  to  tighten  the  vise. 

Abram  Phillips. 


To  Mend  Old  Furniture 

THE  drawers  of  an  old  bureau  I  purchased 
were  badly  wrecked  and  some  of  them 
nearly  falling  to  pieces.  I  began  fitting 
suitable  length  pieces  of  "quarter-round" 
stuff  in  the  inside  corners  of  the  drawers 
and  nailing  them  in  place  with  long,  slim 
nails,  dove-tail  fashion  from  both  inside  and 
out.  The  "quarter-rounds"  left  a  nice, 
smooth  finish  in  the  interior  of  the  drawers, 
they  are  very  quickly  put  into  place  and 
render  the  drawers,  when  nailed,  as  rigid  as 
new.  Paul  R.  Strain. 


Rat  Slaughter-House 

AFTER  using  rat  biscuits 
and  poisons,  in  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  rats, 
I  devised  the  following 
plan  : 

I  took  an  old  hollow- 
ground  razor-blade  and 
shaped  it  as  shown  in 
the  sketch,  making  it 
very  sharp,  and  placed  it  in  the  rat-hole. 
This  transformed  the  rat-hole  into  a  slaugh- 
ter-house. The  trap  is  always  set  and  is 
very  cheap  _  and  simple.  This  has  been, 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me. 

Smith  Pershing. 


Opens  the  Door 

HERE  is  a  very  convenient  sliding  door 
for  a  stable  which  is  easily  made.  First, 
secure  a  piece  of  rope  and  fasten  it  to  one 
end  of  the  door,  in  the  middle,  so  it 
will  pull  straight  (A).  Next  run  it  through 
the  pulley  (B)  and  fasten  a  weight  to  the 
end  of  the.  rope   (C).     Second,  secure  a 


— —  

C" 

catch  made  out  of  any  wood  or  iron  so  as 
to  hold  the  door  when  not  in  use.  D  gives 
an  idea  how  to  make  it.  After  the  catch 
is  made,  fasten  a  rope  to  it  and  run  it 
through  the  pulley  (E).  Next,  dig  a  small 
hole  in  road,  stretch  the  rope  over  this 
and  fasten  the  rope  to  the  peg.  F  shows 
hole  and  G  shows  peg  on  which  the  rope 
is  fastened.  When  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
passes  over  this  rope,  it  pulls  the  catch 
from  its  place,  allowing  the  weight  to  pull 
open  the  door.      Walter  H.  Ketterer. 


Winners — August  25,  1911 

The  Headwork  ideas  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  August  2Sth  number 
were  : 

For  the  Puller  .  .  A.  M.  Besecner 
Eggs  are  Safe  .  .  .  J.  F.  Baker 
Rhubarb  Kmk      .      -      -    D.  S.  Burch 


TheR.F.D.and  the  Automobile 

These  Two  Great  Factors  Have  Been 
Uppermost  In  Giving  To  The  Farmer 
City  Life,  Enterprise  And  Comfort 

THE  benefit,  comfort  and  pleasure  derived  from  the  possession  of  an 
automobile  are  measured  only  by  the  kind  of  automobile  you  own.  In 
the  Marion  you  get  all  car — you  are  not  paying  part  of  your  good  money 
for  a  fancy  name  nor  an  "advertised  reputation" — the  Marion  sells  on  merit. 
_  You  don't  have  to  be  an  engineer  in  order  to  operate  a  Marion  car,  because 
simplicity  of  construction  is  its  chief  characteristic — self-reliance  was  born  in  a 
Marion.  This  car  can  be  operated  and  turned  in  crowded  city  streets  or 
narrow  country  roads — it  can  be  started  by  your  wife  or  daughter  as  easily 
as  she  turns  a  cream  separator  crank. 

Here  is  a  car  that  will  pull  sand,  mud,  snow  or  slush — it  requires  no 
tinkering,  just  gasoline  and  plenty  of  oil.  With  moderate  care  any  model  of 
the  Marion  line  should  last  a  lifetime. 

MARION  "35" — Five-passenger,  flush-sided,  fore-door  Touring  Car;  wheel  base  112'; 

fully  equipped.  less  top  and  windshield   $1285 

MARION  "33'' — Two-passenger,  Torpedo  or  Open  Roadster;  wheel  base  111";  full 
equipment,  including  large  brass-bound  tool  box,  and  gasoline  tank  in  rear;  price 
(less  top  and  windshield)  $1150 

MARION  "48" — Pive-passenger,  flush-sided  fore-door  Torpedo  Touring  Car;  wheel 

base  120°;  fully  equipped,  less  top  and  windshield   $1750 

MARION  "46,"  Two-passenger,  and  MARION  "47,"  four-passenger,  same  specifica- 
tions as  MARION  "48."  Price,  each  $1750 

Send  for  the  Marion  Catalog.   It  tells  you  everything. 

The  Marion  Sales  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wear  Ruthstein's  Steel  Shoes— 

For  Ccmforty  Health  and  a  Saving  of  $10  to  $20 

Nearly  a  million  people  have  bought  my  Steel  Shoes.  Every 
pair  was  sent  out  on  Free  Examination.  Every  pair  could  have 
been  returned.  But  every  Steel  Shoe  Wearer  recognized  at 
once  what  my  Steel  Shoes  meant.  Today  not  one  of  them 
would  do  without  my  Steel  Shoes.  They  know  now  perfect 
comfort  in  all  kinds  of  work — in  all  kinds  of  weather.  They 
know  what  it  means  to  be  free  from  wet  feet,  and  all  resulting 
sickness,  such  as  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  sore  throat, 
and  even  the  dreaded  pneumoi  Ja.  They  know  what  it  means  to 
be  free  from  corns, bunions, callouses.and  sore, aching, tired  feet. 
And  they  know  real  shoe  economy.  For  the  half  million  Steel 
Shoe  wearers  will  each  save  610  to  $20  shoe  money  on  every  pair 
of  my  shoes.    Steel  Shoes  outlast  5  to  6  pairs  of  ordinary  shoes. 

Don't  you  want  to  join  this  great  army  of  health-savers  and 
money-savers?  Don't  you  want  to  do  your  work  without  your 
feet  bothering  you?  Don't  you  want  to  save  about  $10  on  your 
shoe  money  every  year?  Then  wear  Steel  Shoes,  like  the  half 
million  that  are  now  doing  it. 

No  More  Wet  or  Cold  Feet 

Pxevents   Colds,   Rheumatism,  Pneumonia— 
N.  M.  RUTHSTElN      And  No  More  Corns,  Bunions,  or  Callouses 

The  Steel  Shoe  Matt— he  has  There  is  nothing- in  the  world  like  my  Steel  Shoes.  Nothing  can  even 
made  a  nulUon  feet  happy,  compare  with  them.  The  soles  are  stamped  out  of  a  thin,  rust-resist- 
ing, seamless,  special  process  steel.  This  steel  extends  from  heel  to 
toe  and  up  around  the  edges.  There  are  no  cracks  or  seams.  The  soles  are  studded  with  adjust- 
able steel  rivets  which  protect  them  from  wear  and  give  a  sure,  firm  footing.  When  rivets  wear 
out  they  can  easily  be  replaced  by  yourself.  Fifty  rivets  cost  30  cents  and  they  will  keep  your 
shoes  in  good  repair  for  two  more  years. 

Let  me  prove  all  these  wonderful  advantages  to  you.     You  ought  to  have 
enough  consideration  for  your  own  health  and  comfort  to  write  me  a  postal  for 
the  facts  right  now.   Read  how  the  construction  of  my  Steel  Shoes  makes 
them  absolutely  the  greatest  boon  to  the  outdoor  worker  ever  invented. 

My  Free  Book  Proves  It 

Bead  why  the  heels  and  soles  on  Steel  Shoes  can't  wear  down  at  one  side  or 
Xtm  over,  can't  give  you  an  tmeven  standing  surface,  can't  throw  the  weight  to  one 
side  on  your  ankles.  That's  one  reason  why  steel  shoes  can't  cause  crippled,  sore,  aching 
feet,  tired  ankles.  Do  you  know  the  real  reason  why  you  get  so  tired  standing  on  your  feet 
all  day  tramping  around?  It  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  have  broken  down  the  instep  of 
your  leather  shoes,  making  you  stand  fiat  footed.  There's  where  the  fatigrue  comes  in. 
Thousands  of  people  have  their  shoes  made  to  order,  putting  in  steel  shanks  to  prevent 
this.  Every  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  that  I  make  prevents  it.  And  here's  the  economy  feature.  Let 

to  you  that  Steel  Shoes  Outwear  3  to  6  Pairs  of  All-Leather  Shoes 

The  light,  thin,  rust-resisting  Steel  Shoes  are  practically  indestructible.  They 
can't  ever  shrink,  crack,  curl  up  or  bend  out  of  shape— they  can't  spring  a  leak  or 
get  your  feet  wet  from  the  outside  or  inside. 

They  are  fastened  everlastingly  to  the  light,  strong,  pliable  water- 
proof uppers  by  an  absolutely  water-tight  connection.  And 
these  steel  soles  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets — 
which,  when  they  wear  down,  can  be  replaced  by  you.  50  rivets 
cost  only  30c  and  make  Steel  Shoes  good  for  two  years  more. 
Isn't  that  economy?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Steel  Shoes  out- 
wear 3  to  6  pairs  of  leather  shoes— that  they  are  more  com- 
fortable and  better  protection  than  any  other  work  shoe  boot 
ever  made?  Don't  you  want  the  proof  of  all  these  statements? 

Write  Me  a  Postal  NOW 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  in  different  heights  and  sizes  from  6  to  Ifl 
Inches— sizes  from  1  to  12,  for  men  and  boys.  I'll  send  the  shoes  you 
want,  on  free  examination— you  to  decide,  after  a  try-on  in  your 
own  home,  whether  or  not  they  justify  everything  I  have  said 
about  them  and  more.   Your  money  right  back  If  you  want 
It— no  questions,  no  quibbling.   Mail  me  a  postal  for  my 
free  book.  Take  this  step  NOW  to  Insure  your  comfort 
and  health  and  shoe  economy.  Address 

N.  M.  RUTHSTElN, 

The  Steel  Shoe  Man 
264  Seventh  St..  Racine,  Wis. 
Canadian  Fct.  t     €reat  Britain  Fct. , 
lorontOt  Can.     Northhomplon,  Eng. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  October  10,  191/ 


Stone 


TWEXTY  years  ago  the  oil  lamp  had 
already  been  driven  out  of  the  city 
into  the  country  home  where  gas 
could  not  follow — so  we  thought. 

In  those  days  we  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a  country  home  lighted 
with  gaslight. 

But  like  the  telephone  and  free  mail 
delivery  gaslight  has  finally  left  the  city 
to  become  a  common  rural  convenience. 

In  the  year  1911,  the  up-to-date  vil- 
lager or  fanner  not  only  lives  in  a  gas- 
lighted  house,  same  as  his  city  cousin,  but 
when  he  drives  home  on  a  cold,  wet  night 
he  actually  lights 
up  his  barn,  his 
barnyard  or  porch- 
es on  his  house 
with  this  gas-light 
by  simply  turning 
an  ' '  ignition ' '  but- 
ton on  a  post  or 
wall. 

*    *  * 

And  this  change 
seems  quite  like 
magic  when  you 
consider  that  this 
rural  gaslight  is 
home-made —  made 
by  the  family  it- 
self right  on  the 
premises. 

Take  fifteen  min-        CRUSHED  STONB 

utes  once  a  month 

to  make  all  that  can  be  used  in  a  large 
Louse. 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  curious  manu- 
factured stone  known  commercially  as 
"Union  Carbide." 

This  wonderful  gas  producing  sub- 
stance, ' '  Union  Carbide, ' '  looks  and 
feels  just  like  crushed  granite.  For 
country  home  use  it  is  packed  and 
shipped  from  warehouses  located  all  over 
the  United  States  in  sheet  steel  cans  con- 
taining 100  pounds. 

Union  Carbide  won't  burn,  can't  ex- 
plode, and  will  keep  in  the  original 
package  for  years  in  any  climate.  For 
this  reason  it  is  safer  to  handle  and 

Store  about  the  premises  than  coal. 
*    *  * 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  "Union 
Carbide"  give  up  its  gas  is  to  mix  it 
with  plain  water — the  gas,  which  is  then 
instantly  generated,  is 
genuine  Acetylene. 

When  piped  to 
handsome  brass  chan- 
deliers and  fixtures 
Acetylene  burns  with 
an  intensely  brilliant, 
Stiff  flame,  that  the 
wind  can't  affect. 

This    flame  makes 
light  so  white  in  color  that  it  is  com- 
monly called  "Artificial  Sunlight." 

Experiments  conducted  by  Cornell 


University  have  proven  that  it  will  grow 
plants  the  same  as  sunlight  itself. 

Physicians  recommend  Acetylene  as  a 
germicide  and  a  remedy  for  eyestrain, 
and  it  is  used  as  an  illuminant  in  fifty- 
four  hospitals  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Then,  too.  Acetylene  is  so  pure  that 
you  might  blow  out  the  light  and  sleep 
all  night  in  a  room  with  the  burner  open 
without  any  injurious  effects  whatever. 

On  account  of  its  being  burned  in  per- 
manent brass  fixtures  attached  to  walls 
and  ceilings,  Acetylene  is  much  safer 
than  smoky,  smelly  oil  lamps,  which  can 
easily  be  tipped  over. 

For  this  reason  the  Engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Insurance  Under- 
writers called  Acetylene  safer  than  any 
illuminant  it  commonly  displaces. 

In  addition  to  aU  these  advantages, 
Acetylene  light  is  inexpensive. 

An  Acetylene  Hght  of  24:-candle  power 
costs  only  about  4  cents  for  ten  hours' 
lighting,  while  for  the  same  number  of 
hours  regular  oil  lamps  of  equal  volume 
cost  about  6  cents  in  kerosene,  chimneys 
and  wicks  on  the  average. 

*  «  * 

Consider  this  carefully  and  you  will 
hardly  wonder  at  the  fact  that  there  are 
today  no  less  than  185,000  town  and 
country  homes  lighted  with  home-made 
Acetylene,  made  from  "Union  Carbide." 

Once  a  month  some  member  of  the 
famdy  must  dump  a  few  pounds  of 
Union  Carbide  in  a  small  tank-like  ma- 
chine, which  usually  sets  in  one  corner  of 
the  basement. 

This  little  tank-like  machine  is  auto- 
matic— it  does  all  the  work — it  makes  no 
gas  until  the  burners  are  lighted  and 
stops  making  gas  when  the  burners  are 
shut  off. 

The  lights  located  in  every  room  in 
your  house,  on  your  porches,  in  your  horse 
and  cow  barns,  or  barnyards  and  chicken 
yards  if  you  like,  will  all  be  ready  to  turn 
on  with  "a  twist  of  the  wi-ist  or  a  touch 
of  the  button  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night. 

No  city  home  can  be  as  brilliantly  or 
as  beautifully  illuminated  as  any  one  of 
these  185,000  homes  now  using  Acetylene. 

*  *    «  - 

If  you  want  to  be  up-to-date,  enjoy 
modern  conveniences, 
and  keep  the  young 
folks  at  home,  write 
us  how  many  rooms 
and  buildings  you 
have.  We  will  send 
you  free  an  intensely 
interest  ing  lot  of 
facts,  figures  and 
booklets. 

Just  address  Union  Carbide  Salea 
Company,126  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Dept.  A-28. 


LEARN  BY  MAIL  TO 

Stuff  Birds 

ra^'^k^^  and  Animals^ 

Today     ^^apnak  tan  hides,  make  rugs,  etc 

"^^^^^^^  Most  interesting  art  in  the 
world.   Learn  it  right  at 
borne  by  mail,  in  your 
spare  time.     GET  OUR 

Taxidermy  Book  FREE 

It  tells  all  aboat  onr  school  and  howwe teach  this 
floe  basloess  by  mail — and  the  book  is  abso- 
lutely FBE£*  Uake  big  profits  io  your  spare  time. 
Save  yoor  fine  trophies.  Decorate  your  home  with  beau- 
tiful epecimeoB.  Yoa  will  be  delighted  with  our  beau- 
ttfal  book  for  it  tella  yoa  all  about  taicidermy.  Send  (or 
the  free  bi>ok  today.  NorthwoBlern  School  off  Taxl< 
dermy,  3637  Rey  BIdfl.,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 


SahdoW  $ 

256  H.  p.  Stationary. 
Engine— Completes: 


Givea  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can*t  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor— ideal  cooling  system. 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  easo- 
line,  alcohol,  distillate  or  eas 
Sold  on  15  days*  trial.  VOIJB 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-year  ironclad  gnarantce.  Sizes 
2H  to  20  H.  P..  at  proportionate 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship. 
Postal  brings  full  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
c»iTifl  in  your  locality.  (116) 
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Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 


US  Canton  Av.V 
Betrolt.  Michy 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted   For  Twenty  •Five  Years. 

rpCiPIlT  DAin  To  Anr  station  Eutol  Rocky  Mom- 
rnClUn  I  rAlU  hm.  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  tliree  roUs  or 
  more.    Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PLT  •  •  •  •  Weigbs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.10  per  roU. 
TWO-PI.T  •  •  •  Weigbs  49  lbs.,  lOS  Square  Feet,  81.30  per  roU. 
THBE£-PIiT  •  Weigbs  65  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:    We  save  yoa  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

€oldi  Sun  or  Bain. 


Indestructible  by  Heat, 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertieement.  Satisfaction 
gaaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  yon  to  Sonthem  Illinois  National  Bank. 
CENTURY  MANUFACTURIWC  COMPAWY,  Dept.  695,  East  St.  Louis,  llle. 


Pulling  the  Stumps 

*FTER  Stumps  have  been  split  by  powder, 
ZA  they  may  be  pulled  with  horse-power. 
^  The  cost  of  this  equipment  will  be  from 
$20,  for  three  steel  pulley-blocks  and  one 
hundred  feet  of  one-half-inch  plow-steel 
cable,  to  $40,  for  stronger  pulley-blocks  and 
longer  and  heavier  lines.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  how  the  power  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  this  method. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  pull  being  placed  at  a  will 
produce  double  the  amount  of  force  applied 

at  point  L.  In 
other  words,  two 
horses  pulling  at 
a  is  theoretically 
equivalent  to  four 
horses  pulling  at 
point  L.  The  pull 
placed  ,at  point  b 
will  produce  the  equivalent  of  eight  horses 
at  point  L.  Again,  the  pull  being  placed  at 
point  c  will  produce  the  equivalent  of  six- 
teen horses  at  point  L. 

In  making  fast  to  a  stump  that  is  to  be 
pulled,  the  chain  should  be  as  near  the  top 
as  possible.  The  anchor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 
(A),  should  have  the  fastenings  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  entire  set- 
ting of  the  lines,  .as  here  described,  for  all 
pulls.  The  blocks  may  be 
added  or  taken  off  as  the  load 
increases  or  decreases. 

Very  small  stumps  may  be 
pulled  by  horses  directly  at- 
tached to  them  by  making  a 
hitch  about  the  stump  with  a  chain  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

One  soon  learns  the  amound  of  powder  to 
apply  to  each  pull  and  will  be  surprised  at 
the  rapidity  of  this  method.     E.  V.  Voris. 


FIG. 2 


The  King  Road-Drag  Improved 

'T'AKE  an  eight-foot 
^  eight  -  by  -  nine 
crosstie.  Rip  it  to 
four  by  nine  inches. 
Take  off  one  edge 
two  inches  on  the  face  and  three  inches  up 
the  side.  Mortise  as  for  sled  frame  two  inches 
from  square  edge ;  four  mortises  for  eight- 
foot  drag,  three  mortises  for  six-foot  drag. 
Take  a  tough  two-by-four  and  cut  four  cross- 
pieces  thirty  inches  long,  fit  the  ends  in 
mortises  and  wedge  or  pin  them  fast.  The 
drag  should  be  square  for  good  work.  An 
old  drill-wheel  tire  straightened  will  shoe 
the  square  side  of  both  parts  of  the  six-foot 
drag,  but  a  splice  will  be  needed  for  the 
eight-foot  one.  The  drag  is  for  three  or  four 
horse  work  on  the  road  or  after  the  plow, 
or  in  the  field.  Two  horses  will  Jiandle  a 
six-foot  drag  either  place,  or  an  eight-foot 
drag  the  reverse  way  in  a  field.  For  leveling 
up  the  field  after  the  plow  or  for  crushing 
clods  or  covering  small  grains,  or  for  road 
work  after  the  county  scraper,  this  tool  far 
surpasses  a  roller  for  effectiveness.  Four 
strong  rings  with  eye-bolts  are  fastened  to 
the  ends  of  this  drag.  You  will  need  no 
harrow  after  this  tool. 

A  short  chain,  with  two  hooks,  constitutes 
the  hitch,  and  one  of  them  loosened  and 
brought  over  to  opposite  side  of  the  drag 
makes  a  sled  on  which  the  other  tools  needed 
for  that  particular  job  can  be  transported 
from  field  to  field.  Rings  should  be  one-half 
inch  thick  and  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  to  make  a  handhold  for  carrying 
or  lifting.  L.  P.  Roemer. 


Always  be  on  the  alert 
for  new  inventions  and  im- 
proved methods  which 
lessen  labor  or  save  time. 

Many  manufacturers 
have  experts  who  spend 
their  entire  time  improving 
their  products  and  experi- 
menting with  new  methods 
of  doing  things. 

When  these  are  per- 
fected, you  can  usually  find 
them  advertised  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside.  It  is  there- 
fore to  your  interest  to  look 
through  these  columns 
carefully  each  issue,  as 
something  may  be  there 
which  is  just  what  you 
have  been  wanting. 


TTELLASTIC 

'  Underwear  is  just 
what  the  name  im- 
plies— soft  like  velvet, 
and  elastic. 

ytULAST/c 

Ribbed  Fleece -Lined  Underwear 

Ribbed  for  elasticity  and  smooth , 
easyfit.  Fleece-Iinedforiuxurious 
warmth  and  delightful  comfort. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  weave  of 
the  VELLASTIC  fabric,  the 
fleece  can  never  wash  away,  wear 
off,  knot  or  grow  damp  and  soggy. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
Made  in  Separate  Garments  and 
Union  Suits  at  50c  and  up. 

Look  for  the  Bodygard  Shields  when 
buying  underwear.  It  is  your  safe- 
guard. Most  dealers  can  supply  you. 

Wi-itefor  Bodygard  Book  No.  65. 

Utica  Knitting  Co. 
Utica  New  York 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Un- 
deriuears,  including 
Lambsdown,  T-wolayr, 
Sfiringtex  and  Airyknit. 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amazing  "DETEOIT"  Kero- 
sene Engine  shipped  on  15  days* 
FEEE  Trial,  proves  kerosene 
cheapest,  safest,  most  powerful 
fuel.  It  satisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  oa  reliable  farm 
engine:  if  not,  pay  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobile  owners  are 
burning  up  so  much  gaso- 
line that  tne  world's  supply 
is  running  short.  Gasoune 
is  9o  to  15c  higher  than  coal 
oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
tliree  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oiJ. 


Cyl- 

nders  can* 
notcarboDiza 


Amazing  "DETROIT'? 

The  "DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  handle* 

coal  oil  successfully;  uses  alcohol,  gasoline  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  withoat  cranking.  Basic  patent — only  three  moring 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no  gears — no  valves — the  utmost 
in  simplicity,  powerandstrengtb.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes, 
2to  20h.p,,  in  stockready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  just 
before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  van.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  rans  homo 
electric-lighting  plant.    Prices  (stripped),  $39.50  up. 

Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engina 
till  yoa  investigate  amazing,  money-saving,  power-sarine 
•'DETROIT,"  Thousands  in  ose  Costs  only  postal  to  find 
out.  If  you  are  first  in  your  neiphborhood  to  write,  wo  will  allow 
yoa  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write! 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  133  Beilevue  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

Engine.  Bams  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 

1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  balk.  4th.  Easily 
port&ble;  mounted  anjuhere.  6tb,  Every  engine 
t  and  horse  poRcr  gutfnnteed.  6th,  Abso- 
lutely frost  proof.  7th,  PoeitiTcly  most 
economlc&l  running  engine  made.  8th,  Only 
cQj^ine  with  pulley  on  both  sides.  9th,  SmkU 
pulley  on  cam  shaft,  for  rery  b1o»  mkchlnea. 
10th,  Perfect  lubrication,  ooolint;  &  Ignition. 
Hth,  Lowest  cost  engine  In  the  world.  ISth. 
Made  by  reputable  firm,  60  years  In  buslneas. 

United  States  Engine  Works 

1607  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


2  to  50  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Send  postal  today  for 
Illustrated  Catalog. 


PA   V   p   1^  V  8£C17B£X>   OK  FEB 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
▼ICTOK  J.  EVANS  <k  CO.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  CU 


OT:  Rifai-hi  Engi  n6  tf^ARft 
!2Kerosene«'Qasorme'^iiy= 


Greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  4  cycle  water- 
cooled  farm  engine.  Buns  any  bind  of  machin- 
ery—pumps— eaws— separators— feed  grinders- 
water  Bysteme — electric  light  outfits,  etc. 
4  &  6  h.  p.  size*  at  proportionate  pricea, 
AUo  complete  line  of  2  cycle  engine*. 
Very  simple.  Uses  little  fuel.  Best  material 
and  workmanship.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Shipped  complete  all  ready  to  run.  Ifo  extraa 
to  buy.  Guaranteed  by  a  big  re- 
sponsible concern.  Write 
CBUIog  TODAT  and  aak  abonl 
30  Day  Trial  Offer 
Gray  Motor  Co, 
1067  D.  S.  Moton 
Bidl£iig 
Dctroil,  Hio. 
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HAVING  seldom  been  killed,  and  never  convicted  of 
killing  anybody  else,  I  regard  myself  as  a  person 
^  of  peace.  Wherefore  I  was  pleased  immensely 
to  read  in  the  public  prints  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  concluded  negotiation  of  a  brace  of 
arbitration  treaties,  one  with  France  and  the  other  with 
England,  which  positively  were  guaranteed  to  put  war 
put  of  business. 

These  treaties,  we  were  assured,  being  once  ratified, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  war  with 
England  or  France.  All  that  would  then  be  necessary, 
in  or'der  to  end  the  whole  bloody  business,  would  be 
to  induce  all  the  other  nations  to  make  like  treaties  with 
each  other.  This,  it  was  averred,  would  be  compara- 
tively easy,  once  the  lead  were  taken,  the  example  set, 
by  three  such  eminent  countries. 

"For,"  it  was  pointed  out  in  one  editorial  whose 
author  did  not  seem  to  intend  it  for  the  humorous 
department,  "the  united  power  of  these  three  countries 
could  easily  impose  peace  on  the  world,  if  need  be,  by 
show  of  force." 

Why  Not  Fight  to  Keep  Peace? 

IN  BRIEF,  these  three  countries  could  compel  the  world 
to  keep  the  peace,  if  they  had  to  fight  all  the  time  to 

do  it ! 

This  idea  of  having  peace  at  any  price  seemed  rather 
good  to  me  until  a  fortnight  later,  when  France  and 
Germany  got  tangled  up  over  Morocco,  and  were  on 
the  verge  of  war.  The  price  of  wheat  went  up  one  and 
seven-eighths  cents  in  one  day,  and  the  market  reports 
said  the  war  scare  did  it.  I  had  been  holding  my  wheat 
for  a  better  price,  and  this  looked  good.  Therefore,  I 
set  out  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  war,  as  an 
institution,  was  likely  to  be  retired  from  circulation.  If 
it  was,  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  it  would  happen 
before  my  wheat  was  sold. 

Therefore,  I  hunted  up  an  Eminent  Member  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps.  It  was,  of  course,  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  have  any  views  on  the  subject,  because  if 
he  should  get  suspected  of  positive  opinions  on  any- 
^thing  he  couldn't  be  an  Eminent  Diplomat.  They'd  fire 
him.  Still,  on  such  a  question,  one  must  talk  to  an 
Eminent  Diplomat,  else  one  cannot  put  over  one's  bluff 
about  special  information  and  insight. 

Approaching  the  E.  D.,  I  asked  in  a  rough-necked, 
low-browed  tone  of  voice  which  must  have  grated  sadly 
on  his  sensibilities : 

"What's  all  this  about  the  arbitration  treaties  putting 
an  end  to  war?  Are  they  going  to  do  it  before  this 
year's  wheat's  sold?" 

E.  D.  looked  the  pain  he  felt,  and  indicated  inability 
to  grasp  the  purport  of  my  inquiry. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  I  groped,  "is  whether,  if 
these  treaties  with  France  and  England  are  ratified, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  all  chance  of  fighting  with  either 
of  them?  Is  the  good  old  world  threatened  with  an 
end  to  war?  Isn't  there  going  to  be  anything  for  the 
historians  to  vvrite  about  hereafter?  Are  the  days  of 
potential  romance  positively  ended?  Are  the  Ten  Best 
Sellers  to  be,  perforce,  all  problem  novels  and  packing- 
house descriptions,  merely  because  war  is  to  become  a 
back  number?  Is  the  race  to  degenerate  into  a  lot  of 
mollycoddles,  without  a  chance  to  be  drafted  into  hero- 
ism and  the  vice-presidential  class?" 

A  Few  Questions  on  the  Subject 

A VAGUE  notion  of  my  intent  seemed  to  dawn  on  him. 
He  looked  exceeding  serious,  as  a  diplomat  must 
when  he  is  getting  ready  to  hand  one  across  to  you,  and 
said  : 

"Beyond  doubt.  President  Taft  has  initiated  a  move- 
ment which  will  write  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  true 
benefactors  of  the  race." 

"Yep,  sure,"  I  conceded,  "but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  it's  to  the  scrap-heap  for  the  dreadnaughts ; 
whether  the  soldiers  are  liable  to  be  looking  for  jobs 
at  harvest-time  next  summer ;  whether  the  plowshare 
market  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  bear  influence  of  a 
world-wide  movement  for  the  transmogrification  of 
swords ;  whether  the  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
committees  are  to  lose  all  the  army  posts  and  supply- 
depots  in  their  home  districts.  Why,"  I  hurried  on, 
seeing  that  he  threatened  to  interrupt  me,  "do  you 
realize  what  a  tragedy  it  would  be  for  Senator  Warren 
of  Wyoming  if  war  were  to  be  put  on  the  bum?  For 
years  and  years,  he's  been  getting  appropriations  for 
-Fort  Laramie  and  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  in  order  that 
Wyoming  might  be  in  proper  posture  of  defense  against 


Peace  at  Any  Price 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

an  invading  fleet  of  French,  English  or  German  battle- 
ships. There  wouldn't  be  any  more  excuse  for  keeping 
up  those  forts  if  there  were  not  going  to  be  any  more 
war;  and  then  what  reason  would  the  people  of  Wyom- 
ing have  for  continuing  to  reelect  Senator  Warren? 
What's  a  senator  for,  if  not  to  get  appropriations  for 
the  state?" 

He  made  a  nervous  gesture  of  deprecation,  but  I  was 
going  quite  some  by  this  time,  and  declined  to  be 
stopped. 

"Take  dear  old  Senator  Dupont,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  uncle  to  the  Powder 
Trust.  How  would  he  be  able  to  keep  up  any  real,  live 
interest  in  being  a  senator  if  there  were  not  going  to 
be  any  more  war,  or  any  market  for  powder?  And  so 
on  down  the  list :  who  would  want  to  serve  on  the  Naval 
Affairs  committee,  if  he  couldn't  have  a  navy-yard  in  his 
district?" 

The  Eminent  Diplomat  at  last  saw  my  drift. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said,  "but  also  wrong."  I  thought 
that  was  a  mighty  good  bit  of  diplomacy.  "You  need 
not  be  concerned  about  these  treaties  putting  the  battle- 
ship fleet  on  the  rocks,  or  necessitating  the  cancellation 
of  all  the  army  and  navy  commissions  and  leaving  the 
country  without  any  real  aristocracy.  Not  at  all.  These 
treaties,  my  dear  boy,  will  merely  make  it  possible  for 
the  diplomats  to  prolong  their  conversations  about  mat- 
ters of  difference  between  nations;  and  in  prolonged 
conversation  is  often  to  be  found  the  way  to  peace." 

That  began  to  look  like  peace  at  any  price,  with  a 
vengeance;  but  it  was  no  time  for  facetious  remarks. 
Em.  Dip.  went  on  : 

"There  is  no  way  to  prevent  wars  among  nations. 
Anybody  who  claims  to  have  discovered  a  way  is  either 
very  innocent,  or  very  guilty.  Nations  used  to  fight 
when  their  emperors  wanted  to  fight.  Wars  were  mighty 
frequent  in  those  times,  because  the  emperors  liked  the 
amusement.  Later,  they  fought  when  their  kings  could 
induce  their  cabinets  to  agree  to  fight.  That  made  wars 
rather  less  frequent,  because  the  cabinets  frequently 
wouldn't  agree.  Still  later,  they  fought  when  kings  and 
cabinets  could  convince  their  parliaments  that  they 
ought  to  fight. 

Why  Nations  Fight  To-day 

" -jyT  owADAYS,  speaking  generally  and  with  allowance 
1^  for  some  notable  exceptions,  nations  fight  when 
the  people  of  one  country  decide  that  they  want  to  fight, 
and  when  the  people  of  another  country  decide  that 
they  rather  fancy  the  idea,  too.  That  makes  it  still 
more  difficult  to  get  the  necessary  agreement,  because 
the  people,  who  do  the  paying  and  the  shooting  and  the 
being  shot  at,  have  never  been  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
amusement  as  the  emperors  and  kings  and  cabinets 
used  to  be. 

"Nations  fight  about  three  general  sets,  of  questions : 
those  which  involve  the  national  honor,  those  which 
involve  vital  interests  and  those  which  involve  substan- 
tial advantages.  As  a  rule,  questions  which  cause  wars 
are  of  the  third  class;  but  thfe  nations  usually  claim 
that  they  consider  that  honor  or  vital  interest  are 
involved. 

"A  perfect  illustration  is  found  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Russia  was  fighting  for  mere  advantage,  but 
claimed  that  her  national  honor  was  at  stake.  Japan 
was  frankly  fighting  because  her  vital  interest,  her  very 
right  to  national  existence,  was  at  stake.  Russia's 
eagerness  for  advantage,  for  more  territory  and  com- 
merce, forced  the  war. 

"If  Germany  and  France  should  fight  over  Morocco, 
Germany's  desire  for  territory  and  commercial  opportu- 
nity would  have  caused  it ;  but  France  would  fight  back, 
not  because  her  vital  interest  was  involved,  as  was 
Japan's,  but  because  her  honor,  prestige,  self-respect  as 
a  nation,  was  involved.  France  would  not  be  vitally 
affected  if  she  gave  Germany  all  Germany  asks  in 
Morocco ;  but  France  would  lose  place  and  prestige, 
and  therefore  cannot  yield. 

"In  the  case  of  our  war  with  Spain,  you  may  decide 
for  yourself  what  caused  the  conflict.  We  claimed  it 
was  vital  interest :  Cuba  was  at  our  door,  involved  in 
revolution  and  turmoil  which  menaced  us  with  pestilence 
and  turbulence.    We  claimed  that  we  intervened  in 


Cuba  to  end  that  danger.  Perhaps  so;  some  people 
think  we  intervened  because  we  wanted  Cuba.  Anyhow, 
we  assured  the  world  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  inter- 
est.   Nations  never  admit  the  meanest  motive. 

"So,  I  am  trying  to  explain,  you  can't  hope  to  put  an 
end  to  war.  It's  a  dream.  But  you  can  decrease  the 
number  of  possible  causes  of  war;  you  can  provide 
opportunity  for  talking  past  the  danger-point  in  crises. 

"We  already  have  arbitration  treaties  with  France 
and  England.  These  provide  for  arbitration  of  ques- 
tions which  are  properly  subject  to  arbitration.  To  be 
a  proper  subject  for  arbitration,  it  must  be  a  question 
susceptible  to  determination  under  the  principles  of  law 
or  equity.  But  what  questions  are  susceptible  of  deter- 
mination in  that  way? 

First,  "Let's  Talk  It  Over" 
"'T'hat's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  answer.    Before  two 

1  countries  can  arbitrate,  they  must  agree  to  arbi- 
trate. Th  ese  proposed  treaties  with  France  and  England, 
in  effect,  provide  a  method  by  which  we  can  agree 
whether  a  difficult  question  is  one  for  arbitration  or  not 
They  provide  one  new  chance  of  reaching  a  peaceable 
adjustment  of  differences. 

"Let  me  illustrate.  As  our  relations  with  France  or 
England  now  stand,  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  first 
recourse  is  to  diplomacy :  to  talking  it  over,  trying  to 
agree  between  ourselves.  Most  disagreements  are  set- 
tled in  this  way. 

"If  this  method  does  not  bring  agreement,  then  comes 
arbitration.  This  is,  in  effect,  submitting  the  difference 
to  a  court,  both  parties  binding  themselves  in  advance 
to  accept  the  decision.  Here,  the  proceeding  is  like  a 
lawsuit;  both  sides  have  counsel,  prepare  their  cases, 
submit  testimony,  present  briefs  and  make  arguments. 

"But  there  are  still  left  certain  questions  which  are 
not  susceptible  to  decision  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished rules  of  law  and  jurisprudence.  It  is  to  provide 
for  this  difficult  class  of  cases  that  the  treaties  nov»- 
pending  have  been  drawn.  They  provide  that  if  there  is 
difficulty  agreeing  to  arbitrate,  then  the  two  countries 
shall  each  establish  a  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
composed  of  three  citizens  of  each  country,  or  otherwise 
constituted  as  the  countries  shall  agree,  by  exchange  of 
notes,  in  a  particular  case. 

"This  Joint  High  Commission  shall  organize,  select 
secretaries,  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer 
oaths,  etc.,  and  the  expenses  shall  be  equally  borne  by 
the  two  countries.  It  shall  inquire  into  the  whole  matter 
in  disagreement,  and  if  five  of  the  six  commissioners 
shall,  at  the  conclusion,  agree  that  the  subject  is  prop- 
erly one  to  be  subjected  to  arbitration,  then  there  shall 
be  arbitration." 

This  delay  of  a  year  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  about  the  whole  procedure.  It  provides  a  means 
to  get  postponement,  to  prevent  hasty  action  under  the 
influence  of  excitement  or  temporary  passion  of  the 
public  mind.  It  is  especially  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  because  in  effect  it  would  give  this  coun- 
try a  year's  time  in  which  to  get  ready  for  trouble,  if 
it  were  apparent  that  there  were  going  to  be  trouble. 
Notoriously,  we  are  about  the  worst  prepared  nation 
of  the  first  class. 

Arbitration's  a  Good  Thing 

BUT  the  difficulty  about  it  is  that  a  treaty  is  not 
enforceable.  It  is  only  an  agreement.  The  moment 
war  is  declared  all  treaties  are  blown  to  the  four  winds. 
Japan  and  Russia  had  plenty  of  treaties  one  day. 
They  didn't  abrogate  them  by  agreement.  Japan  sent  a 
fleet  into  Port  Arthur  to  start  war,  and  the  gun  that 
started  war  ended  all  treaty  arrangements  till  peace  was 
restored. 

So  with  this  arbitration  business.  It  is  a  good  thing 
because  it  provides  more  things  to  talk  about,  to  waste 
time  over,  to  give  folks  a  chance  to  cool  off  and  to  think. 
"When  angry,  count  ten ;  when  very  angry,  count  one 
hundred,"  said  Jefferson.  This  plan  proposes  that  we 
shall  always  have  time  enough  to  count  one  hundred — 
provided  the  other  fellow  doesn't  haul  off  and  smash  us 
while  we're  counting,  or  provided  we  don't  wallop  him 
while  he's  engaged  in  the  praiseworthy  mathematical 
amusement. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  talk  about  international  peace,  to 
get  to  believing  in  it,  to  think  over  how  much  war  and 
armies  and  navies  and  pensions  cost.  It  all  helps  make 
war  less  popular  and  less  likely  to  happen.  And  in  this 
regard  the  discussion  of  universal  arbitration  and  world- 
wide peace  is  an  excellent  business. 
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The  Deeps 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  October  10,  191 1 


OW  understand,  Dolly,"  and  John 
Matherson's  straight  upper  lip  came 
down  with  a  sudden  jerk,  "I've  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  running  bills, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  begin  to-day, 
and,  furthermore,  I'm  not  going  to 
allow  you  to  do  it,  either." 
His  j'oung  wife  held  her  head 

  very    straight.     Her    cheeks  went 

suddenly  crimson.  She  tilted  her  chin  upward  with  a 
graceful  little  motion  he  had  always  admired.  "I've 
not  asked  permission,  kindly  remember,"  she  informed 
him.  "When  I  do,  it  will  be  time  to  either  refuse  or 
grant  it,  I  think." 

He  laughed  harshlj-.  "No;  5'ou  are  not  given  to 
asking  either  permission  or  advice.  I've  found  that  out 
during  this  year  we've  been  man  and  wife.  I  asked 
you,  when  I  paid  your  first  bill,  not  to  run  another,  but 
time  and  again  they've  been  sent  in  until  at  last  I'm 
through  asking.  It's  the  man's  right  to  be  master  in  his 
home,  and  I'm  forbidding  now.    I  intend  to  be  obe\xd." 

She  swept  him  a  mock  courtesy,  her  ej  es  blazing,  the 
blood  flaming  in  her  cheeks  until  it  seemed  it  would 
burst  through  the  fine  skin.  Then  she  stood  upright, 
one  hand  beating  a  nervous  tattoo  on  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

"j\Iy  lord,"  the  words  rang  out,  clear  and  full,  with  a 
little  mocking  note  of  defiance,  "you  should  have  bought 
a  slave !" 

He  whirled  angrily  in  his  chair.  "I  thought,"  he  flung 
out  hotly,  "I  was  taking  a  reasonable  being  into  my 
home  and  my  life.  I  find  it  was  a  capricious  child 
instead.  From  the  first  it's  been  one  continuous  round 
of  bickering — wilfulness — pettishness  !  I'm  tired  of  it!" 
The  anger  died  from  his  face  and  a  sudden  weariness 
came  to  it.  He  reached  out  his  hand.  "Sit  down,  Dot, 
and  let's  talk  things  over  in  a  reasonable  way.  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  or  unjust,  God  knows.  I  meant  to  be 
a  good  husband  to  you.  We've  made  a  big  mistake,  but, 
now  that  it's  done  beyond  recall,  why  not 
agree  to   live   in   some  kind  of  comfort?" 

She  made  no  move  to  sit  down.  He  could 
see  her  bosom  rise  and  fall  tumultuously. 
"VV' hat's  the  use  of  talking  things  over?"  she 
protested.  "It  merely  means  the  arguing  again 
of  your  right  to  saj'  'thus  far  and  no  farther'^ 
whenever  it  chances  to  please  your  fancy. 
Have  I  been  extravagant  beyond  what  you 
expected  me  to  be?  If  so,  tell  me.  Have  I 
not  a  right  to  my  clothes?" 

He  drew  back  his  hand.  "Have  I  refused 
3'ou  money  whenever  you  asked?  Have  I 
complained  of  extravagance?  If  3'OU  wish  a 
regular,  certain  allowance,  name  the  amount, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  meet  it." 

"I  don't  want  an  allowance."  She  laughed 
a  little  bitterly.  "I  never  had  one.  I  shouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  one.  I'd  feel  as  if  I 
had  a  great,  ungainly  elephant  on  mj'  hands 
that  must  be  treated  just  so.  It  would  spoil 
all  the  fun  to  be  forever  figuring  whether 
you'd  spent  it  all,  or  still  had  enough  to  buy  a 
pint  of  peanuts.  It's  much  simpler  to  just  get 
v.  hat  you  want,  when  you  happen  to  run  across 
it,  and  charge  it  up.  I've  always  done  it.  I 
always  expect  to  do  it,  because,"  a  coaxing 
little  pout  accompanied  the  swift,  upward 
glance  she  sent  across  to  him,  "when  my  hus- 
band married  me,  he  took  me  just  exactl}'  as 
1  was,  and  there's  no  sense  whatever  in  his 
being  such  a  cross  old  bear  over  every  little 
thing.  Moreover,  I'm  going  shopping  to-day, 
and  I  expect  to  see  oceans  of  things  that  I 
shall  just  sweep  in,  and — "  with  a  determined 
little  nod,  "I  shall  have  them  all  charged,  every 
single  one." 

He  sprang  up,  and  stood  facing  her.  "No, 
you  will  not."    His  voice  was  low  and  con- 
trolled,  but   the  hot  Matherson   blood  was 
boiling  in  his  veins.    "/  shall  be  first,  and 
unless  you  give  me  your  word  that  yon  will 
do  as  I  say  I  shall  forbid  every  store  in  the 
place  trusting  you  in  my  name.    You  say  I  took  j'ou  as 
you  were.    I  did,  but  it  was  because  I  didn't  know  you, 
and  that  your  own  will  and  pleasure  came  before  any- 
thing else  in  this  world  !" 

Twice  her  lips  parted  as  though  to  speak,  but  no  sound 
came.  Her  face  was  suddenly  very  white.  Wordless, 
she  turned  and  went  from  the  room. 

A  moment  later  John  Matherson  swung  angrily  down 
the  street ;  but  after  a  bit  the  anger  died  from  his  face. 
He  half  smiled.  He  remembered  how  she  would  come 
creeping  into  his  arms  when  he  reached  home,  with 
tears  and  pleadings  for  forgiveness.  Yet,  with  all  the 
tears  and  pleadings,  she  would  never  consent  to  give 
up  her  own  will. 

He  turned  slowly  around.  Poor  little  girl,  he  thought, 
walking  quickly  toward  home,  no  one  had  ever  crossed 
her  before ;  he  knew  when  he  married  her  that  she'd 
ruled  home  and  friends  alike  from  the  time  she  first 
began  to  toddle,  motherless,  about  the  house;  and  she 
was  very,  very  dear.  He  told  himself  hotly  that  he 
should  have  been  kinder,  more  patient,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  understand  how  much  farther  a  kiss  went 
than  a  scolding  with  the  wilful  little  woman  he  had 
chosen  for  his  wife. 

He  hastened  his  steps. 

"Dot — Dot—"  he  called,  throwing  open  the  door; 
then,  no  answer  coming,  he  hurried  to  the  stairs. 
"Dotty,  dear,"  he  sang  out,  "I  want  you." 

Still  there  was  no  answer,  and  he  crossed  slowly  to 
his  office.  Could  it  be  possible  she  had  really  gone 
shopping,  as  she  threatened?  An  envelope,  white,  cold, 
forbidding,  lay  on  his  desk.  He  tore  it  open  and  drew 
out  a  note. 

"Good-by,  John."  He  read  the  words  slowly,  his  lips 
going  suddenly  dry,  a  queer  blur  coming  before  his 
eyes.  "We'll  take  our  lives  and  go  our  separate  ways. 
It's  the  simplest  way  out,  I  think.  Good  luck  to  you, 
and  your  end  of  it.  Dolly." 

There  was  no  smallest  word  asking  forgiveness,  no 


hint  of  repentance,  but  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  hardly  dry,  was  a  big  tear-blot. 

He  read  it  again,  his  face  growing  white  and  old,  then 
laid  it  down,  reached  for  it,  and  read  it  yet  the  third 
time.  He  looked  around  the  room.  Everything  was  full 
of  her  presence,  and  then,  soundless,  but  with  his  big 
shoulders  shaking,  he  dropped  lifelessly  into  his  chair 
and  laid  his  head  on  his  folded  arms. 

Life  went  on  somehow,  he  hardly  knew  how.  He  ate, 
drank,  went  to  and  from  his  office  mechanically ;  and 
in  the  evening  sat  looking  moodily  into  the  night, 
dreaming  of  a  cheek  pressed  against  his  own,  of  soft 
arms  about  his  neck,  of  clinging  lips  meeting  his.  He 
arose  one  morning  and,  glancing  into  the  mirror  to 
adjust  his  tie,  saw  staring  back  at  him  the  face  of  what 
looked  to  be  an  old  man,  with  drawn,  careworn  lines 
about  the  mouth  and  hair  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray. 

He  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  fixedly  back  at  it, 
staring  into  the  gloomy  eyes ;  then  with  a  sudden  tight- 
ening of  the  firm  lips  he  turned  away.  "John  Mather- 
son," he  said  slow!}',  "you  may  have  been  a  fool,  now 
be  a  man." 

That  night  he  paid  the  housekeeper  a  month  in 
advance,  locked  up  the  house  and  went  into  bachelor 
quarters  in  an  apartment  block  and  began  life  over 
again. 

There  was  no  more  staring  into  the  night  for  him. 

When  he  went  to  his  office  the  next  day,  with  his  old 
grasp  on  business  once  more,  and  began  to  gather  up 
the  loose  ends,  he  suddenly  found  himself  confronted 
with  what  looked  like  chaos.  He  called  for  books  and 
papers,  and  locked  himself  into  his  private  office,  and 
there  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  ruin.  His 
partner  had  been  away  for  a  week.  In  his  absorption 
he  had  hardly  noted  it  Now,  he  found  not  only  his 
partner,  but  his  fortune,  was  missing. 

His  lips  closed  yet  tighter,  his  shoulders  seemed  to 
grow  a  little  broader,  and  when  he  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out  among  the  office  force,  it  was  as  a  man  who 


*  Good-by,  John.'  He  read  the  words  slowly,  his  lips  going  suddenly 


is  master  of  himself  and  of  the  circumstances  about 
him.  The  lines  in  his  face  seemed  in  some  strange  way 
to  have  been  smoothed  out.  He  looked  ten  years 
younger.  He  was  himself  again,  a  man  of  purpose  and 
of  grit. 

He  closed  his  safe  with  a  bang  one  night,  some  five 
years  later,  gave  a  hasty  look  at  his  watch  and  turned 
to  the  man  sitting  opposite. 

"I'm  off,  Wentworth,"  he  said.  "I  can  just  make  that 
train ;  and  if  Jones  is  in  New  York,  and  I  can  nail  him 
quick  enough,  it  will  go  pretty  hard  if  I  don't  close  the 
deal." 

He  glanced  about  his  office,  his  eyes  sharp  and  keen, 
his  whole  bearing  alert,  as  of  a  man  who  asks  no  more 
than  a  fair  chance  at  life.  "It's  been  a  tussle,"  he  added 
grimly,  "but  if  I  get  Jones  and  carry  this  through,  it 
will  bring  me  within  sight  of  the  top  once  more.  Til 
give  up  these  quarters  and  get  my  old  ones  back  again." 

The  last  words  were  called  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
swung  into  his  coat  and  hurried  out. 

As  he  was  hastening  along  the  next  afternoon,  on  his 
quest  for  Jones,  he  happened  to  glance  upward,  and  at 
a  window  opposite,  in  a  crowded  dining-room,  he  saw 
the  profile  of  a  woman,  dressed  all  in  gray,  with  soft, 
dusky  masses  of  hair  piled  high  on  a  small,  erect  little 
head.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  but  as  he  paused  he 
saw  her  turn  with  that  quick  little  uplift  of  the  chin  he 
had  always  likened  to  the  eager,  graceful  motion  of  a 
bird.  It  was  enough.  Business,  and  Jones,  could  wait. 
He  turned  abruptly  and  went  in. 

He  paused  at  her  table. 

"Dolly,"  he  said. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  the  delicately  arched  brows 
lifted  a  bit,  as  with  surprise. 

"You?"  she  responded,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  in  one  of  his ;  then  unconsciously  the  other 
v.'as  reached  out  and  laid  over  it  possessingh'.  His 
stern,  strong  face  grew  all  at  once  gravely  tender,  and 
something  almost  like  a  mist  came  to  the  fine,  gray  eyes. 


/'I've  hunted  for  you  for  five  years,"  he  spoke  slowly, 
"just  for  the  chance  to  say  'forgive  me.'    Will  you?" 

She  drew  her  hand  away  with  a  little  frown.  "Give 
me  my  hand,  John,"  she  reproved,  a  deeper  red  staining 
her  cheeks.  "We're  in  a  public  dining-room,  remember." 
"But  you're  my  wife." 

She  laughed  banteringlj-.  "Even  so,  this  corner  of  the 
earth  doesn't  know  it,  and  besides,"  she  looked  up 
gravelj',  through  long,  curling  lashes,  "that  part  of  our 
lives  is  like  last  year's  cast-off.  garment,  folded  and  put 
one  side." 

"But  last  year's  garment  can  be  brought  out  and 
refreshened.  We  always  use  them  a  second  time.  At 
least,  most  of  us  do.  Sometimes  I  really  like  them 
better  than  when  new." 

"Do  you  ?"  5he  asked,  surprisedly.  "I  should  think  it 
would  be  horrid.  /  never  do.  One  season  is  enough  for 
me.  I  hate  things  that  must  be  furbished  up  and  fussed 
with  and  al>vays  handled  just  so,  for  fear  a  spot  or  a 
worn  place  might  suddenly  come  into  view." 

He  sat  down.  "Let's  be  friendly?"  he  pleaded.  "I've 
looked  for  you  everywhere,  Dolly — "  Then,  as  the 
waiter  paused,  "Oh,  bring  me  anything — the  best  you've 
got.  T  can't  be  bothered  ordering.  Have  you  ordered, 
Dot?"  dropping  easily  to  the  pet  name. 

A  hot  flush  came  to  her  cheeks,  a  queer  little  pucker 
to  her  brow.    She  nodded. 

"Well,"  as  the  waiter  turned  away,  "is  it  to  be  for- 
giveness ?" 

She  brushed  an  imaginary  crumb  from  the  table.  An 
introspective  look  came  to  her  eyes,  darkening  even 
their  dark  depths.  "Call  it  whatever  you  like;  only,  is 
it  worth  such  a  pretentious  name?  In  order  to  forgive 
one  rnust  have  suffered  greatly,  I  think,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,"  breaking  off  a  bit  of  bread  and  tasting  it  delib- 
erately, "I've  not  allowed  our  little  tiffs  to  assume 
enough  importance  to  be  greatly  unhappy  over  them." 

She  shot  a  direct  glance  at  him  from  eyes  that  were 
now  very  bright.  "If  you  remember,"  she  informed  him, 
"I  always  had  a  great  penchant  for  being 
comfortable.    When  things  make  me  uncom- 
fortable, I  just  don't  think  of  them,"  with  a 
funny  little  grimace.    "It  makes  one  grovt  old 
and  horrid  to  worry,  therefore  I  never  fret 
over  trifles." 
"And  j-ou're  happy.  Dot?   Really  happy?" 
She  laughed,  a  gay,  thoughtless  little  ripple. 
"Of  course,"  she  affirmed.    "I've  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  except  be  happy." 

He  leaned  toward  her,  his  clear-cut  face 
dropping  into  stern  lines  once  more.  "Will 
you  never  cease  to  play  with  life.  Dot  ?  Never 
cease  being  a  child?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Never!"  emphatically. 
"I'd  rather  play  on  the  shore."  Something  dark 
and  haunting  came  creeping  into  her  eyes. 
'"The  deeps  are  too  deadening !"  She  gave  a 
little  mock  shiver,  but  he  thought  the  smiling 
lips  grew  tense  for  just  the  shadow  of  a  second. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  eagerly.  "If  you're 
always  in  the  shallows,  what  do  j'ou  know 
about  the  deeps?" 

She  busied  herself  diligently,  for  the  space 
of  a  moment,  with  her  chicken,  and  when  she 
raised  her  eyes,  the  little  haunting  shadow  had 
gone  and  the  red  lips  were  softly  curved  and 
smiling. 

"Nothing — and  much,"  with  a  swift,  laughing 
glance.  "I  can  sit  on  the  beach,  my  friend,  and 
build  forts  in  the  sand,  while  vi'atching  the 
waves  come  rolling  up  and  in.  I  can  see  how, 
when  others  become  submerged,  they  get  car- 
ried out  to  sea,  and  so  I  move  my  forts  baclc 
to  safety  and  keep  dry,  and  interested,  anJ 
happy.  Oh,  j-es,"  with  that  little  upward  tilt 
once  more,  "I  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
deeps — theoretically." 

He  sighed.  "Where  have  you  been  all  the 
time,  Dot?"  he  inquired.  "I'm  only  here  for 
J  ..  the  day  and  had  not  the  least  idea  of  finding 
you.  Dolly,"  his  face  softening  again,  "I  don't 
care  how  you  look  at  life.  I  don't  care  whether 
you  see  it  from  niy  standpoint  or  jour  own.  /  want  you. 
I  can't  go  on  without  you.  I've  missed  you  these  five 
3ears  u«til  every  day  has  seemed  a  year  by  itself.  I  had 
tc  get  out  of  that  house.  It  was  haunted.  We'll  be 
happy,  dear,  if  you'H  only  come  back.  I'll  try  to  under- 
stand things  from  your  standpoint.  We're  older  now. 
I,  at  least,  have  been  through  the  deeps.  I  lost  every 
cent  I  possessed,  but  I'm  climbing  up  again.  In  a  way, 
I've  enjoyed  the  fight.  It  gave  me  something  besides 
you  to  think  about.  I  can't  give  you  as  many  luxuries 
as  I  could  before,  but  I'll  give  you  love,  dear;  and  the 
rest  will  follow,  for  I'm  firm  on  the  up  grade  again,  and 
I've  learned  that  just  to  have  you  near  means  more  than 
all  the  rest.    Will  you  come?" 

Every  line  of  his  face  grew  tense  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward eagerly,  watching  her  with  hungry  eyes. 

She  turned,  and  for  a  moment  sat  looking  from  the 
window,  her  face  half  screened  by  a  waving  fern.  "It's 
the  way  they  all  talk,"  she  said,  turning  toward  him 
again,  with  a  little  smiling  gesture.  "Men  manage  to 
get  up  so  much  enthusiasm  over  what,  after  all,  means 
so  little  to  them.  It's  like  a  child  crying  for  the  moon. 
But  once  let  it  get  hold  of  it  and  it  becomes  a  bugbear. 
It  would  cry  even  harder  to  be  rid  of  it" 

Then,  with  sudden  nonchalance:  "I'm  living  with 
Aunt  Sally  now.  Poor  old  lady  !  She  adores  me !  Isn't 
it  strange  ?"  with  a  swift,  challenging  glance.  "She  allows 
me  to  do  whatever  I  please.  I  run  all  the  bills  I  like,  and 
haven't  a  care  in  the  world."  She  smothered  a  yawn. 
"If  I  stay  with  her  until — the  end — "  her  voice  caught 
just  a  bit,  "she  will  leave  me-all  her  fortune  some  day." 

"And  that,  I've  heard,  goes  into  the  millions."  His 
voice  was  drj-,  the  life  seemed  to  have  gone  from  it. 

"Five,"  tersely.  Something  grim  had  suddenly  struck 
the  softness  from  her  lips. 

"I  understand."  His  voice  was  hard,  his  face  was 
hard,  his  ej-es  were  like  glinting  steel.  "You  mean  that 
as  an  answer  to  my  question?" 

.  [concluded  on  page  26] 
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It's  Baker's 

and 
It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

Walter  Baker  &Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


Thaiuanils  now  in  lue  ! 
Demand  growing  amazingly ! 
Housewives  delighted ! 
The  result  surprises  even 
themselves ! 

Has  EXCLUSIVE  FEAT- 
URES such  as:  Odor  Hood 

— Carries  all  steam  and 
cooking;  odors  to  chim- 
ney.  Ash  Sifter— Permits 
siftingr  ashes  right  in  range. 
Oven  Thermometer — Stone  Oven 
Bottom  —  Absorbs  and  holds 
heat  in  oven;  a  fuel  saver. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you  at  Wholesale  Price,  Freight 
Prepaid.    Easy  Credit  Terms  if  wanted. 
365  DAYS'  GUARANTEE! 
Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE    IMPERIAL    STEEL    RANGE  COMPANY 

'  268  State  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FfiPP  THIS  ALADDIN  LAKIPlCDCC 

I  11  Li-  BURNS  KEROSENE  I Cdii:()ii^;TsIlt 


uutsoines  city  gas  or  electricity.  Simple, 
noiseless,  odorless,  clean,  safe,  money-sav- 
ing. Guaranteed.  Write  nearest  office  for 
catalogue  M  and  learn_  how  to  get  an 
Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  FREE. 
fiRFNTQ  T.  H,  BALL  SOLD  850 
HUbBllv  on  money  back  guarantee, 
not  one  returned.  Stacey  sold  12  in  one  hour. 
Newsom  sold  12  in  10  calls.  Gibson  sold  48 
InSdays.  Sellsitself.  Needed  in  every  home. 
Our  Sunbeam  Burner  fits  other  lamps. 
Complete  line  for  homes,  stores,  etc.  Ask 
for  ourliberalagency  proposition. 
_  BUNTLE  LAMP  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  8-J. 
at — Chicago,  111.,  Porlland,  Ore.,  Waterburj,  Coaii*« 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Winnip^,  Montreal,  Canada 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.     "Improved"  re- 
quires DO  tackfl.  Inventor's 
nature  on  genuine: 


Parcels  Post  Merchandise  Co. 

A  Poiitive  Money-Savinsr  Way  of  Buying 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  our  Catalog 
of  Women's  and  Qnldren's  wear.  Suits,  Dresses,  Holi- 
da;  Goods,  Neckwear,  Hosiery,  Swiss  Embroideries 

by  the  yard,  etc. 

Handkerchiefs  in  Gift  Boxes 

Imported  Swiss  Embroidered.  Six  in  this 
Basket,  Size  handpainted  Japanese  basket  SI, postpaid. 
llillilMin.    341  Fourth  ATeoae         NEW  YORK  CITY 


CMtf  rMif> 

Oid  Carpet 

We  VKUMako 

Mew  Rugs 

Beautiful  designs  to  your  taste— Plain, 
Fancy.  Oriental  —  fit  for  any  parlor. 
Guaranteed  to  wear  ten  years.. 


RugSf  75c  and  Up 

Ours  is  the  largest  factory  o(  its  kind 
in  America.  Established  37  years. 
Originators  of  OLSON  FLUFF  RUG. 
(Grand  Prizes  at  3  World's  Fairs.) 

We  Pay  Ft-eight 

Old  carpets  are  worth  money: 
don't  throw  yours  away. 
FKCE  Write  today  for  book 
— of  designs  in  colors, 
prices  and  full  information. 

OLSON  RUG  CO., 

Dept.  16    40  Laflin  St.,Chicaeo 


Going  Down  with  the  Ship 

By  George  E.  Walsh 


«RUE  to  his  profession,  the  captain 

vith  his 

ship."     This    newspaper  remark 


stood  by  and  went  down  with  his 


thrilled  readers  all  over  the  country  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  there  was  a  great 
disaster  at  sea,  but  somebody  raised  the 
question  later  as  to  whether  the  captain 
had  not  really  wasted  a  life  needlessly. 
The  crew  and  passengers  were  all  off  the 
ship,  and  by  staying  to  go  down  with  the 
boat  the  captain  could  do  no  good.  Then 
why  should  he  have  sacrificed  his  life?  If 
he  had  saved  himself,  he  would  not  have 
been  mourned  by  a  family  who  loved  him 
and  who  were  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  living. 

"The  man  was  influenced  by  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  ethics  of  the  profession,"  the 
captain  of  one  of  our  big  ocean  liners 
explained.  "There  grew  up  years  ago  a 
sentiment  that  a  captain  who  had  lost  his 
ship  should  not  survive  to  meet  the 
disgrace  that  would  inevitably  follow. 
Many  a  good  man  has  sacrificed  his  life 
as  a  result  of  this  false  sentiment.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  was  the  idea  that  a 
captain  should  be  the  last  to  leave  his  ship. 
Everybody  should  be  saved  before  he  left. 
I  believe  the  first  captain  who  went  down 
needlessly  with  his  ship  was  a  coward — a 
moral  coward.  He  couldn't  live  to  face 
what  he  feared  would  be  disgrace.  Pos- 
sibly he  was  careless,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  carelessness  his  ship  was  wrecked. 
This,  he  knew,  would  come  out  in  the 
investigation.  So  he  chose  to  go  down 
with  the  ship  and  be  called  a  hero  rather 
than  live  and  pass  as  a  disgraced  seaman. 
You  see,  it  was  moral  cowardice.  Plenty 
of  others  who  were  not  cowards  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  since  from  the  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty  that  grew  up  around 
this  old  idea. 

"Fortunately  the  feeling  is  changing, 
and  to-day  it  is  no  disgrace  for  a  captain 
to  save  himself.  When  he  has  taken  the 
passengers  and  crew  off  safely,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  he  can  do  to  save  his  ship, 
he  is  morally  bound  to  make  every  effort 
to  save  himself.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  a 
moral  coward— a  suicide.  'Stick  by  your 
ship  to  the  last,  and  then  save  yourself !' 
That  is  the  revised  motto  of  the  sea  to- 
day." 

It  is  always  well  to  distinguish  between 
true  bravery  and  its  imitation,  even  in  the 
matter  of  shipwrecks.  The  ^istory  of  the 
sea  is  full  of  heroic  deeds  where  captains 
have  gone  down  with  their  ships  for  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  One  of  the  noblest 
deaths  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Captain 
Craven  of  the  monitor  Tecumseh  at  the 
attack  in  August,  1864,  on  Mobile.  The 
monitor  had  been  mortally  wounded  and 
was  fast  sinking.  The  order  to  abandon 
ship  had  been  given,  and  all  the  crew 
were  off  except  the  captain  and  the  pilot. 
They  had  remained  at  their  post  of  duty 
until  everyone  else  was  saved.  Then  they 
started  for  the  ladder  leading  to  the  man- 
hole above.  By  that  time  the  ship  was 
sinking  so  fast  that  it  was  a  question  of 
seconds.  Captain  Craven  stepped  aside, 
and  with  a  smile  -on  his  lips  said :  "After 
you,  pilot." 

Both  men  knew  that  there  was  barely 
time  for  one  man  to  crawl  up  to  safety, 
and  no  time  for  two.  The  man  who  came 
last  was  almost  sure  to  be  drowned.  The 
pilot  sprang  up  the  ladder  and  escaped. 
The  captain,  with  a  foot  on  the  lower  rung 
of  the  ladder,  was  engulfed  by  the  inflow- 
ing water  and  was  carried  to  his  destruc- 
tion. He  had  gone  down  with  his  ship 
heroically,  and  for  a  reason.  It  was  his 
life  or  that  of  the  pilot. 

Stick  to  your  ship,  and  go  down  with  it, 
if  necessary,  but  do  not  throw  your  life 
away  because  of  a  false  sentiment.  Some- 
times it  is  more  heroic  to  live  and  face 
trial  than  to  die  with  hero  attached  to 
your  name.  The  modern  sea  captain  is 
just  as  brave  as  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  is  just  as  ready  to  go  down  with 
his  ship  in  an  emergency,  but  he  no  longer 
clings  to  it  foolishly  for  dramatic  effect. 
Sometimes  it  requires  as  much  skill  and 
heroism  to  know  when  to  abandon  ship  as 
it  does  to  stand  by  it  to  the  death.  The 
same  is  true  in  all  life.  There  comes  times 
in  every  life  when  the  order  to  abandon 
ship  should  have  no  uncertain  sound.  We 
should  obey  it  as  a  moral  duty  so  that  we 
can  save  our  strength  and  life  for  the 
command  of  another.  The  secret  of  the 
success  of  many  business  men  has  been  to 
know  when  to  abandon  an  enterprise  that 
is  sinking  before  it  is  too  late. 


Practical  Peg 

"I'm  'fraid  that  I  might  starve  some  day, 

*    The  price  of  food's  so  high. 
Meat,  fish  and  soap  and  veg'tables 

Are  very  dear,  so  I 
Am  going  out  in  the  garden," 

Smiles  practical  Miss  Peg, 
"To  plant  this  little  egg-plant  so's 

I'll  always  have  an  egg." 

— Lippincott's. 

Tansy  is  a  sure  preventive  of  moths, 
and  \i  the  leaves  are  sprinkled  freely 
about  woolens  and  furs,  they  will  never 
be  moth-eaten. 


You  get  $20  value  for  $15  in  any  Suit  or 
Overcoat  bearing  this  label 


THE  STANDARD  SUIT  VALUE  OFAHERICA 


yjj  lis* 

B*C.  U.S. 


TETTS  

PAT.  OFF. 


FOR 

MEN 

OF  ALL  ] 
AGES  . 


EVERY  "AMERICAN  STAND- 
ARD 15"  suit  or  overcoat  must 
wear  perfectly,  hold  its  stylish 
shape  and  give  absolutely  satisfactory 
service  or  dealer  will  replace  it  with  a 
new  garment. 

To  set  and  maintain  a  standard  by 
which  all  dependable  clothing  will  be 
judged  we  have  got  to  put  all-wool 
material,  better  hand-tailoring,  better 
style  into  "AMERICAN  STAND- 
ARD 15"  suits  and  overcoats  than 
have  ever  been  oflfered  at  the  price. 

And  we  are  so  doing  it! 

You  actually  get  a  $20  suit  or  over- 
coatfor$15.  ;'AMERICAN  STAND- 
ARD 15"  suits  and  overcoats  are  made 
in  Baltimore — "The  City  of  Economy" 
— in  a  big,  clean,  sunshiny  factory 
where  up-to-date  methods  keep  the 
cost  of  production  down  to  a  minimum. 

One  dealer  in  nearly  every  town  sells  the 
"AMERICAN  STANDARD  15." 

Go  into  his  store,  see  the  many  patterns  and 
styles  you  have  to  choose  from  and  remember 
that  there  is  only  one  price  to  consider. 

How  much  better  this  is— to  buy  at  a  fixed  price,  a  guaranteed  suit  or  overcoat, 
which  you  can  try  on  before  you  pay  for,  and  be  sure  its  style  and  fit  will  please 
you — them  to  order  blindly  from  a  catalogue. 

If  it  should  just  happen  that  no  dealer  in  your  town  has  started  to  represent  us,  send 
us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  style  book  and  order  blank  and  see 
that  your  wants  are  filled. 


AMERICAN  CLOTHING  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  3 


Baltimore,  Md. 


THIS  AIR-RIFLE 

Yours  for  a  Favor 


n^HIS  is  the  wonderful  King- 
Air-Rifle.    It  is  a  Repeater 
— shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.   It  is  just  the  rifle  for 
a  Boy.    You  can  get  it  by 
doing  Farm  and  Fireside  a 
favor. 

A  True  Shooter 

Boys,  this  rifle  shoots  accurately.  Look  out, 
crows  and  hawks,  if  a  boy  ever  gets  after  you  with 
this  King  Air-Rifle. 

It  uses  no  powder — makes  no  noise — uses  air  and 
shot.    You  will  have  use  for  it  every  minute. 

Expert  workmanship  has  made  this  a  wonderful 
gun.  This  rifle  is  provided  with  pistol-grip,  true 
sights,  and  is  so  strongly  made  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  extremely  simple 
in  construction. 

It  makes  boys  grow  to  be  manly,  self-reliant  men. 
It  develops  keenness  of  sight,  steadiness  of  nerve 
and  quick,  alert  action.  It  makes  them  healthy 
and  strong — sends  them  out  of  doors. 

Any  boy  would  be  happy  to  get  this  rifle.  We 
are  glad  to  help  every  boy  get  one — without  having 
to  pay  a  cent  for  it. 

Thousands  of  happy  boys  have  already  earned 
a  Rifle  easily  from  Farm  and  Fireside. 

How  to  Get  This  Rifle 

You  can  get  one,  too,  without  spending  a  penny  if  you  will  do  a  little  work 
for  it.  Just  write  a  post-card  to-day  to  the  Rifle  Man— say  you  want  to  earn  a 
rifle.    He  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

The  Rifle  Man 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


A  YOUTHFUL  CRACK-SHOT 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  October  10,  191 1 


Direct  from  Factory,  Freight  Prepaid 
andGnaranteed  by  the  Manufacturer 

Toa  can  bay  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  from  us  *5  to 
920  less  than  dealer's 
prices.  We  pay  freight: 
safe  delivery  insured, 
polished  and  all  ready 
to  set  tip. 

•'Satisfaction  oryoar 
money  back  any  time 
within  1  year" 
19  our  written 
guaranty. 
Free  Cataloe 
^Ulnstrates 
all  our  Stoves. 
Oivei  Price 
List  and  tells  our 
Plan  and  Offer. 
Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 
8  Oak  St  Troy.H.y. 


Dollars  Saved  Fum 


Home 
FornisMngs 
Get  Our  Catalogue 


Carpel 

2ic  a  jard,  and  ap 

Rugs 
9x12  ft.  S3. -25.  and  op 
Matting 
13c  a  yard,  and  up 
Lace  Curtains 
41c  a  pair,  and  up 

Towels 
50c  a  dozen,  and  up 
OH  Cloth 
Linoleum 
Cocoa  Mats 
Hammocks 
Couch  Covers 
Auto  Coats 
Raincoats 
Hosiery 
Oils 


ROXBOROUGH  RUG 


JUST  the  things  you  need! 
Sent  rightJrom  the  factory  ! 
One-third  less  than  a  retail- 
er will  charge  I  You  can  buy  a 
third  more  with  the  same 
money.  Never  have  such  fine 
goods  been  sold  at  such  ridic- 
ulously low  prices.  ^And  we 
guarantee  every  one.  Your 
money  back  if  unsatisfactory. 

Be  one  of  our  hundreds  of 
money-  saving  customers  ! 
You'll  get  the  goods  safely,  no 
matter  where  you  live.  Try  us 
on  one  article— prove  the  high 
quality.  You  need  our  catalog. 
You'll  waste  money  without  it. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will 
bring  it.  ^^riU  that  postal  now  t 
We'll  mail  the  book  at  once, 
CO.,  Dept.  370,  PHiuoELPHiA.Pii.  ^ 


1(ygsXarpets.(u[lain5.Blanliets: 


trcighb 


dealers'  profits.  We  give  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  and  save  yon  88  1>S 
per  cent.  We  have  25.000  satisfied 
customers.  The  well-known  Keeal 
Bug,  6l9ft.,  reversible,  all-wool  fin- 
ish, 1^8.75.  Onr  Brusaelo  Kue.  6i9 
ft.,  greatest  value  known,  «1.85.    Splendid  grade 

•  Brussels  Hue,  9x12  ft.,  $11. 

Fimous  Invincible  Velvets, 
9x12  ft.,  $16.  Standard  Ax- 
inlnsters,  9x12  ft.,  $18,50. 
Fine  quality  Lace  Curtains.  45c 
per  pair  and  up.  Tapestry 
Curtains,  Wilton  Rues,  Lin- 
oleums  at  Mill  prices. 

Write  to-day  for  onr  NEW  IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG,  No.  U. 
Seat  free.  Shows  latest  designs 
n  actual  colors. 


UNITED  MILLS  MFG.  CO. 

2432-24G?  JASPER  ST.,  PHIU. 


Build  a  Business 
of  Your  Own 

THOUSANDS  of  young 
men  and  women  are  build- 
ing up  substantial  businesses  of 
their  own  as  local  Representa- 
tives of  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  the  best  home 
magazine  in  America. 

There  is  a  little  booklet  that 
tells  how  some  of  these  am- 
bitious young  people  are  earn- 
ing big  incomes  during  spare 
moments.  If  you  have  some 
spare  time  that  you  are  willing 
to  devote  to  a  profitable  occu- 
pation with  great  possibilities 
and  right  in  your  own  town, 
send  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
"Building  a  Business."  Ad- 
dress 

Chief  of  Subscription  SttJY 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

381  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


^BESTBYl 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Costs  2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No 
dirt,  grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electric- 
ity or  acetylene.  None  other  so 
cheap  or  effective.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogrue  and  prices. 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
I  313   E.  5th   Street,  Canton,  Ohio 


tSOSwitch  on  Approval 

I  Send  No  Money.  Just  send  a  sunxple  of  your 
'  hair.  1  will  match  it  carefully,and  forward  you 
this  22*lnch,  all  hnniDn  hair  snitch  by  return 
mail  on  10  days'  trial.  If  satisfactory  send  ^1.50 
-or  earn  year  own  snitch  by  selling  3. 
re  shades  a  Utile  hijber.Mj  booklet  on  hair  goods  and  latest 
les  in  coitfures  FREE.  Bettt  poo-Jsat  positivclj  lowest pric«3. 
nc  V  viOLFT  VALE,  I>rpt.  13,  Chieago. 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cores  scalp  'liseases  .V-  hair  falling. 
I        50c.  and  gl.OO  at  Druggists. 


Trust  YoD  Ten  Days.  Seod  No  Money.  $2  Hair  Switch  Sent  on  ApproraL 

Choice  of  Natural  wavy  or  straight  hair.  Send  a  lock  of  your  hair, 
and  I  will  mail  a  22  inch  short  stem  fine  human 
hair  switch  to  match.  If  you  find  it  a  big  bargain 
1  remit  S-  in  ten  days,  or  sell  three  and  Earn 
Vour  Own  Switch.   Extra  shades  a  little  more. 
Inclose  5o  postage.    Free  beauty  book  shovriag  latest 
style  of  hair  dresaiag — also  high  grade  switches,  pom- 
padours, iriga,  pu&,  etc. 
Aflni  Ayers.  Dept.  B  90,  22  Quincy  St..  Chicago 


The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California 


By  Charles  Alma  Byers 


O  THE  slowly  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish 
mission  buildings  of  southern  California  there 
clings  much  of  interest.  Besides  bearing  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  remaining  landmarks  of 
California's  earliest  settlement,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  these  old  buildings  with  their  broken 
arches  and  crumbling  towers,  somberly  radiating  the  reddish 
hues  of  sun-dried  brick,  should  command  reverence  and  high 
esteem  from  all  those  to  whom  the  Golden  Coast  is  dear.  They 
tell  to  the  student  many  an  interesting  tale,  while  over  them,  to 
the  devout,  there  still  seems  to  hover  a  halo  or  atmosphere  of 
sacredness — an  atmosphere  which  tends  to  lead  one's  thoughts 
backward  through  the  vista  of  years,  to  another  century,  to  a 
time  when,  unlike  to-day,  these  old  walls  echoed  with  a  medley 
of  voices  and  were  the  centers  of  bustle  and  turmoil.  Through 
these  now  dim  and  dingy  corridors  once  passed  to  and  fro,  in 
noiseless  tread,  self-sacrificing  monks  in  somber  robe  and 
crucifix,  and  upon  the  zephyr-like  breezes 

Anon,  from  the  belfry,  softly  the  Angelus  sounded. 

And  in  response  to  those  tolling  bells  came  the  dusky,  scantily- 
clad  children  of  the  wilderness  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
and  to  reward  the  life's  work  of  the  Franciscan  fathers  by 
perhaps  less  than  a  half-intelligent  whisper  of    Ave  Maria." 

Those  days  and  scenes,  however,  belong  solely  to  the  pictur- 
esque past.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  mellow-sounded 
mission  bells  which  called  together  those  quasi-devout  hordes 
for  worship  are  now  hushed  forever,  and  around  the  buildings 
grow  straggly  trees  and  desert  cacti.  And  even  the  few  bells 
which  still  to-day  toll  forth  the  Angelus  in  the  morning,  at  noon 
and  in  the  evening  give  but  a  poor  realization  of  those  other  days. 
Instead  of  dusky  Indians  and  Castilian  knights,  it  is  now  Amer- 
icanized citizens  in  modern  dress  who  kneel  and  recite  their 
orisons  within  these  walls. 

The  founding  of  these  missions  in  California  vi^as  the  result 
of  a  policy  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Spanish  throne  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  thought  that  by 
colonizing  this  territory  with  Spanish  subjects  the  kingdom 
would  secure  valuable  possessions  in  the  New  World;  and  to 
stimulate  emigration  in  this  direction  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  first  establish  the  Church,  Arrangements  were,  in  conse- 
quence, made  with  the  Order  of  St  Francis,  the  terms  of  which 
recited  that  the  missions  and  the  revenues  of  the  property  were 
to  belong  to  the  order  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  reverting  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  to  the  Spanish  government. 

In  the  summer  of  1769,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years 
after  this  coast  had  been  explored  by  Cabrillo,  the  first  band  of 
Franciscan  friars  landed  in  San  Diego  Bay,  Junipero  Serra 
was  the  monk  who  had  been  chosen  to  put  the  plans  into  execu- 
tion, and  it  was  he  who  headed  this  Spanish  band.    Work  was 


begun  immediately  after  landing,  and  within  two  months,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  natives,  the  first  of  the  California  missions 
was  established.  Mission  followed  mission,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  coast  region  from  San  Diego  Bay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco had  assumed  a  very  conspicuous  Spanish  air. 

For  a  while  this  mission  plan  to  all  appearances  seemed 
to  promise  success.  The  daughters  of  the  Indians  became 
neophytes  in  the  convents,  and  the  Indian  himself,  laying  aside 
his  natural  proneness  to  idleness,  devoted  his  attention  to  com- 
mercial development.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising  became 
important  industries,  and  even  factories  and  mills,  though  after 
the  crudeness  of  the  time,  dotted  the  area.  The  products  of 
these  industries  were  exported  to  Spain  and  England,  and  the 
yearly  revenues  were  for  a  time  enormous — sometimes  amount- 
ing to  nearly  two  million  dollars.  The  mission  properties  became 
valuable  beyond  expectation.  The  ten-year  period,  which  had 
been  granted  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
Spanish  throne,  however,  and  for  more  than  a  half-century 
the  padres  remained  in  absolute  power. 

The  story  of  the  old  missions,  however,  recites  not  only  of  a 
period  of  success  and  then  decay  and  final  ruins,  but  of  hard- 
ships, privations,  disappointments  and  stirring  adventures. 
There  were  uprisings  of  the  Indians,  droughts  and  earthquakes. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano  still 
bear  evidence  of  the  severity  of  one  particular  earthquake, 
which  wrought  havoc  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  1812.  The  tower 
of  the  building  was  so  shaken  that  it  tumbled  to  ruin  and, 
crashing  through  the  roof,  killed  more  than  thirty  of  the  wor- 
shipers who  had  assembled  for  the  morning  service. 

Those  were  also  days  when  pirates  ruled  the  South  Seas  and 
cruised  along  the  coast  of  lower  California.  Old  Bouchard 
was  one  of  the  regular  pirate  visitors  to  the  coast,  and  through 
him  the  quiet  mission  settlements  suffered  much.  He  attacked 
the  settlements  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Dolores,  but  was  success- 
fully beaten  back.  Later,  however,  he  descended  upon  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  drove  the  natives  and  friars  away  and  made 
the  old  mission  his  southern  California  rendezvous. 

Twenty-one  missions  were  established  in  California.  The 
one  at  San  Diego,  founded  by  Junipero  Serra  on  July  1,  1769, 
seven  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
American  colonies,  was  the  first.  The  unlucky  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano was  started  on  April  30,  1775,  by  Father  Lasuen,  but  was 
not  finished  for  nine  years.  Father  Junipero  Serra  then  being  in 
its  charge.  Others  of  the  more  important  missions  were  estab- 
lished as  follows :  The  San  Gabriel  Archangel,  near  Los 
Angeles,  by  Fathers  Somero  and  Cambon,  on  September  8, 
1771 ;  the  San  Luis  Rey,  by  Father  Lasuen,  finished  in  1798;  the 
San  Fernando  de  Espana,  fourteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  by 
Father  Lasuen,  in  1797;  the  San  Buenaventura,  March  31,  1782, 
and  the  Santa  Barbara,  by  Father  Lasuen,  December  4,  1786. 
The  picture  at  the  top  shows  the  old  fountain  at  this  mission. 


San  Jose  Mission 

Although  this  picturesque  mission  was  constructed  in  1 797,  it  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  wonderfully  well.    It  stands  to-day  as  it 
was  first  built  by  Spanish  settlers  and  has  not  been  remodeled  nor  beautified  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  old  missions 
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The  Best  Legacy 

By  Charles  Henry  Prather 


AVE  you  ever  read  the  story 
of  Robert  Roberts'  will? 
When  he  died,  he  bequeathed 
all  his  estate  to  his  children 
and  gave  large  sums  of 
money  to  benevolent  objects; 
but  to  his  nephew  and  namesake  he  left 
his  old  family  Bible,  which  was  a  precious 
old  Book  to  him. 

"I  do  hereby  will  and  bequeath  to  my 
beloved  nephew  and  namesake  my  Bible, 
which  has  been  my  guide  and  comfort 
through  my  early  pilgrimage,  and  which 
contains  riches  for  this  life  and  that  which 
is  to  come.  Search  its  pages  diligently 
that  you  may  have  wisdom  given  you  to 
know  how  to  use  the  wealth  of  this 
world  for  your  comfort  and  pleasure  and 
for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  I  pray  that  you 
may  find  therein  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
which  is  of  far  greater  value  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  earth,  and  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  you."  Thus  read  the 
clause  of  the  will  concerning  him. 

When  Robert  Roberts,  Jr.,  heard  the 
will  and  received  the  Bible,  his  anger  and 
indignation  were  such  that  he  was  about 
to  cast  it  to  the  ground  and  stamp  it  with 
his  foot,  but  his  wife  interposed,  saying : 
"Let  us  take  it  home,  Robert,  and  if  we  do 
not  care  to  read  it,  we  can  hide  it  away 
and  forget  the  miserly  old  man  who  had 
nothing  but  an  old  Bible  to  give  his 
beloved  nephew." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  pre- 
cious old  Book  was  taken  home  and  placed 
in  a  pine  box  and  with  this  inscription : 
"A  Fool's  Folly."  This  was  then  placed 
in  a  trunk  in  the  attic  and  locked  up, 
and  the  key  thrown  away.  Here  it  lay 
forgotten  for  twenty-five  long  years. 
Children  came  to  the  home,  but  they  were 
never  told  the  story  of  the  neglected  Bible 


which  lay  locked  in  the  old  trunk  in  the 
attic.  Sickness  and  sorrow  entered  the 
home.  Then  came  long  struggles  with 
business  matters,  and  finally  dissipation 
and  death.  The  mother,  enfeebled  in 
health  and  broken  in  spirit,  soon  followed 
her  husband  to  the  grave,  leaving  three 
lovely  daughters  alone  in  the  world. 

The  home  had  to  be  sold,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  preparation  for  the  removal 
of  the  family  the  old  trunk  in  the  attic 
was  discovered.  It  was  found  securely 
locked,  and  when  Edith  was  asked  about 
it,  she  could  give  no  information.  As  no 
key  could  be  found,  the  lock  was  broken 
open,  and  the  box  was  discovered  within 
marked:  "A  Fool's  Folly."  This  was 
hurriedly  opened,  and  to  their  great  sur- 
prise contained  only  an  old  leather-bound 
Bible  with  large  brass  clasps.  Mold  had 
gathered  on  the  cover,  and  the  brass 
clasps  were  corroded.  On  opening  it,  a 
letter  was  found  directed  to  her  father, 
written  thirty  years  before.  With  eager 
haste  they  read  the  letter,  which  was  as 
follows :  "My  Dear  Robert — When  you 
open  this  Book  to  learn  from  its  pages 
the  way  of  life — which  I  pray  you  may 
soon  do — you  will  find,  in  addition  to  its 
sacred  teachings,  a  snug  little  fortune  of 
$50,000.  If  you  neglect  to  search  for  the 
greater  blessings,  you  will  lose  the  lesser, 
which  will  matter  little  if  the  first  is  lost" 

Our  great  Teacher,  who  cannot  lie,  has 
told  us  that  this  precious  old  Book  con- 
tains the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  Yet  there  are 
thousands  of  poor  souls  who  have  marked 
it  as  "a  fool's  folly,"  and  have  passed  it 
by  when  they  could  be  rich  with  its 
blessings.  "Search  the  Scriptures;  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me." 


The  Crisis  of  Life 

By  Orin  Edson  Crooker 


'T'HE  great  crises  in  life  are  to  a  large 
*  extent  spiritual  in  their  nature  in  that 
they  compel  one  to  draw  upon  one's 
reservoirs  of  spiritual  strength. 

A  man  loses  his  fortune.  It  is  a  crush- 
ing blow.  Moreover,  it  comes  to  him  in 
his  declining  years  when  the  energy  of 
youth  is  spent.  He  can  no  longer  com- 
pete with  men  who  are  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  strength  and  powers.  He 
must  go  on  to  the  close  of  life  without 
many  of  the  comforts  and  advantages 
which  he  thought  secure  for  his  old  age. 

In  the  last  analysis  this  man  is  facing 
a  spiritual  crisis.  It  is  only  through  that 
poise  and  power  given  him  by  the  unseen 
forces  of  the  spiritual  life  that  he  is 
enabled  to  meet  the  issue  successfully  and 
adapt  himself  to  the  changes  which  cir- 
cumstances make  necessary.  Another 
man,  lacking  in  spiritual  endowment,  faces 
the  same  crisis.  With  the  horizon  darken- 
ing in  all  directions,  his  heart  fails  him 
and  he  throws  himself  into  the  sea.  He 
has  no  reserves  of  spiritual  strength  upon 
which  to  fall  back  in  his  time  of  need. 

Here,  too,  is  a  man  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  great  tempta- 
tion. It  presents  itself  clothed  with  all 
the  allurements  of  which  sin  is  so  subtle 
a  master.  Has  he  the  spiritual  strength 
to  meet  and  resist  it  successfully?  The 


enticement  which  is  held  out  to  him  may 
be  that  of  material  gain  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  baser  passions.  In  either  form 
the  crisis  as  he  faces  it  is  entirely  spiritual. 
He  will  resist  successfully  or  be  overcome, 
according  as  he  is  spiritually  strong  or 
weak. 

What  is  death  when  it  comes  into  the 
immediate  circle  of  one's  life  but  the 
means  of  bringing  one  face  to  face  with 
a  spiritual  crisis?  At  such  a  time  no  other 
staff  affords  the  support  that  is  found 
in  the  tmseen  forces  of  the  spiritual  life. 
How  they  lend  us  hope  and  courage !  It 
is  the  man  who  walks  consciously  with 
God  who  meets  such  a  crisis  as  this,  with- 
out being  overpowered. 

We  shall  probably  be  called  upon  to 
face  crises  of  many  kinds  as  our  lives 
lengthen  out  frorn  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year.  If  we  are  to  meet  them  success- 
fully, our  lives  must  be  grounded  upon  the 
spiritual ,  verities  and  the  companionship 
of  things  eternal.  Friends,  position,  money 
— these  things  are  undoubtedly  helpful  in 
such  critical  moments.  But  will  they 
prove  sufficient?  Probably  not.  It  will 
be  from  the  deep,  inexhaustible  fountains 
from  which  flow  the  very  waters  of  life 
that  we  shall  gain  that  strength  which 
knows  no  weariness  and  which  is  able  to 
sustain  when  all  other  things  fail. 


A  Plea  for  the  Farmers'  Friend 


By  E.  D.  M. 


T>ERHAPS,  to  the  average  farmer,  senti- 
ment  and  success  are  not  synonymous, 
yet  I  am  often  amazed  at  the  indifference 
displayed  when  it  comes  to  disposing  of 
the  surplus  members  of  the  barn-yard 
family — especially  the  faithful  horse  that 
has  become  too  old  and  feeble  to  be  of 
active  service. 

"Dobbin  has  been  a  mighty  good  horse 
in  his  time,"  says  the  farmer.  "If  he 
were  ten  years  younger,  I  wouldn't  sell 
him  at  any  price,  but  he  is  beginning  to 
play  out.  A.  has  been  wanting  him  for 
some  time,  and  I  think  the  wisest  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  him  go  now  while  he  will 
bring  a  reasonably  fair  price." 

Perhaps  mother  and  the  girls  shed 
tears  at  his  departure.  They  hate  to  part 
with  old  Dobbin ;  he  seems  like  one  of  the 
family.  But  he  must  go.  The  colt  is 
coming  on,  or  there  is  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing a  younger  horse.  They  comfort  them- 
selves by  thinking  that  Dobbin  will  fare 
quite  as  well  at  neighbor  A.'s  barn,  which, 
perhaps,  he  does  for  a  time.  But  the  A. 
family  have  not  been  so  closely  associated 


with  Dobbin  as  to  be  governed  by  senti- 
ment concerning  him.  The  last  time  the 
master  hears  of  Dobbin  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  B.,  a  hard  worker  who  will  be  sure 
to  get  the  full  value  of  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  old  horse. 

Perhaps  I  am  only  an  impractical 
woman,  but  my  heart  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  old  servant  that  has  spent  his 
best  strength  in  faithful  toil  for  me  has 
earned  a  respite  from  duty  in  the  evening 
of  his  life  rather  than  banishment  to  a 
strange  servitude. 

No,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
before  I  would  sell  old  Dobbin,  I  would 
steal  out  to  the  barn  some  moonlight 
night  and  quietly  send  a  bullet  through 
his  brain. 

It  would  be  so  much  more  comforting 
to  me  to  think  of  his  old  body  as  molder- 
ing  peacefully  in  the  soil  of  the  home 
farm  than  to  think  of  him  adrift  in  the 
world  of  old  horses,  toiling  feebly,  per- 
haps in  the  night  of  blindness,  perhaps 
suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst  or 
beaten  by  blows  from  strange  hands. 


Woman's  Home 
Companion 


MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN'S  greatest 
novel,  "The  Poor  Lady, "begins  in  the  October 
number  of  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION— just  pub- 
lished.  It  is  the  COMPANION'S  winter  serial,  and  the 
editors  believe  it  to  be  the  biggest  novel  the  author  of 
"Pembroke"  ever  wrote.  Everyone  will  soon  be  talk- 
ing about  "The  Poor  Lady." 


A CHARMING  love  story  by  the  author  of  "The 
Broad  Highway, "the  most  popular  novel  of  the 
year,  is  also  soon  to  appear  in  the  COMPANION. 
Jeflfery  Farnol's  new  story  is  written  quite  in  the  style 
of  "The  Broad  Highway" — full  of  romance,  mys- 
tery and  love. 


SUMPTUOUS,  full-page  art  reproductions  in  color 
by  a  wonderful  new  process  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  COMPANION.  The  next  art  supplement  will  be 
a  newly  discovered  Kate  Greenaway  picture.  An  ex- 
quisite water- color  by  the  most  famous  delineator  of 
child  life.  It  will  come  to  the  COMPANION  readers  on 
rough  art  paper,  11x16  inches  in  size,  as  a  part  of  the 
November  number.  You  will  frame  these  beautiful 
pictures. 


THE  PRINCESSES  OF  EUROPE  will  be  a 
series  of  fascinating  stories  of  the  most  popular 
princesses  of  the  day,  illustrated  with  rare  and 
intimate  photographs  obtained  especially  for  the  COM- 
PANION by  the  author  of  the  series,  William  Armstrong. 


A SERIES  of  four  articles,  "The  American  Girl," 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  greatest  American 
^painters,  will  appear  in  the  COMPANION  during 
1912.  These  articles  will  describe  and  picture  the 
"Society  Girl,"  the  "Self-Supporting Girl, "the  "Home 
Girl"  and  the  "Outdoor  Girl."  They  are  absorbingly 
interesting  stories  of  girls. 


TWENTY  regular  departments  make  the  COM- 
PANION an  institution  as  well  as  a  magazine.  Dress, 
Fancy  Work,  Cooking,  Household  Economies, 
Care  of  Children,  are  each  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert. 


WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  is  published  by  the 
publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  we 
are  confident  that  every  Farm  AND  Fireside 
family  will  also  enjoy  the  COMPANION. 


We  will  send  Woman's  Home  Companion  to  any  Farm 
AND  Fireside  reader  for  a  year  for  $1.50,  and  we  will 
send  The  American  Magazine  for  a  year  for  $1.50.  We 
will  send  both  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  The 
American  Magazine,  each  for  a  whole  year,  for  the 
special  price  of  $2.20 — a  saving  of  80  cents.  We  will 
send  you  the  October  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  ISc. 


The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  Big  Income 

Guaranteed 

A  Great  Opportunity  for 
Ambitious  Young  Men 
and  Women 

THE  Subscription  Staff  of 
The  American  Maga- 
zine offers  a  splendid  money- 
making  opportunity  for  any 
ambitious  young  man  or 
woman  who  is  looking  for 
the  means  of  earning  a  com- 
fortable living  or  merely  to 
increase  his  or  her  present  in- 
come by  devoting  spare  time 
to  the  work. 

Many  of  our  most  successful 
Representatives  whose  yearly 
incomes  now  run  into  the 
thousands  first  joined  our  Staff 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
"spending  money"  after  busi- 
ness hours,  or  when  home 
duties  would  permit.  To-day 
we  have  hundreds  of  energetic 
men  and  women  who  are  earn- 
ing big  incomes  the  year 
around  from  the  liberal  com- 
missions and  salaries  paid  to 
them  by  The  AMERICAN 
Magazine.  Here  is  what 
one  of  our  workers  has  to  say: 

"About  four  years  ago  I  joined 
your  Subscription  Staff,  working 
only  part  of  the  time.  I  remem- 
ber how  pleased  I  was  with  my 
first  check  for  $50.00.  The  sec- 
ond year  I  made  it  my  regular 
business  and  have  since  devoted 
my  entire  time  to  the  work  and 
each  year  has  shown  a  handsome 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 
It  is  very  pleasant  work  and 
through  it  I  have  acquired  what  I 
have  always  desired — a  home  of 
my  own.  I  am  now  building  a 
modern  $4,000  house.  This  will 
be  my  reward  for  having  joined 
the  Subscription  Staff,  besides 
having  a  permanent  business 
which  is  constantly  growing." 

There  is  now  an  opening  on 
our  Subscription  Staff  for  a 
few  more  bright,  ambitious 
men  and  women  who  want 
to  make  money.  No  special 
qualifications  are  necessary 
other  than  a  comm.on  school 
education  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  backed  up  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  follow  instructions. 

Send  a  postal  to-day  to 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Autumn  Fashions 

Designs  by  Miss  Gould 


No.  1835— Dress  with  Pointed  Bib 
for  Contrasting  Materials 

Pattern  cut  for  6,8.  10  and  12  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  8  years,  four  and 
seven-eighths  yards  of  twenty  -  four- 
inch  material,  with  three  fourths 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting:  material* 
thirty -six  inches  wide,  for  trimming 


No.  1833 — Empire  Dress  with  or 

without  Guimpe 

Cut  for  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Material 
required  for  6  years,  three  and  three- 
eighths  yards  of  twenty- two -inch  mate- 
rial, with  one-half  yard  of  contrasting 
materia]  for  yoke  and  skirt  facing,  and 
one  and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty- 
six -inch   material   for  the  guimpe 


No.  1862— Tailored  Shirt- Waist  in  Two  Styles 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inch  bust  measures.  Quan- 
tity of  material  for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  three  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  two  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.   The  price  of  this  adaptable  and  very  practical  pattern  is  but  ten  cents 


No.  155a— Double-Breasted  Plaited  Waist 
Buttoned  at  Side 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  38-inch  bust,  three  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of    twenty-four-inch  material 


No.    1559 — Three-Piece   Skirt  with  or 
without  Flounce 

Cut  for  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  wMst.  Length 
of  skirt,  41  inches.  Materizil  for  28-inch  waist, 
seven  and  one  -  half  yards  of  twenty  -  four- 
inch  material.  If  flounce  is  used,  one  and 
seven-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
or  three  yards  of  twenty -four -inch  material, 
will  be  required  in  addition  to  above  amount 


No.  4707— Misses  Plaited  Shirt- Waist 


Pattern  cut  for  12,  14  and  16  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material'  required  for  medium  size,  or  14  years, 
three  and  three-eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch 
material,  or  two  yards  of   thiity-six-inch  matericil 


No.  1709— Misses' 


Gored 
Plaits 


Skirt  with  Inset 


Pattern  cut  fori  2,14  and  1 6  years.  Material  required  for 
14  years,  three  yards  of  thiity-six-inch  material,  or 
two  and  one-fourth  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material 


1861— Panel  Skirt  with 
Flounce  Effect 

Cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist  measures. 
Material  required  for  26-inch  waist,  five  and  one- 
half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or  three  and 
three  -  fourths  yards  of  fifty  -  four  -  inch  material 


Woman's  Home  Companion 
Patterns 

Use  the  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion patterns  and  make  your  clothes 
without  any  trouble.  Each  pattern 
costs  only  ten  cents,  and  may  be  or- 
dered from  the  nearest  of  our  three 
following  pattern-depots :  Farm  and 
Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City ;  Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  or  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 1538  California  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

A  Premium  Offer 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader 
who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  with  fifty  cents 
for  the  same,  we  will  give  as  a  pre- 
mium one  Woman's  Home  Companion 
pattern.  Send  the  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Our  New  Fall  Catalogue 

Never  before  have  we  published 
such  a  splendid  catalogue.  It  is  like 
a  big  fashion  magazine  and  is  brimful 
of  suggestions  that  will,  help  you  in 
making  your  fall  clothes.  There  are 
designs  in  it  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  The  price  of  the  catalogue 
is  four  cents  and  it  can  be  ordered 
from  any  of  our  three  pattern-depots, 
addresses  of  which  are  given  above. 


,  No.  1865— Waist  with  Buttoned-on 
Collar  and  Cuffs 

Cut  for  32.  34,  36,  38.  40,  42  and  44  inch 
bust.  MatericJ  for  36-inch  bust,  two  and  five- 
eighths  yetrds  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  with 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material 


No.  1 866 — Four-Gored  Skirt  with- 
Plaited  Panels 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inch 
waist  measures.  Length  of  skirt,  40  inches. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  26-inch  waist,  five  and  one-half  yards 
of  twenty  -  four  -  inch  material,  or  four  and 
one  -  fourth  yards  of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material 


No.  1864— Two-Piece  Skirt 

Pointed  Yoke 

Cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
Material  for  medium  size,  or  26-inch  waist,  seven 
yards  of  twenty  -  two  -  inch  material,  or  four 
and  one-half   yards  of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material 
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Miss  Gould's  Dressmaking  Lesson 

A  New  Skirt  Made  in  Two  Styles 


No.  1826 — Six-Gored  Skirt,  High  or  Normal  Waist-Line 

Cut  (or  22,  24,  26,  28,  30.  32  and  34  inch  waist.  Length  o{  skirt,  41  inches.  Material 
for  26-inch  waist,  seven  and  one-eighth  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  four  and 
three-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.  When  the  normal  waist-line  is  used, 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  less  of  twenty-four-inch  materia],  or  one  fourth  of  a  yard  less  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,will  be  required.  Price  of  pattern  is  ten  cents.  Order  from  the  nearest 
of  the  following  pattern-depots;  Farm  and  Fireside, 38 1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  Farm  and  Fireside,  1 538  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 


THIS  skirt  can  be  made  with  a  high 
waist  or  a  normal  waist-line,  and  has 
just  sufficient  fulness  introduced  in 
plaits  at  the  bottom  to  make  it  a  com- 
fortable skirt  for  every-day  wear. 

The  pattern  No.  1826,  Six-Gored  Skirt, 
High  or  Normal  Waist-Line,  is  cut  in  seven 
sizes,  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inch 
waist  measures.  In  the  high-waisted  ef- 
fect it  should  be  becoming  to  figures 
from  22  to  30  inch  waist  sizes,  but  in  the 
32  and  34  inch  sizes  the  normal  waist-line 
should  be  used. 

The  pattern  envelope  ■  contains  seven 
pieces,  which  are  lettered  as  follows : 
The  front  gore  E,  the  first  side  gore  M, 
the  second  side  gore  N,  the  back  gore  H, 
the  front  of  inside  belt  V,  the  back  of 
inside  belt  T,  and  the  outside  belt,  for  the 
skirt  with  the  normal  waist-line,  A. 
These  letters  are  perforated  through  the 
different  parts  of  the  pattern  to  identify 
them. 

Before  placing  the  pattern  pieces  on  the 
material,  smooth  them  carefully,  remov- 
ing all  the  wrinkles  from  the  paper. 

In  cutting,  lay  the  edges  of  the  front 
gore,  the  back  gore  and  the  front  of  the 
inside  belt,  marked  by  triple  crosses 
(xxx),  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of  the  ma- 
terial. Place  the  side  gores,  the  back  of 
inside  belt  and  the  outside  belt,  with  the 
line  of  three  large  round  perforations  in 
each,  lengthwise  of  the  goods.  Cut  out 
the  notches  and  mark  all  the  perforations 
carefully  before  removing  the  pattern 
pieces  from  the  material. 

To  Make  the  High-Waisted  Skirt — 
Form  the  plaits  on  the  edges  of  the  front 
gore  and  the  back  gore  by  bringing  the 
corresponding  lines  of  triangle  perfora- 
tions together.  Baste  on  these  lines  the 
full  length  of  the  plaits,  but  only  stitch 
from  the  upper  edge  to  within  thirteen 
inches  of  the  bottom.  Leave  the  bastings 
in  the  plaits  and  press  so  the  outer  edges 
will  lie  flat.  You  will  find  that  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  seam  has  been  allowed 
outside  of  the  stitching  on  these  plaits. 

Now  join  the  side  gores  as  notched. 
Pin  at  the  notches,  at  the  upper  edge  and 
at  the  edge  above  the  slash  that  is  made 
at  the  top  of  each  extension.  Then  pin 
in  between  these  points,  and  baste  this 
part  of  the  seam  first.  Match  the  notches 
in  the  extensions  at  the  side,  pin  and  baste. 

Form  the  plaits  in  the 
lower  parts,  or  exten- 
sions, by  bringing  the 
corresponding  lines  of 
triangle  perforations  to- 
gether. Baste  on  these 
lines  and  press  fiat.  The 
creases  in  these  plaits 
come  on  an  exact  line 
with  the  seam  above  and, 
if  you  press  them  well, 
the  inverted  plaits  will 
hang  straight,  flaring  only 
when  you  walk. 

Join  the  front  gore  and 
the  back  gore  to  the  sides 
according  to  notches. 
Hold  the  edges  of  the 
front  and  the  back  gores 
toward  you  when  you  are 


joining  these  bias  seams.  Leave  an  open- 
ing at  the  left  side  of  the  back  gore  for  a 
placket.  The  single  notch  indicates  the 
regulation  depth  of  the  placket. 

Join  the  backs  and  front  of  the  inside 
belt  as  notched.  The  side  seams  of  this 
belt  should  be  boned  and,  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  wrinkle,  you  can  stitch  a 
bone  casing  at  each  side  of  the  belt,  front 
and  back,  just  where  the  plaits  in  the 
skirt  will  come  and  cover  the  bone. 

After  the  belt  has  been  made  and 
boned,  joiii  it  to  the  skirt,  matching  the 
upper  edges  as  notched. 

Turn  a  three-inch  hem  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt,  by  the  line  of  large 
round  perforations.  Baste  as  near  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  as  possible. 

Turn  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  hem 
three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  be  careful 
not  to  stretch  this  edge  when  you  are 
basting  it.  Now  place  the  skirt  flat  on  the 
table  and  pin  up  about  half  a  yard  of  the 
hem  at  a  time.  Baste  that  half-yard  before 
pinning  any  more.  Tiny  darts  will  form 
at  irregular  intervals.  They  must  be 
basted  and  pressed  flat.  Then,  if  they  do 
not  remain  in  place,  hem  them  down  by 
hand,  using  very  fine,  small  stitches. 

To  Make  the  Skirt  with  the  Normal 
Waist-Line — The  normal  waist-line  in 
this  skirt-pattern  is  indicated  by  lines  of 
small  round  perforations ;  cut  off  each 
gore  along  this  line,  and  follow  it  exactly 
when  cutting. 

The  gores  are  joined  and  the  plaits 
made  as  they  are  in  the  high-waisted 
model.  The  pattern  for  the  entire  out- 
side belt  is  given.  Join  this  to  the  top  of 
the  skirt.  The  line  of  large  round  per- 
forations in  the  belt  indicates  the  center 
front.  Match  the  centers  of  skirt  and 
belt,  also  bring  the  edges  of  the  belt  to 
the  edges  of  the  second  left  side  gore  and 
of  the  plait  on  left  side  of  back  gore. 

When  you  are  putting  in  the  hooks  and 
eyes  for  the  placket,  sew  the  eyes  along 
the  edge  of  the  second  left  side  gore. 
Have  the  front  end  of  each  hook  come 
just  to  the  line  of  machine-stitching  that 
holds  the  plait  on  the  left  side  of  the  back 
gore.  This  brings  the  hooks  an  inch  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  plait,  and  conceals 
them  when  the  placket  is  closed. 

As  the  skirt  fits  closely  around  the  hips, 
and  the  placket  is  concealed  beneath  the 
plait,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  finish  the  placket 
with  a  fly  on  one  side  and 
a  facing  on  the  other.  Only 
have  a  fly  on  the  left  side, 
along  the  curved  edge  of 
the  side  gore. 


Miss  Gould  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  pertain- 
ing^ to  home  dressmeiking 
which  may  perplex  readers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  She  will 
send  by  return  mail  a  personal 
letter  to  the  writer  if  a  stamped 
and  self-addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed.  Direct  all  letters 
to  Miss  Gould's  Dressmaking 
Department,  care  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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==   We  are  now  mailing  our  600-page  Catalogue, 
and  it  will  be  sent  to  you,  FREE 
and  Postpaid,  upon  request. 

DRESS  BETTE 

AT  LOWER  COST 

Yovir  money  will  go  further  this  Fall  than  it  has  gone  in 
several  seasons,  owing  to  the  very  unsettled  conditions 
which  have  existed  in  the  textile  trade  for  several  months. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  purchases  of  raw  materials 
and  made  up  goods.  Then,  too,  the  new  styles  for  FaU 
are  extremely  beautiful,  more  attractive  than  ever.  You 
wUl  be  dehghted  with  the  strikingly  beautiful  garments 
which  have  been  designed  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  season, 
and  surprised  to  learn  the  very  low  prices  which  will  bring 
them  to  you  from  the  great  Macy  store  in  New  York  City. 
Many  of  our  buyers  have  returned  or  are  now  returning 
from  the  fashion  centers  of  Europe,  bringing  with  them  the 
newest  things  produced  by  the  style  creators  of  the  old 
world,  and  you  will  surely  want  to  see  the  new  Macy  Cata- 
logue with  its  wonderful  variety  of  merchandise,  beautifully 
illustrated,  fully  and  accurately  described,  and  aU  so  attract- 
ively priced  as  to  enable  you  to  dress  better  this  season  at 
a  very  material  saving. 

Macy's  Prepaid  Price 
For  This  Fine  Coat 

will  surprise  you.  This  beautiful  garment  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
ready-to-wear  garments  illustrated  in  the  Macy  Catalogue  for  Fall 
and  Winter  andfwe  are  ready  to  send  you  a  free  copy  if  you  will  write 
for  it.  The  new  book  is  larger  and  better  than  ever.  It  is  easily  the 
largest  catalogue  issued  by  any  retail  store  in  New  York,  the  fashion 
center  of  America.  It  contains  636  pages,  showing  a  wonderful 
variety  of  dependable,  high  grade  merchandise,  everything  for  the 
family,  everything  for  the  home,  all  priced  at  the  same  low  prices 
which  have  made  Macy's  the  largest  and  most  widely  known  store 
in  New  York. 

Then,  too,  our  new  policy  of  prepaying  the  transportation  charges 
on  thousands  of  articles  enables  the  woman  in  California  to  buy  just 
as  cheaply  as  the  woman  in  New  York  City.  We  are  prepaying  the 
transportation  charges  on  all  ready-to-wear  apparel  except  shoes, 
and  all  jewelry.  There  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  pay.  Simply 
send  us  the  price  we  ask  for  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  except 
shoes,  or  any  piece  of  jewelry,  and  we  will  deliver  it  free  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  merchandise  passes  from  first  hands  direct  to  you,  with  just 
one  small  profit  added.  We  cut  out  the  profits  and  expenses  of  a 
host  of  middlernen  and  pass  along  the  saving  to  you  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices,  and  on  thousands  of  articles  we  pay  all  the  transporta- 
tion charges  too.  Therefore,  before  you  buy  anything  to  wear  or  to 
use  this  Fall,  please  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  our  new  book.  It  will  be  sent  you  by  mail,  free  and  postpaid, 
the  day  we  receive  your  request. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

700  Macy  Building,  Herald  Square,  New  York 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALUE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.     Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange.  Mass.  for  booklet  H 


Don't  Pay  Two  Prices  for  Ranges  &  Heaters 

Save  $18  to  $22 

on  a  Range  or  Base  Burner. 
''Save  enough  on  a  single  stove 
to  buy  your  winter's  fuel." 

Read  about  our  Remarkable 
Stove  Improvements.  High- 
est Grade  Materials,  Superior 
Workmanship.  Latest  Pat- 
terns and  Scientific  Con- 
struction in  our  ilhistrated 
FREE  Catalog.  It  explains 
all  a  bout  how  the  finest  stoves 
in  the  world  are  made.  Read 
the  .description  of  our  new 
improvements  on  stoves 
No  Others  In  the 
World  Like  Them 

Hoosier  Stoves 

the  best  in  the  world 

SAVE  HALF  THE  COAL 

-       Bluefield,  Col. — I  received  my  etove  and 
^  have  tried  it  thoroughly.   I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it.   I  use  about  one-half  the 
coal  and  get  about  one-third  more  heat 
than  I  did  with  my  old  stove.    1  don't  see  how 
*.  .    yoa  can  put  the  material  used  and  the 
Pfiexcellent  workmanship  on  your  stoves 
and  sell  them  for  the  price  you  do.  ^ 
1  could  not  duplicate  mine  in  my 
towD  for  160.00.  J  liava  saved  f20.00 
on  my  stove,  > 
SAML.  L.  WADE, 

-so  J  _  Prof.  Eli2llBh. 

'^elack"^  VenSLJif  WE  HATE  MORETHAltl8,00O/i5S^     HOOSIER  STOVE 
LETTERS  LIKE  ABOVE,    '^ip^  FACTORY 
MAIL  THIS  126 Slate  St.,  Marion,  Ini 

COUPON 


-notice- 


No  matter  where  you  live,  we  deliver 
Hooaiera  to  yon  to  nse  SO  days  free  in  your 
own  home  Ijefore  you  buy.   


The  new  improvements  on  Hoosier  Stoves  and 
Raniies  absolutely  surpass  anytbtni{  ever  pro-  ^^^^P' 
daced.   You  can't  alford  to  buy  until  yon  ^-'■■^ 
know  all  about  tbese  wonderful  improve- 
ments. Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  prices. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  FACTORY 

126  State  Street 

MARION,  INDIANA       /  ^  St.  Address  or  p.  O.  Uoi 


Gentlemen — Please  mail  me  free  your 
A  Y  Stove  Cataloc;  oontaininE  full  particulara 

'  ^'■"^  ■  ^ jn   regard   to  jour  new  improvcmentB  oa 
storee.    I  m&y  purch&ae  it  Cook  Stove,  Range, 
Heating  Stove  or  Base  Burner  in  the  near  future. 
(State  the  kind  of  stove  you  are  interested  in.) 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


The  Princess,  the  Prince  and  the  Proxy 


Oi 


Part  I. 

NE  of  the  coziest  times  of  the  day  in 
I  the  royal  palace  was  the  half -hour  or 
so  just  after  breakfast,  when  the  king 
was  finishing  his  coffee  and  taking  a  glance 
over  the  newspaper,  the  queen  was  thinking 
over  her  work  for  the  day,  and  the  prince — 
the  oldest,  the  heir  to  the  throne — ^was 
looking  at  his  letters. 

The  king  would  read  out  such  items  as 
he  found  interesting,  and  would  talk  them 
over  with  his  wife  and  son,  just  as  com- 
fortably as  if  he  were  only  a  drum-major 
or  a  muffin-man.  for  he  had  no  work  to  do. 
On  a  particular  Thursday  morning  after 
they  had  had  waffles  and  plenty  of 
syrup,  the  king  suddenly  slapped  his 
newspaper  and  exclaimed  :  "Here's 
your  chance.  Bob!"    "Bob"  was  his 
family  name  for  the  prince.  But 
this  was  not  because  Robert  was  the 
prince's   full   name,    for  he   had  a 
whole  drawerful  of  names  like  other  princes,  being  named 
after  pretty  nearly  all  his  uncles,  cousins  and  grandfathers, 
and  each  of  them  had  a  lot  of  names,  too,  and  so — 

But  never  mind,  you  know  how  it  is  with  princes  and 
names. 

"Here's  your  chance,  Bob,"  said  the  king.  "Listen  to 
this,  my  boy : 

"Prize  Competition 

"Hand  of  Princess  Dimplechin  to  be  awarded  to 
winner !  Tasks  neither  too  hard  nor  too  easy. 
Enclose  stamp  for  terms.  Address  King  of  Moun- 
tainia.    Last  day  for  entries  next  Saturday." 

"There!"  said  the  king,  as  he  laid  aside  the  paper. 
"Now  you  have  a  chance  to  win  the  hand  of  the  sweet- 
est little  princess  for  miles  around.  Really,  if  I  were 
young  again,  and  hadn't  been  lucky  enough  to  marry 
your  mama,  and  the  Princess  Dimplechin  had  been  born 
in  my  time,  and  if — " 

"Randolph,"  said  the  queen,  "are  you  not  wandering 
from  the  subject  a  little?  Prince  Robert  is  but  a  boy 
yet — " 

"How  absurd!"  exclaimed  Prince  Bob,  "you'll  always 
think  me  a  child.  Mama!" 

"Don't  be  disrespectful  to  Her  Majesty,"  said  the 
king,  severely,  "or  I  shall  give  you  a  deserved  repri- 
mand." 

"Ah,  cut  that  out,"  answered  the  prince,  who  was  not 
at  all  nice  to  his  parents,  being  rather  spoiled  in  some 
ways.  "You  know  you'll  forget  all  about  it  before  dinner- 
time. What  was  that  stuff  you  were  giving  out  from 
the  paper  ?" 

The  king  frowned,  and  for  a  moment  thought  of  talk- 
ing seriously  to  his  son.  Then  he  reflected  that  if 
Prince  Bob  should  try  to  win  Princess  Dimplechin  and 
should  get  into  trouble  with  some  fierce  giants  or  wicked 
enchanters,  it  would  be  an  excellent  lesson  for  him,  and 
that  he  would  either  win  the  hand  of  the  princess  and 
settle  in  Mountainia  or  would  be  snuffed  out  by  the  en- 
chanters, and  in  either  case  that  he  would  be  no  more 
trouble  to  his  parents.  So  the  king  said  nothing  more 
about  manners,  and  read  the  advertisement  once  more. 

"Sounds  good,  doesn't  it.  Bob?"  he  remarked,  again 
putting  down  the  paper. 

"Not  so  awful  bad,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  yawn,  as 
if  he  were  bored. 

"I  really  think,"  the  queen  observed,  "that  I  would 
answer  that  advertisement." 

"You'd  look  line  marrying  the  princess!"  the  prince 
said,  laughing  rudely  and  throwing  a  piece  of  toast  at 
the  cat. 

"I  am  in  no  mood  for  joking,"  was  the  queen's  answer, 
as  she  took  a  hairpin  and  carefully  sawed  out  the  item 
from  the  paper.  "I  wish  you  would  send  in  your  names 
for  this  competition.  You'll  find  a  postal  card  in  the 
pocket  of  my  blue-checked  apron,  hanging  on  the  hook 
in  the  pantry." 

"And  how  am  I  going  to  enclose  a  stamp  in  a  postal 
card?"  asked  the  prince,  with  another  grin  at  the  queen. 

"Well,  write  a  letter  then,  and  do  it  at  once,  or  I'll 
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write  one  to  your  godmother!"  was  the  queen's  reply. 
This  made  the  prince  quiet  right  away,  for  his  fairy  god- 
mother would  stand  none  of  his  nonsense — not  for  a  min- 
ute. Why,  once  when  he  did  something  she  didn't  like,  she 
changed  him  into  a  window-mop  for  two  weeks,  in  witHer, 
and  he  was  used  to  wash  the  palace  windows  till  he 
apologized  and  was  forgiven ! 

So  now  he  said :  "Oh,  all  right !  I  was  only  fooling. 
Course  I'll  do  it.  I  don't  mind  marrying  this  Dimplechin 
girl,  if  she's  all  right." 

Wouldn't  Princess  Dimplechin  have  been  furious  if  she 
had  heard  that? 

So  the  prince  went  whistling  away  from  the  breakfast- 
room,  not  trying  at  all  to  walk  softly,  nor  saying  "Please 
excuse  me,  Papa  and  Mama,"  or  "By  your  leave,  your 
Ro}'al  Highnesses,"  and,  besides,  he  slammed  the  door 
when  he  went  out  so  that  the  king's  spectacles  fell  off,  and 
the  queen  jumped  as  if  she  were  shot,  and  dropped  a  stitch 
in  the  blue  socks  she  was  knitting. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  king  mildly,  "if  he  were  just  a  com- 
mon, ordinarj'  boy,  what  a  very  common  and  ordinary  boy 
he  would  be  !" 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  queen,  "if  I  weren't  his  loving  mother, 
I  could  really  dislike  him  very  much  !" 

Meanwhile  the  prince  had  stumped  up-stairs,  mussed 
up  his  mother's  desk  to  find  some  note-paper,  turned  his 
father's  study-table  into  a  perfect  hodge-podge  to  get  a 
pen,  and  upset  the  ink-bottle,  as  a  preparation  for  writing 
the  note  to  say  he  would  enter  into  the  competition  for  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  Princess   Dimplechin  of  Mountainia. 


"When  Prince  Bob  had  finished  his  letter,  it  looked  simply 
awful,  but  he  didn't  care" 


You  ipay  ask  why  he  had  not  simply  sent  some  of  the 
palace  servants  to  get  what  he  wanted.  But  the  answer 
is  that  they  had  only  one — and  it  was  her  Thursday  out. 
You  see  they  had  been  turned  out  of  their  kingdom  nearly 
a  year  before,  since  the  people  found  them  very  useless  and 
very  expensive,  as  well  as  a  rather  unpleasant  family. 
Still,  they  were  of  roj'al  blood  and  all  that,  and  so  they 
called  their  house  a  "palace"  and  kept  their  titles  just  to 
be  stylish.  Some  royal  personages  are  just  as  nice  as  any- 
body— Princess  Dimplechin  was  a  perfect  dear,  by  the  way 
—but  Prince  Bob  and  his  folks  were  horrid,  and,  didn't 
really  want  to  be  different. 

When  Prince  Bob  had  finished  his  letter,  it  looked  simply 
awful,  but  he  didn't  care,  and  put  it  on  the  hall  table  to 
be  mailed.  And  that  night  the  queen  sat  up  late  writing 
a  really  neat  one,  which  she  signed  for  her  son,  and  put  in 
the  place  of  his. 

The  queen  wrote  a  very  nice  hand :  and  so  when  little 
Princess  Dimplechin  was  looking  over  her  mail  next  day 
she  said : 

"Papa,  dearest,  here  is  such  a  neat,  sweet  and  discreet 
little  note  from  Prince  Robert  of  Swampland.  I  should 
think  he  might  be  very  nice  indeed." 

"If  he  is,"  her  father  answered,  "he  is  not  much  like 
his  father,  whom  I  knew  some  years  ago." 

"But  see  what  a  pretty  note  this  is,"  Dimplechin  re- 
marked, handing  it  to  her  royal  father. 

"Looks  all  right,"  her  father  admitted.  "Well,  send  him 
one  of  the  circulars,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see," 
which  sounded  wise  and  really  meant  nothing  one  way  or 
the  other.    Kings  often  have  to  talk  like  that,  and  so  it 
comes  natural  to  them. 

Consequently,  Prince  Bob  received  a  neatly  printed 
circular  inviting  him  to  compete  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Dimplechin.  And  when  he  had  read  it  over, 
he  didn't  like  it  at  all. 

For  the  tasks  were  not  a  bit  like  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  was  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  a  prince,  and 
had  thought  he  would  simply  go  to  his  fairy  godmother 
and  by  a  little  "sweet  talk  and  soft  sawder"  (as 
he  put  it)  could  get  her  to  give  him  a  magic  ring 
or  staff'  or  charm  that  would  make  everything  easy 
for  him. 

But  these  tasks  were  not  the  sort  he  could  do  in  that 
way.  They  were  just  little,  easy,  every-day  things  that 
anybody  might  think  of.  For  instance,  "The  competitor 
must  run  a  mile  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 

"The  competitor  must  be  able  to  swim  and  dive. 

"The  competitor  must  write  a  neat,  plain,  sensible 
letter  to  the  princess. 

"The  competitor  must  be  able  to  do  easy  sums  with- 
out errors. 

"The  competitor  must  shoot  well  at  a  mark. 

"The  competitor  must  be  able  to  understand  and  use 
his  own  language." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on — whj',  there  was  even  a  lot  of 
stuff'  about  being  able  to  use  tools  and  to  -cook  and  to 
draw ! 

Prince  Bob  didn't  like  any  one  of  the  tests,  and 
before  he  was  through  reading  the  circular  was  dis- 
gusted. 

"Bosh  and  botheration,"  cried  the  prince.  "Did  any- 
one ever  hear  such  tommyrot  ?  Imagine  me  going  to 
my  fairy  godmother  and  asking  her  to  give  me  a  magic 
frying-pan  so  I  can  cook  a  rasher  of  bacon !  or  a  magic 
slate-pencil  to  do  sums !  And  I  think  I  see  myself 
after  running  a  mile  !  Why,  they're  not  looking  for  a 
prince ;  what  they  want  is  a — a  plow-boy,  or  one  of 
those  duffers  that  do  chores!" 

Then,  after  thinking  a  moment,  his  expression  slowly 
changed  from  a  frown  to  a  grin,  as  an  idea  came  to 
him. 

"It  would  serve  'em  right!"  he  chuckled.  "If  they 
want  a  chore-boy,  a  chore-boy  they  shall  have  !" 

And  at  once  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  upsetting  his  chair, 
and  ran  clickety-clackety  down-stairs  to  the  wood- 
cellar. 

"Here  you.  Jack!"  shouted  Prince  Bob  in  a  gruff 
voice.  "I've  got  something  for  you  to  do  !  So  you  can 
just  drop  that  ax  and  come  up-stairs  where  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

[to  be  concluded  in  next  issue] 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter  to  Her  Girls  and  Boys 


EAR  GIRLS  AND  BOYS— 

It  seems  rather  late  to  be  talking  about 
vacations,  but  you  remember  that  I  promised 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  Nantucket  and  show 
you  one  or  two  of  my  snapshots.  So  here 
they  are.  Isn't  the  old  windmill  quaint  and 
charming?  To  think  it  was  built  in  1746, 
thirty  years  before  the  Revolution '  It  stands  on  the 
highest  point  of  Nantucket,  and  the  funny  old  man  who 
takes  care  of  the  mill,  and  shows  you  all  through,  boasts 
that  it  is  the  oldest  windmill  in  the  world,  and  that  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  come  to  see  it.  If  you  should 
look  as  though  you  doubted  his  word,  he  will  beckon  .you  to 
go  over  to  the  old  desk  near  the  window  and  in  a  sort  of 
now-will-you-believe-it  manner  will  open  the  big  register 
book  and  point  out  the  names  of  people  from  South  Africa 
and  Australia.    Think  of  it ! 

The  other  picture  shows  a  typical  street  in  Siasconet, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.  On  our  way 
here  the  driver  took  us  across  the  moorlands — great,  rolling, 
grassy  meadows  with  brush  and  bracken  in  varj-ing  tones 
of  green  clumped  here  and  there,  and  dotted  with  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers  (I  did  not  know  their  names),  sweet- 
smelling  bayberry  and  some  kind  of 
thick,  low-growing  shrub.  But  best  and 
loveliest  of  all  were  the  wild  roses.  They 
blossomed  ever>'where,  on  the  moors,  in 
hedges,  by  the  roadside,  everywhere  that  a 
rose  could  grow,  there  you  would  find  one, 
bravely  lifting  its  face  to  the  sunshine.  Scotch 
heather  grows  in  one  little  spot,  but  it  is 
guarded  carefully  by  the  islanders,  and  the 
place  is  kept  secret,  for  a  great  many  vaca- 
tionists have  discovered  the  heather  and  have 
pulled  it  up  by  the  roots  to  plant  in  their  city 
gardens.  It  is  such  a  shame,  for  I  do 
not  think  it  has  ever  been  known  to 
thrive  so  well  in  any  part  of  the  country 
as  it  does  in  Nantucket's  rich,  fertile  soil. 


There  were  no  trees  to  speak  of  on  the  moorlands,  except 
a  fringe  of  stunted  cedar,  pine  and  balsam.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  so  many  wild  grapes  and  blueberries. 
Mosquitoes  were  thick  where  the  blueberries  grew,  so  we 
did  not  stop  there  very  long. 

Do  you  know  what  an  old  sea  captain  told  me  ?  That 
Nantucket  was  sold  by  the  Indians  to  the  white  settlers  for 
five  dollars  and  a  white  beaver  hat.  The  chief  of  the 
Indian  tribe  always  wore  the  beaver  hat.  Nantucket  was 
settled  by  the  Quakers,  and  years  back  these  beautiful 
moorlands  were  well-kept  farms.  At  that  time  the  island 
was  thickly  wooded,  but  the  settlers  cut  down  the  trees 
to  build  their  homes  and  to  use  for  fuel. 

Before  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  Nantucket  was  the 
wealthiest  island  off  Massachusetts.  Whaling  was  the  chief 
industry.  Perhaps  your  grandfather  remembers  when 
whale-oil  was  used.  When  people  began  to  use  petroleum 
to  the  exclusion  of  whale-oil,  Nantucket's  prosperity  les- 
sened, and  all  the  Nantucketers  who  could  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  make  their  fortunes  in  the  gold-fields.  So  the 
island  was  pretty  well  deserted. 

Many  of  the  old  houses  which  are  still  standing  at  Nan- 
tucket have  little  balconies  around  the  chimneys,  and  it  was 


no  uncoinmon  sight  in  those  days  to  see  the  good  dames 
standing  on  these  lookouts  with  hands  to  eyes,  peering  out 
over  the  sea,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  returning  whalers 
and  their  sea-faring  husbands. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  about  the  dear  old  lady  I  met 
who  lived  up  on  the  hill  near  the  windmill.  She  was 
eighty-three  years  old  and  had  lived  in  Nantucket  ever 
since  she  was  married,  some  fifty  j'ears  ago.  It  was  pathetic 
to  hear  her  tell  us  about  her  young  husband  who  went  away 
to  sea  and  was  never  heard  from  again.  All  her  children 
had  married  and  she  was  left  there  alone  in  "Joyous  Nest." 
This  is  the  delightful  name  her  bairns  had  given  the  little 
home  of  their  birth.  Mrs.  Joy,  in  spite  of  her  fourscore 
years,  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  happiest  little  ladies  in  the 
world.  She  does  every  bit  of  the  housework  alone  and  she 
proudly  pointed  to  the  dining-room  and  told  me  to  notice 
how  spic  and  span  everything  w-as.  Why,  it  was  better  than 
I  could  have  done,  I  believe,  and  you  should  have  seen  how 
well  she  sewed  and  darned  the  stockings. 

She  was  quite  a  belle  in  her  day.    You  remember  reading 
about  the  big  ball  that  the  New  Yorkers  gave  to  Dickens 
on  his  first  visit  to  America  ?    It  was  held  down-town  in 
Barclay  Street.    Well,  our  dear  old  lady  of  "Joyous  Nest" 
treaded    the    minuet    with    Charles  Dickens. 
Can't  you   picture   it  all  ?     Her  eyes  fairly 
glistened  when  she  told  us  about  the  gown 
she  wore.    It  was  rose-colored  brocaded  silk, 
with  slippers  to  match.    She  confided  coquet- 
tishly,  "I  had  all  the  fixings  that  went  with 
the  dress." 

And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  the  names  of 
the  lucky  boys  and  girls  in  our  July  10th 
contest.  They  are  :  Rosa  B.  Zellmer,  Eloise 
Case,  Ralph  M.  Toombs,  Florence  Minkler, 
Mabel  Hamilton,  Ida  Brosmer,  Willie  Bloom, 
Bertha  May  Mundion,  Sophy  Barlund,  Effie 
Dross. 

I  have  only  room  enough  to  say  good-by. 
With  much  love  to  you,         Cousin  S.\t.LV. 


The  H  ome  Interests'  Club 


By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


S  A  club,  we,  who  are  devoting  our  time  and 
thought  to  the  interests  of  home,  must  beware 
of  becoming  back  numbers.  I  beg  you  to 
pardon  the  use  of  slang.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  may  be  with  you,  but  there  are  moments 
when  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  avail 
myself  of  a  convenient  and  picturesque 
colloquial  phrase,  although  I  admit  its  lack 
of  elegance. 

Back  numbers  have  their  value,  and  should  not  be  cast  aside 
as  worthless  simply  because  they  have  been  superseded  by  their 
bright  and  new  successors.  The  back  numbers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  contain  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
practical  themes  to  which  the  readers  may  confidently  turn  for 
purposes  of  reference  or  refreshment  of  memory.  When  one 
compares  herself  in  a  mood  of  depression  to  a  back  number, 
she  is  not  thinking  of  the  numbers  issued  this  year  or  last  year 
or  the  year  before  that.  She  is  reflecting  on  the  pile  of  old 
magazines  in  a  dark  corner  in  the  attic  or  on  the  top  shelf  of 
a  closet  in  the  up-stairs  store-room.  They  seem  too  good  to 
give  away  and  she  at  one  time  thought  of  having  them  bound. 
Being,  as  we  all  are,  absorbed  by  other  things  and,  moreover, 
having  plenty  of  avenues  for  the  spending  .of  money,  and  not 
being  sure  about  the  precise  style  of  binding  that  would  best 
suit  the  library,  she  allowed  the  time  to  slip  by.  Benny  was  a 
baby  when  some  of  those  magazines  came  into  the  house. 
The  family  councils  are  interested  in  the  boy's  choice  of  a 
college.  He  i^  to  spend  a  year  in  business  before  he  enters  as 
a  freshman,  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  plan  for  a 
wide-awake  boy  who  will  be  a  useful  man  in  time.  To-day  he 
is  prepared  for  college. 

Now  I  arrive  at  my  point.  If  you  shall  take  down  on  a 
rainy  day  a  half-dozen  of  the  old  magazines,  you  will  discover 
in  them  treasures  of  delightful  reading.  You  will  wish  you  had 
given  them  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  the  Salvation  Army  or  an 
orphanage  a  long  time  ago.  You  consider  whether  you  may  not 
yet  dispose  of  them  in  that  way,  and  you  are  averse  to  the  point 
of  pain  at  the  thought  of  sending  them  to  the  paper-mill  to  be 
ground  to  pulp  by  its  machinery.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  the 
breezy,  mirthful,  sparkling  and  scintillating  magazine  that  Jane 
brings  in  from  the  post-office,  waving  it  joyously  as  she  comes 
and  calling  on  you  to  get  ready  and  listen  to  the  latest  instaljnent 
of  the  serial  that  grips  you  at  the  heart,  these  old  stagers  seem 
but  desiccated  specimens.  They  are  excellent,  but  old-fashioned. 
To  sum  the  whole  thing  in  another  convenient  and  picturesque 
bit  of  slang,  they  are  not  up-to-date.  How  can  they  be?  They 
have  been  in  retirement  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

Arrested  Development 

That  which  we  women,  into  whose  hands  has  been  placed 
the  sacred  guardianship  of  the  home,  should  avoid  with  diligence 
is  arrested  development.  We  ought  not  to  rest  contented  with 
what  we  learned  in  our  school-days.  Neither  should  we  accept 
as  law  and  gospel  the  axioms  of  departed  and  saintly  persons 
who  were  fitted  to  their  day  and  generation,  but  are  not  precisely 
adapted  to  our  own.    Let  me  illustrate. 

A  young  girl  brought  up  in  a  conservative  and  aristocratic 
town  of  the  Middle  West,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard 
the  details  of  table  etiquette  as  most  important,  and  trained  in 
the  niceties  of  social  conventions,  married  for  love  and  went 
to  live  in  the  home  of  her  mother-in-law  in  a  frontier  state. 
She  had  met  her  husband  at  a  co-educational  college  from  which 
they  both  had  been  graduated.  The  only  possible  way  for  them 
to  begin  their  blended  lives  seemed  to  be  the  one  they  adopted. 
The  parents-in-law  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  in  every 
single  aspect,  except  in  regard  for  honor  and  integrity,  they 
were  the  width  of  the  world  apart  from  the  wife  of  their  son. 
When  she  ventured  to  kiss  her  husband  in  their  presence,  his 
mother  frowned  and. his  father  sneered.  When  she  changed  her 
dress  from  th'e  morning  gingham  to  a  pretty  afternoon  challis, 
her  mother-in-law  kept  coldly  aloof  and  declined  her  help  with 
the  dishes.  When  she  used  monogram  paper  for  her  home 
letters,  there  was  a  protest  against  frippery  and  extravagance. 
The  trial  was  the  greater  that  the  old  people  deemed  themselves 
in  the  right,  forgot  that  they  had  been  young,  and,  in  fact,  were 
withered  specimens  of  youth  overlaid  by  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaves  of  age.  Do  not,  dear  friends  of  the  Home  Interests' 
Club,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  bound  by  fetters  of  prejudice. 
Remain  open  to  new  sensations.  Do  not  be  deterred  from 
changing  your  mind  if  the  forward  movement  of  the  period 
convinces  you  that  you  must  readjust  your  former  convictions 
or  step  out  of  the  procession.  Do  not  be  a  proud  and  disdainful 
matron,  clinging  stubbornly  to  yesterday,  instead  of  a  sympa- 
thetic and  genial  one,  taking  in  stores  to-day. 

After  one  has  grown  a  trifle  stout  and  a  wee  bit  middle-aged, 
one  may  not  be  able  to  walk  so  fast  and  so  far  as  once  she  did, 
and  tennis  may  be  out  of  the  question  for  her.  If  ever  one 
played  croquet  or  golf,  one  need  not  abandon  that  because  of 
avoirdupois. 

Keeping  Up  Accomplishments 

If  ever  one  played  the  piano,  one  need  not  forget  her  music, 
although  in  her  thirties  and  forties  and  fifties  the  rolling-pin,  the 
vacuum  cleaner  and  the  cream-separator  have  enlisted  her 
attention  to  such  a  degree  that  she  has  had  little  leisure  for 
recreation  and  practice.  The  great  peril  that  confronts  American 
women  is  the  peril  of  being  too  busy,  too  constantly  occupied 
in  practical  matters  and  too  reluctant  to  delegate  a  portion  of 
their  duties  to  other  folk.  If  you  acquired  an  accomplishment 
by  toil  and  pains  and  the  spending  of  money  when  you 
were  a  girl,  refuse  to  let  it  slip  from  you  now.  On  the  contrary, 
resolve  to  retain  it  as  a  defense  against  growing  old.  A 
teacher  of  physical  culture  said  in  my  hearing  that  though  a 
woman  might  be  eighty  she  ought  to  have  a  young  back.  At 
once  I  remembered  walking  down  the  street  of  a  southerfi  town 
one  day  in  the  sixties.  Before  me,  with  a  light,  elastic  step, 
walked  a  woman  who  had  the  carriage  of  a  queen.  So  erect 
was  her  bearing,  so  graceful  the  poise  of  her  head  and  so  trim 
was  her  figure  that  I  thought  she  must  be  somebody's  grand- 
daughter. As  I  passed  her,  I  was  startled,  amazed  and  delighted, 
too,  at  the  revelation  that  came  in  a  glimpse.  She  was  evidently 
somebody's  grandmother,  a  beautiful  woman,  in  her  later  sev- 
enties, who  had  not  lost  an  atom  of  the  distinction  and  grace  of 
her  girlhood.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  had  kept  up  her 
accomplishments,  but  she  had  certainly  known  how  to  preserve 
youth  and  health. 

New  Wrinkles  in  Cookery 

This  is  not  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Interests'  Club.  It  is  a 
candid  and  confidential  talk  with  its  members.  I  say  confidential 
not  in  the  sense  of  reserve,  for  what  is  written  and  printed 
for  everyone  to  read  may  possibly  fall  under  the  eyes  of  John 


as  well  as  of  Mary.  I  am  not  afraid  of  John,  and  I  like  to  think 
that  he  approves  of  everything  agreeable  to  Mary.  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  not  like  an  ungallant  husband  of  whom  I  heard  the 
other  day.  His  wife  had  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  for  him 
a  very  charming  dinner,  had  set  the  table  with  her  best  china 
and  placed  a  vase  of  roses  on  the  centerpiece.  She  had  specially 
instructed  her  little  maid  in  the  manner  of  waiting  at  a  meal 
and  had  invited  a  married  pair  to  share  the  feast.  When  our 
good  man  sat  down,  he  looked  askance  at  the  soup  and  pushed 
it  away  with  a  grimace.  When  the  duck  was  brought  on,  he 
turned  to  his  wife  sitting  opposite  him  and  made  the  astonishing 
remark,  "What  a  fool  you  were  to  give  us  a  duck.  If  there  is 
anything  that  I  dislike,  it  is  that."  This  sort  of  behavior  car- 
ried on  throughout  a  meal  was  enough  to  convict  the  man  of 
conduct  unbecoming  a  husband  and  a  gentleman. 

The  fact  that  he  claimed  to  be  a  rough  diamond  and  flaunted 
his  ill  manners  as  if  they  were  decorations  was  not  condoned  by 
his  being  a  university  graduate  and  a  man  of  liberal  culture. 
He  said  he  could  not  tolerate  wrinkles  in  housekeeping.  Small 
was  the  wonder  that  the  poor  wife  found  her  way,  before  long, 
to  a  sanatorium,  that  exhausted  nerves  might  be  given  a, chance 
of  reinforcement. 

I  began  to  speak  of  new  frills  in  cookery.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  new  idea  of 

Cooking  in  a  Paper  Bag? 

Paper-bag  cookery  is  the  name  of  a  new  departure  in  culinary 
arts.  Soyer,  an  accomplished  London  chef,  has  been  patiently 
experimenting  along  this  line  for  some  years.  He  discovered 
for  himself  that  a  chicken  enveloped  in  foolscap  and  so  roasted 
in  the  oven  was  much  more  tender  and  toothsome  than  a 
chicken  roasted  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  a  while  he  decided 
on  cooking  a  great  many  articles,  not  in  foolscap,  but  in  a  paper 
bag  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  them  wholly.  Finally,  as  his  idea 
developed,  paper  of  a  certain  weight  and  quality  prepared  by  a 
scientific  process  was  used  in  his  kitchen.  One  step  leading  to 
another,  paper-bag  cookery  was  described  in  a  book,  and  the 
book  selling  by  thousands,  everybody  in  the  British  Isles  was 
presently  discussing  it,  and  in  houses  of  every  style,  from  the 
palaces  of  aristocrats  to  the  cottages  of  tenant  farmers,  it  was 
sent  to  the  table.  I  can  imagine  your  smile  of  incredulity  when 
you  are  told  that  almost  everjrthing  served  at  an  ordinary  table 
in  our  ordinary  three  meals  a  day  may  be  cooked  in  a  paper 
bag.  Tea,  coffee  and  soup  are  not  to  be  thus  prepared,  but  fish, 
entrees,  poultry,  meat  and  most  vegetables  are  delicious,  it  is 
said,  when  thus  prepared,  while  as  for  pots  and  pans,  the  labor 
they  cause  is  amazingly  diminished.  By  the  time  I  have  cooked 
a  whole  dinner  in  paper  bags  I  shall  know  more  about  this 
practically  than  I  do  to-day.,  I  know  that  the  bag  which  resists 
the  strongest  heat  is  placed  upon  a  gridiron  with  the  article  it 
encloses  and  the  gridiron  is  then  set  in  the  oven.  Rules  and 
details  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  women  interested,  and  if 
you  do  not  object  to  novelties  in  housekeeping,  you  will  probably 
experiment  for  yourselves  in  this  daring  discovery.  Paper-bag 
cookery  is  the  latest  fad,  and  this  is  why  I  mention  it  to  the 
Home  Interests'  Club. 

Eating  at  Bedtime 

When  I  was  a  girl,  I  was  often  a  guest  in  the  hospitable 
home  of  a  schoolmate.  I  remember  that  her  mother,  who  was 
a  Welsh  lady, — and  just  let  me  say  that  I  prefer  the  word  lady 
to  the  word  woman  in  alluding  to  her,  so  fine  was  she,  so 
original  and  charming — insisted  on  our  eating  a  slight  repast 
before  we  went  to  bed.  The  glass  of  milk  and  the  plate  of 
gingerbread  which  furnished  our  evening  meal  never  caused  us 
indigestion,  but  I  think  went  far  to  insure  us  healthful  sleep. 
We  were  studying  three  or  four  hours  at  home  after  a  strenu- 
ous day  in  school,  and,  although  we  had  enjoyed  three  meals, 
the  motherly  friend,  whom  I  still  remember  with  very  tender 
love,  declared  that  growing  girls  required  nourishment  to  the 
extent  of  a  fourth  meal  at  the  end  of  the  day.  This  rule  is  not 
of  universal  application,  but  I  know  several  girls'  boarding- 
schools  where  the  pupils  are  provided  with  thin  sandwiches  of 
bread  and  butter,  bouillon,  fruit  or  milk  to  take  or  leave  before 
they  retire.  Many  older  people  who  suffer  from  insomnia 
would  be  relieved  and  drift  into  the  arms  of  "tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer"  if  they  would  be  persuaded  to  eat  before  going 
to  bed.  A  chafing-dish  meal,  or  a  Welsh  rarebit,  black  fruit 
cake  or  mince  pie  cannot  be  recommended  at  this  end  of  the  day, 
nor  for  this  purpose,  but  a  light  repast  should  not  be  forbidden 
if  one  or  more  of  the  family  may  have  a  mind  to  try  it. 

The  Good  Man's  Hobby 

All  the  better  for  your  good  man  if  he  have  a  hobby,  no 
matter  what  the  hobby  may  be.  We  should  have,  if  we  can, 
something  to  lift  us  out  of  the  daily  rut.  In  a  Pennsylvania 
town  I  have  met  a  stone-mason  who  devoted  his  life  to  his  trade 
and  was  successful  in  it,  while  his  hobby  was  the  collection  and 
classification  of  moths  and  butterflies.  He  possessed  a  wonder- 
ful cabinet  filled  with  choice  specimens  and  corresponded  with 
enthusiastic  collectors,  exchanging  specimens  with  them,  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  pursuit  of  his  hobby  made  him 
the  most  interesting  of  men. 

Another,  this  time  a  woman,  has  all  her  life  been  a  maker 
of  scrap-books.  She  is  a  notable  housekeeper  and  has  brought 
up  a  large  family  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner.  Her 
husband  adores  her  and  her  children  do  her  credit.  She  has 
never  intermitted  her  scrap-book  habit,  and  she  does  not  arrange 
her  clippings  in  envelopes  or  attempt  to  regulate  them  by 
method.  She  simply  pastes  poetry,  anecdotes,  personalities,  jests, 
bits  of  history,  reports  of  inventions,  limericks,  amusing  pic- 
tures, whatever  she  finds  and  wherever  she  comes  across  it,  into 
a  commonplace  book.  All  she  has  ever  needed  for  her  purpose 
have  been  a  cheap  manuscript  book,  a  paste-pot  and  a  pair  of 
scissors.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  Jack  Horner  pudding.  "You 
put  in  your  thumb  and  you  pull  out  a  plum,"  and  my  lady's 
scrap-books  may  be  depended  upon  to  brighten  the  dullest  day, 
to  amuse  an  invalid  and  to  waken  fun  and  laughter  in  the 
soberest  company. 

To  My  Readers 

May  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  kindness?  Write  and  tell  me 
what  you  most  need  in  home  life,  what  subjects  you  would  like 
discussed  in  the  Home  Interests'  Club  and  what  books  you  think 
best  suited  for  winter  reading  around  the  lamp.  I  am  at  present 
interested  in  the  upbringing  of  young  people  in  their  early  teens. 
You  can  send  me  attractive  and  helpful  letters.  If  you  wish  a 
personal  reply,  accompany  your  letter  with  a  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Communications  will  be  regarded  as  con- 
fidential unless  you  say  that  you  do  not  mind  seeing  a  part  of 
them  in  print.    Address  Farm  and  Fireside^  Springfield,  Ohio. 


IVERS  6  POND 
PIANOS 

BOUDOIR  UPRIGHT 

The  piano  pictured  above  is  one  of  our 
newest  creations.  Recent  improve- 
ments enable  us  to  offer  in  this  dainty 
little  upright  a  volume  and  quality  of 
tone  we  believe  never  before  attained 
in  so  small  a  piano.  For  the  home  or 
for  the  practice  room,  it  is  ideal,  yet  its 
cost  is  surprisingly  reasonable. 

IVERS  &  POND  Pianos  appeal  to  buyers 
who  appreciate  quality.  Their  enviable 
reputation  has  been  earned  by  actual  serv- 
ice in  nearly  400  leading  Educational  In- 
stitutions and  50,000  American  homes.  Our 
new  catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  intending  purchaser.    Write  for  it. 

Hnw  fft  Riiv  Wherever  in  the  United  States 
now  10  DUy  no  jiealer  sells  them  we  ship 
Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos  "on  approval."  Should  the 
piano  fail  to  please,  it  returns  at  our  expense  for 
both  railroad  freights.  Old  instruments  taken 
in  exchange.  Attractive  Easy  Payment  plans 
wherever  you  may  live. 

Fill  Out  and  Send  This  Coupon  to 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 

125  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  me  your  new  catalogtie  and  valuable 


information  to  buyers. 


Name- 


Address- 


Thig 
plume 
is  3Ti8t  the 

kind  for  which  you  would  have 
to  pay  $5.00  at  any  retail  store. 
It  IB  extra  wide,  fully  16  inches 
long,  in  all  colors,  with  willowy 
flues  of  great  length  that  do  not 
lose  their  curl  easily.    Send  us 
$1.00  to-day,  for  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  missed.  We  offer 
also  an  extra  large  and  handsome 
$7.50  plume  at  $2.50. 
Send  money  by  mail,  express  or  money 
order.   Eemember  that  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded if  the  plume  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
New  York  Ostrich  Feather  Co..  Dept.  B,  513-515  B'way,N.Y. 


Beautiful  Sugar-Shell 
For  a  Favor 

Send  only  lo  cents  and  one  three-month 
trial  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  we  will  mail  you  this  genuine  Oxford 
Sugar-Shell.  The  Sugar-Shell  will  be 
yours  to  keep,  all  we  ask  is  that  you  agree 
to  show  it  to  two  of  your  friends. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


BECOME  A 
NURSE 

"  The  value  of  the  course 
cannot  be  overestimated. 
At  first  I  earned  $12.50  a 
week,  but  before  I  had 
studied  six  months  I  gained 
so  much  practical  knowl- 
edge that  I  received  $20 
to  $30  a  week.  I  have  al- 
most doubled  my  earning 
power."  Mrs.  Beatrice  Reeve^ 
Vancoucer,  B.  C.  {Photo.) 


Send  for  a  copy  of 
" How  I  Became  a  Nurse" 

and  our  Year  Book  explain- 
ing method;  248  pages  with 
intensely  interesting  expe- 
riences by  our  graduates, 
who  mastered  the  art  of 
professional  nursing  by  the 
C.S.N,  home-study  course. 
Tltotfsfttids  of  our  graduates,  loith 
and]  icithoiit  jprevious  experience^ 
are  iodai/earninrf  SID(o  S25  aioee/c. 

TENTH  YEAR 

The  Chautauqua  School 
oE  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Expenses  Will  Be  Paid 
By  Farm  and  Fireside 

FARM  AND  Fireside  wants  you  to  go  to  Agricultural 
School  this  winter,  and  has  provided  a  $100 
Cash  Scholarship  that  will  pay  all  your  necessary 
expenses  from  railroad  fare  to  board,  room,  tuition  and 
other  incidental  items.  The  Agricultural  Schools 
represent  all  that  centuries  of  farming  have  taught  us. 
The  teachers  at  Agricultural  School  are  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  studying  how  to  make  farming  more 
profitable,  as  well  as  enjoyable.  Every  reader  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  would  derive  immense  benefit  from  a 
short  course  at  one  of  the  below  Agricultural  Schools. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  do  so  without  spending  one  cent. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS  COMPARING  HORSES 

Read  What  AgriculturaJ  Authorities  Say  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  $100  Cash  Scholarship 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  Scholarship  has  received  the  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  College  Professors  and  Agricultural  authorities  everywhere. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  endorsements: 

Professor  Miller  of  Kansas :    "I  believe  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Scholarship 

to  be  a  fiae  thing.  The  Bnancial  assistance  offered  to  prospective  students  through  your 
scholarship  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  wishing  to  take  a  course  in  agriculture." 

Professor  Rankin  of  Illinois:    -i  ha  ve  noted  carefully  your  scholarship  offer. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  very  generous  offer  on  your  part  and  should  meet  with  appreciation." 

Professor  Sanderson,  Dean  of  West  Virginia  College  of  Agricnl- 

tore  I      "Your  Scholarship  proposition  is  an  admirable  one  and  meets  with  my  approval." 

Professor  Holden,   Iowa  College  of  Agriculture:    "Your  Scholarship 

plan  will  certainly  be  a  good  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  College  and  will  result  in  much 
good.     There  could  be  no  grounds  for  criticism  ip  regard  to  the  plan." 

Professor  Pettee,  Dean  of  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture :  "I  have  brought  your  liberal  oflFer  to  the  attention  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
authorities  and  they  are  unanimous  that  your  Scholarship  offer  is  a  very  liberal  one  and  are 
perfectly  willing  to  put  it  on  a  basis  with  all  other  Scholarships  mentioned  in  the  catalogue." 

Your  Choice  of  Eighteen  Great  Schools 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Mississippi  State  Agricultural  College, 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 
New  Hampshire  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Durham,  N.  H. 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
North  Dakota  State  Agricultural  College, 

Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Nebraska  State  Agricultural  College, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Ohio  State  Agricultural  College, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College, 

State  College,  Pa. 
South  Dakota  State  Agricultural  College, 

Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
West  Virginia  State  Agricultural  College, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  great  Agri- 
cultural Schools  in  the  United 
States  at  which  Farm  and  Fire- 
side has  reserved  a  place  for  its 
Scholarship  Winners. 

Indicate  on  your  nomination  blank  the 
Agricultural  School  that  you  wish  to  attend, 

Indiana  State  Agricultural  College, 

La  Fayette,  Indiana. 
Illinois  State  Agricultural  College, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 

Ames,  Iowa. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Minnesota  State  Agricultural  College, 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
Missouri  State  Agricultural  College, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


Scholarship  Not  Competitive 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  Scholarship  is  not  a  competitive  prize  contest,  but  every  can- 
didate can  win  a  Scholarship.  Every  candidate  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  a  Scholarship  and 
take  a  course  in  Agriculture  this  winter.  You  should  send  in  your  nomination  right  away 
as  the  number  of  candidates  for  this  Scholarship  will  be  limited  and  the  sooner  your  nomination 
reaches  us  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  candidate.  Remember  you  will  be  placed 
under  no  obligation.  We  will  ask  that  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  you  do  a  small  and  definite 
amount  of  extension  work  for  Farm  and  Fireside  in  your  community.  The  SlOO  Scholar- 
ship will  be  paid  you  in  cash  when  you  enter  one  of  the  above  Agricultural  Schools. 


Mail  This  Nomination  Blank  To-day 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

/  l»is^  lo  become  a  candidate  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Jlgricultural  Scholarship,  cash 
•value  $  I  00.   Please  send  me  a  Scholarship  Certificate  and  full  information  hoxp  to  qualify. 

Name  P.  O  - 

Slate    /  Wish  lo  attend  school 

At    _  —  For  reference 

(Name  one  of  the  above  schools) 

Write  to  :  P.  O  — 

Stale  -  -  


(Send  in  your  nomination  at  once.) 


The  Harvest- Day  Dinner 

By  Margaret  Humphreville 


NE  of  these  days,  no  telling 
when,  the  women  of  America 
are  going  to  rise  with  knives, 
forks  and  spoons  against  the 
tyrannical  practice  of  cook- 

 ing  feasts  for  farm  laborers. 

Not  that  they  wish  to  shirk  the  duty,  far 
from  that ;  but  they  demand  a  fair  deal 
in  the  harvesting  season. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  existing  in  the 
country  in  which  women  have  been  cook- 
ing for  years  and  years  to  outrival  the 
excellent  repasts  as  served  by  their  neigh- 
bors is  a  condition  which  younger  America 
resents.   And  why  not? 

Think  for  a  moment  how  foolish,  how 
useless,  how  selfish,  of  the  men  to  expect 
any  woman  or  number  of  women  to  slave 
in  the  hottest  days  of  the  j-ear  to  provide 
unnecessary  provisions  for  their  respective 
meals  "while  helping  harvesters." 

"I  am  willing  to  bake  bread,  cake  and 
pies,"  commented  one  frail  little  woman, 
"and  I  wish  to  provide  substantial  meals 
for  those  who  assist  my  husband,  but 
why  must  I  take  upon  myself  the  burden 
of  a  task,  busy  as  I  am  with  other  farm 
duties,  the  care,  too,  of  my  little  children, 
to  do  that  which  is  wholly  unnecessarv- ?" 
She  looked  the  living  picture  of  despair. 
Uncovering  a  large  table,  she  displayed 
many  loaves  of  fine  bread,  layer-cakes, 
cookies  and  custard  pies — the  most  diffi- 
cult to  make.  Too,  those  men  were  being 
paid  for  their  labor  upon  her  husband's 
farm. 

Wherein  is  the  justice  of  such  condi- 
tions? What  kind  of  a  man  is  it  who 
wants  to  come  from  the  heat  and  toil  of 
a  hay-field  to  eat  three  kinds  of  meat, 
vegetables,  cakes,  ice-cream  and  delicacies 
which,  while  they  appeal  to  the  appetite 
of  an  epicurean,  are  unsuited  to  those  who 
must  leave  the  table  and  go  into  the 
fields?  Good  sense,  hygiene  and  ordinary 
breeding  should  appeal  to  those  who 
expect  it.  Men  laboring  in  the  harvest 
fields  are  as  hungry'  as  wolves  upon  a 
lonely  plain  when  dinner  is  served.  They 
demand  good  food,  substantial  viands  of 
different  kinds,  cooling  drinks  and  an 
hour  of  perfect  rest.  No  man  who  par- 
takes of  a  hearty  meal  is  in  any  condition 
to  go  into  the  hot  fields  to  labor.  Not 
only  is  his  health  in  danger,  but  the 
machinery  of  his  body  is  busy  at  work 
taking  care  of  the  consumption  of  food, 
and  he  is  not  physically  able  to  do  his 
work.  He  works  on  the  strength  of 
ambition. 

If  the  cooking  alone  were  all  that  one 
had  to  consider,  it  might  be  easily  man- 
aged, but  often  it  necessitates  hiring  maids 
to  assist  in  the  toilsome  work ;  again,  help 
is  not  easily  secured.  Sick  or  well,  the 
farmer's  wife  must  be  up  at  break  of  day 
to  prepare  these  feasts  for  the  gods  of  the 
field.  It  means  hours  and  hours  of  dish- 
washing, killing  and  cleaning  fowls,  bak- 
ing meats,  preparing  vegetables,  etc.,  until 
it  is  little  wonder  that,  after  the  season 
is  over,  there  are  so  many  sickly  women 
throughout  the  farm  districts. 

Said  one  woman :  'T  have  toiled  inces- 
santly for  years  and  years,  never,  seem- 
ingly, being  able  to  cook  enough.  It  makes 
me  ashamed  to  think  so  many  of  our 
helpers  are  men  of  such  unreasonable 
dispositions.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  get 
as  great  a  variety  as  possible  and  to  eat 


as  much  as  ten  men.  I  am  tired  to  death 
of  it !  This  year  I  propose  to  have  bread, 
meat,  vegetables  and  cake,  for  men  do 
love  cake,  and  also  good  beverages,  but 
ten  of  us  have  agreed  to  have  just  the 
same  things,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
prepare  feasts  for  any  of  them.  If  their 
work  were  gratuitous,  which  it  is  not,  then 
we  might  make  extras,  but,  as  it  is,  we 
are  going  to  prepare  good,  substantial 
dinners  and  quit  right  there  and  then. 
And  another  thing,  we  will  do  away  with 
much  of  the  small-dish  service.  I  have 
washed  dishes  for  hours  when  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  food  thus  wasted 
would  keep  my  family  for  a  month." 

Now,  is  she  not  justified  in  demanding 
justice  of  farm  hands?  What  kind  of  a 
man  is  he  who  would  expect  a  woman  to 
drag  the  soul  out  of  herself  to  cater  just 
to  his  appetite?  Candidly  and  truthfully, 
I  do  not  believe  the  men  were  ever 
responsible  for  it.  It  was  the  outcome 
of  rivalry  in  olden  times  to  see  which 
woman  could  provide  the  best  meals  in 
the  countr}'.  They  brought  the  trouble 
upon  themselves,  and  their  granddaugfi- 
ters  must  either  proceed  in  the  beaten  path 
or  clear  the  road  at  a  jump.  Good  sound 
sense  and  reason  must  be  each  woman's 
monitor  in  the  case,  for  truly  our  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  not  cormorants,  and  it  is 
possible  that  all  would  feel  satisfied  if  the 
meals  were  arranged  according  to  the 
dictates  of  each  farmer's  wife.  It  is  not 
possible  that  one  would  find  fault;  if  he 
did,  then  take  him  in  the  house  and  serve 
him  a  fourth  meal,  then  put  a  ring  in  his 
nose. 


Profitable  Kindness 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 

/^ouxTRY  children  should  be  taught  kind- 
^ness  to  animals,  as  they  will  undoubt-'. 
edly  have  control  of  them  to  a  great  extent 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  teaching.  ^ 
Never  mind  if  some  of  the  neighbors,  or 
the  hired  men,  or  even  the  father  himself, 
does  set  a  bad  example.    That  is  no  rea- 
son for  giving  up  improvement. 

Teach  them  that  it  is  manly  to  protect 
the  ,weak  and  helpless ;  for  every  boy 
wants  to  be  manly. 

Begin  in  the  children's  very  babyhood 
by  interesting  them  in  the  cat,  the  dog, 
the  fowls  and  birds;  let  them  feed  and 
care  for  them  and  learn  of  each  one's 
usefulness. 

The  boy  who  has  been  trained  to  believe 
the  horse  a  farmer's  most  useful  and 
valuable  animal  friend,  will  seldom  be 
guilty  of  misuse  or  neglect. 

If  he  has  been  taught  to  be  proud  of 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  cows  and  to 
keep  a  record  of  their  income,  he  will  be 
little  inclined  to  run  them  in  from  the 
pasture,  or  club  them  about  the  stable. 
He  will  do  anything  in  his  power  to  make 
the  new  puppy  the  "best  cow  dog"  in  the 
neighborhood,  instead  of  spoiling  him 
with  play  or  blows. 

A  business  or  professional  man  who 
wishes  his  son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
does  everything  in  his  power  to  teach  him 
every  detail  of  the  work.  Why  does  not 
the  farmer  do  as  much? 

The  boy  who  likes  the  farm  stock  will 
make  a  study  of  its  care. 


The  Deeps 

[continued  from  page  18] 


She  nodded,  not  looking  up,  calmly 
smoothing  on  her  gloves,  and  with  a  curt 
"Cjood-day"  John  Matherson  arose  and 
strode  from  the  room. 

She  followed  leisurely.  Outside  her 
little  gray  runaljout  stood  waiting. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  on  the  corner 
below,  and  a  policeman  touched  his  cap 
as  he  passed:  "A  man  run  over,"  he 
informed  her;  "he  didn't  seem  to  hear  or 
see,  and  God  knows  it's  small  wonder,  for 
that  red  thing  came  tearing  around  the 
corner  like  a  mad  devil  and  struck  him 
square." 

A  sudden  whiteness  came  to  her  cheeks. 
"Is  he — "  she  moistened  her  lips,  she 
couldn't  say  the  word.  Again  her  lips 
parted,  "dead?"  she  faltered;  but  her 
voice  sounded  like  a  hollow  echo  in  her 
ears.  Then,  not  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  hurried  to  the  corner  just  as  the 
ambulance  came  dashing  up. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  next  morning 
and  looked  wonderingly  about,  the  white- 
capped  nurse  tiptoed  quietly  out,  and  the 
gray-robed  figure  slipped  one  arm  gently 
under  the  bandaged  head,  as  she  knelt 
beside  him,  her  cheek  pressed  softly 
against  him. 

"Poor  old  blind  John,"  she  laughed, 
though  something  big  and  hard  seemed 
choking  her,  "it's  all  right,  dear.  Doctor 
Pat  is  on  his  way,  and  when  he  gets  here, 
we're  all  going  home  together." 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  His  hands 
clenched.    "You  mean — you  mean — " 


Her  cheek  pressed  closer.  Her  heart 
was  too  full  to  speak. 

The  nurse  entered.    "The  five  minute" 
are  up,"  she  cautioned.    "Nozv  you  mu" 
leave  him  with  me." 

But  John  Matherson  reached  out  his 
uninjured  arm  and  drew  her  close,  while 
his  straight  upper  lip  closed  with  a  little 
jerk.  "Five  minutes  be  hanged,"  he 
growled.  "I've  got  her  here,  and  here 
she's  going  to  stay !" 

"But,"  the  nurse  remonstrated,  "she 
promised  to  go  if  I'd  let  you  have  five 
minutes  alone." 

"Never  you  mind  what  she  promised."! 
His  arm  pressed  her  closer.  "She's  my^ 
wife.  She's  going  to  do  as  /  say."  He_ 
closed  his  eyes  wearilj'.  "Eh,  Dolly  ?"j 
opening  them  again. 

There  was  a  little  uplift  of  the  gracefufj 
head,  a  rush  of  flame  to  the  white  cheeks, 
a  sudden,  sweet,  glad  light  in  the  dark 
eyes.  "Always,  John,  always!"  she  an- 
swered, smiling  through  quick  tears ;  then,- 
with  a  woman's  sudden  grasping  of  the 
situation,  she  bent  her  head,  laying  her 
cheek  softly  against  his.  "I  was  with 
you  all  night,  dear,"  she  whispered. 
"It  was  such  a  long,  hard  night !  but  I 
couldn't  sleep  until  I  knew  you  were 
safe." 

"All  night!"  There  was  a  great  tender- 
ness in  the  weak  voice.  "Then  you  must 
sleep  now.  Go  at  once.  I'm  all  right, 
girl!"  and  with  a  smile  at  the  anxious 
nurse  she  slipped  softly  from  the  room 
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The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 


Questions  Asked 

'  Will  someone  please  tell  me — 

How  to  make  sweet  lozenges  out  of  hoar- 
hound,  peppermint  or  other  herbs?  I  would 
like  full  directions. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  M.,  California. 

How  to  make  a  nice  birthday  cake  that 
will  please  children  ?    Mrs.  J.  J.  C,  Indiana. 

How  to  can  sweet  peppers,  also  how  to 
I  preserve  watermelon-rind  ? 

Mrs.  G.  F.  B.,  New  York. 

How  to  make  a  very  delicate  sponge-cake  ? 
How  to  make  good  pie-crust  without  milk  or 
butter  ?  How  to  remove  dried  ink-stains 
from  wood,  also  how  to  candy  citron  ? 

E.  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

How  to  can  mushrooms  ? 

Mrs.  B.,  Arkansas. 

How  to  make  dill  pickles  that  will  not  get 
soft? 

Is  there  a  substitute  for  grape-leaves  ? 
How  to  make  mixed  mustard  pickles  ? 
What    causes     green-tomato    pickles  to 
become  tough  with  cooking  ? 

Mrs.  C.  E.,  Washington. 

A  recipe  for  corn-starch  loaf-cake  and  one 
for  cocoanut  drop  cookies?       E.  B.,  Ohio. 

A  cheap  way  to  varnish  or  stain  a  floor 
around  an  art  square  ? 

Mrs.  M.  H.  P.,  New  York. 

How  the  country  woman  who  uses  an 
alcohol  or  oil  stove  manages  the  hot-water 
slipply  ?  Of  course,  a  small  quantity  of 
water  can  be  quickly  heated,  but  often  a 
large  quantity  of  water  is  needed  "without 
malice  aforethought."  I  would  like  to  try 
an  alcohol-stove  if  the  hot-water  problem 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

Subscriber,  Georgia. 

How  to  make  castile  soap  ?  Would  appre- 
ciate full  directions. 

Mrs.  O.  a.  B.,  New  York. 

How  to  make  bread  with  a  glossy  finish  on 
the  top  like  bakers'  bread  ? 

S.  E.  J.,  North  Carolina. 

Full  directions  for  crocheting  a  Dutch 
collar?  Miss  D.  M.,  Indiana. 

Questions  Answered 

To  Remove  Ink- Stains,  for  I.  C,  Nevada — 
To  remove  ink-stains,  use  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  oxalic  acid  and  one-half  teacupful  of 
boiling  water.  When  acid  is  dissolved,  dip 
stained  portion  into  the  solution,  leaving 
until  the  ink  fades  and  changes  color. 
Remove  and  boil  the  garment  to  remove 
remainder  of  stain  and  acid.  This  never 
fails  on  new  or  old  stains  and  will  also  re- 
move rust.  It  will  not  injure  the  garment 
in  any  way  if  boiled  immediately,  or  the 
hands,  if  one  is  careful  to  wash  them 
quickly.  Some  use  this  solution  to  remove 
fruit-stains  from  the  hands. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  F.,  Idaho. 

Recipe  for  Mustard,  for  Mrs.  S.  T.,  Michi- 
gan— This  mustard  is  every  bit  as  good  as 
the  kind  sold  in  grocery  stores.  Put  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  ground  mustard  into  a  bowl. 
Pour  over  it  enough  warm  water  to  make  a 
stiff  paste,  and  rub  smooth.  Add  one-half 
cupful  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Set  the  bowl  in  boiling  water 
and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  thickens.  Then 
add  a  lump  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg.    This  is  splendid. 

Miss  G.  M..  B.,  Missouri. 

Here  is  a  recipe  from  Mrs.  A.  L.  M., 
South  Dakota,  which  calls  for  flour  instead 
of  eggs  :  One  tablespoonful  of  mustard  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed  together 
with  a  little  water.  Add  one-half  cupful  of 
vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Pour 
the  hot  vinegar  over  the  mustard,  stir  all 
together  and  cook  until  thick  enough. 

Cooked  Icing,  for  Mrs,  M.  M.  R.,  North 
Carolina — If  you  will  try  cooking  your  icing 
with  milk,  using  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  it 
will  not  get  dry  and  hard.  Here  is  my 
recipe  for  chocolate  icing  for  an  ordinary- 
sized  cake  :  One  large  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cake  of  sweet  chocolate,  one-third  cupful  of 
fresh  milk  and  one  teaspoonful  of  butter. 
Do  not  cook  too  stiff.  Spread  between  cake 
while  icing  is  a  little  warm  and  it  will 
spread  smpothly.  Mks.  S.  L.,  Ohio. 

Another  Icing  Recipe— I  think  this  recipe 
of  mine  is  very  simple  and  the  icing  so  little 
trouble  to  make.  I  never  use  any  other. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
milk.  One  heaping  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  three  dessertspoonfuls  of  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cocoa.  If  white  icing  is  pre- 
ferred, omit  cocoa  and  use  vanilla.  If  too 
thin,  add  raoie  sugar.  This  icing  requires  no 
cooking.  Mrs.  A.  B.,  New  Jersey. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles,  for  Mrs.  M.  M. 
R.,  North  Carolina — Pack  one  hundred 
pickles  in  a  jar.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
them.  When  it  gets  cold,  pour  it  off  and 
sprinkle  one-half  pint  of  salt  over  the  pickles 
and  again  pour  boiling  water  over  them. 
Let  them  stand  until  next  day,  then  pour 
brine  into  a  kettle  and  let  boil.  Pour  it  over 
pickles  again  and  let  stand.  Continue  this 
for  eight  days.  On  the  eighth  day,  drain 
the  pickles,  put  in  weak  vinegar  and  set  on 
back  of  stove  for  half  a  day.  Then  draw  off 
vinegar,  put  pickles  in  cans  and  pour  over 


Do  You  Need  Help? 

Have  you  been  looking  for  a  special  recipe  for 
years?  Do  you  need  any  information  on  hou«e- 
hold  rRatters>  And  do  you  meet  with  little 
problems  in  the  home  that  you  wish  someone 
would  solve  for  you — someone  who  has  had  a 
little  more  experience  than  you?  Then,  why 
not  make  use  of  YOUR  OWN  department  and 
ask  the  questions  which  have  been  troubling 
you  ?  This  department  has  proved  that  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  is  abroad  in  the  land, 
especially  among:  the  women  of  the  farm.  That 
our  readers  have  the  mutual  desire  to  help  one 
another  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and  prompt 
response  we  have  had  to  the  questions  which 
are  printed  here  monthly.  There  is  no  payment 
made  for  contributions  to  these  columns.  All 
answers  and  queries  should  be  addressed  to 
'The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  care  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springtield,  Ohio. 

If  an  immediate  answer  is  desired,  it  will  be 
sent,  provided  a  two-cent  stamp  is  enclosed. 


them  the  following  syrup :  To  one  gallon 
of  vinegar  add  four  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
and  one-half  ounce,  each,  of  white  mustard- 
seed,  black  pepper,  berry  allspice,  stick  cin- 
namon, celery-seed,  mace,  small  onions  and 
horseradish.  Pour  boiling  syrup  over  the 
pickles  and  let  stand.  This  may  seem  like 
work,  but  I  have  such  splendid  success  with 
this  recipe  and  my  sweet  pickles  are  as  good 
as  any  you  can  buy.     Mrs.  M.  C.  S.,  Ohio. 

Stuffed  Sweet  Peppers,  for  Mrs.  J.  B.  H., 

Tennessee — One  dozen  sweet  peppers.  Let 
stand  in  cold  water  thirty  minutes.  Cut  off 
tops,  take  out  all  the  seeds.  For  the  filling, 
take  any  kind  of  cold  meat  and  chop  fine, 
one  cupful  of  cold  rice  and  one  cupful  of 
potatoes,  also  other  cold  left-over  vegetables 
chopped  fine,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Stuff  the  peppers  with  this  mixture,  place 
them  in  a  baking-pan  with  a  half-cupful  of 
water  and  bake  half  an  hour.    Serve  hot. 

Mrs.  F.  C,  California. 

Mrs.  E.  G.,  of  New  York,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing recipe :  Cut  off  the  top  of  each 
pepper,  remove  seeds  and  parboil  'fifteen 
minutes.  Fill  peppers  with  equal  parts  of 
finely  chopped  cold  chicken  or  veal  and 
softened  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  onion 
juice,,  salt  and  pepper. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  G.,  of  Arizona,  stuffs  her  peppers 
with  two  teacupfuls  of  ground  raw  beef,  one 
teacupful  of  cooked  rice,  two  or  three  toma- 
toes chopped  (or  canned  tomatoes  may  be 
used),  a  little  chopped  onion,  to  suit  taste, 
pepper  and  salt.  The  filling  that  is  left  over 
she  puts  around  the  peppers  in  the  baking- 
dish,  and  on  the  top  of  the  peppers  she 
places  a  few  slices  of  tomatoes  and  bacon, 
and  cooks  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
hours. 

To  Cook  Garden  Huckleberries,  for  Mrs. 
T.  A.  M.,  Michigan — Cook  the  berries  as  you 
would  any  other  fruit  and  add  enough 
lemons  and  sugar  to  make  them  palat- 
able. Vinegar  and  sugar  are  also  good,  as 
well  as  rhubarb  or  any  acid  fruit.  But  don't 
forget  sugar.  If  cooked  alone,  they  are 
tasteless.  After  getting  accustomed  to  cook- 
ing and  combining  the  berries  with  other 
fruits,  you  will  soon  find  many  ways  to 
make  them  edible.  Six  years  ago  I  raised 
some  plants  from  seed  sown  in  a  hotbed.  I 
set  out  two  dozen  and  they  grew  very  large. 
The  plants  were  three  feet  high  and  spread 
out  like  tomato-plants,  only  they  stood  up- 
right. We  had  from  five  to  eight  bushels  of 
berries.  They  grew  in  bunches  from  ten  to 
thirty  berries  in  a  bunch,  and  each  berry 
was  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  cranberry.  I 
think  the  ones  that  you  grow  must  be  the 
common  "wild  nightshade,"  for  the  ones  I 
raised  did  not  trail  on  the  ground  and  the 
berries  grew  on  top  of  the  plants.  I  think 
that  they  are  not  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
any  garden,  especially  in  Michigan,  where 
one  can  grow  any  or  all  kinds  of  nicer  fruit. 
Here,  in  northern  Minnesota,  we  cannot  raise 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  etc., 
so  we  are  glad  to  substitute  almost  anything 
that  will  grow  here.    Mrs.  R.  C,  Minnesota. 

To  Can  Strawberries  Whole,  for  Mrs.  S. 
T.,  Wisconsin — Clean  the  fruit  carefully  and 
prepare  for  canning  by  making  a  syrup  of 
granulated  sugar.  Make  one  quart  of  good, 
thick  syrup,  not  waxy,  and  drop  in  one  quart 
of  berries,  and  boil  briskly  until  they  become 
soft.  Put  into  jars  and  seal  tightly.  Stand 
on  lids  for  one  week;  then  put  away,  stand- 
ing the  jars  upright.  The  berries  will  mix 
through  the  syrup  and  look  beautifully. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  J.,  Indiana. 

Miss  E.  R.,  of  Ohio,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  canning  strawberries 
whole:  To  every  quart  jar  allow  one  and 
one-half  quarts  of  berries,  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  cupful  of  water.  Cook  for 
fully  twenty  minutes  after  they  commence  to 
boil.  Put  in  jars  and  seal.  The  berries 
will  remain  whole  and  not  come  to  the  top 
of  the  jar. 

Grape  Wine,  for  Mrs.  S.  T.,  Wisconsin — 
One  hundred  pounds  of  grapes,  five  gallons 
of  boiling  water.  Mash  well  with  potato- 
masher.  Strain  through  jelly-bag.  To  every 
gallon  of  Clinton  grapes  use  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar,  but  for  sour  grapes 
use  four  and  one-half  pounds.  Fill  your 
keg  or  jars  and  stand  in  a  cool  place.  Keep 
on  hand  a  little  sweetened  water,  so  that 
when  it  works  over,  a  little  can  be  added  to 
keep  keg  full  all  the  time.  Melt  the  sugar  in 
hot  water.  When  done  working,  put  in  the 
bung.    This  is  genuine.       W.  K.,  Canada. 

Government  Whitewash — Take  one-half 
bushel  of  quicklime  and  dissolve  it  in  boiling 
water.  Cover  it  as  soon  as  the  water  is 
added.    When  dissolved,  strain  it  and  add  a 


peck  of  salt.  Then  dissolve  three  pounds  of 
ground  rice  in  warm  water,  having  pre- 
viously boiled  the  rice  to  a  thin  paste.  Put 
in  half  a  pound  of  Spanish  whiting.  Dis- 
solve in  warm  water  a  pound  of  clean  glue 
and  put  that  in.  Mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, cover  up  and  let  it  stand  for  several 
days.  When  needed,  reheat  and  apply  hot. 
Apply  it  to  inside  of  stables,  basements, 
kennels,  poultry-houses  and  outbuildings, 
which  you  do  not  desire  to  paint.  It  will 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather  for  several 
months.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  white- 
wash known.  It  is  used  by  the  United 
States  government  about  barracks,  forts,  etc. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  E.,  Colorado. 

Butter-Scotch,  for  M.  S.  W.,  Pennsylvania 
— Boil  together  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  molasses,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Cook  until  it 
becomes  brittle  when  allowed  to  drop  from  a 
spoon.  Then  pour  it  into  buttered  pie-pans 
or  plates,  and  before  it  cools  mark  off  into 
squares  with  a  knife  dipped  in  water  to 
prevent  sticking.  If  liked,  a  little  vanilla 
extract  or  cinnamon  may  be  added  after 
removing  the  candy  from  the  fire. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  C,  Indiana. 

Feather  Cake,  for  M.  U.  G.,  Florida— The 
whites  of  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  white 
sugar,  one-fourth  cupful  of  butter,  one-half 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  flour 
(add  a  little  more  if  necessary),  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
together,  add  the  milk  and  two  cupfuls  of 
the  flour,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  very 
stiff  and  add  them  ;  now  sift  baking-powder 
with  the  remaining  cupful  of  flour  three 
times,  then  add  the  flavoring.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  is  very  nice  if  made 
properly.  Mrs.  W.  D.  H.,  Louisiana. 

Another  Feather  Cake  Recipe,  from  Mrs. 
H.  F.  E.,  Colorado — One-half  cupful  of  but- 
ter, two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar.  Cream  but- 
ter and  sugar  together  and  whip  it  until  it 
is  a  white  cream  sauce.  Then  add  the  milk 
in  which  the  soda  has  been  dissolved  and 
beaten  yolks.  Next  add  the  flour  sifted 
thoroughly  with  the  cream  of  tartar,  then 
the-  whites  of  the  eggs  and  flavor  to  suit 
taste.  I  use  pure  lemon  extract.  Bake  in 
jelly-tins  in  a  quick  oven.  Use  any  filling 
desired.    This  recipe  has  been  tested. 

In  July  10th,  the  recipe  for  hulling  corn 
with  soda  should  have  read  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  soda,  instead  of  one  teaspoonful. 
Many  thanks  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  for  calling 
out  attention  to  the  error. 


A    REAL   VACUUM  CLEANER 


BOOKIET  FREE 

Here  is  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  tliat  looks  like  a  carpet  sweeper  and 
runs  like  a  carpet  sweeper,  yet  is  a  powerful  Vacuum  Cleaner.  As 
it  rolls  across  the  room  it  sucks  up  a  strong  blast  of  air  through 
the  carpet,  bringing  every  particle  of  dust  out  of  the  texture  with- 
out taking  up  the  carpet.  What  is  more,  it  has  such  a  strong  suc- 
tion that  it  actually  pulls  th-  dast  off  tlie  floor  up  through  th« 
carpet.  Think  of  it !  No  more  taking  up  of  carpets.  Just  run 
the  easy  running  Domestic  Vaounm  Cleaner  over  them  every  day 
or  so  and  your  carpets  are  as  f  resli  and  clean  as  new  every  dttf 
in  the  year  and  the  colors  are  always  bright  and  fresh. 


The  pile  of  dirt  shown  here  was  removed  from  a  rug  by  a 
Domestic  Vacuum  Cleaner  which  had  been  thorouglily  swept  with 
a  broom.  This  dirt  was  down  in  the  texture  of  the  rug  beyond 
the  reach  of  Llie  broom.  Try  one  on  your  carpets  at  our  risk  IC 
it  does  not  do  all  we  claim,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  get  your 
money  back.  Sent  auywhere  in  the  United  States,  charges  pr^ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  $16.00. 

AGENTS  WANTEO.  We  want  one  hustling  agent  in  each  local- 
ity.   We  pay  good  commissions  and  these  machines  sell  at  sight. 

Write  today  for  full  information,  free  illustrated  booklets,  etc 

DOMESTIC  VACUUM  SWEEPER  COMPANY 

•223  MASONIC  TEAll'I.K.  PEOltiA,  II.!,. 


If 

Soda 
Crackers 
Grew 
on  Trees 

Nature  would  cover  them  with 
shells,  like  nuts,  protecting  from 
moisture,  mildew,  dirt  and  insects. 

Tust  so  are  Uneeda  Biscuit  protected  by  the 
moisture-proof,  dust-proof  package.  It  keeps 
them  oven-fresh  and  crisp,  retaining  all 
their  flavor  and  goodness  till  used. 

Think  it  over  and  you  will  always 
buy  the  protected  kind. 


Uneeda 
iscuit 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


In  the  moisture-proof 
HATIOHAL  BrSCUlT  COMJ>  . 
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Ideas  for  Entertaining 

Suggestions  That  Will    Appeal  to  Every  Girl 


Under  the  Harvest  Moon 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 

HERE  is  no  more  delightful 
time  for  the  country  hostess 
to  entertain  than  during 
those  evenings  glorified  by 
the  harvest  moon.  The 
heaviest  of  the  farm  work  is 
over  for  the  year.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  delicacies  for  almost  any  variety  of 
refreshments,  while  Nature  is  lavish  in 
her  offerings  of  beautiful  decorations. 

A  Harvest  Supper 

One  girl,  who  had  long  wished  to  enter- 
tain some  of  her  town  school  friends  with 
some  of  her  country  neighbors,  hit  upon  a 
happy  idea  for  a  Harvest  Supper.  Invita- 
tions were  written  upon  folders  of  yellow 
paper  cut  and  marked  to  represent  pump- 
kins. 

The  guests  gathered  upon  the  piazza  at 
seven  o'clock.  In  one  corner  was  a  tent 
of  corn-stalks  lighted  by  Jack-o'-lanterns, 
where  the  hostess,  in  gay  kimono  and 
mask,  told  fortunes  to  each  arrival;  the 
fortunes  had  been  carefully  prepared  be- 
forehand, and  caused  much  merriment. 

At  eight  o'clock  supper  was  announced. 
The  long  dining-room  was  prettilj'  deco- 
rated with  autumn  leaves.  But  the  table 
presented  a  very  strange  appearance  to 
the  m3'stified  guests,  particularly'  as  the 
hostess  began  pouring  the  tea  and  desired 
the  guests  to  "help  themselves,"  as  there 
were  no  waitresses.  The  centerpiece  was 
a  huge  pumpkin  and  a  squash,  surrounded 
by  a  tempting  arraj-  of  such  small  fruits 
as  apples,  grapes  and  pears.  Among  the 
autumn  leaves,  with  which  the  table  was 
strewn,  various  turnips  were  scattered. 

At  each  place  there  was  a  salad  of 
curly  lettuce-leaves  with  two  hard-boiled 
eggs ;  a  tinj-  yellow  pumpkin  la\-  on  a  cir- 
cle of  oak-leaves  ;  another  tiny  plate  held 
a  fine  red  apple  polished  until  it  reflected 
the  light  of  the  candles  in  the  old  brass 
and  crystal  candlesticks ;  and  on  still 
another  was  a  huge  ripe  tomato. 

The  Guests  are  Surprised 

As  there  was  nothing  else  upon  the 
lable,  the  guests  very  naturally  hesitated 
in  wonderment.  At  last  one  of  the  girls, 
in  attempting  to  lift  her  pumpkin  b\-  the 
stem,  found  that  the  top  had  been  cut  off 
So  form  a  lid  and  that  the  interior  was 
filled  with  delicious  sandwiches.  Amid 
much  merriment  further  investigation  dis- 
covered that  the  tomatoes  were  filled  with 
cold,  sliced  ham  with  tomato  sauce ;  that 
the  eggs  strangely  enough  contained  cot- 
tage cheese,  and  that  the  apples  were 
filled  with  creamed  potatoes.  The  turnips 
were  found  to  contain  various  pickles, 
jellies  and  conserves.  The  last  course 
consisted  of  tinj'  melons  filled  with  vanilla 
ice-cream,  with  cakes  from  the  big  pump- 
kin, nuts  from  the  squash,  and  the  small 
fruits  of  the  centerpiece.  This  all  repre- 
sented considerable  work,  but  almost  no 
extra  expense,  and  was  pronounced  the 
most  delightful  party  of  the  season. 

A  Ghost  Dance 

This  frolic  requires  but  little  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hostess.  Word  the 
invitations  quaintlj' ; 

Come  tc?  a  Ghost  Dance  in  Huyler's  corn- 
field at  eight  on  Wednesday  evening.  None 
but  ghosts-.admitted. 

Everyone  who  does  not  take  the  hint 
and  arrive  in  mask  and  winding-sheet 
should  be  provided  with  these  by  the 
hostes|-. 

Clear  a  space  in  the  center  of  the  field 
and  arrange  flat  stones  for  a  fireplace. 
Light  the  field  with  lanterns  and  Jack-o'- 
lanterns  suspended  on  poles  and  conve- 
nient fence-stakes.  Procure  as  many  balls 
of  stout  cotton  cord  as  there  are  guests 
andj^arrange  them  cobweb  fashion  over  the 
field.  Each  guest  is  given  the  end  of  a 
cord  to  wind :  at  the  end  they  must  bring 
what  they  find  to  the  fireplace.  Some  will 
find  wood,  others  bunches  of  corn  for  the 
roasting,  others  huge  pumpkins  tied  with 
red  ■  tape  containing  sandwiches  and 
doughnuts  and  cheese.  There  will  also  be 
pails  of  cider,  a  jar  of  butter,  salt  in 
plenty,  a  bag  of  nuts,  another  of  potatoes 
and  yet  another  of  apples. 

By  the  Light  of  the  Fire 

When  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  corn  and 
potatoes  roasting  and  the  big  kettle  of 
water  heating  for  the  coffee,  the  ghostly 
hostess  should  pass  a  big  white  basket, 
from  which  each  one  draws  a  card.  Upon 
the  card  is  written  some  stunt  which  the 
holder  must  perform.  As  each  person 
is  striving  to  conceal  his  identity,  this 
proves  exceedingl)'  funny. 

To  the  music  of  a  violin  or  other 
stringed  instrument,  dance  the  Virginia 
Reel  and  other  old-time  dances.  Just 
before  the  supper  is  ready  have  ladies  and 
gentlemen  line  up,  facing  each  other.  A 
lady  then  raises  her  hand ;  the  first  gentle- 


man correctly  guessing  whose  hand  it  is 
must  escort  her  to  supper.  The  men,  of 
course,  are  blindfolded.  Supper  is  eaten, 
gipsy  fashion,  on  improvised  seats  without 
tables,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  and  the 
moon. 

An  Old  Fashioned  Husking  Bee 

One  young  lady,  after  listening  to  her 
grandmother's  fascinating  accounts  of  the 
husking  bees  of  her  j'outh,  determined  to 
have  one,  also.  Both  girls  and  boys  were 
invited  for  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
appeared  about  three  o'clock  in  their  ging- 
ham frocks  and  working  clothes.  While 
the  boys  husked  corn  on  the  big  barn  floor, 
the  girls  were  busy  in  the  big  old-fash- 
ioned kitchen,  baking  chickens  and  pota- 
toes, setting  and  decorating  the  long  tables 
and,  later,  spreading  sandwiches,  cutting 
cakes  and  making  coffee. 

At  seven  the  corn  was  finished,  the  boys 
"washed  up"  and  the  supper  served. 
Everything  was  placed  on  the  table  in  the 
good  old-time  manner  and  no  one  needed 
to  wait  to  do  the  serving. 

After  the  barn  floor  had  been  cleared 
of  the  corn,  they  danced  and  played  games 
until  midnight,  when,  having  eaten  a  lunch 
of  doughnuts  and  new  cider,  they  trooped 
merrily  homeward  through  the  moonlight. 

Entertaining  Town  Friends 

So  often  the  country  girl  or  bo}'  feels 
that  they  have  no  way  of  entertaining  their 
town  friends.  Nothing  pleases  those  same 
j'oung  people  so  much  as  the  simple 
frolics  that  come  easiest  for  the  country' 
young  folks  to  give.  A  straw-ride  on 
some  fine  night  in  the  big  hay-wagon  is  a 
pleasure  that  almost  any  country  girl  or 
boy  can  give  their  school  friends,  and 
nothing  is  jollier  than  a  frolic  around  the 
old-fashioned  fireplace  in  some  farm- 
house. 


This  Book  Is  Worth  $5  to  $40  to  You 


Mailed  to  You 

FREE 


Proof  is  what  3'ou  want  and  get  in  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Book — proof  of  a  $5  to  $40  sav- 
ing— proof  of  the  unmatched 
quality.    This  book  is  packed 
with  live,  valuable  stove  facts 
thatthedealerhimself  doesn't 
know.    400  styles  and  sizes 
in  large  clear  illustrations. 
Prices  from  $6.50  up,  east 
of  Mississippi.      Get  the 
Stove  Book— Then 

Try  the  Kalamazoo 
For  30  Days  FREE 


Queen 

Range 


-360 
Cash 


e  pay  the  Freight 
Give  you  30  Days'  Free 


All  Orders  Shipped 
Same  Day  Received 


Days'  Approval 
or  Credit  Terms 
ipment  within 
24  hours  of  re- 
ceipt of  Order. 


30  Days'  Free  Trial— Use 
the  stove  or  range  as  your 
own  30  days,  then  if  not 
satisfied  we'll  take  it  back. 
We  pay  all  freight  charges 
whether  you  keep  it  or  not, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  360 
Days'  approval  test.    Cash  or  credit  terms. 
5100,000  bank  bond  guarantee.    We  have  more 
customers  than  any  stove  manufacturer  in  the 
world.    Send  for  your  copy  of  Stove  Book  and 
Catalogue  No,  183.    Postal  or  letter. 


Keilamazoo  Stove  Compeiny 

Manafaciarer& 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Oven  Thermometer" 
I       Saves  Fuel  . 


■   -    -  And 

 Gas" 

Direct  to Ypu/"^" 


THas  fur  Set  $2,45 


Regular  $5.00  Value 

We  bOTight  over  ^/00,000.00  worth  of  higli  grade  foxs  made  np  in  latest 
styles,  which  we  offer  at  half  price.  An  opportunity  sach  as  this  Beldom  occur*. 

Greatest  Sale  of  Puts  on  Record 

Tins  illnstration  shows  our  great  ^Sm4S  fur  set.  the  regular  retail  price  on  which 
is  ^S.OO*  Made  of  finest  quality  French  Coney.  The  scarf  is  the  latest  four-in- 
hand  stvle  trimmed  with  two  heads.  Measures  57  inches.  Muff  is  pillow  style, 
trimmed  with  heads  to  match,  size  13  x  14  inches.  Entire  set  satin  lined.  Colors 
blacker  brown.  Order  By  Lot  NOm  Z7-AD-S01 .  150  other  styles  to  select  from. 

Our  Great  Ladles'  bearing  Apparel  Catalog  No.  PO-1034  IS  FREE, 
The  handsomest  book  published.  Strictly  up-to-date,  showing  the  latest 
New  York  and  Paris  styles  in  suits,  cloaks,  dresses,  tuxs  and  everything  to  wear  for 
ladies',  misses,  children  and  infants. 

^CHWAGO  HOUSE  WRECKtNG  CO.,  3Sih  and  Iron  Sfs.,  CHKCAGO 


ECONOMIZE 


A'I'tf  Of  Td  A  nrkf  f  /I1>CI    wewIHsay,  is  your  yearly  income.   Maybe  it's  $600  or  S800  or  $2000— but  $1000  will  do  for  an  ex- 

*"vr»Ji3/4.11IM#  EF\rijLiMn.i3}  ample.  Now  suppose  that  out  of  this  $1000  you  spend  $600  in  a  year  and  put  $400  in  the  bank. 
That  means  $400  saved,  doesn't  it?  But  suppose  you  start  buying  the  necessities  of  life  in  an  economical  way  like  2.000,000  other  people  are  doing.  Suppose 
that  this  year  you  cut  your  expenses  down  to  $400  and  put  S600  in  the  bank.  That  means  $600  saved,  doesn't  it?  You  can  do  it.  you  can  cut  one-third  olT  of 
your  living  expenses  and  it's  the  easiest,  most  agreeable  thing  to  do  that  there  is.  Send  to  us  for  one  or  more  of  these  books  which  contain  the  articles  you 
are  going  to  buy  this  winter.  You  will  find  as  all  of  our  2,000.000  satisfied  customers  have,  that  our  prices  are  the  very  lowest  and  the  quality  of  our  mer- 
chandise is  the  very  highest.  The  reason  our  prices  are  low  is  this— we  buy  in  tremendous  quantities  and  trim  down  the  price  on  each  article  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure.   We  give  you  the  advantage  of  these  extensive  and  economical  business  methods. 

THROUGH  THESE  BOOKS  WE  OFFER  YOU  THE  OPPORTU  N  ITY  TO     n  M  ^^Tk.Trri^  t^-m  mm'K.r  VxrATmn    9  d~<£\ 
SAVE  20  PER  CENT  TO  50  PER  CENT  OF  THE  MONEY  YOU  MUST  SPEND     IVlOi>^  1  trOJMEjKY   WAUll  &  CU. 
IF  YOU  TRADE  ELSEWHERE.  IM vi ■»  *  xj  vrim»«j«  «     w w  .i-Kumr  v. 

We  guarantee  every  article  we  sell  to  give  you  full  satisfaction.   Without  dis-       Chicago  Avenue  Bridge                19th  and  Campbell  StS. 
pute,  without  question,  we  will  take  it  back  at  our  own  expense,  if  it  does  not,  and              CHICAGO                            KANSAS  CITY 
refund  your  money  or  make  any  fair  exchange  or  adjustment.  Send  Coupon  below  to  Nearer  Address  


The  New  Furnitnre  Book 

You  will  enjoy  this 
book.  It  is  crowded 
from  cover  to  cover 
with  attractive  offers 
that  will  delight  you. 
A  couple  of  pretty 
chairs  or  an  attrac- 
tive, substantial 
couch  will  make  a 
home  much  more 
comfortable. 

Whatever  you  need, 
from  the  kitchen 
table  up  to  the  furni- 
ture for  the  guest 
chamber,  you  will  find  just  what  you 
want  in  the  pages  of  this  Furniture 
Book.  You  have  read  of  our  economical 
business  methods.  They  enable  us  to 
sell  you  furniture  at  prices  that  often 
mean  a  saving  to  you  of  50  -per  cent  on 
what  you  had  intended  to  pay  to  the 
retail  dealer.  Your  copy  is  waiting  for 
you.  Let  us  send  it  today.  Ask  for  book 
number  7. 

Carpets  and  Rags  at  Factory  Prices 

A  new  carpet  or  perhaps  a  rug  will 
*brightfen  up"  that  room  you  think  does 
not  look  quite  inviting  or  cozy  enough. 
Don't  imagine  you  can't  afford  one.  Our 
carpet  and  rug  catalogue,  book  No.  15 
contains  some  price  surprises  for  you. 


IN  TfiE  BMI  ^^^^^ 

AND  f7  \NIU  BRING  VOU 

AS  wcH  AS  r/^/sJ^ 

WOUID  IN  T^E  ' 
SNRONG'  MARKET 


HERE  IS  A  BOOK  THAT  WILL 


Save  1-2  of 
Your  GRO- 
CERY Money 


A  Saving  on  Clotliing 

A  well  dressed  man  or  woman  makes  a  splendid  impression 
everywhere.  Good  clothes  are  a  recommendation  in  them- 
selves. "Clothes  do  not  make  the  man''  the  old  saying  goes, 
but  we  all  know  they  often  help  a  lot.  It  is  easy  to  be  well 
dressed  and  not  expensive  either.  Let  our  new  clothing  book 
show  you  how  to  dress  well  at  a  small  expense.  It  brings  right 
into  your  home  a  wonderful  collection  of  clothes,  weaves,  pat- 
terns, and  colors  from  whicb  to  select. 

Every  style  is  new,  nobby  and  up-to-date.  Remember  it  costs 
you  nothing  to  get  this  t>ook.  Better  have  us  mail  yon  one 
today.   The  women's  book  is  No.  30,  the  men's  book  is  No.  33. 


The  Grocery  List 
is  a  mighty  interest^ 
ing  little  catalogue. 
You' re    going  to 
spread  it  out  under 
the  lamp  and  turn  its 
pages  and  just  de- 
light in  comparing  the  money-saving 
prices  it  quotes,  with  the  high  prices  ' 
that  small  dealers  ask.  Before  you  know  | 
it  you'll  have  your  pencil  out  figuring  I 
up  how  many  Christmas  presents  you  can 
buy  with  the  money  you  saved  on  your 
grocery  bills.  But  the  thing  that's  going  I 
to  give  you  real  satisfaction  is  this:  For  | 
less  money  you  are  getting  better  qual- 
ity and  more  food  !     Then,  of  course.  ' 
you  know  that  everything  is  so  clean  and 
pure  and  absolutely  reliable.  j 

The  number  of  the  Grocery  Book  is  11. 

When  we  receive  your  request  we  will  put 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  the 
new  Grocery  List  every  two  months. 


Save  Enough  on  Winter  Farm 
Necessities  to  Clothe  the  Family 

A  feed  cooker — a  good  one — that's  what  you  need  this  winter. 
Perhaps  you  stand  more  in  need  of  a  tank  heater  or  an  incubator  or  a 
brooder  or  some  other  winter  farm  necessity. 

Whatever  you  need,  we  have  it.  We  carry  a  big  variety  of  every 
farm  necessity.  The  prices  on  these  are  of  course  the  very  lowest 
just  as  they  are  on  all  the  rest  of  our  merchandise.   Send  for  book  8. 


Check  the  Book  You  Want 

Let  us  show  you,  free  of  all  cost,  how  you  can  save 
money  on  everything  you  buy  to  eat  or  wear  or  use  in 
any  way. 

Send  Coupon  to  Nearer  Address 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  I 


19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Stoves  at  1-2  the  Usual  Cost 

When  the  wind  howls  and  the  boards  creak  and  the  windows  rattle  I 
and  the  anow  sifts  in  under  the  door  sill  think  of  the  comfort  a  warm 
slove  and  a  good  range  are  going  to  give  you.  It's  going  to  be  mighty 
comfortable  to  toast  your  toes  on  the  edge  of  yoxir  stove  or  basebumer, 
read  and  talk  and  then  doze  off  into  a  little  nap  in  the  pleasant  warmth 
from  the  glowing  coals. 

In  the  morning  you'll  be  glad  that  you  thought  about  getting  that 
good  range  in  time  when  you  sniff  the  aroma  of  piping  hot  coffee,  and 
batter  cakes  browning  on  the  griddle. 

It's  going  to  be  cold  this  winter.  You  must  have  a  good  stove.  You 
must  have  a  good  range. 

Send  for  book  No.  23,  our  new  Stove  and  Kange  Book  that  has  just 
i^mm^msm^  been  printed. 

This  Book  is  for  Mothers 

It*s  the  "Baby  Book."  There  are  some  of  the  daintiest,  prettiest  little  dresses  I 
and  caps  in  it  you  ever  saw.  Then  there  are  snug,  warm  "nighties"  and  stockings— 
and  everything  else  the  baby  needs.  Beds  and  cribs,  go-carts,  high  chairs,  toys, 
rattles--well.  you'll  just  be  delighted  when  you  see  it. 

And  everything  is  so  reasonable!  Without  even  knowing  it  you  will  have  bought 
everything  for  baby  and  have  a  neat  sum  left— maybe  enough  to  buy  a  rug  or  a  pair  of 
shoes,  or  to  "put  away  for  a  rainy  day." 

The  "Babv  Book"  is  a  beautiful  book.   You'll  like  it.   The  number  is  27. 


Please  send  to  my  address  below  the  books  I  have 
checked  absolutely  free  of  cost.,  i 
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Men's  Fur  Coats 

When  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer plays  tag  with  the  zero  mark 
— then  is  the  time  that  the  man  in 
"the  big  fur  coat''  is  the  envy  of  all 
eyes.  Nothing  takes  the  place  of  a  good 
fur  coat  for  protection  from  cold, 
stormy  weather. 

There's  one  in  our  new  Fur  Coat 
Catalogue  (Book  No.  18)  for  you. 

Women's  Furs 

Dressy,  silky,  soft  furs- the  kind 
every  woman  admires— are  fully  shown 
in  catalogue  No.  34. 

Our  forty  years'  experience  in  expert 
fur  buying  is  at  your  service. 

Sewing  Madiines 

A  reliable,  smooth  running  sewing 
machine  will  soon  save  its  cost  in  time, 
strength  and  labor  saved. 

Our  years  of  experience  enables  us 
to  offer  you  bv  far  the  best  machines  on 
the  market  at  the  prices  quoted. 

The  sewing  machine  book  is  No.  19. 


Raincoats  and  Rubbercoats 

Kainy  weather  has  no  terrors  for  you 
if  you  have  a  good  raincoat.  You 
rather  enjoy  splashing  around  in  the 
wet,  when  you  are  warm  and  dry.  Damp 
— rainy- snowy  weather  will  soon  be  | 
here.  Better  get  your  raincoat  now 
and  be  ready  for  it. 

Send  for  book  No,  31. 

Underwear  Samples 

A  suit  of  soft,  warm,  well  fitting 
underwear  will  be  mighty  fine  to  jump 
into  when  those  cold,  frosty  mornings 
come.  Our  underwear  sample  book 
shows  Tou  one  of  the  finest,  and  most 
complete  lines  of  knitted  imderwear  | 
that  you  ever  saw. 

Write  today  for  book  No.  24. 

Pianos  and  Organs 

Purity  of  tone  and  best  puality  of 
materials  are  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  our  pianos  and  organs.    Cost,  plus 
one  small  profit  is  all  we  ask.   See  cata-  I 
logue  No.  '2  for  pianos;  No.  3  for  organs. 
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An  Important  Announcement  on  Pagfe  Twenty =Seven 


BARLEY- DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 

are  the  greatest  pleasure  givers  and 
time  and  money  savers  the  farm  ever  knew. 
They  travel  10  miles  for  a  cent  and  cost  noth- 
ing' when  idle.  The  Harley-Davidson  stock 
machine  has  won  more  competitive  con- 
tests than  an-y  otUer  stock  machiue  made. 
Senil  for  illustrated  boiikiet.  The  "Harley- 
Davidson  on  the  farm." 

HARLEY-OAVIDSON   MOTOR  CO. 


148  B  St. 


ililwaakee. 
Wis. 


IR£  FEm:£ 

the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
efence,  direct,  at  wholesalie. 
are  dealer's  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Bfor 
Said,  23  Stytes 

)  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Everv- 
iing  guaranteed.  Free  samples  bv 
ail.  Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  poiTitB  north  of  the  Ohilj 
'  and  east  of  the  Mississinni  River: — 
Wires  Inches  high  Medium  "Weight  Extra  hea\7  ffcU  No^  9) 
,9         39  23o  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

}0  47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rodi 
1^         5a  32c  per  rod  4Sc  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Leading  Woman  s  Magazine 

WITHOUT  COST 


The  Woman's  World  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  magazine  ever  printed  for  the 
money;  in  fact,  is  superior  to  many 
magazines  selling  for  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
its  columns  are  full  of  the  choicest  litera- 
ture that  money  can  buy.  The  contents 
of  the  Woman's  World  are  selected  with 
a  view  of  entertaining-  and  educating  its 
readers.  It  is  a  big  value  at  a  low  price. 
Every  farmer  in  the  country  should  take 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
Woman's  World  without  cost  in  connec- 
tion with  Farm  and  Fireside. 

You  can  get  the  leading  medium-priced 
woman's  publication  for  two  whole 
years  without  cost  by  extending  your 
own  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year. 


Fam  and  Fireside,  one  year  ~) 

regular  price  50  cents  / 

Woman's  World,  two  years  \ 

regular  price  50  cents  J 


Both  for 

SO  cents 


Send  your  asdlsr  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  j 

Springfield,  Ohio  | 


selliag  me  Automatic  Cooitjination  Tool  in 
your  lionie  couoty.  A  Fence  Builder's  Tool 
Post  Puller.  Lifting  Jack.  Vise,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
Cons,  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
Send  nu  money.  ?*'aine  coimtv  where  you  liva 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  88  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

er  Press 


Great  strengtli  and  ca^ 
pacity  ;  all  sizes ;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  saw^ 
mills,  threshersi 
«  —      Garalog'  free. 

Monardi  Machinery  Co. ,  603  Sudson  Tamioal,  ^ev  Vorti 


QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

Sent  on  ten  days'  Free  trtal.    Fretgttt  pvfd. 

23  styles  for  grinding  Corn  and  Cob.  Feed 
and  Table  Meal,  Shuck  and  KafMr  Corm 
Engines,  Feed  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers, 
etc.    Send  for  Oalalog  and  low  prices. 
The  Straob  Company,  Dept.  B-3733,  Filbert  Sti, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    or    Ilacbinery  WarctronKe, 
Dept.  X-37U3.  Aghland  Ave^   Chicago.  iUtnols 


WAKTED  FARMERS  AND  FARMERS'  SONS  to  learn  the 
Real  Estate  Business  We  tench  the  true  system  of  han- 
dling Farm  Real  Estate.  There  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not 
receive  a  commission  out  of  every  laud  deal  in  yonr  commanity. 
We  aid  you  in  finding  buyers  and  we  ?»lso  sell  land  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  farmers  are  making  from  $1000  to  $5000 
per  annum  without  interfering  wltli  their  farming. 
THE  INTER  STATE  FARM  EXCHANGE.  LIMA.  OHIO 


AGENTS 

I  $33.30  A  WEEK 

Jack  Wood  did  itl  He  writes — "Hor- 
ry up  100  more — sold  first  lot  in2  days- 
beet  Beller  I  ever  eaw."  Hundreds  of 
agents  coining  money — 4o.60worth  of  tools 
for  the  price  of  one.  Drop  forged  from 
finest  eteei.  Astonishlog  low  price  to 
agents — 1,200  ordered  by  one  man.  Write 
at  once.  Don't  delay.  Experience  an- 
necesaary.  Sample  free  to  workera. 
THOMAS  MFG.  COMPANY 
746  Barney  St.        DAYTON,  OHIO 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Octoher  25,  1911 


With  the  Editor 


THE  consumer  and  producer  must  be  brought  closer  together.  We  waste  too 
much  in  passing  our  produce  from  hand  to  hand.  Living  is  high  in  the  city 
and  poor  in  the  country  because  of  this.  I  have  ^ken  of  the  public  markets 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  examples  oi  sticcessfui  and  unsuc- 
cessful methods  of  cutting  out  the  middlemen.  And  now  I  want  to  tell  of  two  cities 
which  I  have  just  visited  in  which  I  saw  the  pass^  from  the  marketless  statje  Co 
tile  condition  of  cities  supplied  with  markets.  These  are  the  rvvo  largest  cities  of 
lowa^  Des  Moines  aadi  Sioux  City. 

Neither  has  had  a  public  market  until  this  last  sammer.  Des  Moines  has  nearly 
or  quite  a  hundred  thousand  people,  and'  Sioux  City  about  half  that.  Both  are  fine, 
lively,  hustling  towns,  surrounded  by  ideal  garden  lands.  In  Des  Moines  especially 
there  has  been  great  complaint  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  commercial  organ- 
izations finally  saw  that  unless  working  people  could  live  cheaply,  wages  would  have 
to  go  up,  and  manufacturing  would  suffer. 

Do  you  see  the  situation?  It  was  a  struggle  not  so  much  between  the  middle- 
man and  the  people  on  both  sides  of  him,  as  between  a  badly  organized  system  of 
food-supply  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town. 

They  had  no  market-house  in  either  city.  In  Des  Moines  a  little  square  back 
of  the  City  Hall  was  available,  in  Sioux  City  nothing  but  the  open  streets.  In  each 
case,  the  city  commissions — they  have  the  commission  form  of  government — decided 
to  use  the  streets. 

Each  scored  a  gratifying  success.  I  was  in  Des  Moines  on  the  tenth  market-day, 
and  it  was  wonderfuii  to  note  the  change.  I  found  the  farmers  all  pleased  with 
the  result.  '  One  mcaii  had  crabapples  which  he  was  selling  for  forty  cents  a  half- 
bushel  basket.  He  toM'  me  that  in  former  years  he  could  never  get  from  the  grocers 
more  than  tweaty-five  cents  a  bushel  and  often  let  them  rot  on  the  ground.  Green 
corn  was-  sellSng'  foir  flen.:  cents  a  dozens  whereas,  before  the  market  started,  the 
grocers  paid  oni^j'  seven  or  eight  eentsi-  Similar  results  were  reported  on  almost 
every  sort  of  truck-farm  produce. 

I  watched  the  loads  in  wagons  gradually  dwindling  to  a  small  heap  agaiinst  the 
tailboard,  and  finally  the  empty  wagon  pulled  out  for  home — cleaned  up. 

And  the  consumers,  rich  and  poor,  pulled  out  for  home,  too — loaded  down.  I 
watched  a  woman  shopping.  She  had  a  little  boy  with  her,  drawing  a  small  cart. 
The  child  was  dressed  in  two  garments,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  two  dollars' 
worth  of  clothes  on  both  mother  and  son.  She  was  a  Jewess  or  an  Italian  or  a 
Hun — evidently  the  wife  of  some  poor  immigrant  not  yet  adjusted  to  our  life,  or 
striving  dreadfully  hard  to  save,  or  out  of  work.  It  took  her  ten  minutes  to  make 
her  first  purchase — I  think  she  felt  the  breast  and  hefted  every  chicken  in  the 
market — and  once  or  twice  went  back  to  get  a  good  one  and  found  it  gone.  Finally 
she  -^vent  away,  with  a  fine  Plymouth  Rock  lying  in  the  cart  like  a  French  nobleman 
in  a  tumbril  on  his  way  to  the  guillotine  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  She  had  a 
lot  of  onions,  two  heads  of  cabbage,  some  lettuce,  a  few  potatoes,  some  beans  and 
other  stapliesi  And  on  the  top  of  the  load  were  two  fine  cantaloups.  I  could  imagine 
t'le  eagerness  v.'ith  which  that  small  boy  would  approach  the  table  laden  with  these 
esculents — many  of  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  family  until  the  public  market 
openedv    It  rather  warmed  my  heart. 

An  esteemed  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Mr.  B.  F.  Hamilton  of  Delaware, 
writes  of  the  old  Wilmington  market  very  interestingly.    He  says : 

The  street  markets  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  are  often  watched  with 
wonder ;  and  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  short  description  of  them  might  prove 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

They  are  situated  on  two  streets  and  extend  from  Second  to  Tenth  streets, 
making  sixteen  squares.  The  curb  is  divided  into  spaces  of  seven  feet,  making 
room'  for  nearly  seven  hundred  market-wagons.  Recently  our  clerk  of  the 
market  told  me  that  every  space  was  rented.  We  pay  $4.50  for  a  year's  rent.  Our 
market  days  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays — rain  or  shine,  summer  and  winter. 

Early  in  the  morning,  often  before  daylight,  hundreds  of  wagons,  loaded  with 
all'  kinds  of  produce,  will  be  on  their  way  to  the  city,  some  of  them  coming  thirty 
or  forty  miles.  When  they  reach  the  city,  they  back  up  to  their  rented  space  on 
the  curbi  put  their  horses  in  the  stable,  set  up  their  bench  and  are  ready  for 
business-.  From  that  time  till  two  o'clock  people  with  their  baskets  will  be 
going  up  and  down  the  streets,  looking  for  their  supplies.  Most  of  them  pur- 
chase just  enough  to  last  till  the  next  market-day,  as  they  know  they  can  get  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  farms  and  gardens.  It  would  be  quite  an  exceptional  case 
if  a  person  did  not  find  what  was  wanted. 

A  short  time  ago  a  lady  and  gentleman  from  Iowa  stopped  at  our  bench  and 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  wonderful  scene.  They  had  never  seen  anj'thing 
of  the  kind.  We  were  selling  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flower-plants,  and 
they  were  surprised  at  the  demand  for  them.  They  enjoyed  looking  at  our 
flower-market  on  Sixth  Street.  Another  gentleman  said  it  was  as  good  as  a 
circus  to  see  Che  markets.  About  two  o'clock  the  market  is  over  and  the  teams 
»PB  soon  ©»  their  way  homeward. 

The  cicies  wMch  are  starting  may  read  this  with  good  cheer.  Some  time  they, 
Vtmi,  wiOJ  Save  complete  markets.  At  present  they  have  smaller  but  very  effective 
markets  a*  nO'  cost  to  anyone.  On  the  tenth  market-day  in  Des  Moines  there  were 
over  two  hundired  teams  on  the  street — the  little  square  was  overflowed,  and  the 
line  had  extended  up  and  down  and  around  for  blocks.  In  Sioux  City  there  were 
less  thaii  seventy-five  after  four  weeks  or  so  of  experience — but  in  Des  Moines 
the  regular  hucksters  are  allowed  on  the  market,  and  in  Sioux  City  it  is  reserved 
for  the  farmers  alone.  I  don't  know  which  is  the  best.  In  Des  Moines  every  seller 
must  display  a  card  telling  what  he  is — a  blue  one  with  "HUCKSTER"  on  it  if 
that  is  his  station  in  life,  and  "GARDENER"  if  he  raises  his  own  truck.  Personally, 
I  think  the  hucksters  help  to  make  the  market,  and  I  think  the  Des  Moines  plan  of 
making  everj'one  sail — and  make  sales — under  his  own  colors  is  a  good  one.  They 
arrested  one  huckster  three  times  the  same  day  for  putting  up  a  gardener's  card. 

Both  markets  began  very  small — with  only  two  to  five  teams.  Both  are  growing. 
Each  has  brought  prices  from  ten  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  to  the  farmers 
for  their  produce.  And  both  cities  are  planning  market-houses.  I  hope  they  won't 
do  as  Madison  did — put  it  out  of  town. 

The  slogan  must  be  "get  together!"  Get  together  in  cooperative  organizations. 
Get  together  in  public  markets.  The  hunger  of  the  world  is  a  great  fire  which  we 
farmers  must  furnish  the  water  each  day  to  quench.  We  should  not  longer  be 
content  with  the  old-fashioned  "fire  line"  in  which  pails  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  slopping  fifty  per  cent,  out  in  delivery.  We  must  have  the  unbroken  hose  of 
the  cooperative  organization  and  the  public  market — and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  behind  it. 
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Before  you  state  your  proposition  some  men  are 
against  it. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  places  where  his  horse 
habitually  stops. 

One  smile  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  frowns  and 
leaves  the  face  in  better  shape. 

The  soil  has  -respect  for  muscle  and  yields  to  its 
demand,  but  it  has  more  for  brains,  and  yields  an  ever- 
increasing  harvest  when  brawn  is  supplemented  with 
intellect. 


The  Motor-Car  Murderer 

"    A  NY  man  who  has  a  machine  in  which  he  approaches. 

iJ^  a  street  crossing  at  a  speed  with  which  human 
speed  is  incomparable  is  running  a  deadly 
machine.  Any  man  running  a  machine  that  is  not  under 
instant  control  at  street  crossings  is  guilty  of  malice 
against  the  community."  Such  is  the  language  of  a 
Pennsylvania  judge  in  submitting  to  a  jury  a  case 
in  which  the  driver  of  a  motor-car  was  on  trial  for 
r.iurder  in  the  killing  of  a  person  on  the  street. 

The  use  of  the  word  "malice"  is  noteworthy.  If 
i  man  kills  another  unintentional!}',  the  act  is  not 
murder.  The  driver  of  the  motor-car  did  not 
intend  to  kill  the  victim  of  his  machine,  it  may 
l>e  said.  Yet  the  act  is  so  reckless  of  the  lives  of 
others  that  the  law  holds  him  guilty  of  malicious 
killing  for  all  that,  and,  if  guilty,  his  crime  is  wilful 
murder. 

The  rule  is  just  and  right.  If  a  man  stands 
at  a  window  and  fires  across  the  block  into  a 
crowded  shop,  he  is  a  murderer,  though  he  aimed 
at  no  one  in  particular,  and  meant  to  kill  no  one. 
Recklessness  of  this  sort  is  malice  in  law.  So  with 
(he  case  of  the  hurling  of  a  motor-car  along  the 
street. 

The  rule,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  the  driver  of  a 
motor-car,  even  on  countrj'  roads,  must  so  have  his 
car  under  control  that  no  person  can  possibly  get 
from  any  cover — tree,  grass,  weeds  or  side-road — 
into  his  path  before  he  can  stop. 


Breeding  for  Quality 

BREEDERS  of  fowls,  cattlc  or  swine  may  breed  for 
any  quality  they  desire,  but  they  cannot  breed 
for  one  without  sacrificing  others.  If  there  is  a 
lest  for  color,  form,  size  and  yield  are  sure  to  suf- 
fer. The  breeder  who  is  obliged  to  mate  fowls  for 
the  penciling  of  the  feathers  will  fail  to  propagate 
the  layers  or  the  table  fowls  which  he  might  breed. 
The  pit  games  are  bred  for  fighting — and  they  are 
of  all  colors.  The  shorthorns  are  bred  for  beef— and 
they  are  of  all  colors.  A  test  in  color  would  result  in 
cocks  that  would  be  licked  and  beeves  that  would  not 
dress  out  the  present  percentage.  It  costs  quality  to 
breed  a  belt  of  white  around  the  body,  or  a  peculiar 
pattern  in  the  hackle.  We  should  be  all  the  better 
off  if  we  had  a  breed  of  fowls  which  had  been  bred 
for  a  thousand  generations  for  laying  only — and  let 
the  color  go  hang.  Same  with  table  fowls.  The 
Australians  are  beating  us  in  laying  breeds  because 
they  have  had  laying  contests  longer.  One  of  these 
days  we  shall  forget  about  color  test,  except  for 
fancy  and  pet  stock.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  breed 
a  strain  of  Shetland  ponies  with  green  ears,  blue  tails 
and  Scotch-plaid  bodies — because  the  shelties  are  pets. 
The  dachshund  has  been  bred,  as  a  small  boy  expressed 
it,  "a  dog  and-  a  half  long  and  half  a  dog  high" — but 
the  dachshund  is  worth  nothing  except  to  be  long  and 
low  and  rakish.  The  bacon  type  of  dog  wouldn't  do 
for  anything  except  a  pet. 

One  can  breed  anything  if  he  will  pay  the  price.  Color 
in  farm  stock  costs  too  much  in  other  qualities.  Leave 
it  to  the  fanciers. 


Cooperative  Meat-Packing 

ONE  wotild  think  the  live-stock  interests  of  the 
n£.cion  strong  enough  to  slaughter  and  pack  their 
own  animals  if  they  really  desired — and  so  they  prob- 
ably are.  Stock-raisers  are  among  the  most  well-to-do 
of  farmers.  Being  well-to-do,  they  are  perhaps  the 
more  capable  of  being  whipsawed  by  the  big  buyers. 
They  can  stand  it  better,  for  instance,  than  could  the 
citrus-fruit  men  of  California  the  whipsawing  they 
endured  before  they  learned  to  cooperate.  In  the  orange- 
groves  it  was  a  case  oi  cooperate  or  "bust."  Cooperative 
packing  is  a  success  in  Denmark  and  England  and  else- 
where— where  the  farmers  have  learned  to  cooperate. 
American  farmers  may  learn  to  cooperate  by  cooperat- 
ing. After  they  have  got  used  to  getting  together  in 
less  complex  ways  than  the  operation  of  a  packing- 
plant,  they  may  be  ready  to  attack  the  Beef  Trust. 
Maybe  before — but  creeping  is  regarded  as  a  good  thing 
to  try  before  walking.  The  depressing  phase  of 
the  situation  is  that  so  many  refuse  even  to  creep. 


The  Bi- Weekly 
Farm  and  Fireside 


THIS  is  the  last  Semi- Monthly  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.    All  Farm  and 

Fireside  readers  will  surely  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  publishers  have  decided  to  issue  this 
paper  Bi-Weekly.  The  first  Bi-Weekly  number 
will  come  out  November  1  1  th,  and  every  other 
Saturday  thereafter.  This  means  twenty-six  big 
issues  a  year  instead  of  twenty-four.  Tell  your 
friends  about  this,  and  try  to  send  in  a  club  of 
subscriptions  in  token  of  appreciation.  Every 
bit  of  friendly  work  of  this  kind  is  a  real  inspira- 
tion and  help  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

When  a  paper  is  sent  semi-monthly,  one 
hardly  knows  when  to  expect  it.  With  the  Bi- 
Weekly  Farm  and  Fireside  it  will  be  different. 

Hereafter  you  may  expect  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
every  other  Saturday  as  regularly  as  milking- 
time — beginning  Saturday,  November  1  1  th.  If 
a  copy  gets  lost  in  the  mails  and  does  not  arrive 
in  tirr  e,  a  postal  will  bring  you  a  fresh  copy  by 
return  mail. 


Smashing  Cotton  Prices 

COTTON  prices  may  be  smashed  below  the  margin  of 
cost  of  production  by  the  simple  trick  of  throwing 
fourteen  million  bales  on  the  market  in  three  months. 
The  growers  will  have  the  cotton,  and  if  they  want  to 
work  for  nothing,  the  way  is  open.  But  why  intelligent 
men  should  take  the  open  way  to  financial  distress  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  unorganized  agricultural 
world  of  ours.  Cotton  is  a  crop  that  should  be  mar- 
keted slowly  and  as  needed.  The  needs  of  the  market 
can  be  determined  by  careful  study  on  the  part  of  com- 
petent men.  The  sales  can  be  regulated  by  cooperation. 
These  things  take  no  more  intelligence  than  is  used  in 
most  of  the  great  businesses  of  the  world.  Farmers 
lack  a  certain  intelligence — the  horse  sense  that  impels 
a  man  to  give  up  individual  liberty  of  action  and  accept 
leadership  and  the  demands  of  the  common  good.  So 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  "free  and  equal"  cotton- 
grower  giving  his  great  and  unequaled  exhibition  of 
smashing  the  price  of  his  crop  with  a  hammer  made  of 
fourteen  million  bales  of  cotton  all  dropped,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  on  the  market  in  the  short  space  of 
three  months.    Later:    Maybe  it  won't  be  dropped. 


Big  ears  are  a  sure  sign  of  generosity  in  the  field  of 
corn. 

A  letter  to  your  congressman  is  more  influential  than 
a  ballot  for  him. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
everything,  but  the  grandest  thing  of  all  is  to  be  able  to 
make  the  most  of  oneself. 

One  argument  against  the  annexation  of  Canada  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  require  a  larger  appropriation  for  the 
annual  distribution  of  free  seeds. 


Good  Work 

YORK  County,  Nebraska,  is  another  spot  in  which  the 
slogan,  "Ruralize  the  Rural  Schools,"  is  beginning 
to  be  shouted  to  some  effect.  Alice  Florer,  the  county 
superintendent,  was  astonished  three  years  ago,  when 
the  work  really  commenced,  at  the  things  made  by  the 
children  from  corn  and  corn  products — "everything 
from  a  necktie-rack  to  thrashing-machines  and 
airships."  The  girls  do  wonderful  work  in  sewing,- 
cooking  and  other  domestic-science  work.  On  the 
first  year's  effort  they  took  first  premium  on  rural- 
school  exhibit  at  the  Omaha  corn-show,  first  on 
village-school  exhibit,  first  on  manual  training  and 
first  on  county  collective.  One  girl  got  a  seventy- 
five-dollar  steel  range  for  the  best  loaf  of 
corn-bread ;  and  premiums — and  enthusiasm  for 
county-school  work — were  scattered  all  over  the 
county. 

They  have  a  week's  county  short  course,  and 
always  send  some  pupils  to  the  state  short  course. 
There  are  fifty  clubs  in  the  county  in  which  the 
boys  study  agriculture  and  manual  training,  and 
the  girls  sew  and  cook.  The  study  of  cookery  is 
done  at  the  club,  and  the  actual  cooking  done  at 
home — for  the  family — and  samples  brought  to  the 
club.    Sweet  times,  no  doubt,  are  experienced. 

The  parents  say  these  things  do  the  children  a 
world  of  good.  Of  course  they  do.  They  are  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  isolation  and  backward- 
ness of  rural  life,  and  they  show  what  a  big 
office  the  county  superintendency  is  when  filled 
adequately.   

Fertility  Futility 

THE  farmer  who  buys  low-grade  ready-mixed 
fertilizers  may  be  what  Josh  Billings  called  a 
"cheerful  kuss,"  but  what  does  he  think  with? 
Everybody  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  the 
cheapest  fertilizers  are  the  dearest.  The  Florida 
Experiment  Station  found  that  the  low-grade 
stuff  sells  at  forty-five  per  cent,  more  than  it  is 
worth,  the  medium  grade  twenty  per  cent,  more  and 
the  high  grade  eleven  per  cent.  more.  In  other 
words,  you  are  stung  anyhow,  but  stung  four  times 
as  deeply  with  the  cheap  fertilizer  than  with  the 
high-priced  grades.  Similar  results  have  been  arrived 
at  by  examination  in  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Indiana,  Maryland  and  other  states.  The  rule 
applies  everywhere,  because  the  fertilizers  come  from 
the  same  concerns.  Why  be  buncoed  longer?  If  you 
want  to  apply  "filler"  instead  of  concentrated  prepara- 
tions— which  is  sometimes  a  perfectly  proper  thing  to 
do — why  not  use  the  earth  from  the  field?  As 
McDonnell  of  the  Maryland  station  says,  "The  cheapest 
filler  is  the  soil  in  the  field,  and  the  cheapest  mixing- 
machine  is  the  harrow." 


Doctor  Wiley  seems  to  have  "come  back." 

Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  given  us,  on  Page  5  of  this  issue,  something 
worth  reading,  worth  saving  and  worth  a  fortnight's 
study.    Does  it  mean  anything  to  you? 
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More  Methods  Than  One  in  Trapping 

By  David  E.  AUyn 


With  no  little  satisfaction  Farm  and  Fireside  introduces 
to  readers  everywhere  Mr.  David  E.  Allyn.  Mr.  Allyn  is 
a  practical  trapper.  He  will  be  a  frequent  contributor  to 
these  columns  and  will  point  out  features  of  interest  to 
farm  and  home.  Editor. 

'ANY  trappers  seem  to  think  one  good 
way  to  trap  a  mink  or  other  animal 
is  sufficient.  To  this  I  take  exception 
for  several  reasons.  Not  because  I 
employ  more  than  one  way  myself 
when  trapping,  but  for  the  reason 
that  one  way,  however  good,  cannot 
always  be  successfully  employed  in 
the  many  different  places  where  the 
animal  is  to  be  found,  and  when  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  these  many  places,  it  is  easy  for  any  trapper, 
even  the  beginner,  who  has  any  "trapper  sense"  at  all, 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  utter  impossibility  of  employing 
onlj'  one  way  successfully  in  these  different  places  and 
under  so  many  different  conditions,  therefore  it  is  mis- 
leading to  the  young  beginner  to  endeavor  to  create  the 
impression  in  his  mind  that  one  way  is  sufficient  in 
all  places.  It  will  make  him  an  unsuccessful  trapper 
from  the  beginning. 

The  mink  and  the  fox  are  two  of  the  most  cunning 
animals  and  whose  sense  of  avoiding  things  not  common 
to  their  surroundings  is  so  well  known  as  to  become  a 
proverbial  by-word  among  the  trappers,  and  we  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  reason  why  traps  should  be  set  in 
different  ways  to  make  trapping  profitable  than  to  call 
attention  to  the  habits  of  these  two  animals. 

Every  experienced  fox-trapper  knows  that  a  live 
spring  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  putting  the  trap  to 
successfully  catch  the  fox;  but  they  also  know  that 
such  springs  are  not  numerous  enough  in  any  one 
locality  to  make  it  a  profitable  way  if  that  method  only 
is  resorted  to,  even  though  foxes  were  as  numerous  as 
flies  around  the  bunghole  of  a  molasses-barrel  in 
sorghum-making  time  down  in  Missouri.  There  are 
places  to  be  found  in  the  woods  miles  from  any  spring 
where  foxes  can  be  as  successfully  trapped  as  they 
can  at  the  spring,  but  it  requires  an  entirelj'  different 
way  of  placing  the  trap,  the  decoy  and  the  bait,  and  all 
successful  fox-trappers  who  have  "went  to  the  woods" 
after  the  fox  will  bear  witness  to  this  statement.  Then 
there  is  the  mountain  region  where  foxes  are  quite 
numerous.  There  are  no  springs,  nor  old  logs,  nor 
hollow  trees — nothing  but  piles  and  piles  of  stone,  with 
an  occasional  stunted  bush  or  creeping  vines.  Neither 
of  the  ways  used  in  the  spring  or  in  the  woods  can 
be  employed  here.    Another  way  must  be  resorted  to. 

What  Makes  a  Successful  Trapper? 

Consequently  the  trapper,  if  he  makes  a  successful  and 
profitable  season's  work,  must  use  methods  and  ways 
as  widely  different  as  the  trapping-grounds  are  dif- 
ferent— no  one  way  can  be  successfully  emplo3'ed,  and 
the  man  who  persistentlj'  advocates  that  "onh-  one 
way"  idea  is  not  an  experienced  trapper,  or  else  his 
operations  have  been  confined  to  a  very  limited  terri- 
tory and,  therefore,  his  knowledge  is  just  as  limited. 

A  better  illustration  of  whj'  more  ways  than  one 
should  be  employed  can  best  be  given  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  mink.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  rover  of 
all  fur-bearing  animals,  and  will,  in  one  night's  ram- 
bling, frequent  more  places  of  a  different  character  than  • 
all  other  animals  in  the  neighborhood  combined.  A  mink 
has  been  known  to  leave  its  den  and  travel  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  before  returning,  and  then  come  back  b}'  a 
different  route.  This  habit  of  rambling,  and  their 
propensity  for  exploring  and  investigating  every  nook, 
crevice  and  corner  found  in  its  pathway,  admits  of  more 
ways  of  when,  where  and  how  to  set  the  trap  to  capture 
him  than  any  other  fur-bearing  animal.  It  has  an 
exceedingly  acute  sense  of  smell  which  enables  it  to 
track  its  prey  with  ease  and  accuracy.  It  is  also  the 
means  of  luring  it  to  certain  capture,  as  a  trap  set  along 
its  haunts  and  baited  and  decoyed  with  the  food  or 
scent  for  which  it  has  a  particular  fondness  is  almost 
certain  to  attract  him  to  the  spot,  and  if  the  trap  is 

properli'  set  his 
capture  is  about 
as  sure  as  is  the 
capture  of  the 
muskrat  when  a 
trap  is  set  in  the 
water  at  the  foot 
of  their  much- 
used  slides.  The 
idea  that  mink 
are  afraid  of  hu- 
man scent  and 
that  traps  must 
be  handled  with 
gloves  is  an  ex- 
ploded theory, 
for  it  was  only  a 
t  h  e  o  r  y — a  full 
brother   to  the 

"only  one  way"  idea.  Any  trapper  who  understands 
when,  where  and  how  to  set  the  traps,  and  the  baits  and 
decoys  most  pleasing  to  the  taste  and  sense  of  smell  of 
the  mink,  will  catch  as  many,  or  more,  by  setting  his 
traps  barehanded  as  he  will  to  wear  gloves. 

A  trapper  may  have  a  very  successful  way  of  trapping 
mink  by  a  water  method — trapping  in  the  water.  It  may 
be  the  only  successful  way  he  knows  of.  Yet  he  could 
not  employ  that  way  to  any  degree  of  success  in  a 
large  pile  of  stone,  or  on  the  ledge  of  some  mountain- 
side, nor  under  a  hay-stack,  nor  by  the  old  tile  ditch  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  farm,  nor  where  the  mink  enters 
your  hen-coop  to  rob  you  of  your  poultry.  Each  of 
these  places  requires  a  different  way  of  putting  the  trap 
and  the  baits,  and  the  man  who  starts  out  trapping  mink 
with  only  one  way  to  catch  him  will  find  that  he  is  not 
in  it.   And  the  man  who  tells  the  beginner  that  one  way 


is  sufficient  is  misleading  in  his  statements,  or  lacking 
in  his  knowledge.  Something  some  way  is  wrong  with  him. 

The  beginner,  therefore,  must  study  the  habits  of  the 
animal  and  find  out  such  places  as  the  animal  frequents 
most  in  its  rambling,  and  also  the  different  places  it 
inhabits — there  being  a  wide  difference  between  the 
places  it  frequents  and  the  places  it  inhabits — and  adopt 
waj's  of  trapping  suitable  to  the  place  in  which  he  is 
putting  his  trap.  If  he  can  gain  this  knowledge  from 
some  old,  experienced  trapper,  it  may  save  him  years 
of  experimenting,  but  if  he  is  taught  that  one  way  is 
sufficient,  no  matter  how  good,  he  will  never  be  success- 
ful only  in  that  one  way,  and  his  season's  work  will  not 
be  profitable. 

For  scents  and  baits  there  is  nothing  better  than  that 
which  nature  affords  for  all  animals  in  both  scent  and 
bait,  and  if  you  can  obtain  a  scent  from  nature  itself, 
which  comes  near  the  scent  of  the  animal  itself,  or  a 
scent  of  which  the  animal  is  particularly  fond,  as 
a  mink  is  of  the  scent  of  the  muskrat  or  the  flavor  of  a 
piece  of  venison,  or  the  scent  of  a  fresh  fish,  then  you 
have  a  scent  which  has  sufficient  power  of  attraction 
to  make  its  use  profitable.  Many  times  a  scent  can  be 
employed  to  very  good  advantage  which  has  no  resem- 
blance to  animal  scent  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
coon.  A  scent  composed  of  certain  things  for  which 
the  coon  has  a  particular  fondness — -even  greedy  fond- 
ness— can  best  be  employed  and  is  often  better  than 
some  kind  of  baits. 

All  Scents  are  Not  Humbugs 

Now,  a  western  trapper  once  asked  me  why  should 
scent  or  "perfumery"  be  used.  This  same  questioner 
said  he  caught  a  mink  in  a  trap  baited  with  venison 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  creek,  and  that  the  mink 
"smelled  the  bait"  and  climbed  the  mountain  for  it. 
There  is  the  whole  secret  in  a  very  small  nutshell,  and 
told  by  himself,  and  if  he  had  only  paused  to  think  a 
while  before  asking  the  question  and  reasoned  out  the 
cause  of  why  the  mink  climbed  the  mountain  because  he 
"smelled  the  bait"  two  hundred  yards  away  his  question 
would  have  been  unnecessary  and  his. opinion  that  "all 
scents  and  baits  are  humbugs"  would  have  been  exploded 


"Why  does  the  farmer's  wife  ring  the 
dinner-bell?" 


'There  is  the  mountain  region  where  foxes  are  quite  numerous' 


right  then  and  there.  It  was  the  scent  of  the  venison 
which  decoyed  or  lured  that  mink  up  the  side  of  that 
mountain  two  hundred  yards  from  the  creek.  Had 
there  been  no  scent  or  "perfumery"  to  that  venison  the 
mink  would  never  have  "smelled  it  two  hundred  yards 
away,"  but  when  the  sweet  perfume  of  his  favorite  dish 
of  meat  was  wafted  to  his  nostrils  on  the  mountain 
breeze,  he  had  a  hankering  desire  to  go  right  after 
it — and  went  and  was  caught  by  a  man  who  says  "all 
scents  are  humbugs."  Such  men  are  "buggy"  them- 
selves. 

There  is  a  peculiar  scent  to  fresh  venison  which  is 
very  attractive  to  all  wild  animals  and  especially  so  to 
all  members  of  the  weasel  family,  to  which  belong  the 
marten  and  the  mink,  and  when  I  am  trapping  where  I 
can  obtain  venison  I  use  no  other  scent  or  bait.  A  trap 
baited  with  a  piece  of  deer  meat,  if  it  is  fresh,  will 
attract  a  mink  or  marten  a  half  mile  if  the  wind  is 
favorable,  hence  the  reason  that  mink  went  up  the 
mountain  when  he  "smelled  the  bait  two  hundred  yards 
away."  But  when  trapping  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  are  no  deer,  I  use  what  I  know  to  be  the 
next  best  thing  for  scent  and  bait,  which  is  sometimes  a 
meat  bait  and  at  other  times  only  an  animal  oil  combined 
with  the  peculiar  scent  of  the  animal  itself. 

The  Scent  Tells  a  Story 

Again,  why  should  scent  be  used?  For  an  attraction, 
of  course.  Why  does  the  farmer's  wife  ring  the  dinner- 
bell?  To  let  her  husband  know  that  there  is  something 
on  the  table  to  eat.  This  scent  tells  the  same  story  to 
the  mink  or  fox  that  the  dinner-bell  does  to  the  farmer. 
If  a  mink  is  hungry  and  is  searching  for  food  and  gets 
a  whiff  of  the  scent  of  a  muskrat,  he  is  going  to  see 
where  that  scent  comes  from.  It  may  be  the  musk  of 
a  muskrat  some  trapper  has  employed  to  decoy  the 
mink  to  his  trap.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will 
admit  that  it  is.  The  mink,  being  very  fond  of  muskrat, 
pauses  the  moment  he  gets  a  whiff  of  this  scent  (when 
he  hears  the  dinner-bell  ring),  and  being  hungry  he 
follows  it  up.  When  he  gets  to  the  trap,  he  finds  that 
a  piece  of  rabbit  or  fresh  fish  has  been  used  for  bait, 
and  the  scent  of  the  muskra't  placed  near-by  as  a  decoy. 
Well,  he  likes  to  eat  rabbit  and  is  also  fond  of  fish,  and 
being  hungry  sits  down  to  the  table  and  begins  to  eat, 
when — snap !  Another  mink-skin  soon  adorns  the  trap^ 
per's  lodge.  Had  the  trapper  simply  baited  his  trap  with 
a  piece  of  rabbit  or  fish  and  used  no  decoy  with  a  far- 
reaching  scent — and  one  of  which  the  mink  was  particu- 


larly fond — the  mink  would  not  have  "smelled  it"  so 
far  away,  neither  would  the  attraction  been  so  great, 
because  it  did  not  come  from  something  for  which  he 
had  a  particular  fondness  and  he  would  not  have  had 
his  appetite  whetted  by  the  scent  of  that  which  he  liked, 
just  like  a  hungry  trapper's  appetite  is  whetted  when  he 
gets  a  whiff  of  the  aroma  of  "coffee  like  mother  used 
to  make." 

Now  there  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to, 
and  that  is  baits.  I  will  state  that  in  all  my  experience, 
in  all  sections  of  the  Middle  West,  and  especially  in  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the  Sunken  Lands  in 
Arkansas  to  the  north  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
in  Canada,  I  have  invariably  found  meat  baits  the  best 
when  fresh,  and  this  range  of  territory  covers  a  varia- 
tion of  climate  in  which  many  changes  are  represented. 
If  baits  were  strictly  fresh,  they  were  much  better.  I 
have  caught  animals  with  old  or 
stale  bait,  but  only  after  consid- 
erable "coaxing;"  catching  ten 
animals  with  bait  strictly  fresh 
to  one  with  old  or  stale  bait. 
Now  I  figure  it  out  this  way. 
The  fresh  bait  has  all  the  savory 
juices  so  essential  to  the  peculiar 
flavor  so  well  liked  by  all  car- 
nivorous animals,  while  these 
juices  drj'  up  or  evaporate  more 
or  less  as  the  bait  becomes  old 
and  dry,  and  consequently  con- 
tains less  of  the  flavor  so  at- 
tractive to  the  animal.  If  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  warm  to  "Such  men  are  'buggy' 
cause  the  bait,  if  left  several  themselves" 
days    without   renewing,   as  is 

sometimes  the  case,  to  spoil,  or  become  tainted, 
sometimes  badly  so,  the  peculiar  flavor  is  destroyed 
and  becomes  a  stench,  or  stink.  Animals  do  not 
like  this  any  more  than  a  human  being  does. 

To  prove  the  above  statement,  take  a  fresh  fish  and 
one  so  spoiled  and  tainted  that  you  have  to  "handle 
it  with  gloves  on,"  while  it  "smells  to  heaven,"  and  set 
them  before  the  house-cat.    How  quickly  the  cat  will 
select  the  fresh  one.    Set  them  before  a  tame  coon, 
mink  or  otter,  and  the  result  is  the  same.    You  say 
these  are  tame  animals  or  wild  animals  in  captivity. 
Verj-  well,  here  is  another  illustration,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  my  many  ways  of  catching  mink  and 
coon.    Go  along  the  creek,  river  or  pond,  where  mink 
or  coon  frequent  and  find  shallow,  rippling  water,  and 
near  the  bank  where  you  see  "sign"  of  these  animals 
build  a  semi-circular  pen  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  leav- 
ing the  entrance  toward  the  bank. 

Fresh  Bait  Must  Be  Used 

Set  your  trap  just  within  the  entrance  and 
get  a  couple  of  small  live  fish  and  string  them 
on  a  wire  or  cord  and  secure  them  beyond  the  trap 
a  few  inches,  and  see  if  you  don't  catch  the  first 
mink  or  coon  that  comes  along.  Now  get  some  old 
decayed,  stinking  fish  and  bait  the  same  pen  with  it 
in  the  same  manner,  and  see  how  long  it  will  remain 
there  before  anything  tackles  it.  It  will  be  there 
when  you  quit  trapping  if  the  action  of  the  water 
does  not  carry  it  away  a  little  at  a  time. 

How  often,  when  we  are  trapping,  we  see  old  dead 
fish  lying  along  the  edge  of  the  shores  of  the  streams 
where  animals  have  played  all  around  them.  Catch  a  live 
fish  and  kill  it  and  place  it  near  the  edge  of  the  water  a 
short  distance  from  the  old  dead  one,  and  see  if  some 
animal  does  not  take  it  away  before  morning.  Would 
they  take  the  fresh  one  if  they  liked  the  old,  stale  and 
stinking  fish  best?  Use  the  fresh  carcass  of  a  muskrat 
for  mink  bait,  and  see  if  you  don't  catch  the  mink 
inside  of  two  days  if  he  comes  along.  Take  an  old, 
decayed,  stinking  muskrat,  and  bait  your  trap  with  it, 
and  see  if  the  mink  does  not  pass  right  on  when  he 
comes  in  the  vicinity  of  your  trap.  He  gets  very  "shy" 
about  that  time  and  you  begin  to  wonder  why  mink 
are  so  hard  to  catch  this  season,  and  then  you  begin 
to  think  they  are  scarce  in  your  part  of  the  country. 

Some  eastern  writers  (I  do  not  know  if  they  are 
trappers  or  not,  but  think  they  are  not)  put  their  baits 


"This  habit  of  rambling" 

in  running  water  twenty-four  hours  to  kill  the  scent  of 
themselves,  supposed  to  be  left  on  the  carcass  \vhile 
skinning  or  in  handling,  and  then  take  a  stick  or  pitch- 
fork to  place  the  bait  in  position  near  the  trap.  Now, 
I  think  iJiis  is  wrong.  The  meat  becomes  water-soaked 
and  is  more  liable  to  taint  quicker,  besides  the  action 
of  the  water  during  the  twenty-four  hours  drives  out 
the  juices  or  destroys  them  until  the  peculiar  flavor 
which  animals  love  so  well  is  gone,  and  leaves  nothing 
but  the  cold,  clammy,  water-soaked  meat.  Take  a  piece 
of  this  meat  and  a  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  flesh 
just  cut  from  the  carcass  of  a  fresh-caught  animal  and 
set  them  before  your  cat  or  tame  mink,  fox  or  coon, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  leave  the  water-soaked  bait  until 
they  eat  the  fresh  piece,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  When 
wild  animals  kill  something  for  their  dinner,  they  eat 
it  while  it  is  fresh.  Everyone  will  recall  this  fact. 
[to  be  continued] 


Doubling  the  Yield  per  Acre 

By  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 


BY  SOIL-ENRICHMENT  alone  the  average  crop-yields 
of  the  United  States  could  be  more  than  doubled. 
That  is  to  say,  with  the  average  seed  now  used, 
with  the  common  amount  and  methods  of  tillage 
or  cultivation,  and  with  the  normal  sunshine  and  rain- 
fall, our  crop-yields  could  be  made  more  than  twice  their 
■present  average  by  proper  and  profitable  soil-enrichment. 

I  realize  that,  in  this  age  of  common  and  enormous 
exaggeration,  the  above  statement  is  likely  to  be  heavily 
discounted  by  those  who  fail  to  discriminate  between 
plausible,  exalted  error  and  remarkable,  neglected  truth, 
and  who  fail  to  make  any  adequate  examination  of  the 
aliundant  and  easily  available  proof. 

First,  let  it  be  understood  and  always  kept  in  mind 
that  food  for  plants  is  just  as  essential  as  food  for 
animals.  Crops  are  not  made  out  of  nothing,  but  they 
consist  of  ten  definite  chemical  elements,  two  of  which 
(carbon  and  oxygen)  are  taken  from  the  air,  one 
(hydrogen)  from  water  and  seven  from  the  soil 
(nitrogen,  phosphorus,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium, 
iron  and  sulphur).  By  means  of  legume  crops  nitrogen 
may  be,  and  should  be,  secured  in  abundance  from  the 
inexhaustible  supply  in  the  air ;  calcium  is  contained  in 
limestone,  which  is  abundant  in  almost  every  state ; 
while  phosphorus  is  relatively  rare  and  it  must  be  pur- 
chased and  applied  to  the  land.  The  ■  other  seven 
elements  are  normally  provided  by  nature  in  lavish 
abundance.  This  is  especially  true  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  iron  and  potassium. 

The  common  or  normal  level  or  undulating  loam,  clay 
-loam,  and  silt  loam  soils  of  the  humid  sections  of  the 
United  States  require  for  their  marked  improvement 
only  three  materials :  limestone,  phosphorus  and  nitrog- 
enous organic  matter;  limestone  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  soil-acidity  and  to  supply 
calcium ;  phosphorus  to  enrich  the  soil 
in  that  element  which  is  usually  deficient 
in  the  most  common  soils  of  the  country, 
and  organic  matter  to  supply  nitrogen,  to 
maintain  good  tilth,  to  improve  the  ab- 
sorbent and  water-holding  power  of  the 
soil,  to  protect  the  soil  against  surface 
washing  and  from  running  together,  and 
to  liberate  essential  elements  of  plant-food 
from  the  insoluble  compounds  contained 
in,  or  applied  to,  the  soil. 


and  landowners,  although  the  investigation  was  con- 
ducted during  the  years  1848  to  1883,  and  the  results 
have  been  available  for  almost  a  generation. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  know  what  kind  of  soil  was 
used,  what  crops  were  grown,  what  rotation  was  prac- 
tised, what  system  of  farming  was  followed  and  what 
prices  were  paid  for  phosphorus  and  received  for  the 
farm  products?  Would  a  careful  study  of  this  investi- 
gation be  as  interesting  and  important  as  a  study  of 
some  seedsman's  catalogue  of  advertised  seeds,  which 
in  most  cases  are  little  better,  and  in  many  cases  no 
better,  than  the  average  farmer  could  easily  and  profit- 
ably save  from  his  own  fields? 

An  Example  at  Rothamsted 

The  soil  at  Rothamsted  is  a  clay  loam  of  normal 
composition,  and  it  had  received  liberal  applications  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  chalk  or  limestone 
(not  burned  lime).  Two  million  pounds  of  the  surface 
soil,  corresponding  approximately  to  the  plowed  soil 
of  an  acre  (about  six  and  two-thirds  inches  deep),  con- 
tained about  2,500  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1,000  pounds  of 
phosphorus  and  35,000  pounds  of  potassium.  A  four- 
year  rotation  was  practised,  and  the  regular  crops 
included  two  small  grains,  one  cultivated  crop  and  one 
legume.  A  very  similar  rotation  with  common  Ameri- 
can crops  would  be  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  clover.  The 
cultivated  crop  used  was  swede  turnips  (rutabagas)  in 
place  of  corn,  and  the  spring-sown  grain  was  barley 
instead  of  oats.  This  is  the  famous  Norfolk  rotation : 
First  year,  wheat ;  second  year,  turnips ;  third  year, 
barley,  with  clover  seeding;  fourth  year,  clover.  When- 
ever the  clover  failed,  beans  were  substituted,  so  that  a 


The  "Complete"  Fertilizer 


It  Paid  to  Feed  the  Wheat 


The  four  pieces  of  ground  not  fertilized  yielded: 

22  bushels  per  acre 

26  bushels  per  acre 
22  bushels  per  acre 

27  bushels  per  acre 


But,  instead  of  acquiring  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  his  soil, 
of  the  requirements  of  his  crops  and  of 
the  most  economical  forms,  sources  and 
amounts  of  the  essential  elements  really 
needed  for  the  positive  and  profitable 
improvement  of  his  acre-yields,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  "average"  farmer  who 
makes  use  of  "commercial  fertilizers" 
applies  what  the  fertilizer  agent  advises 
him  to  buy;  namely,  a  so-called  "complete" 
fertilizer,  usually  guaranteed  to  contain 
2  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  8  per  cent,  of 
falsely  so-called  "phosphoric  acid"  and  2 
per  cent,  of  potash ;  or,  in  actual  plant- 
food  elements,  about  3  pounds  of  nitrogen,  7  pounds  of 
phosphorus  and  3  pounds  of  potassium  in  a  200-pound 
bag  of  the  fertilizer,  the  amount  usually  applied  per  acre 
about  twice  in  a  five-year  rotation;  while  a  single  60- 
bushel  crop  of  corn  would  remove  from  the  soil  90 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  14  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  44 
pounds  of  potassium. 

The  purchase  of  either  commercial  nitrogen  or  potas- 
sium is  both  unnecessary  and  unprofitable-^  in  good 
systems  of  general  farming  on  normal  soils,  and  the 
cost  of  phosphorus  in  such  "complete"  fertilizers  is 
about  ten  times  as  much  as  it  can  be  bought  for  in 
suitable  form  for  the  most  profitable  use  in  practical 
permanent  soil-improvement. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  statements  made  by 
agents  with  "interests"  behind  them,  or  by  "boosters" 
for  some  "eldorado,"  are  often  wide-spread  and  not 
infrequently  receive  much  credence;  while  the  actual 
data  secured  by  carefully  conducted  and  long-continued 
agricultural  investigations  are  often  ignored  or  dis- 
credited. 

As  an  average  of  thirty-six  years,  $3.28  per  acre 
invested  in  phosphorus  at  each  rotation  paid  back  $25.12 
in  the  value  of  the  increased  crops  on  Agdell  Field  at 
Rothamsted.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural facts  in  all  history,  but  it  is  not  known  or 
appreciated  by  one  per  cent,  of  the  American  farmers 


But  the  same  kind  of  soil,  with  the  same  seeds  planted  the  same  way, 
phosphorus  was  added,  yielded: 


58  bushels  per  acre 
60  bushels  per  acre 
54  bushels  per  acre 
60  bushels  per  acre 


legume  crop  was  grown  on  the  land  every  fourth  year. 

All  crops  were  harvested  and  removed  except  the 
turnips ;  these  were  pastured  off  with  sheep,  so  that 
the  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  supplied  were  limited  to 
the  sheep-manure  and  to  such  residues  as  the  roots  and 
stubble  of  the  different  crops  grown.  (Both  the  first 
and  second  crops  of  clover  were  regularly  taken  off  the 
land.) 

The  phosphorus  cost  12  cents  a  pound  in  acid  phos- 
phate, and  the  prices  allowed  from  the  farm  crops  are 
70  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat,  $1.40  a  ton  for  turnips 
(roots  only),  50  cents  a  bushel  for  barley,  $6.00  a  ton 
for  clover-hay  and  $1.25  a  bushel  for  beans. 

The  Money  Comes  Back 

If  the  cost  of  phosphorus  were  less  and  the  prices 
for  produce  more,  then  the  financial  outcome  would  be 
greater,  but  at  the  prices  stated  each  dollar  invested  in 
phosphorus  paid  back  $7.66  as  an  average  of  the  thirty- 
six  years. 

As  already  stated,  the  limestone  was  provided  in 
abundance.  The  rotation  and  general  method  of  farm- 
ing were  reasonably  good,  although  the  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  supplied  was  not  adequate  for  the  best 
results,  and  not  as  much  as  could  easily  have  been 
supplied  from  the  crops  grown,  as,  for  example,  by 
returning  to  the  land  the  straw  from  the  wheat,  barley 


and  beans,  or  by  using  the  clover  straw  for  feed  and 
bedding,  and  returning  the  manure  to  the  land. 

In  1902  the  University  of  Illinois  began  investigation 
by  field  experiments  of  the  typical  corn-belt  prairie 
land  in  McLean  County.  The  soil  is  known  as  brown 
silt  loam.  The  plowed  soil  of  an  acre  (two  million 
pounds)  was  found  by  Ultimate  analysis  to  contain 
5,000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  1,200  pounds  of  phosphorus 
and  35,000  pounds  of  potassium.  The  soil  was  prac- 
tically neutral  in  reaction. 

A  five-year  rotation,  including  two  crops  of  corn  and 
one,  each,  of  oats,  clover  and  wheat,  has  been  practised. 
Counting  corn  at  35  cents  a  bushel,  oats  at  30  cents, 
wheat  at  70  cents,  clover  at  $6.00  a  ton  for  hay  and  $6.00 
a  bushel  for  seed,  and  phosphorus  at  10  cents  a  pound 
(in  steamed  bone-meal),  $12.50  invested  in  that  element 
for  each  rotation  paid  back  $23.35  during  the  first  five 
years  and  $57.27  during  the  second  five-year  period. 
The  value  of  the  total  increase  in  ten  years  on  plots  not 
receiving  phosphorus  varied  from  85  cents  per  acre  for 
lime,  and  $1.23  for  lime  and  potassium,  to  $3.40  for  lime 
and  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  to  only  $2.06  for 
lime,  potassium  and.  nitrogenous  organic  matter;  but 
where  phosphorus  was  included  in  the  treatment  the 
value  of  the  increase  for  ten  years  amounted  to  $81.47 
per  acre  for  lime  and  phosphorus,  and  to  $81.30  for 
lime,  phosphorus  and  potassium  combined.  These 
values  include  the  increase  in  clover-hay.  Where  the 
clover-hay  was  returned  to  the  soil  as  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  and  hence  not  included  in  the  financial 
computation,  the  remaining  value  of  increase  was  $73.40 
for  lime  and  phosphorus,  and  $77.67  for  lime,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  combined. 

In  1911,  four  plots  of  wheat  to  which  np^ 
phosphorus  has  been  applied  produced  in 
round  numbers  22,  26,  23  and  27  bushels, 
respectively,  per  acre;  while  four  other 
adjoining  or  intervening  plots  which  differ 
from  the  above  only  by  having  received 
applications  of  phosphorus  during  the  past 
ten  years  produced  58,  60,  54  and  60 
bushels,  respectively,  per  acre. 

Normal  Corn-Belt  Conditions 

These  results,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
have  been  secured  on  normal  corn-belt 
land,  on  which  a  good  rotation  of  crops  is 
practised,  including  clover,  and  where  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  phosphorus  but  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  potassium,  moderately  well 
supplied  with  nitrogen  and  organic  matter, 
and  but  slightly  in  need  of  lime. 

Thus  in  1906,  on  the  very  sandy  soil  on 
the  University  of  Illinois  soil-experiment 
field  at  Green  Valley,  Tazewell  County, 
four  plots  treated  in  different  ways,  but 
not  receiving  nitrogen,  produced  respect- 
ively 18,  10,  8  and  18  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre;  while  four  other  plots  which  dif- 
fered from  the  above  in  treatment  only 
by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  (in  organic 
form)  produced  63,  71,  75  and  66 
bushels,  respectively,  per  acre. 
On  another  type  of  abnormal  soil — namely,  peaty 
swamp-land,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all 
plant-food  except  potassium — four  plots  not  receiving 
potassium  produced,  respectively,  12,  10,  22  and  14 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  in  1905  on  the  University  of 
Illinois  soil-experiment  field  at  Manito,  Mason  County; 
four  other  plots  to  which  potassium  was  applied  pro- 
duced 47,  48,  53  and  47  bushels,  respectively,  per  acre. 

These  results  are  indeed  striking,  but  they  are  correct 
for  each  of  the  three  soils  described,  and  they  only 
emphasize  the  truth  concerning  the  absolute  necessity 
of  plant-food,  the  most  neglected  of  all  the  essential 
factors  of  crop-production. 

Editor's  Note— -Director  Charles  E.  Thorne,  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  furnished  Farm  and  Fire- 
side with  the  two  photographs  on  this  page.    He  says : 

In  the  five-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
clover  conducted  at  this  station  since  1893,  Plot  1, 
unfertilized,  has  yielded  an  average  of  10.85  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  for  the  seventeen  harvests,  1894-1910  ; 
Plot  2,  receiving  160  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre, 
has 'averaged  19.05  bushels;  Plot  7,  unfertilized,  has 
averaged  11.18  bushels,  and  Plot  8,  receiving  160 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  has  averaged  20.25  bushels. 

And  then  he  makes  some  comments  which  are  so  good 
they   cannot   be   omitted.     They   are   found   on    Page  6. 
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32  Special  Books 


Let  us  show  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obligation 
exactly  how  you  can  save  money  on  everything 
you  buy  to  eat  or  wear  or  use  in  any  way. 

Here  are  a  number  of  the  special  books  we 
issue.  In  the  entire  list  there  may  be  but  one 
or  two  or  three  that  will  interest  you  at  this 
time.  But  by  all  means  get  that  book  or  books 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

Yon  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family  to  at 
least  investigate  this  big  opportunity  for  saving. 
Check  Over  the  List  Now 
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Men's  Clothing 
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C_— J  riav*  Each  of  these  books  is  nicely 

Oena  lO-L^ay.  ui,^ated.  The  illustri 
tions  are  true  to  life.  The  descriptions  are  abso- 
lutely accurate,  and  behind  every  article  there  is  an 
unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  The  titles  of  these  various  books  tell  you 
the  nature  of  the  contentB.  Pick  out  the  book  or 
books  that  interest  you,  write  their  number  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  to-day. 

Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 
"MONTGOMERY  WARd'XcO." 
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Send  eonpon  to  tbe  address  nearest  yon 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

Made  of  Double  Strength 
HeavllT  Galvanized  Wire. 
Requires  fewer  posts  and 
outlasts  all  others.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  £6-lnch 
-Hog  Fence  1  So.  17-lneh 
Farm  Fence  23-5/10e.6O-inch  Poultry  Fence  30e. 
per  rod.  Sold  Direct  to  the  Fanner  Under  Our 
3O-0AYS-FREE-TRI AL-MOM  EY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. 
Our  big  free  Catalog  contains  fence  Information 
you  ought  to  know.  Write  for  It  today.  It'sFREK 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  »8  Wintliester,  led. 


Dr. 


nnn'f  Piif  niil  ^  SHOE  BorL,  capped 

■ion  I  UUT  UUl  HOCK  or  BTJBSITIS  FOB 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
ewelling.  Does  not  blister  or 
remoye  the  hair.  Horse  can  be 
worked.  12.00  per  bottle  delivered. 
Book  6  E  free. 

ABSOKBIjSTE,  jr.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 
Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, Varicose 
Veins,  varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 
Price  $1  and  13  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
■Will  tell  more  if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F..  23  TempIeSt.,  Springfield.Matt. 

Live  JStocK 

Every  owner  can  now  c©t  free  Dr. 
Darld  Roberts  Practical  Home 
r.     Veterinariun.  1^  page  book,  regular 
.fi  price  SI.    Posts  you  on  ailments  and 
-J  symptoms,  enables  yon  to  treat  diseases 
f   of  ail  animals.  Call  for  it  at  your  drug 
store.  If  not  there,  send  10c  for  postage 
and  receive  a  copy  direct. 
David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
51  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  rJIDII  TCI  rf^DADUV  Practical  School  with 
LtAKN  ItLtuKArni  Ballroad  wire  -  also 
"Wireless."  Earn  S.=0  to  ?150  per  month.  Write  for 
catalog.  Eastern  School  of  Telegraphy,  Box  13,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep 
pegging  on  in  the  same  old  way,  barely 
making  a  living,  perhaps  without  steady 
employment.    They  don't  know  how  to  get 
a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your 
county  to  get  a  permanent  position  that  will 
pay  well.  It  is  mighty  pleasant  work,  and 
we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than 
you  do  now,  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good 
job,  write  to  us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


AMSDN^INSMILIS 


Different  than  all 
others  and  b^ter  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wiist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
beavy  and  powezful.  4.  6. 
8, 10. 12.  K 16, 18.20  h. 
diameteis.  Saia  (or  cata- 
Ids.  Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  sasolme  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


The  Market  Outlook 

And  Other  Matters  Affecting  Fall  Live-Stock  Work 


Market  Sluggish 

HE  hog-market  has  de- 
veloped a  sluggish  tone 
/  (      during  the  last  few 

r — W  weeks.  Packers  in  their 
■*  bear  campaign  have  be- 
come indiiferent  about 
purchasing  and  will  only 
buy  on  a  lower  market, 
A  supply  of  hold-overs 
is  usually  on  hand  which 
they  can  use  to  force  the 
market  down  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Whatever 
reactions  there  are,  are 
weak  and  are  muzzled  before  the  day  is  half 
gone.  They  are  purchasing  only  enough  to 
keep  the  fresh-meat  trade  supplied,  but  will 
doubtless  be  heavy  purchasers  later  on,  after 
they  have  hammered  the  price  down  as  far  as 
they  can  and  after  the  winter  run  is  on. 

Eastern  buyers  are  not  bidders  in  the 
western  markets,  because  the  local  supply  is 
ample  for  their  needs.  Buffalo  and  Pitts- 
burgh are  receiving  all  the  hogs  they  can 
handle. 

This  condition  aids  the  packers  aU  the 
more  in  their  bear  campaign,  becatise  they 
have  no  eastern  competition  to  fight.  The 
result  has  been  an  almost  steady  decline 
of  better  than  a  doUar,  and  there  will  doubt- 
less be  more. 

The  run  of  little  pigs  has  increased,  but 
the  packers  are  not  worried  over  this,  as  the 
public  is  fond  of  pig-pork,  and  the  fresh- 
meat  channels  are  handling  the  supply. 
Packers  hold  that  this  is  just  a  method  of 
the  grower  of  unloading  surplus  stock,  but 
many  country  shippers  report  considerable 
sickness,  due  to  careless  green-corn  feeding 
and  to  cholera.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the 
pigs  are  small  for  their  age,  and  many  are 
runty.  The  demand  for  stock  hogs  has 
greatly  diminished.  Feeders  seem  to  be  sup- 
plied or  are  doubtful  as  to  the  future  market, 
and  so  are  holding  back,  thus  making  the 
shambles  the  only  outlet  for  that  class  of 
stuif.  The  larger  the  number  of  little  pigs 
and  half-fat  shoats  put  on  the  market,  the 
faster  will  the  packers  be  able  to  force  the 
price  down  and  the  sooner  will  the  low 
point  of  the  winter  prices  be  reached.  After 
this  run  is  over,  the  hogs  coming  to  market 
will  not  be  so  numerous,  and  the  prices  are 
bound  to  rise  with  the  increased  demand  of 
winter  packing  operations.  The  heavier  the 
run  now,  the  smaller  will  be  the  supply  in 
the  late  winter  and  the  sharper  will  be  the 
rise  in  price.  If  during  the  winter  the  mar- 
ket develops  a  condition  unfavorable  to  the 
producer,  he  will  be  inclined  to  sell  much 
of  his  sow  stuff,  and  thus  add  aggravation  to 
the  already  bad  situation. 

The  demand  for  feeding  sheep  has 
widened  and  large  numbers  of  lambs  have 
gone  into  Iowa  feed-lots  from  the  South 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City  yards.  This  should 
add  confidence  to  feeding  operations  in  gen- 
eral and  may  be  a  factor  in  raising  the  price 
of  com  which,  in  turn,  would  strengthen  the 
prices  of  hog-products. 

The  packers  who  contend  that  there  are 
lots  of  old  hogs  still  in  the  country  and  those 
who  expect  a  goodly  supply  from  the  South- 
west are  both  going  to  be  disappointed. 
There  are  no  old  hogs  to  speak  of  in  the 
country.  The  steady  marketing  of  heavy 
hogs  during  all  the  summer  is  evidence  of 
this.  Reports  from  the  Southwest  indicate 
that  droughty  conditions  have  forced  grow- 
ers out  of  the  business  and  that  they  will 
have  but  few  hogs  to  sell  this  winter. 

Reports  from  Europe  indicate  that  there 
have  been  heavy  losses  from  disease,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  This  will  broaden  the 
export  demand  later  on,  which  has  been 
quite  slack  of  late.  The  export  demand  is 
now  strong  for  lard,  but  weak  for  smoked 
meats. 

Favorable  weather  has  allowed  even  much 
of  the  late  com  to  ripen,  and  a  larger  supply 
of  feed  is  now  certain  than  normal  weather 
conditions  would  have  indicated  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

Looking  at  all  the  present  conditions,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  modify  Iny  esti- 
mates made  four  and  two  weeks  ago.  The 
market  will  continue  to  decline  until  the 
undesirable  stuff  is  disposed  of.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  rebound  in  price  as  the 
steady  supply  of  prime  packing  hogs  takes 
possession  of  the  market. 

Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


Grade  the  hogs  as  to  size,  thrift  and  gen- 
eral condition,  and  separate  them  into  two  or 
three  lots  before  beginning  to  feed  them  for 
the  market.  You  thus  will  realize  greater 
profits  from  the  sale  of  swine,  since  each 
herd  will  be  more  uniform  in  size  and  con- 
dition. Besides,  each  lot  of  hogs  may  be  fed 
more  economically,  since  what  meets  the 
needs  of  some  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  all. 


The  Drop  in  Leufibs 

THE  return  to  better  prices  which  took 
place  in  August  was  soon  lost.  Early  in 
September  an  unprecedented  run  of  sheep 
and  lambs  was  poured  into  Chicago  and  the 
other  principal  western  markets.  In  the 
second  week  no  less  than  180,893,  the  major- 
ity being  westem  lambs,  were  received  in 
Chicago ;  and  about  50,000  in  Omaha  in  one 
day.  As  a  matter  of  course,  down  went  prices 
from  about  $6.50  and  $7  to  $5.40  and  $5.57 
for  prime  lambs.  Sheep  and  yearlings  were 
not  so  badly  affected.  Luckily,  feeders  began 
to  buy  pretty  freely,  so  this  mass  of  stuff, 
by  the  aid  of  large  shipments  going  country- 
wards,  was  cleared  up  far  better  than 
seemed  possible.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month  this  vast  flood  eased  up,  and  prices 
crept  up  to  about  $6.25  to  $6.75,  and  by  the 
twentieth  the  market  had  steadied  to  about 
those  rates.  There  even  arose  quite  a 
competition  between  killers  and  feeders,  the 
latter  taking  both  sheep  and  lambs  which 
the  packers  would  have  taken  but  for  this 
competition.  In  the  meanwhile  Buffalo, 
which  received  nearly  400,000  more  sheep 
and  lambs  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  than  during  those  of  the  last,  had 
maintained  the  higher  line  of  prices. 

The  practical  effect  of  all  this  will  be,  in 
the  opinion  of  men  best  qualified  to  judge,  to 
cause  a  considerable  rise  in  the  markets 
during  the  next  two  months  and  a  serious 
shortness  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  early  next 
year. 

The  export  of  prime  beef,  though  small  as 
compared  with  what  it  has  been,  is  still 
sufficiently  great  to  make  it  a  drain  on  our 
own  home  supply ;  this  and  the  certainty  of 
a  shortness  in  the  supply  of  feeding  cattle 
make  it  almost  certain  that  meat  will  be 
scarce  and  dearer,  for  the  rapid  increase  in 
population  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes,  enabling  them  to  become 
great  consumers  of  it,  point  to  a  constantly 
increasing  domestic  demand.  Added  to  this 
is  a  seemingly  general  shortness  in  the  sup- 
ply of  feedstuffs  and  a  consequent  rise  in 
their  cost.  The  supply  of  hogs  appears  to 
keep  up  more  closely  with  the  demand. 

All  these  facts  point  clearly  to  a  great 
change  impending  on  our  methods  of  agri- 
culture. Forage  crops  must  become  a  neces- 
sity, and  being  rendered  more  available  by 
the  use  of  the  silo  they  will  tend  either  to 
an  increased  production  of  mill  products, 
such  as  corn-and-cob  meal,  bran,  screenings 
of  the  various  kinds  and  the  by-products  of 
breweries  and  distilleries,  or  they  will,  helped 
out  by  balanced  rations  of  grain  and  linseed 
and  cotton  oil  products,  to  a  great  extent 
take  the  place  of  those  feeds.  Besides  this, 
the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  produced 
by  the  consumption  of  these  forage  crops 
where  they  are  grown  will  increase  the  yield 
of  all  the  grain  crops  and  stimulate  a  more 
scientific  and,  therefore,  a  better-paying  sys- 
tem of  general  farming  ;  and  it's  here  where 
the  breeder  and  feeder  of  high-class  sheep 
and  lambs  will  come  to  his  own,  if  he  will 
only  breed  them  right  and  feed  them  right. 
If  he  is  conscious  of  a  want  of  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  there  is  plenty  of  good  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  where  he  can  get  the 
best  of  information  for  the  asking.  No  fear 
need  be  felt  as  to  the  paying  end  of  the 
business. 

I  have  so  often  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
urged  the  superiority  of  Shropshire  rams  for 
cross-breeding,  and  especially  for  the  raising 
of  early  lambs^  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  extract  from  the 
English  Live  Stock  Journal  in  confirmation 
of  that  opinion.  It  occurs  in  a  notice  of  the 
recent  annual  auction  sale  at  Mr.  T.  A. 
Buttar's,  a  man  who  as  a  breeder  of 
"Shrops"  is  about  as  well-known  here  as 
over  there.  "The  majority  of  the  rams  were 
purchased  by  tenant  farmers  for  cross-breed- 
ing or  for  fat-lamb  purposes,  many  of  the 
buyers  being  old  customers  who  had  been 
experimenting  with  other  breeds,  but  had 
finally  decided  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  from  Shropshire  rams."  The  high- 
es*  price  paid  was  $150  for  a  ram  to  go  to 
Chile.  The  "foot  and  mouth"  disease  has 
been  a  great  drawback  to  their  export  trade. 

John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  October  25,  191} 
When  to  Start  Feeding 

THE  age  at  which  steers  sbbuld  be  fattened 
entirely  depends  on  conditions.  If  any 
man  is  raising  his  own  calves  from  any  of 
the  beef  breeds  the  calves  without  a  doubt 
should  be  fed  from  birth.  Men  who  make 
"baby  beef"  buy  well-bred  calves  which 
have  run  with  the  cow  and  retain  their 
calf  fat.  These  calves,  when  weaned,  weigh 
from  350  to  450  pounds.  Such  calves,  if 
properly  fed,  will  gain  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  per  month  and  will  sell  right  at  the 
top  of  the  market  at  sixteen  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Even  calves  raised  on  skim- 
milk,  if  oil-meal  is  added  to  the  milk,  will,  if 
fed  grain  and  clover,  make  good  and  profit- 
able gains.  With  grain  and  hay  at  present 
prices  it  costs  about  seven  cents  to  put  one 
pound  of  meat  on  a  calf  and  about  eleven 
to  twelve  cents  on  a  big  steer,  so  that  in 
fattening  calves  there  is  less  advance  in 
price  needed  to  get  out  even  or  make  a 
profit.  The  one  great  objection  to  calf- 
feeding  is  that  they  have  to  be  good  ta  sell 
well.  A  calf  sold  when  half-fat  seldom  pays 
for  his  feed. 

^Vhere  steers  have  to  be  bought  as  feeders, 
there  are  several  essential  things  to  remem- 
ber :  First,  that  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to 
buy  the  meat  on  the  steer  than  to  put  it  on 
with  present  prices  of  feed,  therefore,  if 
anyone  contemplates  feeding  cattle  now,  the 
heavier  and  fatter  they  are,  the  better.  Such 
steers,  mostly  three  years  old,  will  get  fat 
in  ninety  days,  as  they  already  have  the 
frame  growth  and  grass-fat  on  them.  The 
same  applies  to  cows — buy  as  much  grass- 
fat  on  them  as  you  can.  As  a  general  rale, 
a  great  many  cattle  are  bought  in  November 
and  December  weighing  from  750  to  900 
pounds.  Such  cattle  should  not  be  put  on 
full  -feed  then,  as  by  June,  even  with  a 
good  price,  they  will  have  eaten  their  heads 
off.  Such  cattle  by  December  1st  have  lost 
weight  since  grass,  and  when  bought  are 
pretty  well  shrunk  out.  If  turned  out  on 
fresh  corn-stalks  and  straw,  they  will  hold 
weight  on  this  cheap  roughness  until  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  when  they  ought  to  be  put  up  and 
fed  for  summer.  It  being  understood,  of 
course,  that,  if  the  winter  is  severe,  the 
cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  lose  weight, 
as  there  would  be  little  profit  in  losing 
weight  in  December  and  June  and  merely 
putting  it  back  again  in  February  and  March. 
Good,  thrifty  young  cows  and  spayed  or  bar 
ren  heifers  always  sell  well  just  before  grass 
comes  and  generally  lose  money  if  sold  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

Always  try  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  as 
much  of  the  wintering  as  you  can  before  you 
start  the  feeding.    W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Trimming  Sheep's  Feet 

RAINY  fall  days  are  here ;  days  when  it  is 
wise  to  catch  up  with  small  chores.  One 
of  these  of  no  little  importance  to  the  sheep- 
farmer  is  the  trimming  of  the  sheep's  feet. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  their  toes 
grow  long',  turning  under  when  wet  weather 
comes.  In  these  pockets  filth  accumulates 
and  there  foot-rot  starts.  Any  prevention  of 
foot-rot  is  worth  looking  after,  and  so  these 
rough  feet  must  be  straightened  up  before 
the  long  season  of  winter  housing  comes. 
Do  it  now.  J.  C.  Courier. 


From  Texas  it  is  reported  that  the  mill 
are  holding  meal  at  prohibitive  prices,  whil 
feeders  are  somewhat  lower  in  price. 

The  population  of  the  country  increase ' 
twenty-one  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1910 
while  the  area  of  farm  lands  increased  bu 
4.2  per  cent.  This  is  so  stated  by  G.  E. 
Roberts,  director  of  the  United  States  Mint. 


Doubling  the  Yield 

iRECTOR  Thorne,  referring  to  the  subjec 
of  soil  fertility  and  to  the  illustration 
on  Page  5,  adds : 
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Taking  all  the  crops  of  the  rotation,  th 
increase  on  Plot  2  has  been  worth  $2.7 
annually  over  the  cost  of  fertilizing,  and  tha 
on  Plot  8,  $3.02  annually;  while  Plot  11 
receiving  the  same  quantities  of  acid  phos 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash,  together  wit 
nitrate  of  soda,  has  yielded  a  net  gain  o 
$3.12  annually ;  corn  being  valued  at  4 
cents  per  bushel,  oats  at  30  cents,  wheat 
80  cents,  hay  at  $8  per  ton,  stover  at  $ 
and  straw  at  $2. 

The  experience  gained  in  this  and  simila 
work  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  have  use 
two  or  three  times  as  much  potash  as  woul 
have  been  required  to  produce  the  mos 
profitable  return,  and  has  shown  that  it  i 
practicable  to  substitute  farm  manure  fo 
both  potash  and  nitrogen,  leaving  only  th 
phosphorus  to  be  purchased.  This  woul 
effect  a  very  great  saving,  since  the  cost  o 
the  phosphorus  for  the  five  crops  of  a  rota 
tion  has  been  but  $2.60,  while  that  of  th 
potash  has  been  $6.50  and  that  of  the  nitro 
gen  $14.40.  Even  at  this  great  cost,  however 
it  has  been  profitable  to  use  nitrogen  at  thi 
rate  on  the  thin  land  under  this  experimen' 

The  outcome  of  the  work  of  this  statio 
on  the  maintenance  of  fertility,  now  extend 
ing  over  eighteen  years  and  on  various  soil 
of  the  state,  may  be  summarized  as  follows 

(1)  Phosphorus  must  be  added  to  all  Ian 
of  Ohio  which  have  been  in  cultivation  fo 
any  considerable  period,  and  it  must 
brought  in  from  outside  the  state. 

(2)  After  phosphoms  has  been  furnished, 
nearly  all  our  soils  will  respond  to  applica- 
tions of  potassium  and  nitrogen.  On  the 
thinner  lands  these  can  be  used  at  a  profit 
even  when  purchased  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, but  the  farmer  who  leams  intelli- 
gently to  produce  and  care  for  clover  and 
manure  will  soon  dispense  with  the  purchase 
of  nitrogen  and  potassium. 

(3)  Over  much  of  eastern  Ohio  lime  must 
be  added  before  full  crops  can  be  produced. 

These  facts  illustrate  what  is  now  being 
done  in  Ohio  to  establish  a  system  for  doub- 
ling the  present  yields  of  farm  grains.  Other 
states  are  working  along  similar  lines. 


AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  STEERS  BE  FATTENED?  This  question  has  been  answered  by  Captain 
Smith  in  this  number.    Other  live-stock  experts  will  take  up  this  same   question  in  early  issues. 
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The  Steel  Roof 

That  Lasts  a  Lifetime 

And  Makes  Money  for  You 
When  Your  Neighbors  See  It 


Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo"  Steel  Shin- 
gles last  as  long:  as  your  buildingr  stands. 
Proved  on  thousands  of  homes  and  farm 
buildings.  That's  why  thousands  are  tear- 
ing off  old  wood  shingles,  cheap  tile  and  tar 
preparations  and  putting  on  the  everlasting 

Edwards  Interlocking 
"Reo"  Steel  Shingles 

No  wear-out  to  them.  No  repair  bills.  Once 
on,  your  roofing  troubles  are  over.  You  can  put 
on  Edwards  Interlocking  **Reo"  Steel  Shingles 
&o  easilyl  Only  a  hammer  and  nails  required. 

$10,000  Guaranty  Bond  Against  Lightning 

An  jG!dwards  Boof  gives  better  protection  to  a 
building  than  any  other  roof  made.  We  agree 
to  refund  every  cent  you  paid  ua  if  lightniog 
destroys  an  Edwards  Steel-Roofed  Building. 

We  have  a  Special  Cash  Money-Makinff 
Proposition  for  the  man  who  writes  for  it,  in 
each  community.  Get  your  own  roof  at  the 
lowest  price  and  let  it  make  money  for  you! 

Write  for  our  big  FREE  Catalog  No.  1058.  Send 
dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote 
you  cost  of  an  Edwards  Koof— freight  prepaid. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
lOOS-1058  Lock  Street*  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

targest  Manvfaotitrers  of  Steel  Uoojlng 

Material  in  the  World.  (54) 


Be  Our  Special 
Representative 


WE  are  ^ow  closing  arrange- 
ments for  a  local  Repre- 
sentative in  every  town  to  take  care 
of  orders  for  the  two  fastest  grow- 
ing and  most  popular  magazines — 
Woman's  Home  Companion 
■  and  The  American  Magazine. 
There  is  a  splendid  future  ahead 
_  for  a  few  bright  young  men  and 
women,  whose  incomes  will  be 
limited  only  by  their  own  efforts. 
If  you  are  a  hustler  and  eager  to 
make  more  money  than  you  are 
now  earning,  you  had  better  in- 
vestigate this  great  opportunity. 
Neither  experience  nor  capital  re- 
quired. Ambition  and  energy  are 
the  qualifications.  If  you  can 
qualify,  send  a  postal  at  once  to 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff 
THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Ohio 


KITSELMAH  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  tactory 
prices  on  30  daya  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  prollt.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

11H  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  ol  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed     Wire    $1.55.  Write 
day  for  large  free  Catalogue  showing 
76  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing. 

Box  271  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Cheap  as  Wood. 


We  manufaoture  Lawn  and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct 
■hipping  to  users  only,  at  manufacturers'  prices.  No 
igents.     Our  catalog  is  Free.    Write  for  it  today. 

IP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.     971  lOlh  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


m  MACY  SEPARATOR 

.45 


SENPWOMONEY 

30  Days  Trial 

Vou  waste  money 
if  you  pay  a  cent 
more  than  our  price 
for  a  Cream  Separa- 
tor. Vou  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  from 
low  "    any  one  at  any  price 

e     1      ll  until  you  have  sent 

Hi  ^  postal  card  or  a 

Supply  Can  la  letter  asking  us  for 

c       ^      cc      m-..  special  Cream 

Separator  offer.  We  sate  you  half  of  agents' 
prices— we  allow  you  30  days  trial  on  your 
own  farm— you  needn't  send  us  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance, If  you  prefer  not  to. 

THE  MACY  IS  THE  BEST  AND 
YOU  CAN  PROVE  IT 

"  ^^2^.^.°"  a  machine  on  trial  so  you  can  find 
fcJL  -  f?""^  'i  ^°  Separator  costs  mire  to  manu- 
f.SS'K*.^"  ""^  price  is  half  thence 

skimmme  device  is  aluminum.  Frictionless  pivot  baU 
Kannfs  make  it  easiest  runnine.  Guaranteed  forever, 
onf  «fi^J.,!^?jP°P"'"  .'^'^""T-'o-fa™  prices.  Cut 
?^}r.*^^  middleman's  proflt-lceep  this  money 
Kv'offJ,!"'^^  Writs  fcwlaytorourspectol  into? 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

700  Mdcy  Building,   .   New  York 


Shock-Corn  Feeding  of  Cattle 

THERE  are  many  factors  to  be  cotisidered 
when  one  starts  to  feed  any  kind  of 
stock.  One  of  these  is  the  amount  of 
capital  that  is  required  to  begin  the  work, 
while  another  is  the  amount  of  time  and 
labor  that  is  required  in  it,  and,  of  course, 
still  another  is  the  profit  that  will  come  from 
the  transaction.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  other  elements  entering  into  the  work 
that  are  to  be  considered,  some  in  special 
cases  and  others  in  lines  of  special  work ;  but 
those  three  are  ever  present.  Taking  the 
matter  from  these  three  standpoints,  shock- 
corn  feeding  will  compare  favorably  with 
any.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  when 
general  conditions  are  taken  into  account. 

In  disposing  of  the  corn  crop,  the  labor 
cost  is  a  very  important  thing.  The  total 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  corn  from  the  stalk  to 
the  elevator  is  eighteen  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. When  all  or  a  part  of  this  expense 
can  be  saved  by  some  method  of  feeding,  it 
helps  a  long  way  toward  profit.  In  feeding 
shock-corn  to  cattle,  the  cost  of  husking, 
cribbing  and  hauling  the  corn  to  market  is 
saved.  This  amounts  to  seven  cents  per 
hundredweight  on  the  husking,  one  cent  on 
the  cribbing  and  five  cents  for  hauling  to 
market,  or  a  total  of  thirteen  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  cost  of  feeding  the  shock- 
corn  to  the  cattle  figures  up  to  approximately 
eleven  cents  per  hundredweight.  Thus,  in 
the  first  place,  it  costs  less  to  feed  the  corn 
than  it  does  to  market  it,  even  when  the 
manure  is  not  considered.  All  the  cost  of 
grinding  corn,  husking  and  the  mixing  of 
feeds  is  saved.  That  item  alone  amounts  to 
a  considerable  amount  in  a  season's  opera- 
tions. Professor  Mumford,  of  Illinois,  is 
accredited  with  the  statement  that  shock- 
corn  produces  as  economical  gains  as  any 
feed  that  is  in  use.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  mean  that  a  pound  fed  in  this  manner 
will  produce  as  much  gain  as  when  fed  in 
some  other  form,  but  that  a  dollar  invested 
in  shock-corn  will  result  in  the  production  of 
as  much  beef  as  a,  dollar  invested  in  some 
other  feed.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
imply  that  a  load  that  would  win  first  at  the 
International  could  be  finished  on  it.  How- 
ever, it  does  mean  that  for  ordinary  condi- 
tions it  is  as  good  as  any  feed  going,  even 
though  it  does  not  conform  to  the  standards 
of  a  balanced  ration  and  does  in  a  way 
appear  wasteful. 

Little  Expense  Required 

Another  important  argument  in  its  favor 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  require  an  expen- 
sive or  extensive  equipment  to  begin  busi- 
ness. An  open  yard  with  sheds  in  connection 
is  all  that  is  required,  together  with  mangers 
of  the  simplest  construction  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  Compared  with  stables,  the 
difference  is  a  great  one.  Many  successful 
feeders  have  no  shelter  other  than  a  straw- 
shed  ;  however,  we  have  a  closed  shed  with 
removable  sides  on  one  side  of  the  yard, 
while  a  large  sheep-shed  is  on  the  other. 
We  use  these  either  alone  or  together  as  the 
occasion  demands.  The  yard  is  well  drained 
and  is  of  fair  size.  The  mangers  are  no 
more  than  a  box  with  neither  a  top  nor  a 
bottom.  The  sides  are  not  boarded  up  tight 
at  all ;  but  are  left  as  a  crate.  They  are 
forty  inches  high,  forty-eight  inches  wide 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  well  braced  and 
made  of  some  substantial  material.  The 
shock-corn  is  really  thrown  on  the  ground, 
though  the  sides  of  the  manger  do  keep  it 
from  getting  away.  As  the  manger  becomes 
well  filled  with  stalks,  it  is  simply  rolled 
over,  a  few  stalks  thrown  in  to  keep  the  corn 
from  going  on  the  ground  and  the  process 
begins  over  again. 

You  will  all  say  that  this  is  wasteful  and 
exceedingly  impractical ;  but  this  year  more 
than  five  thousand  cattle  were  fed  in  this 
manner  in  a  single  Ohio  county.  What  is 
more,  the  men  made  money  and  paid  for 
farms  out  of  their  profits,  and  what  is  even 
more,  they  kept  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
No  corn  is  wasted  because  a  hog  is  kept  in 
the  yard  for  every  steer  on  feed.  These 
hogs  do  not  let  a  single  kernel  go  by  them, 
and  as  a  rule,  when  the  cattle  are  ready  for 
market,  the  hogs  are  ready  as  well.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  the  utilization  of  waste 
products. 

Get  Good  Stock 

As  a  general  thing  we  get  in  cattle  of  fair 
quality  that  are  shipped  to  us  by  a  commis- 
sion man  in  Chicago,  though  we  often  go  to 
central  Michigan  or  southern  Ohio  and  pick 
up  a  load  among  the  farmers  who  make  a 
practice  of  pasturing  stock  over  the  summer. 
We  do  not  care  where  we  buy.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  value  for  the  money  expended. 
We  do  not  always  buy  a  high  grade  of  stock. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  loads  handled  was 
made  up  of  bulls  that  were  bought  reason- 
ably and  castrated.  The  really  big  profits  in 
live  stock  come  through  buying  cheap  and 
selling  high.  High-grade  animals,  for  which 
you  have  to  pay  a  correspondingly  high  price, 
do  not  always  give  you  a  greater  profit  than 
low-grade  stuff  that  is  bought  cheap  and 
sold  at  a  fair  advance.  Get  the  best  quality 
of  stock  that  you  can,  but  do  not  pay  exces- 
sive prices  to  get  it. 

On  our  own  farm,  we  usually  go  in  for 
a  short  feed  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  in  such  a  case 
we  usually  get  cattle  carrying  some  flesh 
and  weighing  around  one  thousand  pounds  or 


better.  We  aim  to  get  a  gain  of  two  pounds 
a  day,  though  there  are  many  instances  of 
getting  as  high  as  three  pounds  a  day  by 
straight  shock-corn  feeding.  But  a  two- 
pound  gain  will  get  them  in  fair  condition 
and  weight  within  the  four-month  limit.  We 
sometimes  get  the  cattle  in  the  yard  along 
about  the  last  of  September.  At  other  times 
we  get  half-fat  cattle  along  in  February  or 
March  and  feed  them  out  for  market  late  in 
May.  It  is  seldom  that  we  follow  exactly 
the  same  plan  two  years  in  succession.  Mar- 
ket conditions  and  the  local  conditions  vary 
from  year  to  year.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
have  been  making  great  profits  by  buying 
eight-hundred-pound  stuff  or  even  lighter, 
roughing  them  through  the  winter  on  light 
feeds  of  shock-corn  and  straight  fodder,  and 
finishing  them  off  late  in  the  spring.  In  fact, 
this  method  will  adjust  itself  to  about  any 
weight  of  cattle  from  eight  hundred  pounds 
up,  and  to  any  time  you  want  to  yard  them. 

"Stingy  Feeding  Seldom  Pays" 

Of  course,  we  do  not  begin  to  give  them  all 
the  shock-corn  they  will  eat  at  first.  If  any 
grass  is  at  hand,  they  are  put  on  it  and  given 
a  light  feed  each  day,  the  same  being  gradu- 
ally increased  until  they  are  yarded.  We 
often  take  a  month  or  more  to  get  them  on 
full  feed,  but  when  they  are  on  full  feed,  we 
do  not  cut  the  ration  simply  because  on  one 
day  they  do  not  happen  to  clean  up  all  that 
is  given  them.  Stingy  feeding  seldom  pays. 
The  hogs  are  always  there  to  pick  up  what 
is  left.  It  is  seldom  that  we  give  anything 
but  straight  shock-corn.  However,  straw  is 
always  relished  at  the  noon-hour.  Sometimes 
we  have  given  them  clover-hay  in  addition. 
When  the  price  of  meat  is  high  and  clover 
less  than  nine  dollars  a  ton,  we  have  found 
it  to  pay  out  as  a  general  thing.  Some  of 
our  neighbors  report  excellent  success  from 
the  use  of  oil-meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
some  stock-foods. 

Everyone  is  interested  in  profits.  They 
depend  on  how  much  the  stock  cost,  the 
selling  price,  the  gains  made  and  the  value 
of  the  corn.  Now,  as  all  of  these  are 
variable,  it  is  a  hard  topic  to  discuss.  How- 
ever, with  corn  at  the  prices  at  which  it  has 
sold  during  the  past  two  years,  we  have  made 
a  good  profit  above  the  market  value  of  the 
corn  by  getting  a  two-pound  gain  on  an 
advance  of  $1.25  fer  hundredweight  in  four 
months.  Three  years  ago,  forty  steers  with 
forty  hogs  gave  us  a  clear  profit  of  $650  on 
a  four-months'  feed.  The  cattle  returned  the 
manure  and  a  profit  of  $125,  while  the  rest 
came  from  the  hogs.  In  thirty-three  years 
of  cattle-feeding  experience,  there  have  been 
but  four  seasons  when  we  did  not  get  full 
market  value  and  the  manure  out  of  the 
corn  fed.  When  it  costs  no  more  to  feed 
the  corn  than  to  market  it,  you  are  really 
tnaking  a  profit  if  the  cattle  will  return  mar- 
ket prices  for  the  corn  fed,  since  you  have 
the  manure  ahead.  C.  A.  Waugh. 


Handsome  is  as  handsome  does" 


As  far  as  grass  is  concerned,  general 
reports  from  the  West,  with  exceptions  from 
spots  here  and  there,  are  very  encouraging. 
The  supply  of  water,  too,  is  said  to  be  ample. 
The  trouble  seems  likely  to  be  felt  in  the 
spring  from  the  shortness  of  both  cattle  and 
sheep.  Shipments  from  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Utah  have  spent 
their  force ;  what  remains  will  come  from 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas.  These 
will  be  mostly  fat  lots,  and  there  will  be 
the  smallest  proportion  of  feeders  in  some 
years.  This  is  as  reported  by  reliable  corre- 
spondents of  Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.'s  Live- 
stock Report. 


SAVE 
THE  DIFFERENCE 

Ask  yoorself  why  cheap  and  Inferior 
cream  separator*  arc  being  discarded  tor 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

The  purchase  price  of  Inferior  separators  Is  only 
the  beginning  of  continual  expense.  Owners  of  such 
separators  have  lost  cream  and  paid  for  repairs  until 
they  were  sick  of  the  sight  of  their  Inferior  machines. 
We  are  telling  you  just  what  these  people  frankly 
tell  us  every  day  In  explaining  why  they  discard 
their  cheap  machines  for  Tubulars. 
They  tried  to  save  a  little  difference  In  purchase 

price.  Butthey 


All 

There 
Is 
To 
Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowls 


found  they  lost 
a  big  differ- 
ence every 
year  in  profits. 
They  finally 
got  the  Tubu- 
lar and  now 
save  this  dif- 
ference  in  pro- 
fits every 
year. 


Consider  these  facts. 
Act  wisely.  Don't  do  what 
others  regret  they  did. 
You  will  fmally  have  a  Tubular— so  get  It  now. 

Remember  that  Dairy  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  of  others,  skim  faster  and  twice  as 
clean,  contain  no  disks,  wear  a  lifetime,  are  guar- 
anteed forever  by  America's  oldest  and  world's  big- 
gest separator  concern. 

You  can  arrange  with  our  local  representative  for 
a  thorough,  free  trial  of  The  World's  Best  without 

one  cent  of 
expense. 
Other  sepa- 
rators taken 
In exchange. 
Write  for 
catalog 

THE  SHARPUS  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Ohlcaeo,  III.,  San  FranclNco,  €al.,  Portland^  Ore* 
Toronto,  Oan.y   Winnipeg,  Can. 
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I ABOR  SAVING 

Learn  how  you  can 
save  unnecessary  "hired 
hand' '  expense  and  do 
your  barn  work  quicker, 
cleaner  and  better  with 
Star  (H.  H.  &  F.)  Barn  Equip- 
ment (Litter  and  Feed  Carri- 
ers, Stalls  and  Stanchions.) 
Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  your 
barn  layout  with  dimensions,  send  to  us  with 
your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  aend  you 
CBITF   Dl  AMC  estimates  and 
rKbll   fLAraO  full  particulars. 

Whether  ;ou  are  In  the  market  now  or  not,  this  experi- 
ment costs  you  nothing.  Find  out  what  you  can  sttre  eaoh 
se&soD  with  Star  (H.  H.  &F.)  Equipment.  Write  U8  today. 

UUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO. 
114  Hunt  St.       (11)       Harvard^  m. 

Be  a  Horse  Trainer! 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year  at  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  world-famous  King  of  Horse 
Trainers  and  Tamers,  will  send  you  a  copy  of  his  won- 
derful Horse- Trainer's  Prospectus. 

jr-j  Every  maa  who  wants  to 

7*^  ^  get  Into  a  money-making 
profession;  every  owner  or 
Kicking,  tricky,  vioions, 
scary,  balky  colts  or  horses, 
ehould  write  for  it. 

Prof.  Beery  was  tremen- 
donslj  Buccessfal  giving  ex- 
hibitions of  his  marvelous 
Bkill  in  training  horses  and 
mastering  man-kiUingstal- 
lions.  He  traveled  all  over 
the  United  States  thrilling 
vast  audiences  everywhere.  He  has  now  retired  from 
the  arena  and  is  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  hia 
priceless  knowledge. 

The  career  of  a  professional  horse^  trainer  offera 
remarkable  money-making  opportunities  at  home  or 
traveling.  Men  who  have  mastered  Prof.  Beery'a 
Syitem  are  making  all  the  way  from  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  year. 
Owners  gladly  pay  $15  to  $2a  ahead  to  have  vicious,  tricky  horses 
biohea  of  bad  habits  or  to  have  green  colta  properly  brokea. 
Prof.  Beery"  9  graduates  make  loads  of  money  giving  exhi- 
bitions. Many  now  own  profitable  training  stables.  Some  are 
getting  rich  buying  up  cast-off  kickers,  tricksters  and  horses- 
afraid-of-autos"  cheap,  handling  them  a  few  days  and  sell- 
ing at  tremendous  profit. 

There  is  lots  of  money  in  breaking  colts  and  curfag  borsei 
of  bad  habits.    The  field  is  unlimited. 

Horse-Tralner*s  Prospectus  Freel  Are  you  arabitioiu 
to  make  money?  Follow  the  teachings  of  Prof.  Beery  and  be- 
come a  horse  trainer.  Write  for  the  Horse-Trainer'sProspectu* 
today!    It  is  FREE!     Tell  me  all  about  vour  horse.  Addresi 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY,  Box  22-A,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


EasyRubberBoots 
cost  no  more 

than  ill-shaped,  uncomfortable  boots.  45  years' 
Experience  explains  the  fine  fit  and  easy  lines  of 

WOONSOCKET 
Elephant  Head 
RUBBER  BOOTS 


But  finish  and  fit  were  not  the  points  that  built  up  our 
business.    The  solid  wearing  and  lasting  qualities  of 
our  boots  did  it.  The  reputation  of  always  making  de- 
pendable boots  turned  our  little  factory,  making  60 
pairs  a  day,  into  a  great  mill  with  a  capac- 
ity of  10,000  pairs  of  rubber  boots  a  day. 

All  dealers.  Always 

Look  for  the  Elephant  Head 
Trade-Mark 


Weaxs 
^ElepKant 
Head  Boots 


All  our  shoes  also  have  the  ElS* 
phant  Head  trade-mark. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsopket,  R.  i. 
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CooVs  Dairf  Farm, 
City  mils,  Maas. 


E  Costs  More  and  is  Worth  It  ^ 

nZ  NEPdnsET  Paroid  Roofing  costs  less  than  shingles.  But 

^  it  costs  a  little  Ttwre  than  any  other  prepared  roofing  made. 

  Now  why?    Because  NEPONSET  Paroid  is  made  of  ^ 

every  high  grade  material  necessary  to  permanent  roofing   

,   and  not/ling  else.  The  great  growth  of  our  business  proves 

"~  that  roofing  buyers  approve  of  this  policy. 


PAROID  ROOFING 

Is  the  Real  Rival  of  Best  Sliingles  and  Adds  Fire  Protection 

It  costs  as  much  to  keep  a  poor  cow  as  a  good  one,  and  it  costs  no 
more  to  put  on  NEPdnsET  Paroid  than  a  low  cost  prepared  roofing. 

The  real  competitor  of  NEPdnsET  Paroid  is  shingles.  NEPONSET 
records  for  wear  equal  old-time  shingle  records  and  far  excel  present- 
day  shingle  records.  Besides,  NEPonsET  Paroid  costs  less  to  buy 
and  less  to  lay. 

In  addition  to  longest  wear,  NEPdnsET  Paroid  gives  you  effective 
fire  protection.  When  you  buy  it  for  your  bams  you  settle  the  roof 
question  permanently  and  at  least  expense. 

Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts  in  the  NEPonsET  book. 

NEPONSET  Predate  for  dwellms«.  NEPDNSET  ReJ  Rope  for  low  coil  conrirndJm 
NEPDNSET  Dealers  are  leading  dealen.  Do  you  know  the  one  in  your  town? 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  69  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

(EaatBihcdJ79S) 


New  York  Chicifo 
Hamilton,  Cot. 


Washington 
Winnipee 


Fonland,  Ore, 
Montreal 


San  Francisco 
St,  John 


stop:  STOP!  STOP!: 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

Engine  ■  Barns  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 

1st.  Pavs  for  itself  in  fuel  saring  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  rednced  bnlt.  4th.  Easily 
pCFTtabte;  momiwd  inywhere.  5th,  Every  engine 
p«rt  anil  borae  ptrrer  guaranteed.  6th,  Abso- 
lutely frost  proof.  7th,  PositiTely  moat 
economical  ninnmg  engine  made.  8th,  Only 
engine  irith  pulley  on  botb  aides,  fith,  Small 
pnlley  or  cam  shaft,  for  very  Blow  machines, 
luth.  Perfect  lubrication,  cooling  A  ignition. 
11th,  Lowest  cost  engine  in  the  world.  12th, 
Made  hy  repntable  firm,  60  years  in  bosineas. 


Standard  Veterinary  Remedy 
lo  Ueo  Z 1  Year* 


2  to  60  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Send  postal  today  for 
Illustrated  Catalog. 


United  States  Engine  Works 

1507  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


^HEAVES  CURED 


NEWTON'S  REMEDY 


la  Death  to  Heaves, 
,     Coughs,  DJslempers. 

Safe,  positive  cure  that  is  Cuaranteed  lor 
Heaves,  It  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  A 
sdentificremedyforlndlQesilon.which  isthereal 
cause  of  heaves.  Heaves  affect  the  lungs  only 
Indirectly.  Newton's  Remedy  drives  out  Inles- 
tlnat  worms  and  is  an  excellent  stomach  and 
bowel  conditioner.  Book  explainsfully,  free.  11 
per  can,  at  dealers',  or  sent  direct,  prepaid. 
THE  M6WTOW  REMEDY  CC         Toleds.  Ohio 
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LoTTDENIZE  your  baxn  and  make  mor©  money  on  your  oows. 


Loaden's  Tubular 

make  your  barn  light  and  airy,  easy  to  keep  sweet  and  clean- 
give  the  cows  full  freedom  of  movement  and  keep  them  ftlwayi 

comfortable,  clean  and  contented.  Stanchions  may  be  hong  in 
k  homemade  wooden  frames. 

^       There's  a  Louden  Tool  for  every  itable  tack— flaoitary, 
dnrable  and  certain  money  makers.     Made  under  original 
patents — guaranteed  free  of  infringement. 

,    Bookf  free.  Loudon  Machinery  Company, 

Write  today.  633  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Heavily  galvanixed.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturer*'  prices- 
AlBo  Poultry  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal- 
ers' profits.  Catalogf ree. 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 
THE  WARD  FESCECO. 
Box  36S,  Decatnijind. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  afence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalo^e 
and  Special  Prices. 

We  can  save  yoo  money. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  Horth  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


FeJl  Care  of  Deiiry  Cows 

OCTOBER  and  November  are  the  crucial 
tests  of  good  dairying.  Anyone  observ- 
ing the  markets  for  dairy  products  at 
this  season  of  the  year  knows  well  enough  that 
prices  advance  by  reason  of  shrinkage.  With 
most  farmers  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get 
a  big  flow  of  milk  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  pleasant  and  when  nature's  food, 
grass,  is  abundant.  But  when  this  supply 
is  exhausted  and  fall  comes  upon  us,  when 
the  skill  and  energy  of  man  is  required,  then 
comes  the  real  test  of  a  good  dairyman. 
When  cows  are  running  upon  good  after- 
feed  or  fed  plenty  of  green  material,  no 
matter  what  care  they  are  given,  when  first 
stabled,  they  are  bound  to  shrink  in  their 
flow  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  any  per- 
manent shrinkage  will  not  remain,  unless  it 
be  with  cows  that  are  Hearing  the  freshening 
period,  if  they  are  fed  their  full  winter 
ration. 

Many  farmers  make  the  sad  mistake  of 
leaving  their  cows  out  too  late  in  the  fall 
before  stabling  them  and  not  feeding  enough 
coarse  fodder.  At  just  what  time  cows 
should  first  be  stabled  is  an  opinion  from 
which  all  differ.  I  have  found  it  a  good 
practice  to  begin  stabling  them  nights  as  the 
nights  become  cold.  Cows  laying  on  the 
cold  ground  will  not  only  produce  less  milk, 
but  be  troubled  with  bag  disorders ;  especially 
is  this  true  of  fresh  cows  whose  milking 
machinery  is  working  hard  and  very  sus- 
ceptible to  untoward  influences. 

Feeding  for  Money 

One  must  not  think  that  bam  care  will 
alone  maintain  milk-flow,  neither  will  in- 
creased feed  accomplish  the  result  at  this 
particular  season  of  the  year.  Any  cow 
whose  milk  machinery  is  dwarfed  will  not 
respond,  any  more  than  extra  feed  will  itself 
make  a  horse  trot  fast  that  has  remained  idle 
for  a  period.  How  often  we  fail  to  appre- 
ciate that  the  course  of  feed  nutrients  is 
somewhat  a  matter  of  education?  To  be 
sure,  a  beef-cow  cannot  be  trained  to  large 
milk-production,  but  a  cow  of  average  dairj' 
conformation,  if  taken  when  fresh,  and  fed 
upon  stimulating,  milk-producing  foods,  will 
make  for  a  much  larger  production  of  milk 
at  this  season.  The  question  is  often  raised, 
that  extra  feed  does  not  pay  until  the  crucial 
test  comes. 

But  in  my  experience  from  alternate  years 
of  feeding  and  not  feeding  I  know  it  does 
pay.  In  other  words,  the  working  parts  of  a 
dairy  cow  quickly  conform  to  the  ideal  of  her 
owner,  measured,  to  be  sure,  by  her  limita- 
tions and  capacity.  Every  dairy  reader  can 
quickly  cite  men  who  invariably  get  large 
returns,  and  others  who  are  as  sure  to 
obtain  minimum  yields  from  stock  not 
materially  unlike  in  their  natural  capacity 
through  heredity. 

I  mention  previous  feed  and  care  because 
it  is  essential  to  a  maximum  yield.  In  fact, 
high  milk-production  or,  perhaps,  rather 
extreme  milk-tiow  is  the  product  of  food 
and  care  or  education. 

Provide  Comfortable  Quarters 

If  our  preliminary  care  and  feed  has  been 
right  and  the  cows  are  strong,  healthy  milk- 
producers,  there  need  be  but  little  trouble 
in  maintaining  a  profitable  flow  of  milk. 
An  essential  which  must  not  be  omitted  is 
a  warm,  clean,  weU-lighted  and  ventilated 
stable.  We  must  not  neglect  this  if  we  wish 
to  be  successful.  There  is  certainly  a  lack 
of  appreciation  on  this  point.  No  matter 
what  the  feed  may  be,  a  comfortable  stable 
must  be  the  by-word.  Another  thing  is 
water.  Have  it  before  the  cows  all  the  time. 
Use  buckets  or  any  other  watering-device 
suited  to  owner's  taste.  When  the  cow  is 
turned  out  to  water,  she  will  not  uniformly 
get  enough,  saying  nothing  about  the  chill 
given  by  both  water  and  air.  To-day  she 
does  not  drink  enough,  to-morrow  she  over- 
drinks. One  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Maximum  flow  will  be  secured  only  through 
stable  watering.  If  I  had  to  take  out  my 
water-buckets  every  spring  and  replace  them 
in  the  fall,  all  new,  the  extra  expense  would 
be  returned  to  ine  in  a  short  time  by  more 
milk  and  the  cows  would  be  in  much  better 
condition  on  the  same  feeding. 

Home-grown  hay,  ensilage,  straw,  etc.,  are 
to  be  used.     Especially  is  it  necessary  to 
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have  some  succulent  food  whea  the  cows  are 
taken  from  grass  and  for  those  that  are  long 
in  lactation.  They  are  very  susceptible  to 
changes.  The  grain  feed  will  depend  upoi 
the  cost  of  food  ntrtrients  in  order  to  secure 
a  balanced  ration.  If  the  chemist  is  of  an;, 
value,  why  not  use  him  and  leam  of  those 
foods  that  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
digestible  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
and  which  is  purchasable  for  the  least 
money?  We  are.  in  my  judgment,  yet  unable 
to  look  at  the  concentrated  feeds  from  tlie 
proper  standpoint,  not  because  they  are 
called  gluten,  hominy  or  any  other  feed,  but 
what  are  the  total  pounds  per  ton  of  digesti- 
ble nutrients  purchasable  at  a  given  price. 
It  is  a  slow,  hard  process  of  education  to 
value  a  food  other  than  by  its  commercial 
value,  but  so  long  as  this  is  our  only  prac- 
tice we  shall  be  unable  to  view  the  feed 
question  from  its  highest  scientific  stand- 
point. The  care  at  this  season  means  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  dairyman.  He  must  as 
surely  live  with  his  cows  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  day  as  any  business  man  must 
stay  at  his  desk  or  office,  no  matter  what 
may  be  his  desire,  wish  or  ambition.  Results 
hang  upon  the  time  and  study  given  this 
great  American  soiirce  of  profit. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Register  the  Cows'  Yield 

IT  IS,  of  course,  the  great  aim  of  the  dairy 
farmer  to  increase  his  yield  by  judicious 
breeding  and  feeding,  but  I  make  bold  to 
assert  that  unless  these  are  accompanied  by 
proper  registers  of  individual  yields  he  is 
simply  working  in  the  dark  and,  for  all  he 
knows,  may  be  wasting  money  on  the  keep 
of  useless  animals.  Appearances  are  pro- 
verbially deceitful,  and  never  more  so  thaa 
in  the  casual  observation  of  how  a  certaia 
cow  is  doing  her  duty  at  the  pai'  Everj 
dairyman  knows  how  greatly  his  t;aws  vai| 
in  their  yield  at  certain  periods  after  calving 
Well-kept  books  may  reveal  that  the  yearV 
total  for  the  steady  milker  is  far  better  tha^ 
that  of  the  fiashy  performers. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 


Bull  Hoodwinked 

THE  following  description  of  a  hood  for 
bull  that  has  become  breachy  is  written  bf? 
a  contributor  to  Hoard's  Dairyman : 

I  got  a  flank  of  leather  for  about 
$1.25,  took  a  good  five-ring  halter  that 
fit  Ivou  can  vary  the  size),  cut  the  front, 
13  inches  at  top  by  8  inches  at  bottom 
and  12  inches  long;  two  side  pieces  S 
inches  wide  at  top  by  6  inches  bottom. 
12  inches  long;  cut  front  of  side  pieces- 
square,  back  on  a  miter.  Put  inside  of 
leather  together,  black  side  down  of 
front  and  up  of  side,  rivet  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  edge  with  cop- 
per belt  rivets  and  burs  long  enough  to 
rivet  well,  and  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
apart  center  to  center  (as  he  will  try  i! 
severelv). 


The  hood  will  stand  open  like  a  box 
at  comers  over  his  eyes,  giving  good  i 
ventilation  and  some  light.    Rivet  back  | 
of  side  pieces  to  side  strap  of  halter  ■ 
between  the  rings,  make  a  loop  around  • 
back  of  upper  ring  and  rivet ;  rivet  a 
strap  to  lower  comer  and  pass  through 
hitch  ring  to  other  comer  of  side  piece  : 
rivet  bottom  of  front  to  nose  piece  of 
halter. 

The  drawing  shows  how  it  is  used.  Tho 
who  have  tried  it  recommend  it. 
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■"Bossy  at  Her  Best" 

THOUGHTS     are    pictures    which  vary 
according  to  point  of  view,  whicli  is  a 
result  of  mental  digestion  influenced  by- 
observation  and  experience. 

A  reason  should  be  found  as  a  cause  for  a 
bad  habit  before  a  rational  remedy  can  be 
employed.  For  example,  I  never  knew  of  a 
poor  cow  ever  sucking  herself.  It  is  always 
some  young,  choice  and  valuable  well- 
developed  animal  that  has  not  been  carefully 
and  intelligently  developed.  She  suffers  with 
undue  pressure  of  milk  and  seeks  to  relieve 
her  distress,  and  it  is  her  only  means  to  that 
end. 

I  have  had  cows  leave  the  herd  and  come 
home  at  noon  to  be  milked,  then  go  back  to 
ihe  herd,  two  miles  away.  If  one  would 
succeed  financially  in  the  dairy  business,  he 
should  develop  his  heifers  up  to  five  and 
six  hundred  pounds  of  butter  per  year  and 
need  all  others  out,  then  feed  and  care  for 
them  as  he  should. 

The  human  race  had  to  first  develop  good 
horsemen  before  it  derived  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  its  servant,  the  horse.  The  horse- 
men met  the  horse  upon  the  level,  and  they 
tecame  mutual  friends.  The  horse  taught 
Jhe  man  what  he  wanted  and  then  what  he 
tould  do,  and  the  man  provided  him  with 
what  he  wanted  and  helped  him  to  do.  Each 
laught  the  other,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a 
letter  man  and  a  better  horse. 

So  we  should  do  with  cows,  potatoes  and 
torn,  and  all  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  all 
Me.  All  intelligence  of  all  forms  of  life  is 
developed  by  each  separate  type  of  life,  and 
(here  we  must  go  to  learn. 


The  two  cows  here  illustrated  are  directly 
tpposite  in  temperament  and  disposition. 
They  were  bought  at  different  times  and  dif- 
ierent  places.  The  dark  one  was  nine  years 
*ld  when  purchased,  and  the  light  one  four 
years  of  age.  From  the  milk  of  these  cows, 
tept  on  an  old,  abandoned  farm,  I  made  over 
a  thousand  pounds  of  butter  annually  for 
several  years.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  high- 
grade  heifers  that  would  make  at  their  best 
and  with  the  best  of  feed  about  eight  to  nine 
pounds  of  butter  per  week  before  I  got  them 
ind  made  good  cows  of  them,  by  studying 

»<iieir  temperament  and  treating  them  accord- 
giy. 
What  I  was  able  to  do  in  developing 
under  difficulties,  up-to-date  farmers  should 
do  with  ease.  It  is  not  only  the  feed  and 
treed,  but  close,  sympathetic  relations 
fcetween  man  and  beast  that  make  cows  do 
their  best.  E.  M.  Loveland. 


I 


The  Pig's  Viewpoint 


M  A  pig,  or,  better  still,  call  me  a  gilt,  and 
am  now  entering  on  my  youth :  as  just  yes- 
<erday  mama  turned  my  brothers,  sisters  and 
I  out  to  shift  for  ourselves.  We  were  only 
two  months  old,  rather  young  to  be  thrown 
on  the  world's  mercy,  but  who  cares?  Our 
master  doesn't  care,  as  he  never  comes 
around  us  hogs  except  at  night  to  give  us 
our.  grain,  in  a  don't-care  way,  and  then  is 
gone  again.  Yet  we  have  a  good  place  to 
graze  and  play,  a  creek  to  drink  and  wallow 
in,  a  shelter  at  night  or  in  storms,  besides 
our  corn.  What  a  scramble  for  that  feed; 
there  isn't  enough  for  all  of  us,  so  the  old 
sows  crowd  and  bite  us  pigs  so  that  we  only 
set  the  few  kernels  they  leave  while  run- 
ning from  ear  to  ear,  seeing  which  is  the 
best  and  easiest  to  eat.  Sometimes  the  man 
teeding  us  will  get  mad,  start  swearing  and 
Kick  the  old  ones  away,  thus  giving  the 
snoats  a  chance,  but  when  he  has  gone,  they 
rash  back  again,  fighting  us  away  to  the  eat- 
ing of  the  leavings. 

Even  though  we  don't  get  much  grain,  we 
"ave  a  fine  place  to  graze,  and  lots  of  it- 
alfalfa  (I  like  that  best  of  all),  bluegrass 
(hne  to  work  up  an  appetite  for  alfalfa  while 
gomg  out  in  the  morning  or  evening)  and 
weeds.  Men  think  we  only  need  grass, 
water  and  corn,  but  now  how'd  they  like  to 
have  just  two  things  to  eat  every  day,  week 
in  and  week  out?    Just  as  we  all  come  in  to 


rest  under  the  shade  through  the  day  we 
like  to  clip  off  a  few  nettle-leaves,  red-root 
tops,  sunflower-leaves,  a  little  rape  and  even 
gourd-vines.  Why  ?  I  suppose  you  men 
would  call  it  seasoning.  Anyhow,  we  hogs 
like  them  along  with  the  grass.  When  the 
sun  is  getting  low,  we  go  out  again  directly 
to  the  alfalfa  and  after  that  for  the  blue- 
grass  ;  then  it's  certainly  fine,  but  if  eaten 
alone  it  does  take  so  long  to  satisfy  one's 
appetite  !  After  all,  the  one  thing  we  look 
forward  to  is  supper,  thinking  perhaps  we'll 
get  a  little  more  corn  than  usual  and  there'll 
be  enough  for  everyone ;  but  it's  always  the 
same  old  way,  only  an  ear  apiece,  and  then 
the  old  ones  getting  what  is  rightfully  ours. 

How  nice  to  come  in  after  the  morning's 
graze  and  lie  in  the  shade  of  the  willows, 
just  to  lay  there  on  one's  side  resting  and 
dreaming  in  contentment ;  it's  then  we're  all 
satisfied,  only  giving  grunts  of  peaceful 
lassitude.  Oh,  how  good  the  world  does 
seem  then !  As  it  grows  hotter,  we  take 
turns  lying  in  the  creek,  cooling  off  and  get- 
ting relief  from  troublesome  lice. 

How  I  do  wish  our  owner  would  dip  us. 
as  mother  said  he  did  her  last  year !  Just 
think,  here  we're  trying  to  get  along  on  grass 
and  a  little  corn  only  to  be  tormented  with 
lice  sapping  away  our  strength.  Still,  he 
blames  us,  saying  he  don't  see  why  we  are 
not  putting  on  any  fat.  If  he  could  only 
feel  these  parasites,  he'd  know  why.  Oh,  it's 
such  a  delight  to  find  a  box  elder  or  ash  sap- 
ling and  scratch.  This  is  a  relief  for  a  time, 
but  not  long ;  sometimes  these  tormentors 
are  so  bad  that  we'll  stop  eating  and  scratch 
them  off  with  one  of  our  hind  feet.  Yes, 
I've  seen  the  time  that  old  hogs  put  in  more 
time  scratching  and  rubbing  off  lice  than 
they  did  in  eating. 

It's  getting  nearer  fall  now,  the  nights  are 
cooler  and  we  are  glad  to  sleep  in  the  bam. 
What  a  fine  place  to  sleep  that  would  be  if 
we  only  had  more  and  cleaner  bedding. 
What  we  have  is  mixed  with  dust  and  is  so 
cold.  So  we  have  to  get  up  close  together 
that  we  may  keep  warm.  If  it  gets  much 
colder,  we'll  have  to  pile  up  (I'd  want  to  be 
the  one  on  top,  so  I  wouldn't  Smother)  to 
keep  from  freezing. 

Oh,  yes,  we're  getting  more  corn  now, 
early  in  the  morning  (sometimes  before  day- 
light) and  after  dark.  I  do  wonder  why  we 
can't  have  regular  meals,  the  same  as  our 
master  has?  However,  I  shouldn't  grumble, 
as  there's  enough  for  us  all ;  but  then  we 
need  more,  as  the  alfalfa  doesn't  grow  so 
fast  as  it  did  and  we  have  to  depend  on 
bluegrass.  Still,  we  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  stay  until  we  hear  that  particu- 
lar call,  for  supper,  we  know  so  well.  We 
shoats  now  often  beat  the  old  ones  in,  so 
that  they  get  the  shelled  corn  like  we  used 
to  early  in  the  summer.  How  good  it  seems 
to  have  all  the  grain  we  want  to  eat.  Some 
of  the  old  sows  only  graze  an  hour  or  so 
every  day  now,  and  then  lay  ifi  the  feed- 
yard,  out  of  the  wind,  waiting  for  supper- 
time  to  come.  Just  think,  mama  is  getting 
fat,  she  who  was  so  poor  and  frail  from  the 
first  time  I  can  remember,  and  the  other  big 
hogs  (as  we  shoats  like  to  call  them),  too. 
You  ought  to  see  us  shoats  grow.  It  just 
seems  that  we're  growing  almost  as  fast  as 
the  weeds  did  along  the  pasture  fence  in  the 
summer. 

Though  alfalfa  is  getting  so  we  can't  eat 
it,  yet  the  bluegrass  is  still  coming  and  the 
corn  more  plentiful,  thus  life  is  one  of  ease. 
Only  the  shoats  care  to  go,  out  and  eat  grass 
now,  leaving  the  older  ones  to  lay  in  a  quiet 
corner,  in  the  sun,  sleeping. and  growing  fat. 
I  see  some  of  them  are  getting  so  fat  they 
can  hardly  walk  straight,  yet  they  will  eat  and 
eat  and  fight  over  the  feed  just  as  they  did 
when  getting  only  an  ear  apiece.  Now  often- 
times an  ear  has  just  a  bite  taken  off,  then  is 
tramped  in  the  mud  and  never  is  rooted  out 
to  be  eaten.  I  do  wish  we  had  an  eating- 
floor  of  some  kind  though,  so  we  wouldn't 
have  to  pick  everything  out  of  knee-deep 
mud  and  mire.  There's  so  much  mud  that 
the  water-trough  is  getting  full  of  it.  Still, 
one  can  drink  at  the  creek,  but  it's  awful 
cold. 

Altogether,  with  the  coming  of  winter, 
while  we  have  plenty  to  eat  and  what  most 
hogs  would  call  pretty  fair  accommodations, 
I  don't  feel  quite  as  hopeful  as  I  used  to. 
There's  something  about  the  way  our  master 
looks  at  us  that  gives  me  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing doom.  I  suppose  I'm  nervous,  but  when 
he  points  at  us  and  says,  "One  of  that  pair 
we'll  save  over ;  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
make  up  my  mind  which,"  I  am  impressed 
with  a  feeling  that  this  is  a  mighty  uncertain 
world.  I  don't  know  what  is  done  with  the 
one  that  isn't  saved  over,  but  I'd  rather  be 
tiie  other,  I  know  that !  C.  Bolles. 


Style  and  good  looks  are  not  of  such 
importance  in  a  ram  as  vigor,  constitution 
and  undoubted  good  breeding.  The  two 
former  requisites  are  pretty  well  under- 
stood, but  only  the  experienced  sheep-breeder 
knows  that  the  get  of  a  rather  homely  ram 
possessing  high  blood  are  very  apt  to  pass 
by  his  faulty  looks  and  inherit,  through  him, 
the  high  qualities  of  his  ancestral  line.  Give 
him  a  good  head ;  a  firm,  round  neck ;  plenty 
of  room  for  the  heart ;  sturdy,  wide-apart 
legs  ;  a  broad  back ;  good  leg  of  mutton,  and 
a  general  appearance  of  life  and  masculine 
vigor ;  all  points  covered  by  a  good  fleece ; 
and  never  mind  if  he  is  not  as  smooth  as 
some  sheep  you  have  seen  at  the  shows. 
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lYOUSAVEONE-FOURTHI 

start  to-day  by  sending  for  the  big  free  636  page  ; 
MACY  Catalog,  now  ready.     It  ia  a  veritable  encyclo-  : 
paedia  of  the  world's  choicest  merchandise.    "Whether  i 
you  need  wearing  apparel,  house  furnishings,  stoves,  : 
groceries,   hardware, — whatever  it  may  be, — you  will  ■ 
find  It  here  and  at  prices  that  for  goods  of  equal  qual-  i 
ity  are  positively  without  precedent..    You  will  learn  i 
the  meaning  of  the  "  Regular  Macy  Saving,"  and  se-  j 
cure   for  yourself  the   unparalleled   price   advantages  ; 
oHered  only  to  MACY  customers.    Our  latest  Catalog  is  i 
bigger  and  better  than  ever,  by  far  the  largest  ever  is-  ; 
sued   by  any   New  York  retail   concern.     The  prices  : 
quoted  are  'way  below  the  usual  and  the  qualities  are  ; 
in  every  instance  thoroughly  dependable.     Our  guaran- 
tee ot  satisfaction  protects  you  completely.    OUR  PRE- 
PAYMENT POLICY  delivers  thousands  of  articles  into 
your  home  free  of  transportation  charges.    Our  prices  are  : 
least;    your  savings  are  most.    And  a  post  card  does  it  : 
all.   Write  to-day  for  our  big  free  Catalog  and  it  will  be 
Bent  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  SSSr  New  York 


Bird  and  Butterfly  Post-Cards 

Without  Cost 


WE  wish  to  present  you  v/ith 
eight  beautiful  Bird  and 
Butterfly  Post-Cards,  in  "all  the 
original  and  striking  colors, 
merely  to  introduce  you  to  our 
post-card  offers.  These  cards 
are  replete  with  action  and  color 
and  are  the  most  gorgeous  that 
we  have  ever  offered.  We  ask 
you  to  send  us  only  two  two- 
cent -stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear 
from  you  we  will  send  you  these 
eight  beautiful  cards  and  tell  you 
how  to  get  a  set  of 

Fifty  Elegant  Post-Cards 

without  cost.  Send  two 
two-cent  stamps  at  once  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


DEPT.  B 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 

TOOLS 


Fm  Orchard  and  Farmj^ 

All  genuine  "Cutaways"  are  intense  cnltlvators  and 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  percent.  Our  Double 
Action  "Cutaway"  Harrow  is  a  wonderful  Invention 
—can  be  ustd  in  field  or  orchard.  Perfect  center  . 
draft.  Drawn  by  tvpo  medium  horses  will  move  the 
earth  twice  on  every  trip.   We  can  prove  it. 

r "Intensive  Cultivation,"  our  new  catalogue  is  Free. 
Send  for  it  today. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  854  Main  St..  Higgannm,  Conn. 


The  Stringed  Rubber  in  the  WorltT; 


Don't  Pay  Tribute 
To  A  Trust. 


NO 


BEACON  FALLS 
CENTURY  BOOTS 

are  made  of  the  strongest  rubber  in  the  world,  They'remade 
on  lioiioi"  tiy  people  v.no  know  how.  ou  a  spfcml  plan  ot  construction  that 
expi'ncDce  has  demonstrated  a  success.      The  duck  vamps  are  made  by 
forcint?  the  hiprhcst  pri^ade  rubber  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck 
by  powerfwl  hydraulic  pressure  instead  of  by  hand.   Apa  precaution 
a^ain.^t  cracuinp;  at  the  ankle,  we  use  an  extra  aukle  reinforcement 
of  pure  ETum^   while  others  u^e  a  strip  of  cloth.      Cloih  is  cheaper. 
Century  Soles  are  made  from  the  toughest  compound  known, 
and  will  outwear  the  soles  of  the  averaj^e  rubber  boot  two  to 
one*    Here  we  reinforced  a^jaui  by  ruuning^  a  «Lnp  of  pure  gum  all  the  way 
around  the  edfre  of  the  sole,  making  a  connection  so  firm  and  lastingr  as  to 
absohitfly  pri'vent  breakinpr     it's  not  easy  to  tell  a  good  ruboer  boot 
by  appearances,  and  even  the  dealer  gets  fooled  occasionally.  More 
often  ho  yiehls  to  the  temptation  to  make  what  looks  like  a  little  *'easy 
money  '  by  stocking  up  on  a  "cheaper'  article  on  the  representation  of 
some  smooth  salesman  that  "it*8  jnsit  as  good  '  as  the  Century.    Why  take 
chanoes  on  goods  of  doubtful  qualitv  when  you  can  have  Century  Boots, 
backed  by  years  of  success,  at  no  greater  cost?  It  has  paid  thousands 
of  people  who  insist  on  having  the  Century    Beacon  Falls  Kubber 
Footwear  is ''always  the  best  for  the  ntoney'"— best  for  weaj-— best 
for  style  and  fit.   ApIc  your  dealer  for  it.  If 
he  can  t  supply  you,  write  us.  giving  his 
name.  We  wiU  see  that  you  are  fitted  out. 
Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  for  it.  11] 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  1 p  ,ie 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  Jl^^iS^^^ 

Ca 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  ! 

SOLD  ON  MERIT-NOT  PRICE  TALK  ONLY 

A GOOD  gasoline  engine  ought  to  be  on  every  farm.  It  does  the  work  of 
two  men  at  one-fifth  the  cost  of  one.    But  if  you  buy  an  engine  from  any 

eo-called  "direct-to-the-consumer"  firm  that  pretends  to  save  you  big  sums  of  money,  the  chances  are 
you  11  get  humbugged.  This  low  price  chatter  is  bellowed  out  simply  to  keep  your  mind  off  the  most  im- 
portant feature— ^^^^a^^■^?/.   Listen,  men.   This  is  an  old.  reliable  firm.   Its  capital  is  $600,000— all  paid  up. 

We  are  selling  gasoline  engines  made  by  competent  engineers— engines 
backed  up  by  a  written  guarantee  and  all  our  money— These  gaso- 
line engines  are  so  practical,  simple  and  eflficient  that  farmers  sell 
more  of  them  for  us  by  neighborly  recommendation  than  we  sell 
by  advertising.    Result  is  a  big  business  with  small  individual 
profits.   Downright  honesty— quality— is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
business.  "We  have  nothing  free  to  offer  except  our  illus- 
trated books— come  this  way  to  get  treated  squarely  man  to 
man.   Write  for  Bulletin  "0"  and  prices  now. 

THE  STANDARD  SCALE  AND  SUPPLY  CO.,  Pittsbnrg.  Pa. 
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MaKe  Your 

own  Terms 


NO 

MONEY 
DOWN 


Poultry-Raising 


YOURS 

ON 

APPROVAL 


Take  this 
King  Sewing  Machine 
^into  your  home  and  try  it 

30  DAYS  FREE 

If  you  don't  want  to  buy  it.  simply  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  You  will  owe  us  notbine  and  will  not 
be  out  a  cent,  as  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  But 
if  you  want  to  keep  it,  you  may  makeyoar  own  terms— 
you  can  have  it  for  about  one-third  the  price  agents 
ask  for  this  very  machine,  and  you  can  take  I'A  years 
to  pay  if  you  want  to.  ,,.  i. 

Ours  is  the  only  factory  in  the  world  selling  a  high- 
grade  sewing  machine  direct  to  the  family  at  factory 
cost  without  profits  to  middlemen. 

Gold  Medal  Winner! 

The  KING  (guaranteed  20-years)  won  the  highest 
award  gold  medal  at  .Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  in  com- 
petition with  the  other  standard,  high-grade  makes 
which  sell  for  three  times  its  price.   _  _^ 

Write  for  64-page  catalog  and  our    factory  otter. 
King  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  1927  Rano  St.,  Buffalo.  H.  Y 


Income  Guaranteed 

Liberal  commissions;  a  gxiaranteed 
income.  Such  are  some  of  the  in- 
ducements for  you  to  handle  the 
biggest  money-making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  energetic  young  men  ^ 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- j 
sary.    You  must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELX).  OHIO 


MAKE  HENS  LAY  " 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  rtgorous  chickS) 
heavier    fowls,  by   feeding  cut  bone. 
■laUlllC  LATEST  MODEL 
MANN  a  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  dogs. 
10  Kys^'Vroe  Trial.  No  monei' in  advance.  Book  free, 
a  F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  32    Mlt^'ORD.  MASS.  B 


Poultry-Raising  and  Parcels 
Post 

NOT  long  ago  a  farmer's  wife  told  me 
about  some  of  the  difficulties  she  had 
to  contend  with   in   raising  poultrj', 
and  she  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  possible  for 
her  to  make  enough  from  chickens  and  eggs 
to  pay  for  all  the  feed  they  ate  and  leave 
her  a  small  sum  for  spending-money.  She 
said    her    husband    objected    to  chickeiis 
because  they  required  so  much  grain,  and, 
with  lots  of  wheat  and  oats  in  the  bam  and 
a  crib  full  of  com,  she  preferred  to  buy  the 
grain  they  used  from  a  neighbor  to  avoid  a 
fuss.  J 
I  had  thought  that  all  such  men  had  passed 
away  several  years  ago  and  certainly  was 
surprised  to  leam  that  specimens  of  the 
tribe  still  exist.    Of  course,  no  real  business 
farmer   kicks   about   tne   grain   his   wife  s 
chickens  eat,  but  the  two-for-a-nickel  farmer 
does,  as  his  father  did  before  him.    I  am 
glad  to  state  that  in  all  my  goings  to  and  fro 
in  the  land  I  have  met  but  very  few  of  this 
latter  class,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
they  were  narrow-minded  persons  who  held 
the  penny  so  close  to  their  eyes  that  they 
were  unable  to  see  the  dollar  beyond  and 
therefore  never  got  it. 

Money  in  Chickens 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  learning  that 
there  is  as  much  profit  in  raising  good  mar- 
ket chickens  and  producing  first-class  table 
eggs  as  in  raising  hogs.  Thousands  have 
turned  from  raising  a  few  hogs  in  cramped 
quarters  to  raising  chickens,  and  have  found 
a  larger  profit  in  the  change.  Thousands  are 
making  poulto'-raising  a  specialty,  and  thou- 
sands more  will  when  the  fakes  with  their 
gold-brick  -systems"  are  eliminated,  and 
when  breeders  breed  useful  poultry  instead 
of  fancy  feathers.  After  a  while  farmers 
will  know  more  about  the  poultry  business 
than  they  do  now,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
swiping  them  out  of  a  million  with  any 
attractively  described  device.  I  notice  that 
those  who  consider  the  poultry-raiser  legiti- 
mate prey  are  patting  one  of  their  ilk  on 
the  back  because  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  clean 
up  about  a  million  with  a  machine  he  is 
exploiting. 

But  I  have  a  letter  from  a  lady  m  Tennes- 
see who  seems  to  be  having  an  up-hill  job 
managing  her  poultrj'.  She  likes  to  work 
with  poultry,  and  he  is  fond  of  both  eggs  and 
fowls  on  the  table,  and  that  would  seem  to 
be  all  sufficient  to  make  poultry  affairs  on 
that  farm  very  interesting.  But  he  objects  to 
fowls  because  of  their  fondness  for  grain- 
In  figuring  up  her  last  year's  poultry  busi- 
ness, this  lady  says  she  considered  the  eggs 
and  chickens  used  on  the  table  fair  pay  for 


the  table-scraps  fed  them.  Table-scraps  must 
come  a  little  high  down  there.  I  wonder 
what  the  average  famier  would  say  if  his 
wife  charged  him  ten  cents  for  every  bucket 
of  kitchen  slops  he  fed  to  his  pigs?  He'd 
have  a  fit. 

It  surely  is  rather  discouraging  to  a 
woman  on  the  farm  to  have  the  grain  the 
fowls  eat  charged  up  to  her.  If  I  were  the 
woman,  there  would  soon  be  an  ex-poultry- 
raiser  on  that  farm.  In  all  my  writings  I 
have  urged  farmers  to  give  their  wives  every 
opportunity  and  every  encouragement  to 
raise  poultry.  Nothing  pleases  nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty  women  more  than  to  be  able 
to  cam  some  money  for  themselves,  money 
that  will  be  their  own,  to  do  with  as  they 
please  without  question.  Raising  poultry  is, 
if  managed  right,  the  easiest  way  for  the 
farmer's  wife  to  make  her  own  spending- 
money. 

Every  farmer  should  be  glad  to  let  his 
wife  have  all  the  grain  she  needs  for  her 
fowls.  He  can  bet  his  bottom  dollar  that 
it  will  not  be  wasted.  He  should  willingly 
help  her  to  fix  up  houses,  yards,  coops,  etc., 
to  make  her  poultry-raising  a  profitable 
business. 

If  we  had  a  parcels  post  like  they  have  in 
England,  and  almost  all  other  countries  but 
this,  farmers  could  trade  directly  with  people 
living  in  the  cities  who  scarcely  ever  see  a 
real  fresh  egg,  and  both  parties  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  That  is  the  way  they  do 
in  England  and  other  countries  where  they 
have  a  parcels  post.  But  our  statesmen  are 
under  the  "benign  influence"  of  the  Express 
Tmst,  which  is  aided  and  abetted  by  all  the 
retail  parasites  in  the  land,  and  the  day  of 
the  parcels  post  seems  afar  off,  mainly 
because  the  farmers  and  other  people  who 
would  be  most  benefited  by  it  do  not  go  after 
it  as  they  can  by  demanding  that  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  serve  them  instead 
of  the  tnists. 

Why  Not  Parcek  Port? 
The  parcels  post  is  carried  on  in  England 
at  a  good  profit  to  the  government  The 
rates  are  twelve  cents  for  five  pounds, 
twenty  cents  for  ten  pounds  and  twenty-two 
cents  for  eleven  pounds,  which  is  the 
heaviest  package  that  can  be  sent  by  parcels 
post.  Looking  over  these  rates,  one  can  see 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  city  man  to  get 
the  best  of  fresh  eggs  and  nicest  dressed 
fowls  from  the  farmer  for  a  much  lower 
price  than  he  has  to  pay  now,  and  still  pay 
the  farmer  much  higher  prices  than  he  now 
receives.  But  will  we  get  a  real  parcels  post 
from  Congress?  Not  on  your  life  we  won't. 
The  express  pirates  and  retail  parasites  will 
see  that  we  won't. 

Think  a  minute.  How  pleased  your  own 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  city  would  be  to 
be  able  to  get  good,  fresh  eggs  and  lots  of 
other  good  things  at  reasonable  prices  direct 
from  the  farm.  Half  the  middleman's  profit 
would  go  into  your  own  pocket,  and  your 
customer  would  keep  the  other  half  in  his. 
This  very  thing  has  been  done  in  England 
and  Germany  and  other  countries  for  years. 
It  will  be  done  in  this  country  when  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  wake  up  and  force 
Congress  to  give  them  a  parcels  post.  It 
will  take  votes  to  do  it.  Elect  the  men  who 
are  for  a  parcels  post.         Fred  Grundy. 
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eak  Legs' 


AsuBSCRiuER  in  Kansas  asks  for  a  remedy 
for  her  chickens,  which  seem  incapable  of 
using  their  legs.  Usually  one  leg  stretches 
out  to  the  front  and  the  other  to  the  back. 
Several  chickens  have  recovered,  but  more 
are  becoming  affected  with  the  disease. 

The  trouble  described  is  probably  the 
so-called  "weak  legs."  This  is  a  malady 
which  more  often  affects  chickens  that  are 
raised  in  the  winter,  for  a  rather  long  period 
on  board  floors,  or  are,  at  least,  kept  off  the 
ground,  and  in  quarters  that  are  too 
cramped.  The  growth  of  the  wings  and  legs 
of  chickens  is  partly  due  to  the  exercise  of 
these  parts.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  exercise 
is  insufficient,  the  body  grows  at  the  expense 
of  the  legs,  becomes  too  hea\-y  for  them  to 
carry,  and  this  weakness  results. 

The  remedy  is  to  keep  the  chicks  off  hard 
board  floors  and  let  them  run  on  the  natural 
earth.  To  this  should  be  added  the  old  and 
very  common  point  of  instmction :  Make 
the  chicks  work  for  their  food. 

P.  B.  Hadley. 


Tit  for  Tat 


How  long  does  it  take  you  to  go  to  the  railroad  station  or  docks  with  a  load 
Of  fruit?    How  would  you  like  to  get  there  in  one-third  the  tnne? 
That's  the  di£Eeience  between  a  horse  and  wagon  and  an  International 

Vitfan  ImeJnationll  yon  can  make  three  times  as  many  trips,  catching  the 
earlv  markets  saving  the  delays  that  frequently  mean  "spoilage. '  You  can  go  to 
mSeTs  Sat  are  ferther  away  if  the  prices  are  better.  And  you  can  keep  the  team 
in  the  field  during  the  busy  season.  The 

International  Auto  Wagon 

is  simple  and  easyto  operate.  Your  wife  or  boy  can  drive  it.  Its  economy  com- 
mends  it  to  the  Jan  who  figures  cost  closely.   Its  strength  and  durabihty  make  it 

Wint'e'r^'anl  rummer,  regardless  of  weather  or  road  conditions,  you  can  go 
anywhere  in  your  International.  Its  wheels  are  high  enough  to  give  ample  clear- 
ance Solid  rubber  tires  eliminate  delays  from  punctures  and  blowouts,  i  he  aur- 
cooled  motor  eliminates  danger  of  freezing  in  "winter.  —Hahle 
Sundavs  or  evenings,  a  rear  seat  may  be  added,  converting  it  into  a  reliable, 
family  pSure  car  wl^Je  for  facts  and  figures  that  show  what  the  International 
is  doing  for  others.  Address 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Wm  117  Harvester  Building  CHICAGO  U  S  A 


T  Y   M  A   N  — 

You've  got 
some  nice  -  looking 
chickens  here." 

Suburbs  —  "Oh, 
these   aren't  my 
chickens ;  these  he- 
longto  my  neighbor." 
"Why,  I  thought  you  kept  chickens." 
"I  do,  but  you  see  my  chickens  are  all 
over  in  my  neighbor's  yard." 


Pocks  on  SmeJl  Chicks 

A Texas  reader  wants  to  know  a  cure  for 
chicken-pocks  on  small  chicks. 


This  disease  shows  on  the  head  and  under 
side  of  wings  ordinarily — ^little  yellowisl 
pock  sores,  round  or  oblong  in  _shapt 
Accompanying  these  there  may  be  pal( 
combs  and  wattles,  lack  of  appetite,  weak- 
ness and  sometimes  blindness. 

The  most  successful  treatment  is  to  isolate 
the  affected  fowls.  Keep  them  in  comfort- 
able quarters,  rub  the  sore  parts  carefullf 
and  thoroughly  with  carbolated  vaseline 
twice  daily.  Let  the  affected  fowls  diet  o« 
finely  cut  cooked  meat,  green  food  and  i 
mash  of  wheat-middlings  and  corn-meal 
moistened  with  milk.  Disinfect  the  quanen 
and  premises  by  spraying  with  a  five  per 
cent,  carbolic-acid  solution.     B.  F.  W.  T. 
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Autumn  Poultry  Jottings 

ow  is  the  time  to  put  another  window  or 
-  -  two  in  the  south  side  of  the  poultry-house, 
so  that  the  biddies  will  have  plenty  of  sun 
through  the  winter.  A  good  way  is  to  set  a 
"storm  sash"  in  lengthwise  near  the  floor, 
so  that  the  ■sun  will  shine  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  coop.  This  keeps  the  floor  warm  and 
dry  and  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  when  it 
is  set  so  high  that  the  sun  only  shines  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  coop. 

Watch  out  for  the  first  snows,  and  keep  the 
hens  out  of  them.  A  fowl  can't  lay  when 
her  system  is  chilled.  Keep  your  layers  out 
of  a  heavy  frost  even  until  the  sun  is  high 
enough  to  warm  things  up.  Chickens  have 
no  sense.  We  must  use  our  own  brains  for 
them  to  get  the  best  results. 

Remember,  chickens  stand  plenty  of  con- 
finement in  fairly  small  quarters  so  long  as 
they  can  be  kept  busy  scratching  and  are 
reasonably  warm  and  entirely  dry.  Damp- 
ness and  inactivity  will  check  the  egg  yield 
in  short  order.  O.  E.  Crooker. 


Our  Guineas 

WE  WERE  rather  discouraged  with  our  flock 
of  guineas  this  year,  as  they  were  late 
commencing  to  lay  eggs.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many  hens  there  are  in  the  flock,  but 
think  there  are  about  two  dozen.  Most  of 
them  were  late-hatched  last  fall.  However, 
recently  we  found  a  nest  containing  forty-six 
eggs,  another  with  sixteen  eggs  and  still 
another  with  fifty-four  eggs.  We  have  found 
other  nests  with  not  so  many  eggs.  The 
guineas  are  likely  to  lay  for  three  or  four 
months  yet  and,  as  the  eggs  sell  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  dozen,  we  will 
likely  come  out  yet.  The  guineas  gather 
their  own  feed  during  the  summer  season. 
They  range  all  over  the  farm  hunting  for 
grasshoppers,  cutworms  and  all  such  insects 
as  injure  crops.  We  Hke  a  flock  of  guineas 
on  the  farm.  If  the  guineas  do  injure 
crops  some,  they  give  a  valuable  product  in 
return.  A-  J-  Legg. 


Cackles  | 

COLD  quarters  in  the  winter-time  and  lay- 
ing hens  are  as  far  apart  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west. 

Make  a  little  inquiry,  and  you  may  fin! 
the  city  folks  willing  to  allow  you  a  gool 
margin  above  the  market  price  for  stricrl; 
fresh  eggs. 

Fodder  set  up  around  the  poultry-houst, 
or  some  sort  of  roofing  or  building-papet 
inside,  will  not  only  add  comfort  to  the  flock, 
but  also  induce  greater  egg  production. 

With  the  bugs,  worms  and  grasshoppeH 
aU  gone,  one  will  need  to  supply  the  poultrf 
with  meat  in  some  form  if  the  egg  yield  ii 
to  be  maintained  throughout  the  winter. 

The  man  who  doesn't  have  a  proper  plao 
for  his  chickens  and  see  that  they  go  then 
to  roost  will  not  only  fail  to  get  what  ii- 
should  out  of  the  poultry  end  of  his  fan 
but  he  will  find  them  doing  damage  in  othti 
places. 

Make  the  Hens  Lay 

I AM  asked  how  to  make  hens  which  bav! 
molted  late  begin  laying. 

Plenty  of  feed  is  very  important  to  staP 
hens  laying.  Make  a  feeder-box  and  keep  » 
it  a  mixture  of  wheat-bran,  one  quart;  ra\i 
dlings  or  shorts,  two  quarts ;  oats,  one  quart 
ovster-shell,  one  pint.  Keep  this  in  their  pa 
ail  the  time.  In  the  evening,  just  before  tl; 
hens  go  to  roost,  give  them  three  ears  t 
com  and  let  them  pick  it  off  the  cob.  Breal 
the  ears  in  half.  If  you  have  no  ear-corr. 
give  them  a  quart  of  corn  cracked  to  tt< 
size  of  wheat-grains.  Be  sure  they  ban 
plenty  of  water  all  the  time. 

To  give  them  a  little  exercise  in  tin 
morning,  scatter  a  little  wheat  and  cracke 
com  in  their  litter.  It  is  all  right  to  giv 
laying  hens  some  scratching  exercise,  but  ' 
you  make  them  scratch  out  their  living,  y" 
get  no  eggs.  They  work  off  all  sorpia 
energy  scratching  for  half  enough  to  et 
With  plenty  of  food  easy  of  access,  the; 
energy  goes  to  the  making  of  eggs.  Feed 
above  directed,  and  if  they  do  not  hep 
laying  soon  and  keep  at  it,  they  are  naturaC! 
poor  layers,  like  some  cows  are  natural 
poor  milkers.  Hens  can  be  bred  up  to  la!' 
same  as  cows  can  be  bred  up  to  yield  heavil 
of  milk  or  of  butter-fat.  A  natural  goo 
layer  will  lay  pretty  steadily  all  the  tire 
She  is  not  broody  nor  growing  a  new  coat  i 
feathers  if  she  is  supplied  plentifully  v/«' 
material  to  make  eggs  from,  and  plenty  c 
water;  '  FREi>  Grundy. 
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Crops  and  Soils 


1 

fi-:^'  t-ViSs.-  ~'- 

An  Interesting  Farm  Problem 

N  THE  following  letter 
from  a  Massachusetts 
reader  are  some  inter- 
esting items  which  lead 
t  o  interesting  c  o  m  - 
ments  :  "I  have  twenty 
acres  of  dark  loam  soil, 
with  clay  subsoil,  in 
northern  Rhode  Island," 
says  the  writer.  "This 
has  afforded  a  scant  hay 
crop  of  late  years,  as  it 
is  decidedly  run  down. 
The  whole  of  it  has 
just  been  plowed  this  fall.  I  want  to  put  the 
land  into  shape  before  seeding  again  to 
grass  and  I  am  planning  upon  harrowing  in 
the  spring  and  planting  cow-peas  or  buck- 
wheat, to  be  turned  under  at  the  proper  time 
for  green  manure.  I  shall  see  that  a  good 
seed-bed  is  made  after  liming  a  portion 
which  appears  slightly  acid  under  the  litmus 
8est  and  putting  on  and  disking  in  about 
four  hundred  pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  to 
Ihe  acre.  About  September  1st  I  expect  to 
30w  twenty-five  pounds  of  timothy  and  fif- 
!een  pounds  of  redtop,  mixed,  to  the  acre, 
txpecting  to  get  a  growth  well  started  before 
winter.  The  following  spring  (1913)  I 
will  add  two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of 
jotash  per  acre,  and  each  succeeding  year 
will  add,  in  addition  to  these  two  chemicals, 
?wo  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  The 
joil  is  naturally  moist  and  we  average  forty 
iiches  or  more  rainfall.  It  is  quite  neces- 
fary,  also,  for  me  to  want  hay.  I  have  no 
*-ay  to  supply  barn-yard  manure  for  a  top- 
iressing  or  to  build  up  the  soil.  I  see  no 
leason  why  I  should  not  expect  a  good  hay 
irop  in  1913  by  following  this  plan. 

"V/ould  you  grow  cow-peas  or  buckwheat 
lext  season  ?  I  am  afraid  weeds  would  get 
ihe  start  on  clover.  How  would  you  plant 
fcese  and  in  what  quantities?" 

If  this  land  could  have  been  plowed  earlier 
ills  fall-^by  September — and  rye  sown  for 
J  cover  crop  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
legetable  matter  by  plowing  it  down  in  the 
ipring,  some  time  and  fertility  as  well  would 
lave  been  gained. 

Sowing  cow-peas  in  this  northern  latitude 
ifannot  be  recommended,  for,  if  the  season 
iid  not  prove  warm  and  unusually  favorable, 
J  small  growth  would  result.  The  cow-pea 
i  a  warm-weather  plant  and  is  not  a  sure 
irop  as  a  rule  much  north  of  the  fortieth 
larallel.  The  cool  spring  and  summer  days 
jften  prevailing  in  New  England  do  not 
iavor  the  growth  of  cow-peas.  Buckwheat, 
jrhere  a  good  growth  is  made,  will  improve 
iie  mechanical  coildition  of  the  soil  by  loos- 
«iing  it  and  smothering  the  weeds,  but  it 
Iqes  not  furnish  any  great  quantity  of  vege- 
bble  rnatter  when  it  decays. 

Unless  fields  are  badly  infested  with  quack 
frass,  Canada  thistle,  or  similar  weed  pests 
liat  are  diificult  of  eradication,  the  seeding 
»f  clover  and  timothy  with  a  light  seeding  of 
I  nurse  crop,  barley  or  oats,  whichever  does 
ihe  best  on  the  land,  could  be  advised.  To 
jeed  in  this  way  next  spring,  rather  than  to 
frow  buckwheat  or  other  crop  to  plow  under 
anmediately,  probably  would  be  best.  Over 
jne-half  bushel  per  acre  of  early  oats 
(ithe  early  Champion  is  a  good  variety  for  the 
jurpose)  or  two  bushels  of  barley  to  the 
icre  for  the  nurse  crop  should  be  sown. 
Sinless  the  land  has  very  good  drainage,  the 
»ats  will  be  safer. 

With  the  nurse  crop  might  be  sown  eight 
jounds  of  Mammoth  clover,  four  pounds  of 
ilsike  clover,  eight  pounds  of  timothy,  six 
pounds  of  redtop.  A  week  or  two  before 
rowing  the  seed  a  dressing  of  lime  might  be 
lupplied  to  the  entire  field,  putting  most 
where  the  soil  acidity  seems  greatest. 

For  a  fertilizer,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
loda,  two  hundred  pounds;  sulphate  of  pot- 
ish,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  acid 
jhosphate,  one  hundred  pounds,  per  acre, 
would  work  well. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  better  to  seed  for  hay 
with  a  nurse  crop  and  depend  on  the  large 
portion  of  clover  to  furnish  soil-improve- 
aient.  In  1913  the  grass  may  be  cut  early, 
ind  the  heavy  crop  of  after-growth  that  you 
will  secure  by  means  of  another  application 
8f  fertilizer  in  the  spring  of  that  year  should 
6e  plowed  down. 

Then  in  August  a  cover  crop  of  rye  and 
turnips,  or  perhaps  rye  and  winter  vetch, 
may  be  sown,  for  plowing  under  in  the 
spring  of  1914.  The  soil  should  be  in  first- 
class  condition  to  seed  for  permanent  hay 
production  if  the  culture  has  been  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

The  crop  of  oatS  and  barley  next  summer 
and  the  crop  of  hay  in  1913  should  pay  for 
the  expense  of  the  cropping,  even  if  the 
hay  is  not  commercially  so  valuable  as  it 
would  be  without  the  clover. 

Hard  and  fast  rules  about  fertilizing  can- 
not be.  made.  Basic-slag  meal  may  prove 
preferable  to  the  acid  phosphate,  or  "floats" 
may  be  of  more  benefit  than  either  as  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid,  together  with  the 
lime  which  it  carries.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Curing  Cow-Peas 

poR  a  long  while  I  was  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  you  cannot  dry  cow-peas 
enough  to  mow  away  without  first  putting 
them  through  a  sweat,  until  some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  came  across  an  article  on 
cow-pea  hay,  credited  to  Professor  Massey 
of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  which  read  about  as 
follows  : 

"Let  your  peas  lay  as  cut,  if  possible,  until 
dry  enough  to  put  in  bam,  as  handling  them 
is  liable  to  shatter  off  the  leaves.  To  test 
for  proper  condition  for  mowing  away,  twist 
the  stems  tightly  in  the  hands,  and  if  no 
moisture  appears,  they  are  ready  to  haul  in. 
No  matter  how  hot  they  get,  never  disturb 
them  after  they  are  once  stored,  as  letting 
in  air  when  hot  and  damp  from  sweat  will 
cause  blue  mold." 

Knowing  Professor  Massey's  reputation  as 
a  cow-pea  expert— probably  the  best  in  the 
whole  country — I  could  not  believe  that  the 
article  had  run  properly  credited  until  I  had 
verified  it  by  personal  correspondence.  Since 
then  I  have  followed  the  course  outlined 
above  and  have  never  failed  to  have  my  hay 
come  out  bright  and  free  of  mold,  though  I 
have  sometimes  had  it  so  hot  that  spon- 
taneous combustion  seemed  imminent. 

I  generally  work  it  into  windrows  as  it  is 
easier  turned  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower, 
and  if  heavy  rain  threatens  I  sometimes  cock, 
but  whenever  I  cannot  wring  moisture  from 
the  stems  I  house  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Professor  Massey  says  in  one  of  his  later 
articles  on  the  subject,  "the  tighter  the  bam, 
the  better,"  but  I  have  succeeded  well  here 
under  our  Texas  conditions  by  storing  in 
an  unchinked  log  building.    R.  M.  Taylor. 


Odd  Crops  in  Odd  Places 

IN  ORDER  to  fill  in  some  of  the  odd  places 
on  our  Texas  farm,  I  thought  I  would  cast 
about  for  a  crop  seldom  used.  I  first  planted 
field-peas  to  sell  green,  but  they  were  not 
profitable.  Next,  I  wanted  the  men  folks 
to  plant  cashaws,  but  they  could  not  find 
time  to  plant  them  early.  I  wanted  them 
planted  early,  so  I  myself  took  them  to  a 
slough  in  the  field  and  planted  them  ia  rich, 
moist  dirt  all  along  the  sides,  taking  care 
not  to  plant  too  close  in  the  hills.  I  knew 
the  vines  would  grow  very  long,  which  they 
did.  My  success  was  pleasing.  The  cashaws 
were  early,  nice,  large  and  prolific.  We  ate 
many  and  gave  away  dozens  and  sold  about 
sixteen  dollars'  worth.  These  cashaws  were 
grown  on  land  that  would  not  have  been 
used  for  anything  else. 

I  saved  a  lot  of  seed,  but  did  not  try  to 
sell  any.  Mrs.  Dora  Geaybill. 

Editor's  Note — "Cashaw"  is  the  natae 
used  all  over  the  South  and  also  by  many 
seedsmen  for  the  Crooked-Necked  Pumpkin. 
This  pumpkin  does  not  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary pumpkin  so  much  raised  in  the  North, 
with  the  exception  of  its  crooked  neck  and 
long,  gourd-shaped  fruit. 


A  harrowing  tale 


Get  Rid  of  Smut 

A  Texas  reader  inquires  about  the  treat- 
ment  of  seed-wheat  for  smut. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  smut,  the  stinking 
smut  and  the  loose  smut.  The  former  makes 
the  grains  larger  than  is  natural,  and  affects 
them  so  as  to  make  -them  brittle  and  offen- 
sive in  smell.  The  latter  is  the  kind  that 
leaves  the  head  bare  of  everything  by  har- 
vest. The  stinking  smut  may  be  prevented 
by  the  formalin  treatment,  in  which  each 
bushel  of  seed  is  treated  with  a  gallon  of  a 
mixture  of  formalin  and  water:  a  pint  of 
formalin  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  Sprinkle 
the  mixture  on  the  pile  of  seed-wheat,  and 
mix  by  shoveling  until  every  grain  is  wet. 
Let  it  stand  overnight  covered  with  sacking. 
Spread  and  dry  until  in  condition  for  drill- 
ing. Spray  drill  and  sacks  before  using  to 
prevent  reinfecting  treated  seed. 

Loose  smut  is  less  common  in  wheat  and 
authorities  are  not  yet  agreed  that  an  effect- 
ive treatment  is  available.  Loose  smut  in 
oats  is  preventable  by  use  of  the  formalin 
treatment  as  used  for  stinking  smut  in  wheat. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


Don't  store  too  much  damp  grain  in  a  bin. 
Spread  it  out  and  let  it  dry. 

Sorrel  is  an  indication  of  acidity  in  the 
soil.  To  remedy  this,  apply  in  the  fall  a 
liberal  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds  of 
basic  slag  to  the  acre.  This  will  keep  down 
the  sorrel  and  greatly  improve  the  fattening 
and  milk-producing  qualities  of  the  pasture. 

The  sugar-cane,  known  in  Louisiana  as 
the  ribbon  cane,  is  being  successfully  grown 
in  this  vicinity  (El  Centre,  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California).  It  is  not  grown  from 
seed,  but  the  joints,  or  eyes,  of  matured 
canes  are  placed  in  rows  and  covered  with 
soil. 


The 
Panhandle 

of  Idaho 


Has  greatly  diversified  land,  climate, 
altitude  and  products.  It  is  a  country  to 
suit  all  comers.  On  one  farm  has  been 
grovra.  a  total  of  112  different  varieties  of  products. 
There  is  a  vast  area  of  cut-over  timber  land  in  the  northern  "Pan- 
handle" admirably  adapted  to  farming.  This  can  be  obtained  at 
prices  as  lov^  as  $10  per  acre.  The  soil  of  Northern  Idaho  is  very 
deepandmade  up  of  richest  ingredients.  AU  the  cereals,  com,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  fruits  and  grasses  grow  in  abundance. 
The  Nez  Perce  and  Camas  Prairie  Country  is  famous  for  its  grain 
productioii,  for  its  blooded  cattle,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  dairying, 
hog-raising  and  general  farming. 

The  Lewiston-Clarkston  region,  with  its  five  and  ten  acre  irrigated 
orchards  and  vineyards,  is  very  attractive  to  homeseekers.  dThe  State  University 
at  Moscow,  a  State  Normal  School  at  Lewiston,  and  the  State  College  at  Pullman, 
Wash.,  offer  exceptional  advantages. 

Write  for  free  copies  of  booklets  "Eastern  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho"  and 
"The  Lewiston-Clarkston-Clearwater  Country"  with  other  literature  and  full  infor- 
mation about  low  Homeseekers'  fares,  effective  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month. 

Address  L.  J.  BRICKER,  Gen'I  Imm;£ratton''Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
31  Morthem  Pacific  Bld^.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 


SOUTHEASTERN 

FARM  LANDS 

Fertile  lands  in  the  Southern  States  from 
$15  to  $50  an  acre  with  abundant  rains 
and  most  favorable  conditions  for  diversi- 
fied farming.  Beef  and  pork  produced  at 
from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Five  to  six 
crops  of  alfalfa  a  season  makes  this  pos- 
sible. Openings  for  dairymen  unexcelled. 
Apple  orchards  pay  from  $100  to  $500 
an  acre.  It's  to  your  advantage  to  inves- 
tigate these  many  opportunities.  Write, 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Ry. 

Room  32, 
1320  Penn  Ave^  JT.W,     WashlngiiOD,  «. 


FOR    INFORMATION  AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
CROWING  SECTION— 

along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
E.N.CLAEK, 
A.&  I.Agt.forVirginla 
and  the  Carolinas, 
Wiltnlngton,  N.  C. 


WILBCJE  McCOT, 
A.  <te  I.  Agt.for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georeia, 
JackBonTille,  Fla. 


Homeseekers— Attention! 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  production  of  grains,  grasses,  live  stock 
and  truck  crops.  Fertile  and  attractive  farm  lands 
may  be  had  at  very  low  prices.  Write  me  at  once 
for  free  descriptive  literature. 

H.F.  Smith,  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.S,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


BROOKSVILLE,  FLORIDA,  BOARD  of  TRADE 

$  600£0Growing  Oranges 
tol  00000  Grape  Fruit  &  Truck 

per  acre 

Our  farmers  also  raise  80  bu.  of  com  to  the  acre.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  Florida  soil  is  rich,  high,  black  hammook  land,  such, 
as  surrounds  our  city.  We,  the  Brooksvllle  Board  of  Irade, 
have  no  land  to  sell,  but  i^nt  to  interest  ambitious  men  with 
from  :^500  to  $1,000  capital  to  help  develop  tremendous  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  advantages  of  Brooksville  and  Her- 
nando County.  Although  farm  and  fruit  land  has  been  stead- 
ily going  up  in  price,  some  good  land  can  still  Wp  ^%  p  p 
be  bought  far  below  its  real  value.  ■  ^  ^ 

Send  for  Free  Book 

It  tells  you  about  the  different  kinds  of 
Florida  soil  and  why  tlie  best  Oranges, 
Grape  Fruit,  Vegetables  and  biggest  Corn 
crops  (80  bu.  to  the  acre)  are  grown  here. 
300  feet  above  the  sea — no  swamps  or 
marshes.  Ideal  climate — schools, churches, 
good  roads,  all  modern  conveniences. 
If  you  are  not  afraid  of  work,  and  have  afe 
least  §500  to  $1,000  capital,  come  to 
Brooksville.  We  need  you  and  will  help 
you  by  giving  the  benefit  of  our  advice 
and  experience.    Write  today 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Box  413,  BROOKSVILLE,  FLA. 


Tlie 


Vital 

Facts 


^^Whether  you  want  to  bale  hay,  alfalfa, 
^timothy  or  sorghum— 12  tons  a  day  or  70  , 
y  tons — get  a  genuine  Ann  Arbor  Baler.  Steel  or 
wood  frame — horse,  belt  power  or  traction  types. 
We  guarantee  greater  capacity,  endurance,  econo-  . 
I   my     Guarantee  is  positive  and  binding,  backed  by 
1  world's  records  and  world's  largest  exclusivt.  hay 

press  factory.  .    ,  ,  ^ 

\  Ann  Arbor  Baiers  cost  no  more,  last  longer,  and 
^    are  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Write  for  Free  printedmatter  and  prices. 
AHN  ARBOR  MACHINE  CO.,  Boz  403 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  " 


p  U  p  I"  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
l*  K  1^  terested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  richest  valley  in 
the  world.  Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands 
of  acres  available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for 
the  man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  No  lands  for  sale:  orgjinize_d_to_ give  reliable  I 
information.  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  As- 
soc'n,  SACRAMENTO, 


j^aiiiit:;u  LU  give  iciiduici 

California 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Years. 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five 

tDCIAUT  DA  in  To  Any  Stallon  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 
rntltln  I  rAlU  taln>.  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wye,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.    Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PIiT  •  •  •  •  Wetgbs  35  lbs.,  108  Sqnare  Feet,  »1.10  per  rolL 
TWO-PI-Y  •  -  -  Welglis  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  ©1.30  per  'oU- 
TBBEF'PI.T  •  Welglis  85  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roU. 

CASH:    We  save  you  the  ■wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  tor  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat.   Cold-  Sun   op  Bain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  adTertisement.  Satisfartion 
gaaranteed  or  money  refnnded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Ulmois  National  BanJc 
CEWTURY  MAWUFACTUWiWC  COMPAWY,  Dept.  69S,E«8t  St.  Louis, 


TERMS 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  October  25,  1911 


La  FoUette's 

Autobiography 

(Just  beginniiig  in  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE.) 

THE  first  chapter  of  La  FoUette's  Autobiography 
appeared  in  the  October  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  and 
called  forth  an  immense  outpouring  of  letters,  tele- 
grams and  newspaper  comment. 

United  States  Senator  Bristow  of  Kansas  writes:  . 

"I  think  the  first  chapter  is  great.  I  wish  every  American  citizen 
could  read  it.    It  would  do  him  good." 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  great  constructive  Boston 
lawyer,  writes: 

"It  is  a  story  of  absorbing  interest.  La  Follette's  character  is 
simple,  yet  is  so  often  misunderstood.  Sometimes  he  is  called  intol- 
erant; but  he  is  tolerant  of  everything  save  of  wrong  done  to  the  peo- 
-  pie.  Sometimes  he  is  called  a  demagogue  and  is  declared  insincere; 
but  it  is  by  those  who  cannot  conceive  his  passionate  love  for  the  peo- 
ple and  his  faith  in  them.  The  reader  of  his  Thirty  Years'  War  for 
the  people  against  privilege  will  learn  of  his  high  constructive  states- 
manship, of  his  justness  to  the  interest  which  he  overcame,  and  of  his 
efficient  administration." 

James  R.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  son  of  President  Garfield,  writes: 

"I  have  read  the  first  chapter.  It  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
not  only  in  making  the  people  understand  La  FoUette,  but  also  in 
encouraging  men  in  other  states  to  make  the  progressive  fight." 

John  M.  Nelson,  United  States  Congressman 
from  Wisconsin,  writes: 

"Every  line  of  La  Follette's  Autobiography  is  thoroughly  suggest- 
ive of  the  man.    His  story  is  exceedingly  interesting." 

G.  W.  Norris,  United  States  Congressman  from 
Nebraska,  writes: 

"This  story  is  exceedingly  fascinating  and  increases  my  affection 
for  the  little  fighting  Senator  to  whom  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  liberty  and  justice  owe  so  much.  I  wish  the  story  might  be  read 
by  every  citizen." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says: 

"The  first  chapter  promises  a  narrative  of  real  events  as  interesting 
as  any  of  the  political  fiction  which  has  been  thrust  upon  the  public 
in  recent  years." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  says: 

"Americans  will  not  fail  to  read  a  remarkable  periodical  offering, 
the  Autobiography  of  La  FoUette.  The  voice  of  the  man  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  not  longer  one  in  a  wilderness.  He  is  a  power  in  the  politics 
where  once  he  was  a  joke — at  least,  numerous  fools  so  considered  him." 

United  States  Senator  Gronna  of  North  Dakota 

writes: 

"Everyone  interested  in  the  cause  of  good  government  will  read 
with  intense  interest  the  account  of  the  contest  in  Wisconsin  by  the 
leading  figure  in  it." 

Francis  E.  McGovern,  governor  of  Wisconsin, 

writes: 

"I  have  read  the  first  chapter  of  La  Follette's  Autobiography  with 
very  great  interest.  Accurate  in  its  statements  of  facts,  novel  in  the 
arrangement  of  ideas  and  incidents,  simple,  rapid  and  clear  in  its  ac- 
counts of  leading  tendencies,  it  is  a  splendid  introduction  to  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  Progressive  movemeni." 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  D.  Williams,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Michigan,  writes: 

"The  first  chapter  of  La  Follette's  Autobiography  is  an  intensely 
interesting  human  document.  The  story  of  the  man's  life  and  the 
incidental  revelation  of  his  character  are  fascinating,  but  of  still 
deeper  interest  is  the  insight  the  story  gives  into  the  inner  methods 
of  our  politics  and  the  origin  and  inspiration  of  the  new  progressive 
movement." 

W.  S.  U'Ren  of  Oregon,  a  famous  and  exceed- 
ingly able  promoter  of  ,  sound  democratic  ideas  in  the 
Far  West,  writes: 

"I  congratulate  the  young  men  of  our  country  on  your  pubUcation 
of  Senator  La  Follette's  Autobiography.  I  wish  it  might  be  read  within 
the  next  six  months  by  every  voter  in  the  United  States." 

The  American  Magazine  is  published  bv  the  publishers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  will  send  The  American 
Magazine  to  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  for  a  year 
for  $1  50,  and  we  will  send  Woman's  Home  Companion 
for  a  year  for  $1.50.  Until  November  10,  we  will  send 
both  The  American  Magazine  and  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  each  for  a  whole  year,  for  the  special  price  of 
$2.20 — a  saving  of  80  cents.  We  will  send  you  the 
November  American  Magazine  for  15  cents. 

The  American  Magazine 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Compzuiy 

Springfield,  Ohio 

(Or  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City) 


;       GARDENING  \ 

\  By  T.  Greinkr  \ 

Vegetarians  are  Not  Elxempt 

1HATE  to  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  me, 
the  near-vegetarian,  to  be  sick.  I  have 
just  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  an  over- 
indulgence in  the  good  things  that  garden, 
orchard  and  vineyard  ofifered  all  season  long 
in  so  great  and  tempting  variety  and  abun- 
dance. Usually  it  is  not  so  risky  to  eat  a 
little  too  freely  at  the  regular  meals  of  the 
natural  foods,  the  products  of  the  garden, 
as  of  meats,  fried  and  greasy  things,  pastry 
and  sweetmeats.  The  trouble,  however,  and 
the  greater  danger,  seems  to  be  that  grapes, 
peaches,  prunes,  apples,  pears,  tomatoes  and 
melons,  ever  within  easy  reach,  tempt  us  to 
eat  of  these  things  freely  between  meals, 
thus  refusing  to  give  our  stomachs  the 
chance  to  have  thoroughly  done  with  one 
load  when  another  is  piled  on  top  of  it.  I 
am  "cutting  out"  this  eating  fruit  and  other 
delicacies  between  meals,  and  restricting 
myself  to  the  regular  meals,  preferably  two, 
with  perhaps  an  apple,  raw  or  baked,  in  the 
evening. 


Sweet-Corn  Fodder 

This  morning,  going  through  my  sweet- 
corn  patches  where  "the  boys"  have  cut  and 
shocked  the  stalks,  I  found  some  of  the 
shocks  carelessly  tied,  or  not  tied  at  all,  and 
many  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind.  The  fod- 
der is  as  valuable  to  us  as  were  the  ears, 
especially  in  these  times  of  high  hay  and 
grain  prices,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
the  stalks  lying  around  loose  exposed  to  the 
fall  rains.  When  hauling  corn-fodder  to 
the  bam  for  the  cows,  we  first  gather  the 
loose  shocks  and  see  to  it  that  those  remain- 
ing in  the  field  are  securely  tied.  They  bear 
watching  right  along,  however.  High  winds 
are  liable  to  tear  some  of  them  to  pieces. 
Tall,  weedy  grasses  make  very  good  and 
substantial  bands.  Where  the  land  has  been 
kept  very  free  from  weedy  growths,  how- 
ever, we  use  common  binder-twine.  In  short, 
we  try  to  save  every  bit  of  fodder.  At  this 
time,  when  getting  the  stalks  ready  for  feed- 
ing to  cows,  I  am  often  astonished  to  find  so 
many  and  so  nearly  cured  nubbins  and  ears 
still  on  them.  And  how  my  fowls  enjoy 
this  sweet  ration  I 


Fall  Spinach  Now  Ready 

From  now  on  and  during  the  balance  of 
the  fall  we  shall  have  a  generous  supply  of 
spinach.  An  occasional  mess  of  it  will  have 
a  happy  effect  in  helping  to  regulate  kidney 
and  bowel  action.  I  also  like  the  taste  of  it, 
and  much  more  than  the  stalks  or  leaves  of 
the  much-praised  "Swiss  chard."  The  fall 
has  been  somewhat  dry,  yet  the  spinach  has 
made  good  growth  and,  stimulated  by  a  late 
dressing  (light)  of  nitrate  of  soda,  it  will 
give  a  big  leaf  growth.  Nitrate  of  soda 
applications  usually  have  this  effect  on  spin- 
ach in  a  particularly  marked  degree,  and 
should  not  be  neglected  if  this  chemical  can 
be  had  without  much  trouble.  I  have  never 
made  such  a  glaring  success  of  spinach  sown 
in  late  fall  for  spring  use,  but  I  always  sow 
a  little  seed,  and  manage  to  get  a  mess  or 
two.  In  my  estimation,  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  spring  greens. 


What  About  Growth? 

We  have  varieties  of  table-beet  and  of 
early  radishes  that  make  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  top  and  a  comparatively 
early  and  good-sized  root.  There  may  be  par- 
ticular "quality"  in  the  foliage.  It  is  not 
always  the  largest  stomach  that  has  the 
greatest  power  of  digestion.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  the  growth  above 
ground  is  a  very  good  indication  of  what 
goes  on  below  ground.  I  have  seen  potatoes 
produce  an  excessive  and  rank  growth  of 
vines  with  hardly  a  sign  of  tubers  at  the 
root.  But  I  have  never  seen  a  big  hill  of 
nice  tubers  growing  without  a  fair-sized  and 
perfectly  healthy  top.  The  rank  top  growth, 
abnormal  in  itself,  was  produced  by  abnor- 
mal conditions,  excess  of  nitrogen,  shade, 
etc.  It  is  by  no  means  a  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  will  tell  the  expert  at  first  glance 
that  little  is  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
tubers,  just  as  much  as  the  strong,  healthy 
top  at  time  of  maturity  will  tell  him  of  the 
big  yield  in  the  hill,  or  as  the  dwarfish,  sickly 
tops  of  another  will  tell  him  of  the  few  and 
small  potatoes  below. 

I  have  just  learned  how  little  there  is  to 
a  man  when  his  stomach  refuses  to  work. 
His  head  may  be  all  right ;  his  heart  and 
kidneys  and  bowels  may  be  in  good  shape. 
But  when  the  stomach  is  on  a  strike,  the 
whole  person  is  down  and  out.  The  leaves 
are  the  stomach  of  the  plant.  The  fluid 
nutrients  are  brought  up  from  the  roots, 
worked  over  by  the  leaves  and  returned,  in 
part,  to  the  roots  to  feed  them,  or  to  be 
stored,  for  future  use,  in  tubers,  bulb,  bud 
formation  or  root  extension.  Without  this 
office  of  the  tops  or  leaves,  there  can  be  no 
further  growth  of  root,  bulb  or  tuber.  The 
plant  is  "down  and  out"  until  new  top 
growth  is  made,  and  if  this  top  growth  is 


prevented  for  any  length  of  time,  the  roots 
must  die.  This  explanation  should  answer, 
almost  without  further  addition,  three  ques- 
tions which  I  am  Eisked  to  reply  to  by  an 
amateur  grower  in  Indiana,  namely :  (I) 
"Should  we  let  the  asparagus  shoots  grow 
after  the  close  of  the  cutting  season  or  keep 
them  cut?"  (2)  "Will  the  bending  over  of 
onion-tops  surely  make  the  bulbs  in  the 
ground  grow  larger?"  (3)  "Will  cutting 
back  potato-tops  after  blooming  cause  the 
potatoes  in  the  hill  to  grow  larger?" 

Nature  has  not  intended  that  there  should 
be  any  antagonism  between  top  and  root 
growth  in  any  plant.  Both  are  essential  to 
the  plant's  life  and  welfare.  One  helps  the 
other. 

It  must  always  be  the  gardener's  first 
aim  to  keep  the  stomach  of  the  plant, 
the  leaves,  in  normally  healthy  condition 
and  thrift,  neither  exciting  it  by  undue  stim- 
ulation, nor  weakening  or  reducing  it  by 
undue  mutilation. 

Bearing  these  principles  in  mind,  there- 
fore, we  let  the  asparagus-stalks  grow  just 
as  long  in  the  fall  as  they  will,  in  fact  urge 
the  plants  to  make  as  much  growth  as  pos- 
sible by  manure  or  fertilizer  applications 
made  right  after  the  cutting  season,  and 
only  cut  the  tops  when  they  show,  by  getting 
yellow,  that  they  have  completed  their 
growth.    Then  off  with  them  ! 

Bending,  rolling  or  breaking  the  onion- 
tops  over  in  the  fall,  or  at  approach  of 
maturity,  may  hasten  the  ripening  process, 
but  it  will  make  the  bulbs  larger  only  to 
the  slight  extent  that  a  part  of  the  top  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  bulb.  But  cutting  the 
potato-tops  back  after  the  blooming  season 
would  be  about  as  foolish  a  piece  oi 
bnsiness  as  any  gardener  could  possiblj 
engage  in. 


KeJe  Among  the  Beets 

Kale  which  was  sown  in  some  of  the 
vacant  spots  in  the  mangel  patch  has  done 
very  nicely  and  is  now  large  enough  that 
we  might  have  had  some  kale  greens  for 
some  weeks.  But  it  is  not  at  its  best  until 
it  has  been  exposed  to  quite  severe  freezing. 
Besides,  I  find  it  badly  infested  with  gray 
cabbage-lice.  The  plants  must  be  sprayed 
at  once  with  one  of  the  various  soap  or  kero- 
sense  emulsions  or  a  solution  of  tobacco- 
extract.  This  must  be  thoroughly  done,  as 
the  curly  leaves  offer  so  many  hiding-places 
for  the  insects.  The  plants  being  high, 
however,  they  are  more  easily  sprayed  from 
underneath  than  cabbages. 


That  Aching  Void 

WHEN  he  began  his  dinner,  the  little  boy 
declared  that  he  had  an  aching  void  in 
his  stomach. 

When  he  finished,  he  groaned. 
"What's   the   matter,    son?"    asked  the 
father. 

"Well,"  replied  the  little  boy,  "the  void's 
gone,  all  right,  but  the  ache  is  still  there." 


Junco 

THE  common  complaint,  "that  all  spar- 
rows look  alike,  '  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Junco  or  slate-colored  snow-bird,  for 
in  habits  only,  and  not  iti  dress,  does  he 
resemble  the  ever-present  sparrows.  His 
habits,  size  and  short,  thick  bill  are 
decidedly  "sparrowy,"  but  not  his  colors. 
The  upper  parts,  throat  and  breast  are 
slate ;  underneath  and  outer  tail  feathers, 
white  ;  the  latter  are  seen  best  when  the 
bird  is  flying. 

In  the  States,  the  bird  is  a  winter  resi- 
dent, coming  with  the  October  frosts  and 
departing  again  with  the  advent  of  the 
warm  season  in  early  April. 


They  are  so  numerous,  frequenting 
weedy  fields,  roadsides  and  the  border  of 
the  woods,  that  they  cannot  very  well  be 
overlooked. 


They  associate  with  the  tree-sparrows, 
and  the  two  species  are  usually  found  in 
flocks  of  various  sizes.  While  they  are 
not  the  singers  that  some  of  the  other 
sparrows  are,  their  common  note,  a  sharp 
"click,"  is  quite  musical  when  uttered  by 
a  number  of  birds  in  unison. 

According  to  the  Biological  Survey, 
"The  effect  of  the  Junco  during  its  stay 
on  agricultural  land  is  of  unmixed  benefit, 
for  few  other  sparrows  eat  as  many  of 
the  noxious  weed-seeds  as  the  Junco." 

H.  W.  Weisgerber. 
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Farm  Notes 


Landlordism — Food  Shortage 

MONG  the  letters  of  in- 
quiry I  have  received 
recently  are  several 
from  subscribers  who 
live  in  cities,  and  they 
are  asking  why  the  price 
of  beef,  pork  and  poul- 
try is  so  high.  Also, 
why  farmers  are  de- 
manding such  outlandish 
prices  for  eggs.  These 
people  are  honest  in 
their  inquiries.  They 
think  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  they 
want  to  learn  > what  it  is.  One  business  man 
asks  me  why  farmers  quit  producing  beef 
and  pork.  What  is  the  matter,  anyway? 
He  says :  "I  come  to  you  for  information 
because  you  are  right  among  the  farmers  and 
DUght  to  know." 

Farmers  partly  abandoned  pork  and  beef 
production  for  several  reasons.  The  prin- 
tipal  one  is  because  corn  has  been  worth 
more  in  market  as  grain  than  as  pork  or 
beef.  When  corn  is  worth  as  much  as  pork 
and  beef,  farmers  will  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  feeding  it  to  hogs  and  cattle.  They  have 
run  the  risk  of  producing  the  grain,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  run  another  risk  of  turn- 
ing it  into  meat.  The  loss  of  a  single  animal 
that  has  been  fed  up  to  market  condition,  or 
very  near  it,  would  cut  a  big  hole  in  their 
profits,  and  as  the  grain  is  worth  ias  much 
en  the  market  as  the  meat,  they  sell  the 
frain  and  avoid  the  work,  trouble  and  risk 
of  turning  it  into'  meat. 

New  Problems  Arising 

Some  years  ago,  I  told  readers  of  Farm 
iND  Fireside  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of 
theap  corn.  With  cheap  corn  went  cheap 
meat.  We  will  have  cheaper  meat,  I  think, 
lhan  we  have  just  now,  but  I  doubt  mightily 
lhat  it  ever  again  will  be  as  cheap  as  it  has 
lean  in  the  past. 

There  are  several  new  problems  before  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  solved  sooner  or  later.  The  old  hap- 
lazard  methods  of  managing  and  feeding 
Jtock  will  have  to  be  changed  to  those  of  a 
more  intensive,  sanitary  and  safe  order. 
More  stock — cattle  and  hogs — can  be  raised 
jnd  fatted  than  ever  has  been  done  before, 
lut  many  men  will  handle  a  few  head,  in- 
itead  of  one  man  producing  a  large  number. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a  properly  balanced 
lystem  of  agriculture  is  landlordism.  Land- 
kirdism  is  not  so  bad  if  it  is  intelligent ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  landlordism  of  this  coun- 
try, taken  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  being 
intelligent.  The  owner  of  the  land  wants 
immediate  returns — the  largest  possible — 
ind  he  is  constantly  urging  his  tenants  to 
fring  all  possible  from  the  soil.  He  will 
fonsent  to  clovering  or  other  means  of  fer- 
tilizing only  when  he  is  compelled  to  by  re- 
jeated  crop  failures.  And  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  his  rule  is  his  opposition  to  long 
leases.  In  some  of  the  old  countries  leases 
ire  made  for  ten  to  more  than  twenty  years, 
Jnd  cannot  be  terminated  before  the  lease 
txpires  by  any  cranky  whim  of  the  landlord, 
lut  only  by  a  court  and  for  persistent  viola- 
tion of  the  plain  terms  of  the  lease. 

A  tenant  farming  under  a  long  and  liberal 
fease  is  quite  as  much  interested  in  conserv- 
ing fertility  as  the  owner,  because  it  means 
letter  crops  and  more  profit  for  him.  It  is 
snfortunate  that  landlordism  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  country,  because  it  is  a 
lystem  that  does  not  build  up  a  sturdy,  re- 
liant yeomanry  that  makes  a  nation  great 
and  powerful,  but  a  servile  class  that  has 
little  interest  in  public  affairs  other  than 
to  keep  down  taxation.  I  hardly  think  that 
landlordism  in  this  country  will  long  keep 
the  pace  it  is  going  now.  The  plain  people 
nave  the  making  of  the  laws  and  ere  long 
there  will  be  some  mighty  changes  brought 
1  about  with  respect  to  the  land. 

Feed  Some  Steers 

,      At  present  we  have  to  deal  with  conditions 
i  4s  they  exist.    As  the  price  of  corn  has 
advanced  farmers  have  decreased  the  num- 
ber of  animals  kept,  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  there  is  a  shortage,  but  in  the  matter  of 
nogs  it  will  soon  be  made  up,  because  they 
can  now  be  fed  corn  at  a  good  profit,  and 
larmers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  increase 
tneir  herds.     Tenant   farmers   have  very 
meager  facilities   for  raising   and  feeding 
cattle,  therefore  the  shortage  will  have  to  be 
made  up  by  farmers  who  own  their  farms, 
t         'O""  this  reason  the  shortage  will  be 
r  slowly.    I  am  well  satisfied,  how- 

iT'^'i  owners  of  farms  will  soon  discover 
e  fact  that  exclusive  grain-growing  is 
destructive  to  fertility,  and  a  ruinous  policy, 
rarmers  will  find  that  they  can  raise  and 
leea  a  few  head  of  cattle  with  profit  to  them- 
selves and  great  benefit  to  their  land,  and  I 
leei  sure  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
wnen  every  farm-owner  will  be  turning  off 
a  tew  good  beeves  each  year.  Then  the 
supply  of  beef  will  be  steadier  than  in  past 
years.  t-« 

l-RED  GrUNDV. 


A  Giant  Sycamore 

THE  engraving  of  the  sycamore-tree  in  the 
June  Idth  issue  calls  to  mind  the  largest 
sycamore-tree  in  Indiana.  This  tree  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  on  the 
farm  we  own.  All  canal-men  said  it  had  no 
equal  from  Vincennes  to  Lake  Erie. 

At  the  ground  the  tree  was  sixty-three 
feet  in  circumference — it  was  hollow,  and 
on  the  west  side  there  was  an  opening  some 
eight  feet  wide  and  extending  fully  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  One  could  shoulder  a 
twelve-foot  rail  and  turn  around  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  tree.  We  removed  all  loose 
material  from  the  hollow,  put  up  doors  to 
the  opening  and  for  several  years  we  kept 
hogs  and  calves  in  the  hollow  through  cold, 
stormy  weather. 

In  1870,  the  immense  top,  then  much 
decayed,  became  dangerous  to  stock  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  remove  this  old  giant — 
this  we  now  know  was  a  great  mistake. 
Preparatory  to  its  removal  a  fire  was  started 
in  the  hollow  which  burned  for  several  days, 
which  consumed  all  the  dry  matter  and 
reduced  the  width  of  the  shell  to  about  three 
feet.  We  then  began  sawing  and  chopping 
around  this  shell  until  it  became  dangerous 
for  one  to  work  on  the  inside.  Chopping 
was  continued  until  the  tree  was  felled. 
For  thirty  feet  the  diameter  was  fully  thir- 
teen feet.  It  required  several  years  to 
dispose  of  this  large  trunk.  Those  were  not 
days  of  photographic  art,  so  this  grand  old 
tree  exists  in  our  memory  only. 

About  twenty  rods  from  this  sycamore 
stood  the  largest  black-walnut  tree  in  this 
section — this  tree  was  six  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  stump.  Two  saw-logs,  one  ten  and 
the  other  twelve  feet  long,  were  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  tree.  At  this  height  it 
formed  three  large  branches  which  gave  two 
logs  each,  or  six  in  all ;  the  smallest  of  these 
six  was  equal  in  size  to  the  first  cut  of  any 
ordinary  walnut-tree.  We  sold  that  tree  to 
a  lumberman  for  five  dollars.  The  lumber 
that  tree  made  would  now  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  price  of  the  farm.  Jl  H.  Haynes. 


A  solid  concrete  silo,  35  feet  high  and  14  feet 
clear  inside,  built  without  reinforcement 
of  any  kind,  by  the  farmer  and  his  farm 
help.    Cost,  about  230  dollars 


Bees 


a  Success  in  Kansas 

MY  FIRST  swarm  of  bees  came  to  tae  unex- 
pectedly one  morning  in  June,  some  five 
or  six  years  ago.  A  suitable  box  with  cross- 
pieces  nailed  in  it  made  a  very  satisfactory 
hive  for  this  first  swarm.  I  never  tried  to 
hive  bees  before,  but  I  had  seen  it  done  by 
others,  and  so  accomplished  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. Since  that  they  have  been  my 
special  care.  Every  year  I  got  new  swarms, 
but  after  having  ten  concluded  that  was 
enough  for  me  to  care  for  besides  my  other 
work.  I,  therefore,  sold  all  from  that  time 
on,  and  they  brought  profitable  returns. 
There  is  good  money  in  this  work,  for  the 
expense  is  comparatively  nothing  except  for 
the  hives.  The  bee-keeping  business  can  be 
easily  managed  by  the  women  folks,  and 
does  not  require  much  attention. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Burk. 


Of  National  Importance 

The  Social  Center  Association  of  America,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.   October  28,  1911 


National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Illinois.  October 
26— November  4,  1911 


National  Creamery  Buttermakers'  Association. 
Chicago,  Illinois.    November  1-3,  1911 

A  oerican  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  New 
York.   November  3-12,  1911 


NEitional  Horse  Show,  New  York  City.  November 
18-25,  1911 


Horse  Sbow,  Chicago,  Illinois.   November  27 — 
December  2,  1911 

American  Society  of  Equity,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Decembers,  1911 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  ChicagTO, 
Illinois.   December  2-9.  1911 


National  Mid-Winter  Sheep  Show,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.   December  13-i6,  1911 


Ball  Means  Years  of  Qua 
and  8,000,000  Wearers 

Every  pair  of  the  famous  "BALL-BAND" 
Rubber  Boots  and  Arctics  and  All-Knit  Wool  Boots 
and  Socks  is  trade-marked  with  the  RED  ball. 

Only  the  highest  grade  of  materials  and  work- 
tnanship  are  allowed 4o  receive  this  trade-mark. 
This  is  the  "BALL-BAND"  standard.    It  has 
been  in  force  from  the  very  beginning. 
"BALL-BAND"  footwear  has  changed  only  in 
one  direction — for  the  better. 

This  is  why  it  has  won  more  than 
eight  million  wearers — why  these 
millions  will  not  be  satisfied 
,.  with  anything  else, 

A  tf  WecouldsaveowtfwjV/jow 
Arctic      dollars  a  j/^arby putting 
less  quality  into  "BALL-BAND." 
The  loss  would  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  otir  footwear, 


(Red) 


But  in 
all  the 
years  this 
company 
has  not,  nor  will 
it  ever  cheapen 
the  quality  of  its 
goods  to  meet  compe- 
tition. 
Look  for  the 
RED  BALL  sign 
when  you  go  to  buy 
rubber  footwear.  Many 
dealers  display  these  signs  in 
their  windows  or  store  fronts  "Ball-Band" 
for  the  guidance  of  the  con-  4-Buckle 
stantly  increasing  number  Arctic 
who  are  asking  about  "BALL-BAND" 
footwear. 

Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not, 
you  are  sure  to  find  the  RED  BALL 
trade-mark  on  all  "BALL- BAND" 
goods.   Insist  on  seeing  it.  It  is  your 
protection.   Forty-five  thousand 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
sell  "BALL-BAND"  goods.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us,  mentioning  his 
name,   and  we 
will  see  that 
you  are 
fitted. 


'//M 


(72) 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 
"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Qaaliiy 


'Ball-Band" 
Coon  Tail 
Knit  Boot 


ROOFING 


»Tin  makes  a  good  roof  ifym 
"paint  it. 

Canvas  makes  a  good  root  if  you 
paint  it. 

Any  felt  makes  a  good  roof  if 
you  paint  it. 

Even  paper  makes  a  good  roof 
if  you  paint  it. 

But  Amatite  makes  a  good  roof 
if  you  DOiSTT  paint  it. 

On  a  painted  roof,  the  paint  is 
what  gives  the  real  protection. 
The  rest  of  it  has  no  function 
except  to  provide  a  smooth  un- 
broken surface  with  no  seams  or 
cracks,  to  which  the  paint  can  be 
applied.  Anything  which  has 
strength  enough  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  it  away  or  the  rain 
from  beating  it  in,  will  be  water- 
proof if  you  use  paint  enough. 

Amatite  Roofing,  however,  needs 
no  painting.  It  is  a  real  roofing — 


Modern  View 
of  the  Roofing  Question 

a  roofing  that  can  be  left  out  in  the 
rain  without  the  slightest  damage. 

The  wearing  surface  is  mineral 
matter  embedded  into  a  heavy 
coating  of  pitch  and  never  nee& 
painting. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
sample  of  Amatite  free  of  charge 
if  you  will  send  a  postal  request 
for  it  to  our  nearest  ofiice.  The 
sample  will  show  you  what  the 
mineral  surface  is  like. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

A  lustrous  carbon  black  paint,  very 
cheap,  very  durable — for  protecting  all 
kinds  of  metal  and  wood  work, 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

Nevr  York     Chicago     Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Pittsburg    Cincinnati  ^^SK 
Kansas  City  MinneapoU* 
New  Orleans  Seattle 
Londoa,  England 
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Loading  caniers  with  asphalt  at  Trinidad  Lake 

Go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
roofing  question — if  you 
want  to  save  money  on  your 
roof. 

Don't  be  caught  by  mere 
looks  and  mysterious  terms. 
Find  out  what  the  roofing  is 
made  of. 

And  the  time  to  find  out  is 
before  you  buy — it  is  often 
;  costly  to  find  out  afterward. 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Aspliak  Roofing 

is  made  of  natural  asphalt. 

The  difference  between  natural  as- 
phalt and  manufactured  or  artificial 
''asphalts"  is  great.  Natural  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt  contains  natural  oils  which 
give  1%  lasting  life.  They  are  sealed  in 
Genasco  and  stay  there  to  defend  it  per- 
manently against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat, 
and  cold. 

Artificial  asphalts  are  residual  prod- 
ucts. _  Same  way  with  coal  tar.  They 
are  mixed  with  oils  which  makes  them 
pliable  for  a  while,  but  the  oils  evapo- 
rate quickly  when  exposed  to  sun  and 
air;  they  leave  the  roofing  lifeless,  and 
it  cracks  and  leaks. 

'  When  you  get  Genasco  you  can  be 
sure  of  roofing  that  lasts.  And  roofing 
that  lasts  is  the  only  kind  worth  having. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  thelasting  waterproof 
fastening  for  seams— prevents  nail-leaks,  and 
does  away  with  unsightly  cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  either  Genasco  mineral 
or  smooth  surface  roofings  with  Kant-leak  Kleets 
packed  in  the  roll.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write 
tox  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

Largest  prodaceri  of  asphnit,  and  Inr^ett 
manufaoiurera  of  reiul;  ruoliiig  In  tb«  wurl<L 

Philadelphia 

Uew  York     San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cro3s-section  Genasco  Model  Roofing 


Crushed  Quartz 
^^^^     _     ^^Ifcttfi  Trinidad  I, alfc  Asphalt 
^•^^3^£^^=c=::;^^^^^^^^  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-satnrated  Burlap 
Trinidad  1-ake  Asphalt 


Absolutely  the  best  wagon  built  for  every  kind 
of  heavy  tenminE  Low  steel  wheels,  wiue  tires. 
Will  last  a  liletime  witUout  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

for  farm  wrgons 
— nny  size  to  tit 
^^a,  nny  nxie.  Send 
f(ir  our  free 
hook  let  before 
J  on  I  >ny  a  wnfjon 
  or  11  F<  t  of  wheels. 

EMPmE  MFG.  CO..  Box  68-L,  QuSncy.lSI. 


White  Lead  on  the 

¥?iTm— Vehicles 

Yoii  can't  afford  to  notjlrct 
painlitiK  your  farm  wai^ons.  A 
fi'W  small  cracks  will  k-t  in  the 
weather,  the  wood  will  bc^in 
to  rot.  the  timlx'r  to  weaken, 
and  a  break  down  will  follow. 
Neglect   ruins   morp  wagons 

Good  old-fashioned  paml  made  of 

"Dutch  Boy  Painter" 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil  is  what  waeons  need. 
It  holds  to  the  wood  like  a  nail  and  lills  every 
crack  and  crevice.  The  surface  of  tlie  wood 
is  protected  aeainst  moisture  until  the  paint 
is  Mcriiallv  W'>rn  away. 

Our  Free  Paintinff  Helps.  Wc  will  send  you 
ff'-e  >n  reguesi  color  schemes  and  miscellaneous 
pointing  instructions,     Ask  for  Helps  No.  1647. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPAITT 

New  York    eineland    «  hii-ai»o    Si  Louis  Uo.hIod 
Biiffiilo    rinr-hiiiatl    6an  Franclscii 
,  (Jolii.  T.  U'wis  &  llTos.  Co..  I'liiln-lplplila) 
'  (NatloDal  LcU  &  Oil  ''o-,  Pittatmrgh) 


Headwork  Shop 

A  Feature  in  Farm  and  Fireside  for  Farm  Folks  to  Follow 


Folding  Harrow 

tt; 

1.  s 


HE  handiest  thing 
I  have  handled  for 
some  time  is  a  har- 
row that  does  not  have 
to  be  loaded.  All  that  is 
necessary  when  you 
wish  to  go  from  one 
field  to  another  is  to 
take  hold  of  one  side 
ind  turn  it  over  on 
top  of  the  other,  and 
then  turn  both  pieces  on  their  edges.  The 
harrow  then  rests  on  the  cleats  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  iron  on  the  front  end  of 
the  two  parallel  pieces  protects  the  front 
end,  and  the  harrow  is  then  ready  to  travel 
on  any  kind  of  a  road.  The  irons  can  be 
made  of  old  wagon-tires,  except  the  long 
rod  (R),  which  runs  full  length  of  the 
harrow. 

R  is  a  three-fourths  or  a  one-inch  rod 
running  through  the  harrow  and  connecting 
the  hinges  on  the  irons  (A),  each  iron  being 
about  two  inches  wide  and  one-fourth  or 
three-eighths  inches  thick  and  having  the 
end  turned  back,  form- 
ing a  socket  like  the 
hinge  on  a  gate.  H  is 
the  hook  to  which  the 
doubletree  is  fastened 
by  its  clevis.  The 
cleats  (C)  are  pieces 
of  wood  about  one 
foot  long  and  two  anrl 
one-half  or  three  inches  square  bolted  on 
the  side  so  that  the  harrow  can  be  turned 
on  its  back  and  ride.  The  cleats  and  the 
ends  should  be  iron  so  as  to  prevent  wear 
and  to  keep  them  from  splitting. 

Sherman  Sloter. 


HQ.  2. 


Float  \  'alv 

N 


OT  wishing  to 
draw  water 
from  the  pond  for 
my  stock  nor  want- 
ing to  let  them  to 
it,  I  planned  this 
device  :  Place  a  pipe 
^  about  two  inches 
]/  in  diameter  through 
the  dam  of  a  pond, 
then  put  an  ell>ow  on  the  pipe,  projecting 
down  into  trough  about  three  inches.  Then 
get  a  light  board  six  inches  square,  and  to 
this  nail  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  wood  which 
will  just  fit  into  the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 
Put  a  staple  in  each  corner  of  the  board  and 
fasten  it  with  a  fine  wire  over  top  of  pipe. 
Leave  it  so  that  it  can  drop  about  an  inch. 
When  the  trough  fills  up,  the  float  raises  and 
stops  the  water,  but  drops  again  as  soon  as 
water  is  used.  Vernon  Canter. 


Garden  Hoes 


HERE  are  two 
splendid  hoes 
for  the  ga-den  or 
vineyard.  For 
No.  1,  take  a  ply 
from  an  old  bug- 
gy-spring. Have  it 
made  any  length  desired,  flatten  ami  sharpen 
the  ends.  Have  two  holes  punched  about 
one  inch  apart  in  center  to  fasten  to  handle. 
Take  two  flat  four-inch  pieces  of  iron,  round 
at  one  end  with  threads,  so  as  to  holt  the 
spring  to  the  handle.  Punch  two  holes 
through  the  flat  irons;  also  bore  two  holes 
through  handle.  Put  two  small  bolts  through. 
The  round  ends  of  irons  go  through  the  holes 
in  spring.     Fasten  with  nuts. 

No.  2  is  made  exactly  like  No.  1,  except 
that  one  end  of  spring  is  split  and  spread 
so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  fork.  The  fiat  ends 
of  the  fork  are  sharp  and  make  an  extra 
good  hoe.  Ned  Kerr. 


H 


A  Fine  Shower 

AVE  a  plumber  fit  a 
piece    of    iron  pipe 


(about  four  inches  long) 
with  a  valve,  same  as 
used  with  steam-radia- 
tors, into  the  bottom  of 
a  large  galvanized  pail. 
On  this  solder  a  sprink- 
ler top.  Get  a  suiialile 
length  of  stout  rope,  tie 
securely  to  the  pail  and 
pass  through  a  pnll.y 
which  is  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  or  beam  over- 
head. Put  some  loops  in 
the  rope  and  fasten  to  a 
hook  on  side  wall.  You 
can  have  vour  bath  hung  high  or  low.  The 
loop  in  the  rope  will  keep  it  from  slipping 
through  the  pulley  when  you  are  filling  the 
pail.  The  valve  regulates  the  flow,  making 
it  fast  or  slow.  Han?  this  o\  er  a  'iath-tub  or 
ordinary  wash-tub.  The  outfit  costs  from  $1.25 
to  $2,  according  to  size  and  materials.  Water 
runs  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  minutes, 
depending  on  size  of  pail.  We  have  found 
this  a  delightful  and  practical  bath,  either 
hot  or  cold.  A  small  amount  of  water  goes 
a  long  way,  making  it  especially  desirable 
for  the  farmer  who  doesn't  have  a  water 
system.  C.  S.  Hillerby. 


When  you  are  sure  that  you  are  going  to 
use  your  brushes  several  days  in  succession, 
it  is  well  enough  to  hang  them  in  water  just 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  bristles.  But  the 
way  to  clean  them  to  keep  them  is  to  first 
work  and  shake  out  what  paint  you  can, 
then  take  a  little  kerosene  in  a  dish  and 
work  out  more,  repeat  the  operation  with 
more  kerosene.  Then  take  hot  water  (not 
boiling)  and  hard  soap  and,  after  you  have 
thoroughly  washed  the  brush  and  shaken 
out  what  water  you  can,  just  work  a  little  of 
the  dry  soap  through  the  bristles  and  smooth 
the  brush  into  shape  and  lay  it  away,  and 
it  is  ready  to  use  at  any  time.  The  most 
important  thing  of  all  is  to  buy  good  brushes. 

Howard  C.  Closson. 


Care  of  Paint-Brushes 

Everywhere  I  go  I  see  dried-up  paint- 
brushes. I  have  brushes  which  I  have 
had  for  ten  years,  used  in  all  kinds  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  and  fhey  are  just  as  soft  and 
pliable,  even  if  the  bristles  are  worn  shorter. 


The  Cow  Does  Not  Kick 

DRAW  the  rods 
out,  lead  the 
cow  in  from  be- 
hind, place  the 
rods  in  position 
again,  tie  the 
cow  to  manger- 
post  and  go  to 
milking.  The 
cow  can't  kick. 
I  am  using  one 

of  these  devices  and  find  it  a  pleasure  to 
milk  now,  when  I  was  always  in  fear 
before.  M.  L.  Sutherland. 


A  Gate-Utch  That  Will  Hold 


THE  gates  on  a 
stock  farm 


should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they 
will  swing  shut, 
and  also  should 
have  a  latch  that 
will  catch  and  one 
that  will  hold 
them  secure  when 
shut.  The  one  in 
the  drawing  is 
easy  of  construction,  and  may  be  fitted  to 
any  gate  made  of  slats  running  horizontally. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the 
working  parts  when  the  catches  are  with- 
drawn. The  catches  are  held  in  the  notches 
by  means  of  a  coiled  spring  fastened  to  the 
center  upright  pieces  on  the  gate.  The  draw- 
ing is  self-explanatory.       J.  W.  Griffin. 


Hang  Up  the  Hogs 

The  accompany- 
ing sketch  tf 
shows  how  1  hang 
my  hogs  without 
a  lift.  Get  a  good, 
heavy  post  (A) 
fourteen  feet  long. 
Nine  feet  from 
bottom  of  post 
(B)  make  two 
mortises,  two  by 
four  inches.  Take 
two  two-by-fours,  four  and  one-half  feet 
long,  and  put  them  in  mortises  (B)  for 
cross-arms.  Bore  a  hole  at  D,  six  inches 
deep,  in  end  of  post ;  take  a  good,  stiff  pole 
(E)  fifteen  feet  long;  bore  a  hole  three  and 
one-half  feet  from  end  of  pole  at  D  into 
which  to  drop  bolt  or  pin  (F).  Dig  a  hole 
three  feet  deep  and  set  post,  and  when  you 
butcher,  take  a  chain  (G),  put  to  end  of  pole 
and  a  rope  (H)  to  other  end  of  pole.  Take 
hold  of  chain,  pull  down  and  hook  on  to 
gammon  stick,  then  take  hold  of  rope  and 
pull  down,  and  up  comes  the  hog  without  a 
lift,  and  you  can  swing  it  clear  around  the 
gallows.  F.  B.  Bryan. 


Stops  the  Kicking  Horse 

To  STOP  horses  from  kicking  at  each  other 
when  standing  in  the  stable,  fasten  a  piece 
of  chain,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  to 
a  small  strap  (a  hame-strap  will  do  as  well 
as  anything),  and  buckle  the  strap  just  above 
the  horse's  ankle.  Leave  this  on,  while  in 
the  stable,  for  a  few  days,  in  which  time 
even  the  most  obstinate  kickers  will  be 
cured.  Harry  S.  Riggs. 


Water  Does  Not  Freeze 

THE  pipe  (A)  con- 
n  e  c  t  e  d  with  the 
pumps  is  fitted  with  el- 
bows and  short  hori- 
zontal pipe  as  shown. 
In  freezing  weather  the 
upper  part  of  the  pipe 

(A)  may  be  corked  and 
turned    down    into  the 

water,  where  it  will  not  freeze.    The  elbow 

(B)  forms  the  joint.    M.  W.  Richardson. 


Nests  Can  be  Cleaned 

IN  ORDER  to  make 
"easy  to  clean" 
nests,  first  take  a 
sixteen-inch  board 
f  A),  one  inch 
thick  and  what- 
ever length  you 
desire  to  make  your  nests.  Then  fasten 
hinges  (B)  on  bottom  side  and  fasten  bot- 
tom to  wall  with  hinges.  Then  make  your 
partitions  twenty  by  sixteen  inches  by  twelve 
inches  deep.  Put  a  four-inch  board  in  front 
of  nests,  carved  out  slightly  as  in  illustra- 
tion. The  partitions,  top  and  bottom  (A), 
are  fastened  to  nests  with  leather  straps  (C) 
hooked  on  nails.    Another  four-inch  board 


Light 
Work" 


There  is  no  needless  delay 
about  putting  the  horses  up 
for  the  night  and  getting  into 
your  own  comfortable  home 
when  the  work  is  lighted — 
and  lightened— by  a  Rayo 
lantern.  Rayo  lanterns  give 
such  a  strong,  steady  light 
you  can  put  your  hand  on 
what  you  want  in  a  second. 

Rayo  lanterns  are  the  best 
and  brightest  on  the  market. 

JVIade  in  all  kinds  of  sryles 
and  sizes,  to  suit  any  use. 

Finest  material  and  workman- 
ship; most  light  for 
the    oil    consumed ; 
will  not  blow  out. 

All  Rayo  lanterns  are 
equipped  with  selected  Rayo 
globes,  clear,  red  or  green, 
as  desired.  Wicks  inserted 
in  burners,  ready  to  light. 

Dealers  everywh"- e;  or 
write  for  descriptive  circular 
direct  to  any  agency  of  the 

Standard!  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


AGENTS 

SEE  '^^^f^^ft^^s^  PER  WEEK 
THAT  SHUTTIE 
ThU  Awl  sew« 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  ^the 
thingf  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Bug'gy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awnirg's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattlcc 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too  Has  ft' 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  platel' 
metal  parts,  a  shnttle.  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  iif 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Oan  b» 
carried  in  the  pooket.  Special  discounte  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  ea.vs  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  $1.0(L 
Complete  sample  with  I  larg'e,  1  small,  1  curve! 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c.,  2  for  SI. 00.  Get  one,  keep  it  > 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refuni 
yourmorey.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructioi 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030  DAYTON, 


but "Buck"  _ 


i 


Here  is  the  engine  to  do  your  work.  Uses 
only  a  gallon  o<  gasoline  a  day.  Pumps  all 
the  waier  the  average  farm  uses,  for  a 
cent  a  day.  A  hundred  or  more  economies 
in  work  possible  when  you  have  a 

Sturdy  Jack  2  H.  P.  Pumper 

Air-couled  or  liopper-cooled. 
Write  for  our  fourengine  books  and  learn 
now  to  judge  an  engine.    Don't  I 
fooled  with  cheap  engines  that 
nave  to  be  propped  up. 
Jacobson  Machine  M(g.  Co., 
Dept.  O,  Warren,  Pa. 


FXEECE-JLINED  WOOI/  UNDERWEAR. 


will  keep  me  wartn  j 


Underwear  is  best  for 
*  •  all  seasons,  especially  Winter. 
State  Depts.  of  Health  recommend  it. 

WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

is  pnre  all-wool  woven  with  a  loop-stStch  that 
can't  mat  after  washing  —  won't  close  up  tlie  air 
spaces  needed  for  ventilation.  Also  it  is  fleece- 
lined  —won't  i  rritate  the  skin — is  soft  and  smooth. 

Perfect-dttin^  and  long-wearing. 
Wriffhi's  Health  Underwear  is  made  in  all  weights 
and  styles  for  all  seasons.    Prices.  S1.00toS2.50 
for  Shins  and  Drawers;  $1.50  to  S4.00  for  Union 
Suits.      If  your  dealer  hasn't  ir,  send  us  his  name 

Send  for  booklet  showing fabrics. 

Wright's  Health  Underwear  Co, 
62  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


J 


that  Lame*  Horse  Is  Losing  You  Moneyl 


(D),  which  is  fastened  to  partitions,  is 
placed  in  front  of  nests  for  the  hens  to  fly 
up  on  before  entering  the  nests.  When  you 
want  to  clean  nests,  unhook  straps  (C)  and 
it  bo'toni  fall  down.  I  find  this  an  easy 
"Sfsy  to  keep  nests  clean.     E.  H.  Schultz. 


Young  Pigs — Cold  Weather 

OF  COURSE,  all 
breeders  of  swine 
have  some  kind  of  a 
fender  at  farrowing- 
time  to  keep  the  sow 
from  laying  on  her 
pigs,  but  the  piggies 
do  not  always  make 
use  of  the  place. 
When  we  realize  that 
there  is  always  a 
draft  next  the  wall  anywhere,  we  shall  not 
find  it  surprising.  The  sketch  shows  both 
how  to  avoid  the  draft  and  make  use  of  the 
natural  heat  thrown  off  by  the  little  pigs' 
bodies.  A  is  wall;  BB,  studding;  CC,  foot- 
long  blocks  spiked  to  studding ;  D,  fender 
of  two-by-four  stuff;  E,  board  to  snugly 
cover  space  shut  off  by  fender.  As  the  heat 
from  the  pigs'  bodies  rises,  this  roof  of  the 
fender  will  not  let  it  pass  otT,  and  it  will 
also  break  up  the  usual  wall  draft.  With  a 
bed  of  finely  cut  straw  under  it,  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  losing  pigs.  They  will  soon 
learn  where  the  warm  spot  is. 

G.  H.  Den  I  SON. 


Grade  the  Apples 

MAKE  a  trough,  mounted  on  legs,  with  a 
receiving  box  as  shown  in  drawing.  Cut 
two  holes,  one  larger  than  the  other,  in 
trough.  These  holes  grade  the  apples  by 
letting  small  ones  drop  through  first  hole, 
second  or  medium  ones  through  second  hole, 
while  large  ones  roll  out  at  end  of  trough. 


The  trough  must  be  mounted  high  enough 
so  as  not  to  tire  the  operator,  for  one  person 
will  have  to  keep  the  large  and  medium- 
sized  apples  out  of  the  small  hole  and  the 
large  oul  of  the  medium  hole.  This  can  be 
accomplished  best  by  reaching  hand  under 
trough  and  knocking  apples  up  out  of  the 
holes.  Ray  Malcolm. 


ouble  Nail 


FARMERS  will  find  many 
places  around  the  barn 
where  a  hook  to  hang 
things  on  will  be  of  great 
convenience.  Instead  of 
buying  hooks,  use  wire 
nails,  and,  if  driven  as 
shown  in  the  drawing, 
they  will  support  a  very 
heavy  weight.  Drive  the 
lower  nail  first. 

Hubert  J.  Chidmx. 


Rat-Proof  Rack 

SAW  a  piece  of  one-inch  edging  to  i 
length  of  forty-eight  inches,  and 
bore  three-eighths-inch  holes  through 
it,  three  inches  aoart.  Cut  oak  pins 
six  inches  long,  whittle  to  fit  holes  and 
point  each  end.  then  drive  half-way 
through  the  edging.  This  will  save 
your  seed-corn.  While  the  cobs  are 
still  tender  thrust  on  to  these  points. 
One  rack  will  hold  a  bushel  of  seed- 
corn  on  ear.  To  the  lower  end  of 
rack  put  a  wire  made  into  hook  shape 
and  hang  a  kettle  containing  your 
next  year's  pumpkin-seed,  broom-corn 
or  sunflower  seeds.  Suspend  the 
entire  rack  by  a  loop  of  heavy  wire, 
twelve  inches  in  length,  from  the 
rafters  of  some  shed,  and  your  corn  wi 
thoroughly  and  be  safe  from  rats  or 
Clark  B.  Men 


fi 


11  dry 
mice. 

CH. 


Useful  Door-Catch 


them  open. 


>0N'T    have  your 
'doors    blow  shut 
as  soon  as  you  open 
them.     Here   is  a 
"       handy  device  to  hold 
^  Take  an  oak  strip  (C)  one  by 

'one  inches  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  Drill 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  this  and  put  a  weight 

(B)  on  one  end  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
"Then  drive  a  stick  (E,  about  a  foot  long)  far 
enough  into  the  ground  so  the  door  can  pass 
over  it,  and  drill  a  hole  one-half  inch  from 
the  top.    Insert  a  bolt  (D)  through  the  strip 

(C)  and  stick  (E).  Then  drive  another 
stick  (A)  at  the  end  of  C  just  so  the  latch 
(C)  touches  the  ground.  Drive  another 
stick  (F)  high  enough  to  stop  the  door. 
Brace  it  with  another  stick  (G)  so.  when  you 
throw  the  door  open,  stick  F  will  not  break. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  push  the  door  and 
it  presses  the  latch  down  and  passes  over. 
The  weight  lifts  it  up  again  and  the  door 
is  caught.  Raymon^  Swanson. 


Saw-Clcimp 


J  ERE  is  a  taost  excel- 
"1  lent  clamp  for  sharp- 
ening saws.  The  two 
V-shaped  pieces  are  set 
or  wedged  in  the  other 
V-shaped  boards,  which 
are  fastened  on  a  bench. 
The  saw  is  placed  between  the  long  pieces 
which  holds  the  saw  firm  while  being 
filed.  D.  Conger. 


A  Handy  Spring  Seat 

TAKE  two  board?  D  E 
one  by  six  inches.  \ 
and  two  i  n  <-  h  e  s 
longer  than  wa/'on- 
bed  in  width,  fo-  top  p 
and  bottom  pieces  A 
and  B).  The  top  pi  ce  (A)  should  be  made 
of  tough,  springy  wood.  Bolt  loosely  together 
at  D  and  E.  Place  a  block  (C)  between  A 
and  B  so  that  when  silting  on  A  it  lacks 
three  inches  of  touching  B  at  outer  end. 
Nail  C  in  place  and  tighten  bolts  (D  and  E). 
Nailing  on  blocks  (F,  G,  H  and  K)  to  hold 
seat  in  place  comrilete";  the  job. 

This  seat  is  light  and  handy,  as  it  can  be 
used  where  the  regular  spring  seat  is  too 
heavy  to  be  put  on  and  off  the  wagon. 

Herbert  Toops. 


Prevents  Worry 


AUGER  BITS 


2  li  I 
I  k  I 


Take  a  smooth 
three  -  quarter  - 
inch  board  and  bore 
a  hole  through  it 
with  each  bit  in 
your  workshop. 
Hang  it  up  near 
your  brace  and  bits, 
then,  whenever  you 
want  to  find  the 
proper  bit  for  a 
bolt,  just  see  what 
hole  the  bolt  fits, 
and  you  kill  know 
what  size  bit  to  use. 
I  have  one  of  these 
boards,  ten  inches 
wide  and  two  feet 
long,  and  it  not 
only  saves  time,  but  gives  absolute  certainty. 

FREDIE  I.  BUEHLMAW. 


METAL  DRILLS 
•••••• 

GIMLETS 


Water-Proof  Canvas 

MELT  one  pound  of  paraffin  and  pour  into 
two  gallons  of  gasolene.  Spread  the 
canvas  out  smoothly  and  apply  the  mixture 
with  a  sprinkler  until  the  canvas  will  absorb 
no  more.  The  application  must  be  made  out 
of  doors  on  a  bright,  warm  day  and,  of 
course,  at  a  safe  distance  from  all  fire. 

The  gasolene  will  evaporate  and  leave  the 
canvas  filled  with  the  paraflSn,  which  will 
render  it  water-proof.  This  does  not  have 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  cloth  as  does  lin- 
seed-oil. Court  W.  Ran  slow. 


The  Hidden  Latch 


THIS 
fittf 


s  device  can  be 
fitted  to  any  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  poultry  -  house, 
meat  -  house  or  corn- 
crib  door,  where  it  is 
inconvenient  to  have  a 
padlock  to  keep  out 
thieves.  Have  your 
blacksmith  mdke  a  Z- 
shaped  piece  of  strap- 
iron  (A)  with  movable 
joint  (B).  Drill  hole 
«4*  through  at  C  to  put 
bolt  through  and  attach 
to  door.  Take  a  wide 
but  square-cornered  staple  (D),  drive  it 
through  door  and  clinch  on  other  side  to 
hold  latch  in  place.  Fasten  a  small  coil  spring 
(E)  to  latch  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end 
fasten  to  door  to  pull  latch  back  in  place. 
Then  allow  a  piece  of  wire  (F)  to  extend 
down  on  the  inside  to  the  bottom  of  the 
door.  This  allows  the  latch  to  be  pulled 
back.  The  latch  must  be  placed  on  the 
inside  of  the  door.  C.  C.  New. 


Workable  Shoveling-Board 

THE  wagon-box  endgate  and  scoop-board 
made  by  factories  are  not  a  success  here, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wagon-boxes  have 
an  extension  on  the  rear  end. 

I  have  used  a  shoveling-board  several 
years  that  has  given  good  satisfaction  and 
can  be  changed  from  one  wagon  to  another 
of  the  same  width  without  much  bother.  It 
is  very  good  for  corn,  co.tI,  cobs,  and  the 
like.  The  follovi^ing  explains  its  make-up: 
AA  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron  fastened  on  outer 
edge  of  scoop- 
board  by  small 
bolts,  the  ends  to 
project  about  four 
inches  to  rest  on 
end  of  crosspiece 
under  rear  of  be  l. 
B  IS  a  flat  piece  in 
middle  to  support 
it  and  rests  on  bed.  CC  are  rods  to  support 
the  board  and  hook  in  D,  which  is  bolted  on 
the  bed  as  indicated.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
change  to  a  number  of  wagons,  a  prop  can 
be  hinged  at  each  corner  at  the  rear  end. 

W.  G.  LuDY. 


Fooling  the  Mice 

THINKING  mice  and 
rats  could  not  mo- 
lest seeds  hung  on  a 
No.  8  wire,  I  found, 
upon  trial,  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  The  following  method  has 
proved  a  puzzle  to  them.  Take  tin-can  lids 
and  punch  holes  through  in  the  center  with 
a  No.  7  nail.  Place  two  or  more  of  these 
disks  on  each  side  of  seeds  hung  on  the 
wire,  and  the  rodents  will  not  and  cannot 
get  at  them.  The  disks  turn  and  the  rodents 
fall  to  the  floor.  /.  E.  Raiser. 


Winners — ^September  10,  1911 

The  Headwork  ideas  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  September  10th 
number  were : 

Keep  the  Wires  Tight  .  .  M.  V.  Bartmn 
It  Catches  Them  .  .  Mrs.  C.  K.  Turner 
Diy- Weather  Protection    .    .    E.  C  Quick 


Yie  Take  AH  The  Risk,  And  Protect 
You  With  A  $1000  Guarantee  Bond 

WE  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't  any  affliction 
causing  lameness  in  horses  that  can't  be  cured, 
liO  matter  of  how  long"  standinE^,    We  will  do  this 
for  vou  absolutely  free.  Fill  out  the  *'Free  Diagnosis 
Coupon'*  and  send  it  to  us  at  once. 

It  means  money  to  you  to  relieve  your  horse  of  its  miflcry 
at  once.  Ask  us — and  you  wil,  get  the  best  and  most  reliable 
diagnosis  abtoluteiy  free.    AH  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the 

'"Free  Diagnosis  Coupon,"  mark  jutt  where  your  horse  has  a  ewcUmg-,  sore  or  any  ono 
of  the  biff  nomber  of  possible  causes  for  lameness,  and  send  it  to  us.  We  wilt  then  rive 
the  coupon  to  our  trained  Veterinary  Specialist  for  bis 
expert  diagnosis.  This  diagnoeis  is  invariably  corrccL 
We  then  inform  you  of  the  cause  of  your  horse's 
lameness  and  the  remedy  that  will  absolutely  cur« 
him.   We  do  all  this  for  nothing. 

Be  Pontile,  Know  What  You  Are  Doing 
and  Icnow  that  you  are  treating  the  right  spot  in  th« 
light  way.  Dun't  disfigure  your  horse  and  reduce 
bis  market  value.  Write  to  as.  Get  our  **Free 
Diasnosi*.'*  Yon  paid  rood  money  for  him  when 
be  was  souod*  What  is  he  worth  to  you  now,  oi 
to  anyone  die.  when  be  has  a  Spadn,  Ringbone 
Tboronghpln.  Curb,  Capped  Hock.  Shoe  Boil,  Spninf 
Knee.  Ruptured  Tendons,  Sweeny,  or  any  one  of  • 
hundred  different  causes  of  lameness  that  your  horse 
oirht  be  bcir  to.  You  know  that  be  isn't  worth  SO 
per  cent,— no.  nor  25  per  cent  of  his  original  value. 


AtflfoiTM  Ommmm  FoFtnmi^fy 

Oonmidmrmti  inmi^mbtm 

Ko  matter  bow  loot  yoor  bono  has  b«en  Uin«,  or  wbst 
ttl*  nator*  ct  bit  UmvuMii,  you  cmn  abeolat«ly  raly  upoO 
Hacb'ft $1,000  tipBvIn  Remedy.  Wok  nowot many  cases 
where  owners  baTe  paid  oat  l>i^  f««  sod  bad  vaianble  anim&li 
tortured  with  "firing,"  "blirtcring"  aod  other good-for-notJiiDg 
tnotboda  and  as  a  last  resort  tried  Mack>  $l,O0O  Spavin 
Hrmedj,  and  wan  amazed  at  tba  painlMs,  pocttiTe,  quick 
and  permauent  cure. 

Mmmrly  Er^ry  MaJI  Bringm  Urn  Lmtimn 
Ukm  thm  Followlngs 

•*The  remedy  you  aent  me  cured  the  two  horses  that  tho  hoot 
was  coming  off.  The  mule's  fo<>t  was  nenrly  off  whea  I  got  tba 
nedicine,  but  iq  five  days  the  mule  w;i9  aHo  to  walk  on  it.  The 
Itorses  are  working  every  day,  and  have  been  since  DHiiiK  your 
Mmedy  the  third  day.  It  is  the  best  medicine  I  over  saw  for  tho 
toot.  Our  Vet  said  those  horses  would  not  be  able  to  work  in  12 
IDon^s,  but  he  aees  bis  mletake  now.  I  recommend  your  medi- 
cine to  every  one  as  I  kaow  it  Is  aU  0.  K."      Yonrs  tr-'ly, 

Lndowici,  Ga.,  Dec.  1, 1910.  J.  T.  COLUNS. 

•*I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Mace's  Thousand  Dollar  Spavih 
BnSDr  has  proved  far  beyond  my  expectations.  Hy  liorso  had 
been  lauio  with  tide  bonesoucach  sidoof  foot  for  about  cighteea 
months,  and  I  had  thouebt  of  shooting  him  at  different  times. 
I  tried  to  work  bim  but  he  would  go  so  bad  ho  would  hop  along 
on  three  legs*  My  neitihbors  told  me  he  would  never  be  of  any 
nse  as  they  had  had  horses  with  the  same  trouble.  I  tried  otber 
remedies  without  succesG,  but  am  working  him  now  and  ho  is 
•ound,  and  have  tested  him  well.  I  recommend  your  'Mace's 
$1,000  Spavin  Rbhedv'  to  all."  Yours  truly, 

Summerland,  B.  C,  Dec.  4,  1910.  R.  H.  STEWART. 

row  Dpugglmt  Wlffi  Obtmin  Mack'm 
SipOOO  Spavin  Remedy  Fop  You 

if  you  ask  him  Price  $5.00  per  bottle.  If  h©  refuses,  remit  |5 
to  us  and  we  will  see  that  your  order  is  filled  without  delay. 
Kvery  bottle  is  absolutely  guaranteed,  and  is  accomp&nicdby  our 
$1000  Warranty  Bond,  which  insures  you  that  your  money  will 
be  refunded  if  the  remody  tails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  as 
stated  in  oui  guaranty. 

MoKALLOR  DRUB  COMPANY 
Olmtributon  BInghamton,  M.  Y. 


FREE  DUS  COUPON 


We  will  tell  you  just  what  the  lameness  Is^nd  bow  to 
selieTo  it  quiclcly.    Absolatelj  no  ebarge.  Write  todsy* 

Free  Book  **Hor8e  Sense^ 

Send  us  the  Free  Diagnosis  Coupon,  get  absolutely 
tree  a  copy  of  our  book  "Horse  .^ense.'  Describes  aod 
illustrates  disease  of  hor&es'  limbs,  shows  correct  namft 
for  every  part  of  horse  and  tells  valuable  facts  flvsiy 
hone  owaec  ought  to  kiMW. 


TRAPPERS  GET  READY 
BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 


Over  ten  million  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappers  of 
tor  bearing  nnimalBduring  the  coming  winter.  Any 
man  or  hoy  living  in  the  country  can  add  a  goodly 
■am  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare  mo- 
ments. We  furnish  ABSOT.DTELY  FREE  a  com- 
plete Trapper'e  Guide  which  tells  you  the  size  of 
trap  and  kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different  animals, 
how  to  remove  the  skins  and  prepare  them  for 
market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  traps  and  baits  at 
lowest  prices.  We  receive  more  fors  direct  from 
trapping  grounds  than  any  orh^r  ho\ipe  in  the  world, 
therefore  can  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Our 
price  lists,  shipping  tags,  etc..  are  also  FREE  forthe 
asking.  If  you  are  a  trapper  or  w,-int  to  become  one, 
write  U>  us  today.    We  will  help  you. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
376  Fur  Exchange  Building      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED-MEN 

BRAKEMEN,  FIREMEN,  ELECTRIC 
MOTORMEN.  CONDUCTORS, 
TRAIN  PORTERS 

Hundreds  put  to  work.  866  to  8150  per 
tnoDtb.  600  more  wanted.  Experience 
uonecessary.  Application  blank  and  map 
of  new  hoes  free.  Give  age  and  position 
wanted.   Enclose  stamp. 

I.  Railway  C  I.,  Ko.  36    Indianapolis,  InJ. 


MOUNT  BIRDS  ^.:rt 

■t  of  Toxidcrmy.  We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to 
iiioant  birclB.nnimals.tuahides.make  rugs.ctc. 
Verrfftflcinatingand  profilahle.  D«corftte  your 
home  »nd  oftice.    Save  your  fine  trophies. 
Tuition  low,  success  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Book  en  Tnxidermy  and  our 
magazine    Bofh  tree. 

NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL 
OF  TAXIDERMY,  3537  Elwood  Bldg-.Omatia.Neb. 


PATENT 

FANNHAM  &  SUES. 


SECURED    OR    FEE  RETURNED. 

Free  Patent  Book,  Selling   linide  and 
List  of   Buyers  and   Manufacturers  of 
Inventions     AdTlce  Free.    Send  sketch. 
Anys.,  S62  F.  SI.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf.  Do^r*  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  slcin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  lig-ht,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rue:8  or  erloves  when  so  ordered. 

Tour  fur  g-oods  will  cost  yoti  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den- 
ver and  we  pay  the  freig-ht  both  ways. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog-  wbicb 
gives  prices  of  tanning:,  taxidermy  and 
head  mountine:.  Also  prices  of  fur 
eroods.  and  big-  mounted  grame  heads 
we  sell. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
571  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WHEELS.  FREIGHT  PAID,  W.7S 

for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  Witb  Rul.ber  Tirei 
118.45.  RerubbermgyourwheelfijilO.aO.  1  nianufactu» 
wheels  >i  to  4  in. tread.  Buggy  Tops,  $6.50:  Shaft3.$2. 14 
Learn  liuw  to  buy  direct.  Catalog  free.  Repair  wheeb 
$5.95,    Wagon  Umbrella  FiiEE.    V.  F.  BOOR,  t'ln'tl,  O. 


For  Sewing 
Leather 


S«e 
that 

Eeel. 
Natural 
awD-  Tension, 
ivy  or  Ii(;lit.  Makes 
tocksiiicii.     M^tkes  rep:i.irs  neat  and  qoick.  Sells 
oiisiL'liu    #1  prepaid.   Aeents  g^'tliDZ  rich. 
C. A. Myers  Co.,  6326  Lexington  Ave., Chicago.  TUT' 


Hnrness,  shoes,  cnnvaw, 
iiii;s,  Btr-tps,  anytliiui^  1 


PATENTS 


Send   sketch    or  moddl 
for    FKEE  t*KARCll 
Books.    Advice.   Searches  and     C*  13  17  I? 
Ble   List    of   Inventions    Wanted     r   *V  X:<  S:a 
WstMii  E.  Colemaa,  Patent  Lawyer,  WuUngton,  D.  C 

PA  T  E*  M  T  C  SECTTBED  OH,  FK» 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.  Illustrated  Guidt 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free.  t 
VICTOK  J.  EVANS  i  CO..  WASHIKSTON.  D.  C 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Firtsidt 
folks  est  the  very  best  attention. 


FVHSTEM  PAYS 

CASH  FOR 

and  Sells  Trapping  Outfits  at  Factory  Prices! 

You  get  the  highest  prices  and  the  quickest  retams  when  you  ship 
your  furs  to  Funsten.  Coon,  mink,  skunk,  muskrat,  marten,  fox, 
wolf,  lynx  and  other  furs  are  valuable.  We  receive  and  sell  more 
furs  direct  from  trapping  sections  than  any  house  in  the  world. 
The  biggest  American  and  foreiBn  ba,vers  are  represented  at  onr  regular 
Bales,  which  run  into  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  The  fiprce  competition 
among  bnyers  at  oar  sales  enables  us  to  get  hicher  prices  than  anyone  else. 
That's  why  we  can  send  the  most  money  for  yonr  furs,  and  send  it  quicker. 

Big  Money  in  Trapping  J^^i'o''^^'^^^^^t^l^^s 

good  sport  nnd  pavs  big  profits.   We  fnmish  trapping  outfits  at  factory 
prices.  FnnxrtenBaltsdouliIeyoarfur  catch.  Write  tod.Ty  for  Catalog  E  and 
full  partionlarH.    Wo  send  our  New  Trappers'  Guide.  Fnr  Market  Reports  and 
Shipping  Tags  FREE.  Write  forthem  today.  Actnow.forallkindsof  furs  will 
bring  good  prices  this  season.  l^J 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  100  Elm  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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36  Tulips  5  Cts. 

A  KARE  B4.KGAIN 


are  made  happier 

the  year  'round  by 
Park's  Floral  Maoazino. 

Oldest  and  best  floral 
monthly  in  the  world. 
41st  vear.  Illustrated. 
Bright  as  a  Mangold. 

SEND  25"=  K 

Maeazlne    8  years 

on  trial.  Add  5o  (30o 
in  all),  and  Til  mail 
you  86  Fine  Hardy 
Tnltps,  worth  75  cents: 
single  and  double,  all 
colors;  also  culture. 
Plant  now  for  a  glori- 
ouB  big  bed  of  JSarly 
Spring  flowers  t  o 
brighten  your  home 
and  to  surprise  your 
neighbors^  Last  for 


years.  I  got  these  splendid  Tulips  in  Holland  at  a 
big  sacrifice,  and  may  not  be  able  to  repeat  the  off  er. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and  plant.  Send  fOo  today 
for  Maeazlne  and  86  bulbs,  or  *1.50  for  6  lots. 
Club  with  friends.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
GEO.  W.  PARK,  Box  I,  LaPark,  Pa. 


Garden  and  Orchard 


Winter-Killing 


d; 


HERTZLER  fit  ZOOK 
Portable  Wood 


Guaranteed  I  year.  Cheapest  and  best 
—only  $10  saw  to  which  ripping  table 
can  be  added.  Operates  easily.  Get 
catalogue  now  and  save  money.  No 
middleman's  profit. 
Hertzler  4  Zook  Co. ,  Box  9    BeUevme,  Pa. 


116  Acres— *1300,  Part  Cash 
Stock,  Machinery  and  Hay  Included 

Great  chance  for  a  man  with  a  small  amount  of  money 
lo  make  a  start  for  himself ;  well-  ocated  i"-  ''^^.^S 
laxes  are  low;  easy  drive  to  village  and  market,  mail 
ielivered.  neighbors,  school  and  church  near;  smooth^ 
level  fields,  spring  watered  pasture  for  10.co«^.  "earn 
»ld  at  door,  wood  and  timber;  small  bearing  orchard 
troom  cottage,  42-ft.  barn  large  shed,  maple  sha^; 
•wner  includes  to  quick  buyer  h9rse,  cow.  «)  hens, 
machinery  and  10  tons  hay;  it  is  a  big  bargain  read  all 
•bout  it  and  directions  to  go  to  see  J>aselM,  Strout  s 
farm  Catalogue  No.  34,"  copy  free.  Statjon  2699.  K  A^ 
Jtroot  Company.  Union  Bank  Bldg..  Pittsburg,  Fenna. 

sAwjyoyRWOocf 

TREES 


Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co..  161 W.  HarruonSU  Chicago.  UL 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 
aECTBIC  WHEEL  CO,  Box13,Qulnoj,  III. 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  immature  wood  is 
more  susceptible  to  injury  than  mature, 
and  that  conditions  which  will  mature 
wood  will  help  to  prevent  winter-killing.  The 
idea  that  winter-killing  of  mature  wood  is 
directly  caused  by  low  temperature  is  not 
entirely  well  founded.  If  one  should,  during 
a  very  cold  spell,  break  off  a  branch  from  a 
tree,  weigh  it  and  keep  it  under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  in,  he  would 
find  that  it  would  soon  assume  a  withered 
appearance.  If  it  should  be  weighed  again, 
after  an  interval  of  ten  days,  the  weight 
would  be  found  to  be  noticeably  decreased. 
The  course  of  this  decrease  is  the  giving  off 
of  moisture.  This  giving  off  of  moisture  by 
the  tree,  or  transpiration,  as  it  is  called,  goes 
on  during  the  dormant  season,  although  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  during  the  growing 
period.  The  amount  of  moisture  given  off 
depends  upon  the  exposure  to  high,  drying 
winds.  If  the  ground  freezes  deeply,  the 
same  withering  is  observed  as  in  the  case  of 
the  branch  above  described,  and  this  condi- 
tion is  called  winter-killing. 

Some  trees  have  shallow  root  systems,  and 
others  deeper  roots.  Both  roots  and 
branches  differ  in  their  susceptibility  to 
injury  from  cold.  In  spite  of  very  deep 
freezing,  many  trees  are  able  to  supply  the 
necessary  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  fruit-trees  beginning  the 
winter  with  wood  properly  matured,  the  chief 
means  of  reducing  winter-killing  to  a 
minimum  is  by  preventing  deep  freezing.  In 
places  where  there  is  much  snow  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  holding  the  snow  as  a 
blanket  for  the  ground.  Boards  or  windrows 
of  straw  or  corn-stalks  or  litter  of  any  kind, 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds 
at  exposed  places,  will  be  found  helpful  in 
holding  the  snow.  A  mulch  of  any  kind 
spread  over  the  whole  orchard  likewise  to  a 
great  extent  prevents  deep  freezing.  The 
mounding  up  in  the  fall,  particularly  of 
young  trees,  is  also  a  protection  to  the  roots. 
Mulching  the  tree  with  straw  or  manure  or 
some  such  loose  material  is  sometimes 
recommended.  But,  unless  the  tree  has 
some  effective  trunk-protector,  it  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  rabbits  and  mice,  attracted  by 
the  mulch.  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 


Money  in  Peonies 

ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much 

  money  could  be  made  by  growing  peonies 

for  market?  The  flowers  are  alway*  in 
demand,  at  the  city  florists',  at  prices  ranging 
from  two  to  three  dollars  a  dozen.  They 
retail  for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  each 
and  there  is  never  enough  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  buyers.  The  peonies  are  fine 
ornaments  for  the  front  yard  and  when  in 
full  bloom  stand  out  as  rivals  of  the  choicest 
roses. 

Peonies  multiply  very  fast,  making  a 
growth  equal  to  one  thousand  to  one  in  ten 
years.  They  grow  from  bulbs,  set  in  the  fall 
and  spring.  September  to  March  may  be 
reckoned  on  as  the  transplanting  season. 
One  cutting  of  the  root,  having  a  plant  shoot, 
is  enough  to  set  in  a  place.  They  can  stand 
three  feet  apart  either  way.  In  three  years 
the  roots  will  form  big  clusters  and  the 
plants  and  blossoms  will  touch  each  other. 

Clusters  of  peonies  can  be  divided  after 
the  second  year.  If  not  taken  up  and  cut 
apart,  the  clusters  will  occupy  larger  space. 
I  have  cut  three  dozen  marketable  blossoms 
from  a  cluster  of  peonies,  three  years  old. 
The  original  root  cost  fifty  cents  and  the 
flowers  for  that  year  were  worth  six  dollars 
at  the  florists'.  The  roots  were  worth  much 
more,  for  they  were  ready  for  dividing  into 
several  fifty-cent  values. 

Peonies  are  of  many  varieties  and  colors. 
Some  of  the  choicest  sorts  are  white,  but 
many  are  red  or  purple.  The  richest  colors 
come  from  China  and  Japan  and  are  sold  as 
the  Chinese  peonies.  They  are  native  in 
Asia  and  grow  to  great  size.  Some  are 
called  tree  peonies,  because  of  standing  erect 
and  resembling  shrubs.  They  sell  at  higher 
prices. 

The  peony  of  the  florists'  windows  must 
not  be  classed  with  the  old-fashioned  "piny" 
of  pioneer  lawns.  It  represents  a  new  culti- 
vated paint,  brought  to  full  perfection  for 
commercial  purposes.  Both  belong  to  the 
same  species,  but  do  not  have  the  same 
value.  Peony  roots  can  be  bought  of  seeds- 
men and  nurserymen  for  about  thirty-five 
cents  each,  when  sent  by  mail.  Look  over 
the  front  yard,  select  a  spot  and  plant  it  to 
peonies.  Joel  Shomaker. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  October  25,  1911 

Cover  the  entire  shed  roof  and  sides  with 
sufficient  litter  to  protect  from  frost,  for  the 
warmer  the  shed,  the  less  artificial  heat  will 
be  required.  The  oil-stove  will  answer 
nicely,  only  surround  it  with  a  sheet-iron 
jacket,  say  twice  or  more  the  diameter  of 
the  stove.  This  will  distribute  the  heat  and 
prevent  injury  to  the  plants  from  the  light. 

J.  E.  Morse. 


Do  It  Now  — For  Your  Family 


.75  for  1912,  we  will  include  without 

^  ^__iion  for  the  remair  ■  '  ^ 

On  January  1,  1912,'  the"price  "advances  to  12.00. 


If  you  subscribe  to-day,  sending  fl>i./j       y'"'  „  „,f.f.Vs  nf  1911 

U  all  the  issues  of  Vhe  Companion  for  the  remaining  w 


THF.YmiTHS  COMPANION 

r,o  vou  realize  that  the  contents  of  The  Youth's  Companion  for  a  year, 
roblShS  ta  b™  form,  would  make  30  volume,  of  the  best  and  mojt 
Sd  rVading?   The  52  issues  for  1912,  for  instance,  will  be  equal  1» 


7  Vols 
2  Vols 
;  3  Vols 


Serial  Storie»,  the  kind  you 
wish  never  would  end.  each 
selling  for  $1.50  in  book  form. 

Articles  by  Famous  Men  and 
Women.  Travel,  Science,  In- 
vention, Biography. 

Current  Events,  The  Doctor's 
Weekly  Counsel,  Science,  Wit 
and  Humor,  Editorials,  etc 


2  Vols 
8  Vols 
2  Vols 


For  Boys  on  Expert  Training 
for  Athletic  Sports — Football, 
Sprinting,  Swimming,  etc. 

Each  containing  some  thirty 
complete  stories — Adventure, 
Heroism,  Humor. 

For  Girls  and  the  Household, 
Ideas  in  Dress,  The  Family 
Table,  Profitable  Occupations. 

the 


3  Vols  ^-u^.  'fc  3  Vols  M,  tX'SUS' 

Minute  Stories.  f">  .  ^ 

ALL  FOR  $1.75 -AND  EVERY  UNE  WORTH  WHILE. 

Full  Prospectus  for  1912  sent  Free  to  any  address  with  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper. 

OUR  OFFER  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  READERS 

1.  All  the  Issues  for  the  Fifty-Two  Weeks  of  1912. 

2.  All  the  Issues  for  the  Remaining  Weeks  of  1911,  in- 
cluding the  Holiday  Numbers. 

3.  The  Companion's  Art  Calendar  for  1912,  Uthographed 
in  Ten  Colors  and  Gold. 

Your  last  chance  to  get  The  Youth's  Companion  at  the  present  P^ce. 
On  Jan.  1, 1912,  the  subscription  will  be  advanced  to  $2.00.    Subscribe  to-day  and  save  25c. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fall-Planted  Fruits 

PLANT  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees,  as  well 
as  European  and  native  plum-trees,  in 
the  fall,  but  wait  until  spring  before  planting 
peaches  and  the  Japanese  plum.  Buy  vig- 
orous two-year-old  trees  and  see  them  in 
the  nursery,  if  you  can,  before  you  purchase 
them.  Some  people  seem  to  have  a  feeling 
that  things  shipped  from  a  distance  are  bet- 
ter than  those  secured  near  at  hand.  This 
is  all  wrong,  of  course,  as  applied  to  garden 
and  farm  products.  It  is  much  better  to 
buy  nursery  stock  started  under  conditions, 
similar  to  those  which  it  will  find  on  your 
place. 

Moreover,  the  shorter  the  distance  from 
the  nursery  to  the  place  where  the  trees  are 
to  grow,  the  better,  for  trees  are  often  badly 
damaged  by  shipment. 

The  roots  should  be  cut  back  to  a  foot  in 
length,  and  any  injured  roots  should  be  cut 
off  smoothly  at  the  end.  All  shoots  should 
be  cut  back  proportionately  and  superfluous 
ones  removed.  Three  or  four  good  shoots  to 
form  the  head  of  the  tree  are  all  that  are 
needed.  The  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  out  from  the  time  the  tree  is  dug.  If 
the  land  is  very  light,  the  tree  may  be  set  a 
trifle  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  and 
if  it  is  heavy  and  moist,  not  quite  so  deep. 
The  best  soil  should  be  placed  around  the 
roots  and  the  poorest  on  the  surface.  Several 
pailfuls  of  water  may  be  put  into  the  hole, 
but  the  surface  should  not  be  wet  or  trodden 
down.  E.  I.  Farrington. 


Anticipation 


Anxious  voice  from 

AEROPLANE  "Look  OUt 

down  there  !  Can't  you 
see  you're  just  where  I 
want  to  land?" 

Pleasant  voice  from 
BELOW — "All  right! 
Just  wait  a  minute  till 
we   light   the   fuse  to 
this  dynamite  blast.     \Ve'll  not  be  long." 


Selection  of  Nursery  Stock 

AN  Idaho  subscriber,  preparatory  to  setting 
ouf  a  large  commercial  orchard,  inquires 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  sizes  of 
trees.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  nurseries 
sell  one-year-old  trees  two  to  three  feet  high, 
he  asks  whether  the  small  growth  of  top  in 
the  smaller  trees  indicates  less  vitality  ;  also, 
whether  there  is  a  decided  preference  for 
budded  or  grafted  stock. 

Nurserymen  practice  the  plan  of  grading 
their  trees  according  to  size  and  perfection 
of  appearance.  The  largest,  best  formed 
trees  are  graded  as  number  ones,  and  those 
of  less  rapid  growth  are  classed  as  seconds 
and  thirds.  Those  having  imperfections,  as 
crookedness,  or  if  misshapen  as  to  top,  are 
placed  in  the  third  class. 

While  number  two  trees  sometimes  make 
equally  as  good  or  even  better  growth  than 
number  one,  it  is  better  to  buy  number  one 
trees  when  buying  from  a  nurseryman  of 
known  reliability  who  will  furnish  just  what 
is  asked  for. 

Root-grafted  stock  is  met  with  chiefly  in 
the  West,  whereas  in  the  East  bud-grafting 
is  the  usual  practice  with  apples  and  peaches 
particularly.  Propagations  made  by  root- 
grafting  seem  to  be  hardier  and  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Idaho  and  the 
Northwest.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


The  Buffalo  Tree-Hopper 

AN  Illinois  subscriber  sends  a  sample  of 
bark  from  one  of  his  apple-trees  which 
is  unthrifty. 

The  bark  is  badly  scarred  by  the  punctures 
made  by  the  so-called  buffalo  tree-hopper  in 
laying  her  eggs.  The  adult  is  a  small,  green- 
ish insect  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long 
and  very  much  resembles  a  beech-nut  in 
shape  and  appearance.  During  some  years 
this  insect  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  does 
considerable  injury  to  apple-trees  and  other 
trees,  particularly  the  soft  maples.  The  adult 
insect  flies  to  the  apple-trees,  makes  V-shaped 
slits  in  the  bark  and  deposits  a  few  eggs  in 
each  slit. 

The  bark  between  the  slits  dies  and, 
of  course,  the  further  growth  of  the  tree 
produces  characteristic  scars.  One  female 
will  deposit  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred eggs,  making  many  scars  and  doing 
considerable  injury.  The  work  is  done 
usually  from  the  middle  of  August  to  Octo- 
ber, but  the  eggs  remain  in  the  bark  all 
winter  and  hatch  the  next  spring.  It  is  said 
that  the  young  tree-hoppers  do  not  feed  upon 
the  apple-foliage,  but  upon  the  foliage  of 
weeds  growing  in  the  fields.  Scars  made  on 
the  branches  cause  them  to  become  weak,  so 
that  heavy  winds  very  often  break  them  off. 

Since  the  nymphs  feed  upon  weeds  and 
plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees, 
the  insect  can  eventually  be  controlled  by 
practising  clean  culture  in  the  orchard.  A 
few  females  will  fly  from  adjacent  fields,  but 
the  injuries  from  such  stray  adults  will  never 
be  serious.  Glenn  W.  Herrick. 


Forcing  Rhubarb  in  Winter 

AN  Ohio  reader  wants  to  know  if  it  would 
be  practical  to  try  to  force  rhubarb  this 
winter  in  a  shed  eight  by  twelve  feet  if  it  is 
lined  with  paper  and  also  with  a  three-inch 
thickness  of  old  hay  closely  packed  behind 
strips  for  about  three  feet  in  height. 

He  intended  to  excavate  about  one  foot 
deep  and  to  bank  the  earth  around  the  out- 
side of  the  shed  and  heat  the  shed  with  an 
oil-stove.  He  says  he  can  get  all  the  roots 
he  will  need.  The  shed  is  already  built  and 
is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

This  proposition  with  slight  modifications 
is  entirely  practical,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  succeed  nicely.  Line  the 
sides  with  paper  as  suggested,  but,  instead  ot 
packing  with  hay  to  the  height  of  three  feet, 
pack  clear  to  the  roof.  Do  not  bother  to 
excavate,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary.  Bank 
from  the  outside  to  eliminate  danger  o*  sur- 
face water  running  into  the  shed.  Make  the 
roof  tight  to  prevent  leakage  and  cover  out- 
side with  building-paper  or  coarse  manure 
and  straw.    The  latter  will  answer  as  well. 


Quality 

It  seems  rather  paradox- 
ical to  say  the  seller  assumes 
the  risk,  and  yet  this  is  true 
of  a  reliable  merchant.  For 
in  every  transaction  he 
virtually  says/ Take,  these 
goods  home,  and  if  they 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory 
and  as  represented,  return 
them  and  get  your  money 
back." 

You  have  a  feeling  of 
security  in  dealing  with 
such  merchants,  because 
their  goods  must  possess 
quality  in  order  to  stand 
such  a  test.  The  concerns 
whose  advertisements  ap- 
pear in  Farm  and  Fireside 
deserve  your  patronage  be- 
cause this  is  the  way  they 
do  business. 
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SEVERAL  readers  have  lately  written,  asking  me 
to  write  a  political  letter.  A  Pennsylvania  man 
said  he  would  bet  there  was  more  insurgency  in 
his  county,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state,  than 
in  an  average  Iowa  county,  but  admitted  that  the  people 
didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do  about  it.  A  western 
New  York  friend  who  writes  suggestions  for  this 
department  occasionally,  and  is  always  especially  appre- 
ciated, declares  that  the  rural  parts,  at  least,  of  the  East 
seem  just  as  insurgent,  but  not  nearly  so  progressive, 
as  the  Middle  West. 

That  struck  me  as  mighty  good.  Two  or  three  days 
afterward  I  talked  about  New  England  to  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  the  great  Boston  lawyer  who  is  always 
progressive  and  much  of  the  time  insurgent.  He  is  one 
of  the  sort  of  unpartizan  progressives  who  is  perfectly 
at  home  helping  the  Democratic  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts draft  a  code  of  traction  laws  for  Boston,  or  assist- 
ing the  Republican  governor  of  New  Hampshire  outline 
a  railroad-regulation  scheme  for  that  state.  Brandeis 
would  help  the  Republicans  put  over  an  initiative  and 
referendum  measure  in  Maine,  and  then  turn  right 
around  and  explain  to  the  Arizona  Democrats  how  the 
trick  was  done,  so  they  could  do  it  to  Arizona. 

"We  Learned  by  Being  Licked" 

OxcE  in  Boston  I  was  privileged  to  dine  at  the  Bran- 
deis home,  and  conversation  falling  on  Supreme- 
Court  appointments,  I  was  holding  forth  with  some 
expressions  of  disaffection  about  the  selections  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  made.  Mrs.  Brandeis  concluded  I  was 
hard  to  please,  and  demanded : 

"Well,  Mr.  Welliver,  if  you  had  to  select  a  chief 
justice,  would  you  be  able  to  find  the  right  man  any- 
where?" 

"If  I  were  President,  and  had  to  appoint  a  chief 
justice,  I  wouldn't  lose  an  hour,"  I  replied.  "I  would 
appoint  your  husband." 

Mrs.  Brandeis  made  no  more  complaint  that  I  was  too 
hard  to  suit.  I  thought  that  was  rather  good  myself; 
and  it  was  absolutely  true.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  political  piece. 

Mr.  Brandeis  entirely  bore  out  the  view  of  my  New 
York  friend.  The  New  England  people,  he  thought, 
were  plenty  insurgent;  they  didn't  just  know  the 
political  art  of  translating  insurgency  into  results.  Not 
to  like  the  machine  is  one  thing;  how  to  beat  it  is 
another.  I  can't  tell  how  to  do  that,  except  from  our 
experience  out  in  Iowa,  where  I  used  to  insurge  witli 
the  insurgents  when  there  weren't  enough  of  us  to 
furnish  good  sport  for  the  other  fellows.  We  learned 
by  being  licked.  That  was  our  great  exercise.  The 
organization  fellows  cleaned  us  up  in  the  caucuses  and 
at  the  conventions  with  amiable  regularity.  But  we 
kept  on  requiring  them  to  do  it,  until  we  had  learned 
the  trick.  We  got  all  the  points  in  the  game  from 
having  them  worked  against  us;  and  after  a  while  we 
turned  up  at  a  state  convention  and  steam-rollered  the 
old  gang  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  they  had  been 
doing  it  to  us. 

That's  the  only  way  I  know  to  learn.  George  Norris, 
the  Nebraska  insurgent  leader,  has  said  :  "The  people 
are  right  for  it;  even  in  the  East  they  just  want  to  be 
told  how  to  do  it.  A  correspondence-school  course  in 
precinct  and  county  organization,  by  a  good,  active, 
experienced,  progressive  Nebraska  county  chairman 
would  earn  a  man  a  fortune  in  Pennsylvania  right  now. 
The  folks  want  to  know  how." 

Walter  Houser's  Idea 

T;iAT  interested  me  still  more,  and  I  talked  to  Walter 
Hoiiser  about  it.  He's  the  chairman  of  the  progres- 
sive Republican  campaign  committee  that  has  opened  a 
headquarters  in  this  town.  The  idea  of  a  correspon- 
dence school  in  grabbing  precincts  tickled  him,  and  he 
told  me  what  his  organization  is  doing.  It  certainly 
has  come  pretty  close  to  adopting  that  very  system. 

Houscr  is  one  of  these  seasoned  6\d  politicians  like 
they  grow  in  Wisconsin.  He  raises  prize  Percheron 
horses  when  he's  at  home  on  the  farm.  Just  now  he  is 
raising  something  else ;  but  he's  just  a  farmer.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  in  Wisconsin  during  the  La  Follette 
epoch,  but  it  didn't  spoil  him  for  farming,  and  he  went 
back  when  he  was  out  of  office.  Walter  isn't  the  sort 
of  farmer  that  you  sell  gold  bricks  to.  He  has  had 
about  as  extended  an  experience  with  gold  bricks,  flim- 
flams and  fine  work  as  anybody  you  are  likely  to  meet. 
Houser  thinks  there  is  a  good  chance  that  President 


Politics  for  Farmers 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

Taft  will  not  lead  the  Republican  ticket  next  year.  The 
insurgent  leaders  must  seriously  agree  with  him,  for 
they  have  forty  or  fifty  people  at  work  in  their  head- 
quarters, and  are  organizing  state  after  state.  "We 
will  have  ten  states  organized  in  two  weeks,  and  twenty 
by  the  time  Congress  meets  in  December,"  he  told  me. 
"See  those  filing-cases?  There  are  lists  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  names  of  people,  arranged  by  post- 
offices  ;  all  of  them  sent  in  without  expense  to  us,  by 
volunteer  workers.  They  are  all  progressives;  all  pre- 
pared to  help  make  this  fight;  to  organize  their  pre- 
cincts, counties,  districts,  states.  ■  Such  lists  come  in 
every  day;  tens  of  thousands  of  names  in  a  week.  No, 
we  haven't  much  money,  but  a  lot  of  people  are  sending 
us  a  little.  Look  here — "  and  he  pulled  out  his  desk 
drawer,  and  picked  up  a  crisp  twenty-dollar  bill.  "A 
man  came  in  this  morning  and  handed  me  that.  He 
said,  as  he  lived  in  Washington  and  had  no  vote,  he 
couldn't  do  any  work  for  us,  so  he  would  contribute 
his  share  in  money.  Well,  a  lot  of  people  are  helping 
us  with  the  work,  and  paying  their  own  expenses  while 
tl.ey  do  it.   That's  the  work  that  counts." 

These  anti-Taft  Republicans  say  they  will  have  three 
hundred  delegates  before  the  national  convention 
meets.  I  don't  beheve  it,  but  I  do  believe  that  they 
will  have  a  lot  more  than  the  one  hundred  that  the 
regulars  are  disposed  to  name  as  the  limit.  They  say 
that  they  will  carry  the  presidential-preference  primaries 
in  four  of  the  five  states  that  have  such  primaries — 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  New 
Jersey. 

They  don't  expect  to  carry  Jersey,  but  they  say 
they  will  poll  such  a  big  vote  that  it  will  give  impres- 
sive sign  of  the  disaffection  with  President  Taft  in  a 
highly  conservative,  machine-ridden  eastern  state. 

This  is  the  fight  the  progressives  are  making:  to 
convince  the  party  that  Mr.  Taft,  if  nominated,  cannot 
be  elected. 

La  FoUette  in  the  Field 

LA  Follette  is  the  only  candidate  in  the  field  against 
rfTaft.  All  the  insurgent  senators  and  congressmen 
have  declared  for  him,  and  are  at  work  for  him.  The 
South  is  the  section  that  will  likely  decide  the  issue.  If 
the  office-holders  who  control  the  delegations  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  who  are  bound  to  lose  their  jobs 
if  the  Democrats  come  into  power,  can  be  convinced 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  means  the  loss  of  those 
jobs,  it  is  insisted  that  the  Taft  phalanx  in  the  South 
will  go  to  pieces.  That  is  what  the  progressives  are 
going  to  try  to  show  the  southerners.  They  have 
emissaries  in  several  southern  states  now,  telling  this 
story,  presenting  the  argument,  and  making  it  just  as 
personal,  just  as  cold-blooded  and  selfish,  as  it  can  be 
made  to  a  southern  postmaster  who  wants  to  keep  his 
commission  four  years  longer. 

In  that  argument  lies,  I  am  convinced,  whatever 
chance  there  may  be  of  defeating  Mr.  Taft  for  renom- 
ination. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  seems  to  justify  some 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  progressives.  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  postmaster-general,  has  repeatedly  said  in 
recent  months  that  he  is  out  of  politics.  It  was  not 
believed  that  he  quite  meant  this,  at  first;  but  latterly 
the  view  has  been  accepted  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  actually 
will  refrain  from  intimate  participation  in  the  1912 
campaign.  He  wants  to  make  a  business  record  for 
business  management  of  his  great  department,  and  has 
been  working  hard  at  that  effort.  Hitchcock  is  the  man 
who  organized  the  preserit  machines  in  the  Southern 
States;  he  is  the  man  to  whom  the  machine  leaders, 
referees  and  office-holders  concede  that  their  first  loyalty 
runs.  Hitchcock  could  handle  them  more  surely  and 
effectively  than  any  other  man. 

But  let  it  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  progressives 
will  not  consider  themselves  politically  bankrupt  if 
they  do  not  compass  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Taft  for  renom- 
ination.  Without  pretending  to  quote  any  particular 
mai.  among  them,  I  may  state  their  general  idea  is  this 
wise : 

"As  loyal  party  men  we  are  trying  to  make  the  party 
realize  that  its  portion  will  be  sure  defeat  if  Mr.  Taft 
is  nominated.   We  find,  in  fact,  that  most  Republicans 


already  believe  that.  So  our  next  duty  is  to  organize 
an  effective  protest  and  dislodge  him.  If  we  fail  in 
that,  we  will  yet  have  accomplished  much.  We  will  have 
organized  many  states,  carried  a  respectable  share  of 
them,  got  into  touch  with  a  great  body  of  progressives 
and  laid  a  foundation  for  future  activities. 

"If,  then,  after  rejecting  our  counsels,  the  party  meets 
the  defeat  that  we  believe  inevitable,  the  'buck  will  pass' 
to  our  wing.  The  old  leaders  will  have  been  rejected, 
and  our  turn  will  come.  Our  people  will  assume  that 
they  are  entitled  to  control  the  minority's  policy  in 
Congress;  they  will  probably  be  able  to  dominate  the 
campaign  committee  that  will  run  the  congressional 
campaign  of  1914;  they  will  jump  into  the  fight  for 
complete  party  control  in  1916.  and  keep  that  fight  going 
on  throughout  the  entire  period  from  1912  to  1916. 
We  are  laying  the  foundation  now. 

"Without  the  work  now  doing,  we  could  not  hope  to 
win  even  in  1916 ;  with  that  work,  we  are  positive  of 
winning  by  1916,  and  consider  there  is  a  good  show  to 
control  in  1912." 

Such  is  the  progressive  Republican  program.  The 
program  of  the  regulars  is  obvious.  They  e.xpect  to 
bring  the  East,  the  South,  and  all  they  can  control  of 
the  West,  into  the  national  convention;  to  have  a  good 
strong  majority  there;  to  run  the  show,  nominate  Taft, 
and  elect  him  if  they  can.  If  they  fail,  they  must  fight 
for  the  next  four  years  to  retain  party  control.  They 
insist  that  the  progressive  movement  will  die  out  in 
that  time. 

Presidential  Possibilities 

ONE  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  the  in  frequency  of  discussion  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  as  a  1912  possibility. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  the  candidates  most  talked 
about  are  Governor  Wilson,  Governor  Harmon  and 
Speaker  Clark.  Two  months  ago  I  would  have  said 
their  chances  in  the  race  were  in  the  order  I  have  named 
them.   To-day,  I  believe  Mr.  Clark  has  the  best  chance. 

The  attitude  toward  Bryan  is  curiously  like  that  which 
I  described  a  moment  ago,  on  the  Republican  side, 
toward  Colonel  Roosevelt.  That  he  is  so  infrequently 
mentioned  as  a  possibility  is  the  most  impressive  feature. 
But  Bryan  is  credited  with  a  larger  potential  influence 
on  the  Democratic  nomination  than  Roosevelt  is  on  the 
Republican. 

Having  credited  the  Speaker  with  the  best  chance  in 
this  race,  I  want  to  add  that  Governor  Wilson  impresses 
me  and  most  other  observers,  as  the  man  with  by  far 
the  largest  popular  strength.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
presidential  primary  taken  by  the  whole  country  would 
give  the  Jerseyman  a  big  plurality  of  votes ;  may1)e  a 
majority  over  both  Clark  and  Harmon.  But  the  poli- 
ticians will  make  this  Democratic  nomination,  just  as 
they  will  make  this  Republican  one.  It  is  likely  1912 
will  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that  power  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  politicians,  for  the  movement  for  presi- 
dential primaries  is  gaining  ground  at  a  rapid  rate. 
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There  Will  Be  an  Interesting  Scrap 

HERE  is  promise  of  some  picturesque  touches  in  the 
coming  fight.  For  instance,  in  one  mid-western  state, 
which  I  have  been  asked  not  to  name  at  this  time,  the 
progressive  Republicans  have  found  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  insurgent,  but  the  press  of 
the  state  is  all  regular.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  public 
ear,  to  get  the  people  aroused,  to  get  the  word  to  them 
that  a  real  fight  is  on,  and  a  real  chance  presented  of 
getting  results. 

So  here  is  the  plan  of  the  progressives.  They  will 
start,  some  time  early  in  November,  ten  automobiles  in 
this  state.  Five  routes  will  be  made  up  and  carefully 
planned  so  that  a  schedule  can  be  announced  and  main- 
tained. Two  autos  will  be  sent  on  each  route;  one.  in 
advance,  to  do  the  advertising,  invite  people  and  "bill 
the  route;"  in  fact,  as  a  circus  advertising-car  does. 
When  this  work  is  done,  dates  announced  and  interest 
aroused,  the  second  car  assigned  to  that  route  will  come 
along — a  couple  of  days  afterward,  or  more.  It  will 
bring  a  couple  of  good  stump  speakers,  who  will  address 
the  assembled  audience,  tell  them  all  about  the  progres- 
sive plans,  urge  the  people  to  organize  and  get  into  the 
fight,  and  then  chug-chug  on  to  the  next  town  for 
another  talkfest. 

This  plan  is  designed  especially  to  reach  the  farmers. 
Everybody  is  after  the  farmers.  They  are  going  to  have 
the  campaign  brought  right  to  their  doors  as  never  before. 
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Uncle  Sam*s  Man 


Farm  and  Fireside,  October  25,  1911 


The  Lure  of  the  Rural  Delivery 
By  Paul  Crissey 


BNER  KELLUM,  at  the  end 
of  his  long  drive,  hunched 
forward  and  looked  out  of  the 
side  door  of  the  rural  free 
delivery  mail-vifagon.  A  thin 
cloud  of  steam  was  rising  from 
the  door  of  the  summer  kitchen 
and  vv^as  being  whisked  away 
by  the  brisk  spring  breeze. 

"She's  either  cookin'  or 
washin',"  he  muttered  as  he 
started  the  ponies  on  a  lope 
for  the  barn.  "Hope  she's  made  a  bunch  of  crullers." 
He  smiled  expectantly  and  narrowed  his  eyes  as  he 
watched  the  door. 

As  the  wagon-wheels  crushed  over  the  gravel  by  the 
tump,  the  back  door  opened  and  an  elderly  woman  put 
Aer  white-crowned  head  out  into  the  open. 

"Home  again?"  she  called  as  if  doubtful  whether 
Abner  had  really  arrived. 

"Yessiree  Bob!"  answered  the  old  man  as  he  pulled 
«p  the  team  and  let  them  bury  their  nostrils  in  the  half- 
iVarrel  under  the  pump.  He  turned  to  his  wife,  a  foxy 
ibok  in  his  shrewd  old  eyes. 

"Ef  you're  bakin',"  he  suggested,  "y*  might  bring  out 
i  cruller  or  two,  whilst  I'm  unhitchin'  th'  boys."  By 
9he  "boys"  Abner  referred  to  the  ponies,  splashed  to 
Sheir  thighs  with  the  mud  of  early  spring. 

"I'm  washin',"  answered  Martha.  "Just  finishin'  up  a 
rsiight  o'  clothing  I  didn't  get  t'  do  Monday  on  account 
»f  preserving."  She  looked  up  into  his  disappointed 
Sace  and  smiled. 

"And  y'  hain't  done  any  bakin'  all  day?"  the  old  man 
queried  doubtfully. 

"I  didn't  say  nothin'  about  that,"  laughed  the  delicate- 
featured  little  woman.    "You  might  go  'long  and  put 
she  ponies  up  and  I'll  bring  a  couple  out  to  you." 
Abner  chuckled.    "I'm  nearly  starved,"  he  admitted. 
In  his  big  farm  barn  he  hitched  and  unharnessed  his 
jonies,  and  then  backed  the  muddy  wagon 
«o  its  place.  His  wife,  doughnuts  in  hand, 
leated  herself  on  a  sack  of  corn  and 
waited  for  him  to  finish. 
"Any  mail  for  us?"  she  asked  wistfully. 
Ostentatiously   the   old   man  reached 
inder  the  seat  of  the  wagon  and  handed 
ier  a  letter  which  he  had  concealed  there. 
Eagerly  she  opened  it  and  glanced  hur- 
riedly over  its  boldly  written  lines.  The 
3>ld  man,  weary  and  hungry,  sank  down 
Jeside  her  and  began  slowly  and  method- 
cally  to  munch  on  the  doughnuts  his  wife 
lad-  brought. 

Then,  somewhere  up  near  the  cupola  of 
ahe  big  barn,  a  pigeon's  throaty  gurgle  and 
ihe  wind,  sighing  through  the  slats,  filled 
ihe  barn  with  a  weird  sound. 

Silently  he  waited  for  his  wife  to  read 
ler  letter.  He  knew  it  was  from  Hal, 
iheir  boy  who  was  down  at  Washington 
it  school.  He  hadn't  seen  Hal  for  four 
rears ;  and  each  year  left  the  scar  of  his 
ibsence  on  the  old  man's  heart.  Abner 
slanted  the  lad  home — wanted  him  to  put 
ip  his  "shingle"  in  the  village  and  do  his 
'few  business  there — that  is,  when  he  fin- 
shed  his  schooling.  But  Hal  had  never 
leen  able  to  come  home  during  vacation- 
lime  because  of  the  expense  and  the  fact 
TShat  he  had  found  employment  there  while 
Kthers  were  enjoying  their  vacations. 

"Reckon  he's  a  pretty  big  boy  now, 
Marthy;  four  years  is  an  awful  long  time 
lor  a  growin'  man." 
But  for  once  his  wife  wasn't  listening. 
"Marthy,"  Abner's  plaintive  voice  was 
Pushed,  "there  ain't  nothin'  wrong  with 
Sim,  is  there?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  his  wife  answered  dully,  "no, 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  Hal."  She 
met  the  old  man's  brightened  eyes  and 
?lowly  handed  him  the  letter  which  he 
sagerly  clutched.  For  the  first  time  in 
Sier  life  she  realized  that  her  boy  might 
some  time  be  a  man.  That  he  was  already,  she 
knew  was  impossible,  so  she  gave  no  thought  to  it. 

A  certain  mistiness  came  between  Abner's  eyes  and 
die  letter  as  he  read,  and  even  the  few  furtive  dabs  of 
?iis  hand  failed  to  remove  the  obstruction. 

To  them  both,  now  that  they  had  read  the  letter  from 
their  boy,  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  the  world,  their 
world,  had  come.  Abner  dully  wondered  what  he 
would  do  in  the  future.  His  boy  said  that  he  would  no 
fonger  need  any  money,  that  he  was  through  with  his 
[aw  course  and  that  he  had  a  position.  The  old  man 
realized  dimly  that  there  would  be  no  future  need  for 
him  to  drive  the  mail-wagon  along  twenty-five  miles  of 
country  roads  each  day.  He  would  no  longer  be  Uncle 
Sam's  man  on  the  rural  delivery  route,  and  he  and 
Martha  could  live  on  what  he  had  put  away  and  the 
income  of  the  farm.  Dimly  his  eyes  sought  the  mail- 
wagon  with  its  coat  of  fast-drying  mud,  and  the  old 
man's  heart  sank  within  him.  No  more  excuse  for 
driving  that,  he  told  himself  painfully. 

But  he  had  not  completely  finished  reading  his  boy's 
letter.  A  scanty  postscript  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
page  missed  his  scrutiny,  and  it  was  not  until  his  wife 
pointed  to  it  that  he  saw  what  seemed  at  the  time  might 
be  the  salvation  of  his  happiness. 

"If  I  should  need  about  a  hundred  dollars  to  get 
started  on,  can  I  expect  it  from  you?" 

In  its  bold  scrawl  Abner  saw  that  the  life  he  had 
grown   to  love  might   reasonably  be  prolonged  for 
a  short  time  at  least.    He  would  certainly  help  his 
boy  to  get  started  in  the  world.  Abner  told  himself. 
Abner's  face  was  one  which  clearly  advertised  his 


innermost  thoughts.  Clean-shaven,  wind-ruffed,  his 
countenance  lay  like  an  open  book  for  all  to  read,  but 
Abner  cared  little  for  this  weakness,  if  weakness  it  was. 
He  had  needed  extra  money  for  his  boy,  so,  accepting 
an  appointment  for  the  rural  free  delivery  service  in 
his  own  district,  he  had  seen  new  fields,  new  people  and 
had,  in  the  time  that  the  need  for  money  for  his  son 
lasted,  grown  to  love  the  long  daily  ride  and  the  con- 
stant meetings  with  the  "folks"  of  his  community. 

The  woman  by  his  side  had  risen,  and  Abner,  casting 
a  quick  glance  at  her  tired  face,  sat  unmoved  as  she  left 
the  barn  without  a  word. 

With  the  same  old  pail  and  the  same  old  sponge  he 
cleaned  the  white-covered  wagon  and  carefully  dusted 
its  interior.  Then  he  straightened  up  the  cushions  which 
Martha  had  made  for  him.   Then  he  went  in  to  supper. 

"I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  postal  inspector  has  been 
to  Mayville  to-day,"  remarked  Martha  to  the  old  man. 
Abner  paused  and  slowly  pulled  off  his  shoes,  sat  down 
heavily  beside  the  table  and  spread  the  paper  before  him. 

Carefully  he  drew  on  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and, 
closing  his  mouth  firmly,  began  laboriously  to  pore  over 
the  little,  poorly  printed,  four-page  sheet. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of  satisfaction  in  his 
voice,  "I  reckon  that  he'll  find  me  at  my  post,  all  well 
and  good." 

*     *  * 

Possibly  it  was  due  to  forgetfulness,  and  possibly  it 
was  on  account  of  haste  that  the  straight-limbed  young 
man  from  Washington  found  himself  being  hurled 
toward  Mayville  instead  of  toward  Silvertown.  The 
engine  whistled  through  the  cut  and  floundered  to 
where  it  crossed  the  road.  The  young  man  pushed  a 
nervous  hand  to  his  mustache,  fumbled  for  a  moment 
with  his  suitcase,  then,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  dashed  for 
the  door  of  the  car  and  swung  off  the  rear  platform. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it's  only  four  miles 
from  here  anyhow — and  the  walk  will  not  hurt  me." 


"He  had  broken  the  law!    He,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  men,  had  disobeyed  a  trust" 

Impulse  again!  He  seized  the  cumbersome  suitcase 
and  started  up  the  road.  A  big,  broad  valley,  green  and 
damp,  lay  to  his  left,  and  the  long,  wooded  slope  of  a 
hillside  on  his  right.  He  sniffed  occasionally,  put  his 
hat  far  back  on  his  head  and  glared  defiantly  at  the  big 
red  sunset. 

A  tin  box,  set  on  a  post  by  the  roadside,  marked  a 
near-by  house.  The  young  man  from  the  national 
capital  set  down  his  suitcase  and  opened  his  coat ;  for  a 
moment  he  stared  off  across  the  valley  at  the  blue  mist 
on  the  other  slope,  then  suddenly  he  started.  Right 
before  him  a  white-covered  wagon,  drawn  by  two 
ponies,  had  stopped  and  an  old  man  climbed  out  through 
the  narrow  doorway,  a  package  of  letters  in  his 
hand. 

Abner,  lost  in  his  day-dreams,  scarcely  saw  the 
stranger  standing  by  the  mail-box,  and  when  he  did,  he 
bowed  stiffly.    The  young  man  returned  the  nod  and 

spoke : 

"You  are  the  mail-delivery  man  ?"  he  asked  pleasantly, 
Abner  eyed  him  critically,  but  he  was  ready. 
"I  suppose,"  he  said  with  dignity,  "that  you're  a-goin' 
down  to  Silvertown?" 
"Yes,"  answered  the  young  man,  "I  am." 
"Ride?"  volunteered  Abner,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
toward  the  wagon. 

"Thank  you,  don't  mind  if  I  do." 
A  look  of  satisfaction  crossed  the  old  man's  face,  and 
involuntarily  he  straightened  up.  His  mind  had  been 
quick  to  associate  facts.  The  stranger  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  post-office  inspector  and  Abner  was  alert  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  a  chance  to  make  a  good  impression. 


"Might  I  ask  your  name?"  he  asked,  clucking  to  "the 
boys"  at  the  same  time. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  stranger  with  a  dignity  which 
covered  a  smile.   "It's  Carson;  James  Carson." 

"And  you  hail  from — " 

"Washington,"  supplemented  the  stranger. 

"Air  you  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  men  ?"  questioned  Abner, 
and  his  keen  gaze  took  in  the  heavily  mustached  man 
beside  him. 

"I  am,"  promptly  responded  Mr.  Carson,  for,  as  he  i 
thought  to  himself,  he  was  at  least  an  American  citizen. 
Abner,  however,  regarded  this  as  an  admission  by  the 
man  himself  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  postal  inspector. 

"Just  look  at  that,"  continued  the  old  man,  suddenly 
pomting  to  a  lilac-bush.  "When  I  come  by  here  yista- 
day  there  wa'n't  a  bit  o'  green  on  that  bush.  Now  look 
at  it.   All  jest  a-bustin'  out  with  yellowish  green." 

"Beautiful !"  replied  the  young  man  shortly,  scarcely 
taking  his  eyes  from  Abner's  face.  "Beautiful!" 

Abner  sank  back  into  the  cushion  which  Martha  had 
made  for  him.  He  was  happy.  His  object,  that  of 
keeping  his  son  supplied  with  money,  had  not  been  taken 
away  from  him,  and  the  old  post-wagon,  "the  boys" 
and  the  road,  with  its  dearly  loved  spots,  were  still  his. 
He  was  still  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  men. 

Meanwhile  the  inspector's  face,  like  that  of  the  old 
man  by  his  side,  had  undergone  a  few  swift  changes. 
Sorrow  now  lay  upon  its  surface,  but  the  swift  impulses 
which  had  ruled  his  life  were  bound  not  to  let  it  linger 
long. 

"Did  you  ever  read,"  he  slowly  asked,  "Section  1157 
of  Volume  XX.  of  the  postal  laws?" 

"Don't  know  as  I  ever  did,"  answered  Abner  absently. 
"Why?" 

"Didn't  you  know,"  and  this  time  there  was  a  mis- 
chievous smile  about  the  young  man's  face,  "that  it  is 
against  the  law  to  carry  passengers  in  a  mail-wagon 
doing  duty  on  a  public  highway?" 
"No  I"    The  old  man  had  come  suddenly  back  from 
his  dreams  and  was  facing  a  new,  cold 
proposition  which  gripped  him  hard.  His 
face  was  flushed  red  and  the  veins  on  his 
hands  bulged  boldly  under  his  browned 
skin.    The  inspector  watched  Abner  nar- 
rowly.   Slowly  the  old  man  sank  back  in 
his  seat,  the  lines  dangled  from  nerveless 
hands  and  his  eyes  took  on  a  dull  stare. 
The  ponies  broke  into  a  gallop. 

He  had  broken  the  law !  He,  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  men,  had  disobeyed  a  trust. 
He  had  .not  meant  to  do  it.  He  didn't 
know  it  was  wrong,  but  he  felt  that  the 
law  would  never  take  that  into  considera- 
tion. 

As  for  the  inspector,  he  smiled  grimly 
under  his  heavily  mustached  disguise  and 
pointed  to  a  near-by  bush,  which,  like  the 
one  before,  was  rife  with  the  signs  of 
spring's  arrival;  but  Abner  did  not  hear 
him._  He  was  bitterly  recalling  the  boy's 
need  of  a  hundred  dollars,  and  now  he 
had  broken  a  law. 

"My  wife — "  he  began  hesitatingly,  "if 
you'd  just  as  soon  not  say  anything  to  her 
till  morning,  I'd  be  much  obliged." 

His  voice  shook,  but  he  rallied  his  self- 
control.  "You  stay  all  night  up  to  the 
house,  and  we'll  go  over  this  thing  when — 
when  I  feel  a  little  mite  less  tired." 

The  inspector  nodded  and  said:  "Of 
course,  if  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  officials — you 
will — you  will  have  to — " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  "I'll  be 
ready  to  go  along  to-morrow,  in  the 
mornin'." 

He  passed  a  trembling  hand  across  his 
forehead  and  shyly,  almost  reverently, 
touched  the  well-polished  badge  of  his 
office,  while  he  ws.tched  the  inspector, 
half  frightened,  yet  unwavering  in  his 
determination. 

"This  is  the  inspector,  Martha,"  he  said, 
when  the  little  white  house  was  reached. 
"He's  a-goin'  to  stay  all  night  and — and — go  over  some 
of — of  Uncle  Sam's  business  with  me." 


One  thing  which  Martha  noted  was  that  the  inspector 
liked  doughnuts.  Her  starved  heart  went  out  to  this 
big,  boyish  man  and  she  longed  to  lead  him  into  a  good 
confidential  talk.  And  before  the  evening  was  over  she 
did.  Abner,  with  evading  eyes,  listened  to  their  chatter 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  went  heavily  up  the  stairs, 
the  lamp  a  trembling  blur  of  yellow  in  his  hand. 

Gradually,  and  between  helpings  of  food,  the  inspec- 
tor had  heard  the  story  of  the  boy  at  school,  the  boy 
which  the  tired,  plain  little  mother  was  hungering  to 
see  and  to  help.  He  heard  how  Abner  had  taken  the 
mail  delivery,  how  they  had  money  enough  to  live  on 
and  how  the  boy  at  school  had  made  the  postal  appoint- 
ment almost  necessary.  But  quick  as  he  was  to  respond 
to  her  little  confidences,  the  inspector  did  not  say  a 
word  of  Abner's  violation  of  the  postal  laws.  And 
when,  some  two  hours  after  Abner  had  gone  to  bed, 
the  little  woman  showed  the  inspector  to  his  room,  she 
pointed  to  a  gray,  faded  photograph  and  with  a  proud 
shyness  said:  "That's  our  boy,  Hal."  When  she  had 
gone,  the  inspector  turned  up  the  lamp  and  laughed 
silently  in  the  photograph's  face. 

Abner  spent  a  troubled  night.  Black  thoughts  held 
him  in  their  grip  and  he  tossed  till  morning.  Then, 
the  battle  fought  and  Martha  below  getting  break- 
fast, he  stumbled  about  the  room  carrying  out  his  plans. 

[concluded  on  page  26]  ■ 
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THE    GIFT  CLUB 

Conducted  by 
Jean  West,  Secretary 


FARM  AND  Fireside  has  a  new  depart- 
ment, The  Gift  Club,  and,  because  it 
is  all  my  own  idea,  1,  Jean  West,  have 
been  chosen  to  be  its  secretary.  Isn't  that 
splendid  news? 

The  Gift  Club  is  just  what  its  name 
implies :  a  club  that  will  give  you  beau- 
tiful gifts,  just  the  things  that  you  have 
always  wanted  and  never  felt  that  you 
could  afford.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  these  gifts  won't  cost  you  a  single 
penny !  That  seems  wonderful,  does  it 
not?  But  let  me  tell  you  just  how  The 
Gift  Club  came  about,  what  it  is  and 
what  it  will  do  for  you.  When  you 
have  finished  reading,  you  will  be  eager  to 
join  the  club  and  share  our  success,  or 
I'm  no  prophet. 

It  was  this  way:  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
traveled  through  some  of  the  farming 
country  in  the  Middle  West  and  I  thought, 
as  I  passed  farm  after  farm,  what  a  dif- 
ficult matter  it  would  be  for  the  women- 
folks on  the  farm  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  trade  life  in  the  large  cities ;  how 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  bargains  that  are  constantly 
being  offered  in  the  city.  I  believe  it  was 
this  idea  of  bargains  that  decided  me,  for 
every  true  woman  does  love  a  bargain.  I 
think  the  bargain-hunting  instinct  must 
have  been  a  legacy  handed  down  frc.r. 
Mother  Eve.  Perhaps  the  serpent  told 
her  that  the  apple  he  offered  was  the 
biggest  and  reddest  on  the  tree  and  that 
she  could  have  it  for  a  smile.  However 
that  may  be,  I  decided  to  talk  to  the 
editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  let  me 
start  a  club  for  all 
the  girl  and  wom- 
an readers  of  our 
paper. 

"Yes,"  said  our 
editor,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Quick,  who  is 
just  as  nice  and 
jolly  as  he  can  be. 
"The  idea  sounds 
good,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  or- 
g  a  n  i  z  e  a  club 
among  our  women- 
folks who  live  in 
all  corners  of  this 
broad  land?  They 
can't  all  meet 
together,  that's 
certain." 

"Oh,  but  don't 
you  see,"  said  I, 
"it's  not  to  be  that 
sort  of  a  club  at 
all.  They  won't 
have  to  meet  with 
anyone  but  me, 
and  they  will  do 

that  by  letters.  It's  just  as  simple!  Every 
girl  and  woman  on  the  farm  who  longs 
for  pretty  things  that  she  can't  afford  and 
can't  get  without  a  lot  of  trouble  even  if 
she  can  afford  them  will  want  to  join  this 
Gift  Club  of  mine.  I  shall  spend  days  and 
days  and  weeks  and  weeks  hunting  bar- 
gains, ransacking  wholesale  houses  and 
going  through  the  latest  stock  of  impor- 
ters. Then  I  shall  give  these  splendid 
things  to  the  members  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side's Gift  Club." 

"But  you  don't  really  mean  that  you 
will  actually  give  away  all  these  beautiful 
presents,  do  you.  Miss  West?"  asked  Mr. 
Quick. 

"Well,  it's  so  near  giving  that  no  other 
word  seems  to  fit.  Of  course,  the  girls 
will  do  a  little  bit  of  work  to  get  all  these 
fine  things  that  I  have  for  them.  Yes, 
indeed.  And  that's  the  fun  of  it.  It's 
always  nice  to  work  for  things  for  one- 
self— at  least,  it  seems  so  to  me,  and  I 
think  the  members  of  my  Gift  Club  will 
think  so,  too.   Do  let  me  start  it,  please !" 

And  that,  is  how  it  happened.  Our 
editor  finally  gave  his  consent  and  wished 
our  Gift  Club  great  success.  He  is  really 
quite  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  I  am. 

I  want  every  girl  and  woman  who  reads 
this  first  talk  of  mine  to  enroll  herself  at 
once  as  a  charter  member  of  The  Gift 
Club.  Rules  there  are  none,  nor  dues, 
nor  expenses  of  any  kind,  but  the  benefits 
that  you  will  receive  by  being  a  member 
of  The  Gift  Qub,  oh  I  that's  a  different 
story  altogether. 

Now  I  know  you  are  wondering  why  I 
don't  tell  you  the  club's  secret  right  away. 
It's  just  because  I'm  a  girl  myself  and  I 
know  that  every  girl  loves  a  secret.  We 
all  have  a  large  share  of  curiosity  and  I 
want  to  raise  yours  to  the  boiling-point, 
.  so  that  3-ou  will  sit  down  at  once  and  write 


My  heart  was  set  on  a  comb,  brush  and 
mcinicure  set" 


me  to  find  out  all  about  the  club.  I'm 
never  going  to  tell  our  secret  here  in  the 
pages  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  so  if  you 
ever  expect  to  find  out,  you'd  better  write 
me  at  once  and  not  sit  there  puzzling  your 
brain  to  guess  what  it  is.  The  Gift  Club 
is  not  a  puzzle.  It's  just  a  plain,  straight- 
forward club  that  will  be  a  help  to  you  if 
you  will  let  it. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  friend 
who  will  do  nothing  but  travel  from  city 
to  city  with  her  eyes  open  for  all  the  best 
bargains  and  who  will  let  you  know  about 
them;  who  will  buy  these  things  for  you 
and  send  them  to  you  without  charge? 
It  would  be  convenient,  to  say  the  least, 
wouldn't  it?  Well,  that's  exactly  what 
will  happen  to  ycJu  when  you  join  The 
Gift  Club.  No,  The  Gift  Club  is  not  a 
mail-order  business,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  shopping  by  mail.  It  is —  There, 
I  almost  told  you !  Well,  it's  just  a  secret 
so  far,  but  a  secret  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
whisper  to  you  on  paper  if  you  will  let  me. 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  fine,  seal- 
grain-leather  hand-bag,  a  real  Irish-lace 
jabot,  a  beautiful  gold-inlaid  comb  for  the 
back  of  your  hair,  or  a  handsome  linen 
embroidered  coUar-and-cuff  set?  You 
may  have  one  or  all  of  them,  and  they 
won't  cost  you  a  single  penny !  Doesn't 
that  seem  wonderful?  Just  as  soon  as 
you  join  The  Gift  Club,  I  will  tell  you 
how  you  may  get  all  these  gifts  and 
many  more. 

Do  you  want  a  few  new  books  for  the 
living-room,  a  camera,  or  a  watch?  Join 
The  Gift  Club  and  get  them.    Do  you 
need  a  new  scarf 
for   your  bureau, 
or  lace  curtains 
for  the  living- 
room?    Here  they 
are   waiting  for 
you.    How  well  I 
know    the  things 
for  which  girls 
have  longed  al- 
most   since  time 
began.  Pretty 
clothes,  laces, 
frills,  furbelows 
and    dainty  "fix- 
ings." I  remember 
that  when  I  was 
just  a  mere  scrap 
of  a  girl  my  heart 
was  set  on  a  comb, 
brush    and  mani- 
cure  set,  all 
hand-painted  and 
silver  -  mounted. 
There  were  things 
that  I  needed  far 
more  —  a  new 
school   frock,  for 
instance — but  I 
wanted  that  set  so  badly  that  I  gave  up 
both  the  new  dress  and  a  hat,  in  order  to 
have  it  for  my  very  own.    I  took  the 
keenest  joy  in  arranging  the  articles  on 
my  tiny  dresser,  and  to  this  day,  whenever 
I  hear  a  girl  speak  of  wanting  things  for 
her  room,  I  think  of  that  comb,  brush  and 
manicure  set. 

So  you  may  be  sure,  dear  girls,  in  all 
the  gift-giving,  I  shall  not  overlook  you. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  pretty  things,  both 
for  yourself  and  for  your  room,  wait- 
ing for  you  in  The  Gift  Club.  Claim  them 
for  your  very  own. 

How  about  your  curiosity?  Has  it 
reached  the  boiling-point  yet,  or  shall  I 
show  you  a  few  more  plums  in  The  Gift 
Club  pudding?  Jewelry?  Yes,  I  have 
beautiful  rings  and  pins  and  lockets  and 
lovely  bracelets — plenty  of  plums.  Pic- 
tures and  beautiful  china  and — oh,  what 
is  the  use  of  trying  to  tell  you  everything 
in  these  two  columns?  I  can't  do  it.  But 
I  shall  be  glad  to  write  you  and  send  you 
a  little  booklet  if  you  are  interested,  and, 
of  course,  you  are. 

Remember  this :  Every  girl  and  woman 
reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  eligible 
for  membership.  There  are  no  dues  nor 
expenses  of  anv  kind.  The  club  has  a 
secret  which,  when  known  and  followed, 
will  bring  you  all  sorts  of  valuable  gifts. 
And  another  thing:  Our  editor,  Herbert 
Quick,  heartily  endorses  The  Gift  Oub 
and  its  purpose.  There !  Do  sit  down 
this  very  minute  and  write  me  a  note.  A 
line  on  a  postal  card  will  do.  I  am  so 
eager  to  welcome  you. 


Secretary  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


If  you'd  rise  early — just  say  when 
And  leave  your  call  with  him — Big  Ben 


Put  jolly  old  Big  Ben  on  the 
job.  Let  him  solve  your  early 
rising  problem. 

You  have  a  rising  problem, 
if  you  put  four  whole  heart  in 
your  vvork. 

For  if  you  are  a  heavy  work- 
er, you  require  heavy  sleep  and 
plenty  of  it. 

So  leave  your  call  with  Big 
Ben.  Go  to  sleep  and  sleep 
yourbest.  Forget therising  hour. 

His  merry  morning  call  will 
call  you  every  day  at  any  time 


you  say.  It  will  keep  on  calling 
until  you're  wide  awake. 

Big  Ben  stands  7  inches  tall. 
He's  massive,  well  poised,  triple 
plated. — His  face  is  frank,  open, 
easy  to  read — his  keys  large, 
strong,  easy  to  wind. 

He's  sold  by  jewelers  only, 
the  price  is  $2.50  anywhere. 

If  you  cannot  find  him  at 
your  jeweler,  a  money  order 
sent  to  his  designers,  IVestclox, 
La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring  him 
to  you  express  charges  prepaid. 


^0<:i=»00<i=>0(Hci:>oo<::r>oo<z>oo^>^ 

I  Are  You  Looking  | 

I  For  a  Dressmaker?  f 

II  If  you  are,  remember  that  Good  Taste  is  always  /| 
§  your  best  dressmaker.  | 

^  Have  you  Good  Taste,  or  do  you  feel  the  need  i 

^  of  a  little  education  along  that  line?  | 

K  If  you  do,  study  carefully  the  new  catalogue  of  t 

i  WOMAN'S  Home  Companion  patterns.   Every  * 

y  costume  in  it  represents  Good  Taste ;  the  good  (I 

K  taste  that  is  so  essential  In  fitting  the  gown  to  A 

§  the  environment ;  the  good  taste  that  is  so  im-  | 

A  portant  in  making  the  first  impression  count ;  the  A 

9  good  taste  that  means  always  innate  refinement.  I 

I  The  price  of  this  catalogue  is  four  cents.    It  | 

Q  may  be  ordered  from  the  nearest  of  the  three  O 

?  WOMAN'S  Home  Companion  pattern-depots:  Jj 

*  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  Springfield,  Ohio,  * 

0  or  1538  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado.  (1 

A  Remember,  to  dress  well  is  the  real  duty  of  f 

^  every  woman.  The  underlying  principle  of  cor-  g 

y ,  rect  dressing  is  Good  Taste,  and  ^ 

1  I 

^  Good  Taste  is  the  Underlying  Principle  of  Every  f 

I  lVoman*s  Home  Companion  Pattern  s 

^0<=::>oocz>>o<::>oo<r:>flO<r:>0()<c=>ooo<r^ 
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Farm  and  Fireside.  October  25,  1911 


If 

Soda 
Crackers 
Grew 
on  Trees 

Nature  would  cover  them  with 
shells,  like  nuts,  protecting  from  ^ 
moisture,  mildew,  dirt  and  insects. 

Just  so  are  Uneeda  Biscuit  protected  by  the 
moisture-proof,  dust-proof  package.  It  keeps 
them  oven-fresh  and  crisp,  retaining  all 
their  flavor  and  goodness  till  used. 

Think  it  over  and  you  will  always 
buy  the  protected  kind, 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


I  ft  'ke  moisture-proof 
package 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMMNY 


10i£ 


Buys  This  Large  Handsome 
Nickel  Trimmed  SteeS  Range 

withiout  warming  closet  or 
reservoir.  With  high  warm- 
ing closet,  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  just  as  shown  in 
cut,  $17-76;  large,  square 
en. wonderful  baker,e  oooMng 
les,  body  made  of  cold  rolled 
iel.  Dunlei  grate;  burns  wood 
coal.  Handsome  nickel  trim- 
aes.  highly  polished. 

OUR  TERMS  t^l 

I  most  liberal  ever 
made.  You  can  pay 
I  after  yon  receive  the 
range.  You  can  take 
it  into  your  home, 
I  use  it  30  days.  If  you  don't 
find  it  exactly  as  represent- 
I  ed,  the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  saw,  equal  to  stoves  re- 
tailed for  double  our  price, 
I  return  it  to  us.  We  will  pay 
freight  both  ways. 
Wrifp  Tnriau  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  Stove 
wruc  luutiy   catalog  No.  M  65;  a  postal  card  will  do. 

150  ytylea  to  aeleot  from.    Don't  buy  uatU  you  net  it. 
UARVIN    SMITH    &   CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


AGENTS-$>452a  A  WEEK'  * 


Mond  all  leake  icstnDtly  in  graniteware,  hot  water  bage,  tin,  copper, 
I  ortoklns  utenailB,  etc.  No  beftt.  Bolder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  ono  can 
I  uee  thorn.  Fit  any  earfaoe.  Smooth.  Sample  box,  lOo.  Complete  box, 
I  aasti  bIscB,  25c,  postpaid.  Wonderful  opportuaity  for  live  amenta.  Write 

[today.     CoUette  Mfg. Co.,  Box  148,  Amsterdam, N.Y. 


DON'T  FAY  TWO  PRICES-i 

Save  $18.00  to  $22.00  on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

illMIKiBI  AND 

HEATERS 

Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy  them  at  such  low,  un- 
'hcard-ot Factory  Prices?  TIIIHTT 
DATS  FREE  TBIAL  BEFORE  TOU 
BUI,  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anythingever  produced. 

SEND   POSTAL    TODAl  FOB 
OCB  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

126  Bbito  St.    Harion,  Ind. 


'Hoosler  Steel 
I  HOOSIEB  STOTE  FACTORY 


JOKES 


CATALOa  of 
FREE  catalogue  of  JOKES, 
Sketches,  Monologues.  .  Everything 
for  Minstrel  Show.  All  kinds  of  Entertainments.  Latest  Songa. 
Send  today.  WILL  ROSSITER,  136  W.  Lak«  St.,  Chicago 
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Cards  for  10c  gfATdaJ"Le"Si^. 

Embossed,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  for  10c.  stamps  or  coin. 
HOPKINS'  NOV.  CO.,  Dept.  38,  BeUeviUe,  lU. 


Fall  Work  in  the  Garden 

By  Samuel  Armstrong  Hamilton 


/( IS  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Read  This  Letter 


We  Ship 
the  Same 

Day 
Order  Is 
Rec'd. 


Save  $S.OO  to  ^40.00  On 
Your  Stove  Purchases 

PLENDID  Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges 
sold  direct  from  the  factory  will  net  you 
a  fS.OO  to  S40.00  saving— sometimes  more 
as  shown  in  this  letter.   No  dealer,  job- 
ber, middleman  or  salesman  makes  a 
cent  on  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  you 
pocket  their  profits  and  get  the  best 
— America's  Standard  Stove. 

Cash  or  Credit 

Pay  on  terms  that  meet  your  convenience  on  30 
Days  Free  Trial.  360  Days  Approval  Test,  Freight 
Prepaid   and    Shipment   made   same    day    order  is 
received.  170,000  satisfied  customers  prove  our  proposition. 

Big  Stove  Book— FREE 

A  price  for  every  purse  among  our  400  styles  and  sizes, 
illustrated  and  described,  against  the  dozen  styles  your  dealer 
has.    Brimful  of  inside  stove  facts  that  the  dealer  himself 
doesn't  know.   Get  the  hoza  and  Tvhy  of  the  ICalamazoo  propo- 
sition.   Send  now— ask  for  catalog  No.  183. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers 


Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


.Direct  ioYoAi'  'Toi 


VERYONE  loves  the  spring- 
blooming  bulbs,  and  many 
desire  to  have  them,  but  their 
planting  comes  at  the  very 
end  of  the  garden  season, 
.  when  the  outdoor  interest  is 

on  the  wane,  and  they  are  forgotten  until 
the  spring  comes  again.  In  order  to  have 
a  fine  display  of  bulbs,  some  work  in  the 
garden  in  the  fall  is  necessary,  but  as 
other  work  should  be  in  progress  at  this 
season  the  planting  of  the  bulbs  can  be 
done  at  the  same  time. 

Don't  Wait  Until  Spring 

All  persons  who  are  versed  in  the  lore 
of  good  gardening  practise  the  clearing-up 
of  their  gardens  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
after  hard  freezing,  in  order  to  get  out 
of  the  way  work  which  can  then  be  better 
done  than  in  the  spring,  when  all  is  in  a 
rush.  In  order  to  kill  the  eggs  and 
cocoons  of  insects  and  fungous  diseases, 
war  on  the  latter  two  enemies  must  be 
continuous  if  the  garden  is  to  be  a  success. 
Rake  up  and  burn  all  rubbish,  such  as 
the  decayed  tops  of  plants  and  the  leaves 
from  trees  and  bushes,  and  sweep  the 
garden  clean.  This  will  kill  many  garden 
enemies,  and  you  will  not  need  to  do  it 
next  spring.  This  is  the  time  to  make 
extra  soil  for  future  use.  If  the  soil  in 
any  part  of  your  garden  is  giving  out,  or 
you  need  some  for  next  season's  potting 
of  house-plants,  make  a  compost  of  one 
part  of  good  mellow  loam,  one-half  part, 
each,  of  well-rotted  horse-manure  and 
chopped-up  sods  from  the  roadside,  one 
fifth  its  bulk  of  sand  (if  the  base  be  lime- 
stone loam),  or  a  dusting  of  powdered 
lime  (if  it  be  sandy  loam),  and  a  quart 
of  bone-flour  to  each  bushel  of  the  above 
mixture,  all  well  mixed  together  and  piled 
under  cover  over  winter,  to  keep  moist 
until  freezing  occurs. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Soil 

The  soil  in  the  beds  in  which  it  is  not 
intended  to  plant  bulbs  for  winter  should 
be  trenched;  that  is,  piled  in  rows  so  as 
to  present  as  much  surface  as  possible  to 
the  action  of  the  frost  and  the  air  during 
winter,  to  absorb  nitrogen  and  to  make  a 
medium  for  the  action  of  the  soil-bacteria, 
which  work  in  the  humus  in  the  soil,  and 
without  which  no  soil  is  fertile. 

The  soil  for  the  beds  and  borders  in 
which  spring-blooming  bulbs  are  to  be 
grown  should  be  deep  and  friable,  filled 
with  humus  and  enriched  with  well-rotted 
horse-manure,  dug  in  deeply.  It  is  best  to 
first  dig  the  soil  and  then  chop  it  with  the 
rake  to  make  it  fine  and  mellow  before 
raking.  No  commercial  fertilizers  need 
be  used  for  outdoor  bulbs,  unless  the  soil 
is  new  and  lacks  one  or  more  of  the  pri- 
mary soil-contents,  in  which  case  one 
containing  potash,  phosphate  or  nitrogen 
may  be  used  as  needed.  But  there  is 
nothing  better  for  a  loamy  soil  than 
stable-manure.  . 

The  Time  to  Plant  Bulbs 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  out- 
door bulbs  must  do  their  rooting  in  the 
fall,  if  the  best  results  are  desired  in  the 
spring.  They  should  be  planted  about 
the  time  of  the  first  frost,  which  will 
ordinarily  give  them  six  weeks  before  the 
ground  will  be  so  cold  as  to  prevent 
further  root-growth.  You  must  judge 
this  by  j-our  latitude.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three 
times  their  height,  and  may  be  planted 
quite  closely  together  if  a  massed  effect 
is  desired  in  the  beds  and  borders.  In 
fact,  they  rarely  look  well  unless  their 
foliage  touches  when  in  full  growth. 
These  distances  will  give  good  results: 
Plant  hyacinths  three  inches  apart;  large 
tulips,  four;  small  tulips,  three;  jonquils 
and  Roman  hyacinths,  three;  Von  Sion 
narcissus,  three;  other  narcissus,  as  close 
as  two  inches.  Crocus  may  be  planted  as 
close  as  desired,  as  may  Scilla  Siberica 
and  grape  hyacinth.  When  m.aking  figures 
and  designs,  you  must  be  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  harmony  of  the  design. 

Success  Comes  Through  Proper  Planting 

Many  persons  fail  of  success  with  out- 
door bulbs  through  not  planting  them 
properly.  They  should  not  be  planted  in 
a  hole  in  the  soil,  nor  pressed  into  the 
ground.  The  best  method,  the  one 
adopted  by  the  best  amateurs,  is  to  throw 
the  soil  out  of  the  bed  or  border,  which 
is  the  same  as  digging  it.  Then  return  a 
portion  to  the  bottom,  so  as  to  bring  the 
bulbs  four  inches  (for  hyacinths)  from 
the  surface.  Level  this  with  the  rake, 
and  set  the  bulbs  the  required  distance 
apart,  and  sift  the  remaining  soil  over 
them.  Soak  the  soil  with  the  spray 
nozzle,  and  it  will  pack  properly  about 
the  bulbs,  and  growth  will  start  promptly. 
The  principal  trouble  always  has  been 
that  air  surrounded  the  bulbs,  causing 
them  to  dry  out  and  preventing  rapid 
growth  in  the  fall.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
i  the  more  root-growth  there  is  in  the  fall, 


the  finer  the  flowers  will  be  in  the  spring. 
The  bulbs  for  potting  for  the  house 
should  be  selected  with  great  care.  You. 
can  depend  upon  any  first-class  seedsman 
doing  this  for  you,  if  you  state,  vv'hen 
ordering,  that  you  desire  potting-buibs. 
Of  course,  you  must  pay  more  for  thern, 
but  they  are  worth  the  money.  The  soil 
should  be  made  rich  by  following  the 
directions  given  above,  and  should  be  v/ell 
rotted.  Use  no  fresh  manure  for  bulbs, 
either  for  indoors  or  outdoors. 

The  indoor  bulbs  may  be  potted  in  sizes 
to  suit  different  purposes.  Two  hyacinths, 
narcissus  or  tulips  may  be  put  into  one 
four-inch  pot,  four  into  a  six-inch  one, 
and  a  dozen  in  a  ten-inch  pan.  When  pot- 
ting singly,  use  three-inch  pots.  Crocuses 
may  be  grown  in  two-inch  pots. 

How  to  Pot  Indoor  Bulbs 

The  bulbs  should  be  potted  by  filling  the 
pot  half  full  of  soil;  set  the  bulb  thereon, 
and  fill  with  soil  to  the  top,  but  do  not 
press  it  down,  or  the  soil  will  pack  under 
the  bulb,  and  the  growing  roots  will  lift 
it  out  of  the  pot,  instead  of  permeating 
the  lower  soil.  The  soil  is  settled  about 
the  bulb  by  carefully  soaking  the  con- 
tents of  the  pot  with  water,  filling  in  any 
needed  soil  on  top. 

When  all  are  potted,  the  bulbs  should 
be  put  in  a  dark  place  in  which  the  tem- 
perature will  be  similar  to  that  outdoors, 
except  that  hard  freezing  need  not  be 
permitted,  although  it  will  be  no  detri- 
ment. This  is  done  in  order  that  the  pots 
will  fill  with  roots,  without  growing  any 
top  to  the  bulbs.  When  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  they  can  be  brought  into  the 
light  and  warmth,  kept  watered,  and  will 
scon  bloom. 

If  the  potted  bulbs  are  desired  for  any 
particular  day,  hyacinths,  narcissus  and 
tulips  should  be  brought  in  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  days  before  desired  in 
bloom,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  sixty- 
five  degrees  at  night  and  not  over  seventy- 
five  in  the  daytime,  always  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  out  of  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  A  sunny  window  with  a  thin 
sash-curtain  is  an  ideal  place  for  them. 
If  the  bulbs  are  desired  for  Easter,  after 
they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  bury 
them  outside  in  the  garden,  level  with  the 
soil,  put  leaves  or  straw  over  them  and 
cover  with  boards,  so  they  can  be  easily 
gotten  out  when  wanted. 

How  to  Treat  Frozen  Soil 

When  the  soil  in  the  bulb  beds  and  bor- 
ders has  frozen  solid,  it  should  be  mulched 
with  some  good  covering,  such  as  leaves, 
straw  or  hay  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 
Strawy  manure  may  also  be  iised  to  advan- 
tage, and  this  covered  with  brush  to 
prevent  the  covering  blowing  off.  This_ 
mulching  should  not  be  taken  off  until' 
the  hard  frosts  are  past,  as  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  and  lifting  the  bulbs 
out  of  the  ground  will  prevent  their 
blooming. 

Outdoor  bulbs  require  very  little  culti- 
vation in  the  spring  beyond  having  lIi 
mulching  removed  when  the  soil  g;' 
warm,  and  the  latter  given  a  good  stirrir. 
when  it  gets  dry  enough  without  bakiii 
the  top.  No  fertilizing  is  required  at  t!:i 
time,  as  the  growth  of  root  which  pr  - 
duces  the  flower  will  have  been  complete 

The  bulbs  which  are  bloomed  in  ti: 
spring  of  the  year  and  in  the  house  i: 
pots  are  known  to  the  trade  as  "Dutci 
bulbs."    They  are  grown  exclusively  ii_ 
Holland    for   commercial   purposes  and 
have  not  been  successfully  grown  in  air> 
other  place.    The  soil,  temperature  a'Ki 
climate  in  Holland  seems  to  be  just  ri;-;. 
for  their  best   development,   and  m.ny 
millions  are  grown  yearly  and  expor..-: 
to  other  countries.    It  is  a  fact  that  vn 
tulip  and  hyacinth,  from  Holland  bull-; 
if  grown  outdoors  in  this  country,  wil 
run  out  in  a  few  years.    So  it  pays  to 
replant  them   every   year  if  the  finest 
effects  are  desired.   The  bulbs  which  have 
been  bloomed  in  pots  in  the  house  should, 
after  blooming,  be  thrown  away  as  worth- 
less, as  it  does  not  pay  to  attempt  to  get 
a  second  bloom  from  them.    The  hybrid- 
izers are  continually  introducing  newer 
and  finer  types,  a  few  of  which  should  be 
tried  by  the  amateur  every  season.  _  You 
can  depend  on  it  that  any  variety  intro- 
duced has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
found  fully  worthy  after  exhaustive  trials. 
Buy   first-class    bulbs    from   a  reliable 
dealer,  and  you  will  get  good  results. 

He  Found  It  Out 

By  Eugene  C.  Dolson 

YOUNG  Tommy  explained  to  his  father: 
"I  looked  through  the  keyhole,  you 
know. 

And  into  the  parlor  where  Mabel^^ 
Was  seated  alone  with  her  beau." 

"But  you  couldn't  find  anything  out,  Tom, 
Whatever  maneuvers  you  tried." 

And  Tommy  was  quick  with  an  answer : 
"I  found  the  light  out,"  he  replied. 
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Patterns  That  You  Need 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  l876-Collarie8s  One- 

Piece  Dress 

Cat  for  4.  6.  8  and  10  years.  Matenal  for  8 
years,  four  and  one-fourth  varda  of  thirty-aix- 
tncH  material,  with  three  fourth*  of  a  yard  of 
contrasting  material  for  trimminfiT  &nd  one 
fourth  of  a  yard  for  the  yoke.  This  makes  a 
pretty  school  dress.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


The  jacket  which  is  made  from  this 
negligee  pattern 

No.  1784— Negligee  Made  in 
Three  Styles 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  thirty -six -inch 
material  required  for  the  short  negligee, 
one  and  three-fourths  yards,  with  one 
and  one-eighth  yards  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial thirty-six  inches  wide  for  trim- 
ming-bands. For  the  smock,  three  and 
one-half  yards,  with  one  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  contrasting  material 
thirty-six  inches  wide  for  collar  and 
skirt  facing.  For  the  negligee  with  side 
closing,  three  and  one-half  yards,  with 
one  and  one-eighth  yards  of  contrasting 
material  thirty-six  inches  wide  for  the 
yoke  and  akirt-trimraing.  Price  of  this 
pattern  is  ten  cents.  It  can  be  used 
to  make  these  three  different  garments 


The  peasant  smock 


The  long  negligee 


No,  1879 — Guimpe  Dress  with 

IGmono  Sleeves 

Cut  for  6.  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Material  for 
8  years,  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  three  fourths  of  a  yard 
of  contrasting  material  for  yoke  and  one  and 
one-half  yards  of  lace  for  guimpe.  Price  of 
this  practical  pattern  of  child  s  dress,  ten  cents 


No.  1892— Yoke  Waist  Buttoned  at  Side 

Cut  for  32.54,36,38,40  and  42  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  for  36-iDch  bust,  two  and  one-eighth 
yards  of  thirty -six- inch  material,  with  three 
eiffhtha  of  a  yard  of  lace.  Price  of  pattem.ten  cents 

No.  1893 — ^Two-Piecc  Sldrt  Buttoned 
at  Side 

Cut  for  22.  24,  26.  28.  30  and  32  inch  waist 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
26-inch  waist,  three  yards  of  thirty -six- 
inch  material.      Price  of   pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1801 

No.  1801— Men  8  Night- 
Shirt 

Pattern  cut  for  I4M,  15^,  I6K. 
]7H  and  I8J4  inch  neck,  corre- 
sponding with  36, 40, 44, 48  and 
32  inch  breast  meaaoxea.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  40-inch  breast 
measure,  six  yards  of  twenty- 
seven  -  inch  material,  or  four 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1802 

No.  1802— Mens  Negligee  Shirt 

Cut  for  14.  14)^.  15.  16.  t6K.  17.  t7K  and 
18  inch  neck  measures,  corresponding  with 
34.  36,  38,  40.  42,  44.  46.  48  and  50  inch 
breast  measures.  Material  for  medium  size, 
or  16 -inch  neck  measure,  three  and  one- 
fourth   yards   of   tliirty  -  six  -  inch  material 


No.  807 


No.  807— Boy  s  Night- 
Shirt 

Pattern  cut  for  8,  10.  12,  14  and 
16  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  for  medium  size, 
or  10  years,  three  and  one-half 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  mate- 
rial, or  three  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material.  Boy's  nifl;ht-3hirts 
arc  made  Just  like  the  men's, 
though.ofcourse.in  smaller  sizes 


No.  1801 


No.  807 


A  bargciin  in  patterns.    This  set  of  three  shirt  patterns  for  20  cents 


No.  1 798 — Housework  Apron — High 
or  Low  Neck 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  incK 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  aize.  or  36-incK  bust,  seven  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  five  yarda  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  For  Low-neck  apron, 
one  and  one-half  yards  less  of  twenty-seven-inch 
material,  or  one  and  one-fourth  yards  less  of 
thirty-six-inch  material  will  be  required.  Pnce 
of  pattern,  ten  cents 


1461 — Fitted  Corset-Giver  with 
Seams  to  the  Shoulder 
Pattern  cut  for  34,  36.  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch 
bust     Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
«Ee,  or  38-inch  bust,  one  and  one-fourth  yards  of 
Ihirty-six-inch  material.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


Woman's  Home  Companion  Patterns 

The  patterns  for  the  clothes  here  illustrated  cost  but  ten  cents  each. 
They  may  be  ordered  from  any  of  our  three  pattern-depots : 

Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  or 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538  California  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

A  Premium  Offer 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  who  sends  us  one  new  subscrip- 
tion to  Farm  and  Fireside  with  fifty  cents  for  the  same,  we  will  give  as  a 
premium  for  the  subscription  one  Woman's  Home  Companion  pattern. 
To  obtain  a  pattern  without  cost,  send  the  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Our  New  Fall  Catalogue 

If  you  have  not  already  ordered  the  new  fall  and  winter  catalogue 
of  Woman's  Home  Companion  patterns,  you  should  do  so  at  once.  It  is 
like  a  big,  beautifully  illustrated  fashion  book.  It  costs  but  four  cents 
and  may  be  ordered  from  any  of  our  three  pattern-depots. 


No.  1269— Darl-Fitted  Circular 
Drawers 

Cut  for 22, 24, 26, 26and  30  inch  waist.  Material  for  26-iDch  waist,  two 
and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six  in;h  material,  with  three  and  one- 
half  yardsof  laceandtwoyardsofbeading.  Price  ofpattem,  ten  cents 
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A   REAL   VACUUM  CLEANER 


BOOKLET  FREE 
Here  is  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  that  looks  like  a  carpet  sweeper  and 
■inns  like  a  carpet  sweeper,  yet  is  a  powerful  Vacuum  Cleaner.  As 
£  rolls  across  the  room  it  sucks  up  a  strong  blast  of  air  through 
3ie  carpet,  bringing  every  particle  of  dust  out  of  the  texture  with- 
«ut  taking  up  the  carpet.  What  is  more,  it  has  such  a  strong  suc- 
tion that  it  actually  pulls  the  dust  off  the  floor  up  through  the 
«arpet.  Think  of  ifc  !  No  more  taking  up  of  carpets.  Just  run 
ahe  easy  running  Domestic  Tacuum  Cleaner  over  them  every  day 
.«r  BO  and  your  carpets  are  as  fresh  and  clean  as  new  every  day 
fc  the  year  and  the  colors  are  always  bright  and  fresh. 


Household  Department 

A  Page  of  Helpful  Hints  and  Practical  Recipes 


The  pile  oi  dirt  shown  here  w.i--  r.-nii.v  ii  -Tiiarug  by  a 
^umeBtlo  Vacuum  Cleaner  which  had  been  tlioroughly  swept  with 
•  broom.  This  dirt  was  down  in  the  texture  of  the  rug  beyond 
(tie  reach  ot  the  broom.  Try  one  on  your  carpets  at  our  risk.  If 
91  does  not  do  all  we  claim,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  get  your 
soneyback.  Sent  anywhere  In  the  United  StateB^  ohargres  pre- 
lald  upon  receipt  ol  $16.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  We  want  one  hustling  agent  in  each  local- 
iy.    We  pay  good  commissions  and  these  machines  sell  at  sight. 

Write  today  for  fnii  Informatton^  free  lUnstrated  booklets,  etc. 

DOMESTIC  VACUUM  SWEEPER  COMPANY 

22S  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  PEOKIA,  U.I.. 


Fifty  Beautiful  Post=Cards 

Assorted  Subjects 

— for— 

Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

We  have  just  concluded 
another  purchase  of  Post- 
Cards  which  enables  us  to 
offer  our  friends  an  assort- 
ment of  fifty  cards  of  the 
very  best  quality  and  design, 
absolutely  without  cost. 

These  cards  are  without 
doubt  the  acme  of  post-card 
production.  They  are  litho- 
graphed in  ten  colors  and 
the  designs  are  new,  original 
and  attractive. 

You  Will  Want  These  Cards 

And  we  want  you  to  have 
them.  The  subjects  are  many 
and  varied,  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  occasions,  such  as 
Birthday  Greetings,  Best 
Wishes,  Good  Luck,  etc. 

We  give  you  our  positive  as- 
surance that  a  finer  assortment 
of  Post-Cards  cannot  be  ob- 
tained anywhere.  These  cards 
are  the  best  in  every  particular. 

Write  To-day  for  Particulars 

We  will  reply  immediately 
telling  you  how  you  may  ob- 
tain this  fine  assortment  of 
high-colored,  high -finished, 
high-priced  Post-Cards  without 
a  cent  of  cost  to  you. 

Write  at  once.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Post-Card  Department,  Springfield,  Ohio 


rpcp  THIS  ALADDIN  LAMPrDCi: 

met  BURNS-KKROSENE  Coal  Pit  ruKUU 


UQtBIilnes  City  gas  or  electricity,  bimple, 
noiseless,  odorless,  clean,  safe,  money-sav 
Ine,  Guaranteed.  Write  nearest  office  for 
catalogue  M  and  learn  how  to  get  an 
Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  FREE:. 
AfiFNTC  T.  H.  BALL  SOLD  850 
HUKIl  I  V  oa  money  back  guarantee, 
not  ono  returned.  Stocey  sold  12  In  one  hour. 
Newsom  sold  12  In  10  calls.  Gibson  sold  48 
jin&daye.  Sellsltself.  Needed ineveryhome. 
Our  Sunbeam  Burner  fits  other  lamps. 
Completellne  for  homes,  stores,  etc  Ask 
for  ourllberalagency  proposition, 
JUNTLE  LAMP  CO.  OF  AIIEBKA,  Dept.  8 
^Chicago,  ID.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Haterbary,  Conn,, 
Dallas,  Xex.,  Winnipeg,  Hlontreal,  Canada 


Pfflces  at 


REAM  BISCUITS  (tested)— 

One  large  cupful  of  sweet 
cream,  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
a  pinch  of  soda.  Stir  well. 
Then  add  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder 
and  flour  to  inake  a  soft  dough. 
Roll  and  cut  out  and  bake.  These  biscuits 
are  excellent.  Mrs.  J.  S. 

Devil's-FoodCake-I  have  used  this  recipe 
for  four  years  and  never  had  a  failure :  Two 
cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
butter,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one-half  cupful 
of  sour  milk,  two  squares  of  chocolate  dis- 
solved in  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda  mixed  with  the  sour 
milk  and  two  cupfuls  of  flour.  Flavor  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat  all  well. 
Then  bake.  Mrs,  J.  W.  S. 

Steamed  Icing— Beat  together  thoroughly 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  add  five  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  beat  again.  Put 
in  double  boiler,  cover  and  steam  ten  min- 
utes. Take  from  stove  and  beat  with  a 
spoon  until  cold.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  It 
will  not  run  off  the  cake,  but  will 
keep  soft  much  better  than  boiled 
icing.  Mrs.  D.  N.  B. 

Good  Stain  for  Floors — The  best, 
most  inexpensive  and  only  permanent 
stain  for  floors  is  permanganate  of 
potash.  It  can  be  purchased  at  any 
drug-store.  Mix  about  one  quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water.  With  , 
a  brush  apply  freely  and  quickly  to  a 
dry  floor.  Make  two  applications  if 
a  very  dark  color  is  desired.  When 
dry,  oil  with  burnt  linseed-oil  or  '- 
beeswax  and  turpentine.  You  cannot 
wash  the  stain  off.  When  you  first 
stain  the  floor,  the  color  will  be  a 
bright  magenta,  but  it  changes  almost 
immediately  to  a  dark,  rich  brown — a 
permanent  stain.  Mrs,  G.  E, 

Vinegar  from  Apple  Parings — Cover 
with  rain-water,  let  stand  in  stone 
jar,  protected  from  flies  with  a  cloth  tied 
fast.  Stir  once  or  twice  a  week  until  cool 
weather  sets  in,  then  drain  and  add  one-half 
cupful  of  brown  sugar  to  one  quart  of  juice. 
Let  this  work,  skimming  when  necessary 
until  clear.    Then  cask  it. 

Hints  Worth  Knowing— Beet-tops  and 
lettuce  leaves  can  be  cooked  together  as 
greens. 

Lettuce  that  has  grown  to  seed  can  be  fed 
to  the  chickens  and  the  pigs. 

Small  cucumbers  pickled,  spiced  and  put 
up  in  vinegar  and  sealed  in  self-sealers  will 
keep  better  than  if  salted  down  in  brine. 

In  pouring  liquid  from  a  bottle,  tilt  so 
that  the  drip  will  be  on  the  side  opposite  the 
label  and  thus  add  much  to  the  general 
appearance  of  your  medicine-chest. 

By  placing  a  small  lid  or  tin  in  the  bottom 
of  a  kettle  or  pot  likely  to  scorch,  and  keep- 
ing the  space  underneath  well  filled  with 
water,  you  may  prevent  even  a  slight 
burning  and  thus  not  only  do  away 
with  all  the  "scorchy"  odor  and  taste, 
but  also  save  time  otherwise  required 
to  clean  vessel.     This  is  especially 
helpful  in  pots  already  burnt. 

Gather  every  little  scrap  of  soap, 
put  into  receptacle  and  when  sufficient 
quantity  is  saved  melt  slowly  and  use 
for  all  purposes  where  soap  is  needed. 

Give  your  stoves  a  thorough  coat  of 
black  enamel.  It  will  keep  the  iron 
looking  fresh  and  black  for  months 
and  will  not  soil  the  hands. 

Sewing  Suggestions — Sleeve  plack- 
ets in  shirts  and  shirt-waists  should 
always  be  cut  deep  enough  to  measure 
one  inch  more  than  the  length  of  the 
cuff  when  spread  open  flat.  There- 
fore, the  placket  sHt  should  be  cut 
one  half  the  length  of  the  finished 
cuff,  plus  one-half  inch.  This  is  in 
order  that  the  cuffs  can  be  readily 
laid  flat  for  proper  starching  and  ironing, 
without  fear  of  tearing  the  placket  opening 
at  the  top.  Emma  L.  H.  Rowe. 

Fitting  Sleeves  to  Waist — Where  waist 
and  sleeve  'markings  are  missing,  one  must 
use  other  methods  of  sleeve  adjustment. 

The  best  way  is  to  adjust  waist  to  the  per- 
son, then  pin  the  sleeve  in  at  the  armhole, 
so  that  the  warp  of  the  material  (the  up  and 
down)  falls  straight  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow. 

Where  it  is  not  practical  to  try  on  the 
waist,  measure  one  inch  back  from  the 
shoulder  seam.  From  this  point,  halve 
the  armhole.  The  front  seam  of  the  sleeve 
should  meet  this  second  point. 

The  approximate  distance  from  the  under- 
ann  seam  of  the  average  waist  to  the  point 
where  the  front  seam  of  the  sleeve  should 
be  attached  is  about  two  inches. 

Any  one  of  these  methods  should  give 
very  satisfactory  results,  although  the  first 
is  easier. 

In  adjusting  sleeve  fulness  where  notches 
are  missing,  the  fulness  of  the  average 
sleeve  should  extend  four  inches  in  front 
of  the  shoulder  seam  and  three  inches  back 
of  it,  covering  a  distance  of  seven  inches 
in  all.  Emma  L.  H.  Rowe. 

Try  placing  some  clean  newspapers  on 

your  stove,  table,  etc.,  and  note  how  it  adds 
in  the  general  appearance  of  your  kitchen. 


Buttonholes  are  always  cut  vertical  where 
there  is  no  strain  or  pull  of  the  material, 
such  as  the  front  opening  of  a  shirt  or 
shirt-waist,  the  placket  of  a  cuff,  or  the  front 
or  back  closing  of  a  baby's  full  gown. 

Where  there  is  a  probable  strain,  such  as 
that  demanded  of  a  collar-band,  cuff  or  back 
opening  of  a  shirt-waist,  the  buttonhole  is 
always  cut  horizontally,  crossways  of  the 
material.  Emma  L.  H.  Rowe. 

German  Cream  Pie — Crust :  One  cupful 
of  sifted  flour,  one-half  saltspoonful  of 
baking-powder,  one  rounding  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one-third  cupful  of  butter,  one 
egg.  Cut  the  butter  in,  the  same  as  for 
pie-crust. 

Filling:  One  and  one-fourth  cupfuls  of 
inilk  or  cream,  three  rounding  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  one  rounding  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.    Cook  in  double  boiler  until  thick. 

To  make  the  meringue,  take  the  whites  of 
the  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
a  few  drops  of  vanilla.  Bake  crust  first, 
then  add  filling,  then  meringue  and  brown 
lightly.  Mrs.  L.  V.  W. 


Carrot  Croquettes 

Carrot  Croquettes — Boil  a  number  of  car- 
rots in  salted  water  until  tender,  then 
drain  and  mash.  Season  to  taste  with  pepper 
and  butter,  add  a  well-beaten  egg  and  when 
cool  form  into  carrot-shaped  croquettes.  Dip 
first  in  crumbs,  then  in  egg  and  again  in 
crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  drain  and  insert  a 
fresh  sprig  of  parsley  in  the  end  of  each 
croquette  to  resemble  a  carrot  top.  Serve 
with  white  sauce  if  desired. 

Ginger  Cookies — One  cupful  of  light- 
brown  sugar,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
one-half  cupful  of  cold  water,  two  thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  egg,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 
one  large  teaspoonful  of  soda  with  flour 
enough  to  make  thick  batter.  Drop  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  on  a  well-greased  pan  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  These  are  splendid  if 
made  properly.  Mrs.  T,  R,  S, 

Rice  Cakes — One  cupful  of  cold,  boiled 
rice,  two  eggs,  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  all  together 
and  fry  brown  in  butter.  Mrs.  R.  P. 


Baked  Tomato 

Baked  Tomato— Select  large,  ripe  toma- 
toes, cut  a  round  from  the  top  of  each 
and  carefully  remove  the  centers.  Fill  the 
cavities  with  corn  and  nicely  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  moisten  with  a  spoonful  of 
cream,  cover  with  buttered  bread-crumbs  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  tomatoes 
are  tender.  Served  hot  for  luncheon  or 
dinner,  these  are  delicious. 

Mary  H,  Northend,  Salem,  Mass. 

Caraway-Seed  Cake — Sift  into  a  pan  one 
quart  of  flour.  Work  in  two  cupfuls  of 
butter,  mix  in  six  tablespoonfuls  of  strong 
fresh  yeast,  add  as  much  warm  sweet  milk 
as  will  make  a  soft  dough  ;  knead  well  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  until  light.  Then  add 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of 
caraway-seed,  adding  a  few  seed,  then 
sugar,  as  the  dough  is  kneaded.  Work  well 
and  add  a  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  warm  water ;  cover  and  let  rise, 
then  place  in  a  buttered  pan  and  bake. 

Plain  Jumbles — Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  thick  sour  cream,  three  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour  to  make  a  moder- 
ately thick  dough.    Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

A  Cooking  Suggestion — You  may  keep 
your  creamed  potatoes  hot  and  fresh  by 
placing  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  on  the 
stove  and  setting  in  it  the  vessel  containing 
potatoes.  They  will  neither  burn  nor  thicken. 


Ocher  for  Lace  Curtains — Keep  your  tan 
and  ecru  curtains  fresh  and  new  looking  by 
using  ocher  in  the  starch  or  rinse  water.  It 
gives  a  fresh  tint  and  does  not  streak  nor 
spot.  Dissolve  a  Uttle  powder  in  water  and 
strain  into  the  water.  White  net  curtains 
can  be  dyed  a  deep  ecru  by  dipping  them  in 
this  solution,  Ocher  can  be  obtained  at  any 
store  where  paint  supplies  are  sold,  and  is 
inexpensive.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Y. 

To  Remove  Ink  from  Colored  Goods — 

Citric  acid  will  remove  ink  from  colored 
fabrics  without  destroying  the  color.  Make 
a  solution  of  the  acid  with  water;  apply  to 
the  ink-spot  and  press  with  hot  iron.  If  one 
application  is  not  efficacious,  apply  until  ink 
is  removed.  The  iron  must  be  hot,  and  the 
acid  must  be  immediately  washed  out,  or  it 
will  damage  the  material.  This  has  been 
tested.  Mrs.  R.  S.  M. 

Starching  with  Skim-Milk — When  laun- 
dering black  calico,  black  underskirts,  red 
calico,  etc.,  if  skim-milk  is  used  instead  of 
starch,  the  garments  will  be  stiff'  as  when 
new  and  there  will  be  no  white  spots  on 
them,  as  is  often  the  case  when  dark 
clothes  are  starched  with  laundry- 
starch.  Be  sure  that  the  skim-milk 
has  stood  long  enough  for  all  the 
cream  to  separate.  Strain  before 
using.  Be  sure  to  iron  the  clothes  on 
the  wrong  side.  Mrs,  E.  O.  S, 


To  Wash  Soiled  Towels — Having 
some  cotton  towels  that  were  very 
hard  to  wash  clean,  I  tried  adding 
turpentine  to  the  boiling  suds,  allow- 
ing the  towels  to  boil  hard  for  twenty 
minutes.  I  used  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  turpentine  to  a  half  boiler  of  water 
and  one-half  bar  of  white  soap.  The 
turpentine  quickly  removes  the  dirt 
and  bleaches  the  towels.  Try  this  for 
bath-towels,  too.        Mrs,  E.  O.  S, 


How  to  Keep  Cheese — Our  family 
is  very  fond  of  good  cheese.  Welsh 
rarebit  is  a  frequent  dish  upon  our 
table,  but  I  have  always  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  cheese.  Upon  trial,  I  dis- 
covered that  to  cover  all  cut  surfaces  of 
the  piece  of  cheese  with  a  good  coating  of 
paraffin  would  perfectly  preserve  it,  keeping 
it  sWeet,  moist  and  free  from  mold.  Heat 
the  paraffin  as  for  covering  jelly,  and  with  a 
spoon  carefully  cover  the  freshly  cut  sur- 
faces, allowing  the  hot  paraffin  to  run  well 
into  any  holes  in  the  cheese.  Repeat  the 
process  several  times  until  a  thick  coating 
is  obtained,  then  wrap  in  paper  and  tie.  It 
will  keep  almost  indefinitely,  retaining  its 
original  sweetness  and  moisture.  The  par- 
affin is  easily  removed  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  After  using,  the  fresh  cut  should  be 
covered.  This  discovery  enables  me  to  have 
on  hand  good  cheese,  ready  to  use  at  any 
time.  Mrs.  H.  C. 

To  Preserve  Cider  and  Grape-Juice — I 

have  never  used  acid  nor  chemicals  of  any 
kind  in  the  preservation  of  foodstuffs,  and 
have  been  very  successful  in  keeping  grape- 
juice  and  cider  sweet  just  as  long  as  desired, 
and  without  any  preparation  except  heating 
and  sealing.    This  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  boiling  and  skimming, 
as  we  never  heat  above  two  hundred 
degrees,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  is  sufficient.    In  order  to  have  the 
best    quality,    the    juice    should  be 
heated  in  an  enameled  or  earthen- 
ware vessel  as  soon  as  extracted.  If 
you  have  no  thermometer  at  hand,  the 
proper  temperature  may  be  determined 
by    letting    it    simmer,    but  remove 
before  it  boils.    The  juice  or  cider 
may  be  bottled  or  canned  at  once,  but, 
as  a  great  deal  of  sediment  will  form 
in  a  few  days,  it  is  much  better  to 
allow  it  to  settle  overnight  or  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  drain  oft'  from 
the  sediment  and  filter  through  a  flan- 
nel bag,  heating  again  to  the  desired 
temperature  and  sealing  in  glass  jars 
or   bottles,    thoroughly   sterilized  by 
having  boiling  water  poured  in  them. 
If  bottles  are  used,  cork  tightly  and 
pour  melted  paraffin  over  the  stopper. 
Sealing-wax  will  answer,  but  is  more 
difficult  to  remove.    A  very  nice  way 
to  fill  the  bottles  is  to  put  the  liquid  in  while 
cold,  allowing  for  expansion.    Place  the  bot- 
tles or  jars  on  a  board  in  the  wash-boiler  and 
fill  with  water.    Set  on  the  stove  and  heat 
slowly ;  when  the  temperature  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  degrees  to  two  hundred 
degrees,  seal,  being  careful  to  see  that  the 
bottles  are  about  full. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  the  juice, 
whether  it  is  cider,  grape  or  other  fruit- 
juices,  as  the  boiling  impairs  the  flavor  as 
well  as  the  color.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel.  We  have  had  good 
success  keeping  the  cider  in  a  five-gal- 
lon jug. 

When  opened  for  use  in  winter,  it  will 
keep  longer  than  if  it  were  fresh  cider,  but  if 
opened  in  warm  weather,  it  will  become 
"hard"  in  a  short  time,  just  the  same  as 
fresh  cider. 

Anyone  who  has  been  successful  in  can- 
ning fruit  will  have  no  difficulty  preserving 
grape-juice  or  cider.  They  are  both  whole- 
some and  palatable.  Grape-juice  is  as  neces- 
sary in  a  sick-room  as  it  is  delightful  to 
serve  as  a  refreshment.    H.  F.  Grinstead. 

Sweet-Potato  Cake — Partly  cook  some 
sweet  potatoes,  peel  and  grate  one  pint ;  mix 
with  one  cupful  of  butter,  one_  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  mixed  spices. 
Add  slowly  six  well-beaten  eggs.  Beat 
the  mixture  until  light.  Pour  in  a  shal- 
low, well-ereased  pan  and  bake  until  puffy. 
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Was  It  Your  Hand? 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 
IT  USED  to  stand  in  the 
window  of  a  second-hand 
store  down-town.  The  place 
was  dismal.  Cobwebs  hung 
over  the  shelf  upon  which  it 
stood.  Few  ever  came  there, 
and  the  few  who  did  seemed  always  to  be 
in  trouble.  All  around  it  were"  wrecks  of 
one  kind  or  another — little  shoes,  empty 
vases,  their  flowers  faded  and  dim,  treas- 
ures of  other  days,  lost  out  of  their  place 
and  almost  forgotten. 

Then  somebody  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow at  the  old  violin.  Something  about 
it  made  his  heart  beat  a  bit  more  quickly. 
He  stepped  inside  and  took  the  dusty 
thing  in  his  hands.  Poor,  bruised,  string- 
less,  voiceless  violin !  But  he  took  it 
home.  He  brushed  away  the  cobwebs,  he 
put  a  new  coat  of  varnish  over  the  marred 
wood,  put  new  strings  over  the  bridge, 
carefully  tuned  it,  held  it  lovingly  near  to 
his  heart  and  listened  to  its  soft  pleadings. 

After  this — ah  !  the  joy  of  those  words! 
— he  tucked  the  instrument  up  under  his 
chin  and  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings, 
find  it !  Lean  hard  on  me ;  I'll  stay  close 
by  you  till  you  are  strong  enough  to  go  on 
alone  once  more."  Then  the  music  will 
come  back  into  the  soul !  Then  hope  will 
spring  anew !  Then  the  song  will  break 
from  the  heart  and  the  world  will  have 
received  its  own  once  more. 

Don't  you  know  the  need  of  a  hand  to 
do  this  for  men  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
that  hand  so  sorely  needed  is  yours?  Do 
not  say,  "I  have  my  good  clothes  on ! 
Look  at  these  pretty  gloves !  I  might 
soil  them  if  I  stooped  to  touch  that  man ! 
1  can't  do  it!  It  is  all  right  for  you;  but 
for  me—" 

And  yet  you  can  do  that  which  I 
cannot.  This  is  the  place  for  you.  I'll 
lift  where  I  can;  but  that  does  not  make 
it  better  for  you.  Give  him  your  hand ; 
no  other  will  do;  he  is  waiting  for  you. 
What  if  the  coat  you  wear  does  get  a 
spot  or  two  on  it !  Better  there  than 
stains  on  your  heart.  Suppose  }our  gloves 
should  not  look  quite  so  well  afterward 
as  they  do  now.  Your  soul  will  glow  with 
a  sweeter,  purer  light,  and  all  the  world 
will  love  you  the  more  for  your  good, 
kindly  deed. 

Could  this  be  the  violin  which  yesterday 
stood  in  the  window  down  there  on  the 
back  street?  Why,  just  listen!  Your 
heart  leaps  at  the  sound  of  the  passion 
which  thrills  those  strings !  You  laugh, 
you  brush  away  the  tears,  you  waken  to 
go  back  to  life  with  new  hopes  and  higher 
aspirations  just  because  of  the  music 
which  comes  from  the  heart  of  that  old 
violin. 

What  was  it  they  said  just  now?  '*That 
man  is  lost — past  redemption !"  You  knew 
him  when  his  eye  was  as  clear  and  his 
hand  as  steady  as  that  of  an  athlete. 
Something  happened  to  him.  He  lost  his 
way  and  went  down  in  the  swirl  of  the 
waterfall.  So  the  world  has  no  use  for 
him.  That  is  the  way  with  the  world. 
The  man  it  crushes  it  throws  away  like 
an  empty  shell.  It  sucks  him  dry  and 
tosses  the  wreck  out  to  be  trodden  under 
the  foot  of  men. 

What  next?  The  dusty  place  in  the 
window,  the  cobwebs,  the  lonely  hours  of 
waiting,  who  knows  for  what?  Suppose 
some  kind  hand  comes  to  the  rescue? 
What  if  that  hand  lifts  up  and  brushes 
away  the  dust?  What  if  a  kindly  voice 
whispers,  "Don't  give  it  up !  There  is 
pure  gold  in  you  still !    Let's  dig  till  we 

But  that  is  not  all.  Your  own  gain  will 
be  great,  but  greater  by  far  the  wealth 
you  will  have  added  to  the  world's  treas- 
ure. He  was  lost  and  he  is  found !  He 
had  wandered  out  of  the  path  and  lay  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  a  broken,  bruised, 
helpless  thing.  No  music  in  his  soul — 
only  a  shadow  and  despair.  Is  he  telling 
you  now  what  you  have  done?  Listen. 

"You  have  helped  me  back !  You  have 
loved  me  when  nobody  else  cared !  You 
have  made  life  worth  while  for  me  again! 
You  have  saved  me,  under  His  grace,  for 
time  and  eternity !" 

Hark !  Is  not  another  voice  speaking, 
too?  Sweeter,  purer,  more  tender  than 
all! 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto  Me !" 

An  October  Thought 

T>UT  a  seal  upon  your  lips  and  forget 
*  what  you  have  done.  After  you  have 
been  kind,  after  love  has  stolen  forth  into 
the  world  and  done  its  beautiful  work,  go 
back  into  the  shade  again  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  Love  hides  even  from  itself. 
— Henry  Drummond. 

*   *  ♦ 

Our  common  mother  rests  and  sings 
Like  Ruth  among  her  garnished  sheaves ; 

Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things. 
Her  brow  is  bright  with  autumn  leaves. 

— Whittier. 


The  Back- Corner  Bunch 

By  A.  E.  Winship 


RS.  Duncan  Beaman  is  the  wife  of  a 
thrifty  young  business  man  in  a  Mich- 
igan village  ten  miles  from  the  railroad 
and  thirty  miles  from  any  city.  She  was 
the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  when  she 
married  a  member  of  the  school  board 
five  years  ago.  There  was  in  the  village 
a  bunch  of  big  boys — would-be  young  men 
— who  had  left  Sunday-school  and  all 
church  affiliations. 

It  was  quite  an  event  in  the  church 
when  Duncan  Beaman  brought  into  the 
church  activities  this  socially  attractive 
and  educationally  efficient  young  woman. 
To  the  pastor  this  was  an  important  event, 
and  she  must  take  a  class  in  the  Simday- 
school,  which  honor  she  promptly  declined. 
When  she  had  the  situation  well  in  hand, 
she  said  to  the  pastor,  "If  I  may  have  that 
back  corner  of  the  room  away  from  the 
school,  if  you  will  not  call  it  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  and  if  no  account  is  taken  of 
me  by  the  school  or  its  register  or  col- 
lections, and  if  you  won't  come  near  us, 
I'll  try  to  get  a  lot  of  the  big  boys  to  come 
in  there  Sunday  noon  after  the  opening 
services  of  the  Sunday-school." 

The  conditions  were  most  exasperating 
to  the  pastor,  and  much  more  so  to  the 
superintendent,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  school.  They  wanted  to  talk  it 
over  with  her,  but  she  would  not  have  one 
word  with  anybody.  She  had  made  her 
conditions,  and  they  could  accept  them 
or  not. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  conditions 
were  accepted,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was 
the  talk  of  the  parish  and  of  the  whole 
community,  so  that  when  they  accepted 
her  terms,  and  she  wrote  the  daintiest 
kind  of  notes,  no  two  alike,  to  a  lot  of 
big  boys,  asking  them  to  spend  the  time 
from  12:15  to  1 :00  in  the  back  corner  of 
the  church,  every  boy  not  only  came,  but 
wrote  the  best  note  he  knew  how,  thanking 
her  for  the  invitation. 

She  had  no  Sunday-school  leaflet,  and 
only  used  the  Bible  at  the  close  when  it 
would  help  out.  She  just  talked  with 
those  boys  about  their  life  of  the  week 
before  so  far  as  they  wanted  to  talk 
about  it.  They  always  started  off  with 
some  question  like  this :  "Mrs.  Beainan, 
what  would  you  do  if,  arid  if,  and  if?" 
She  would  have  them  talk,  and  they  would 
talk. 

She  always  declined  to  tell  what  she 
would  do,  saying ;  "Why,  I  am  not  a  boy, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do." 
When  the  case  was  entirely  clear,  she 
would  often  read  a  verse  or  two,  or 
parable,  from  the  Bible.  She  would 
allow  no  discussion  of  theological  ques- 
tions, saying  that  she  didn't  think  it  would 
help  them  in  their  life. 

Of  course,  the  pastor  had  all  sorts  of 
emotions,  and  so  did  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  deacons 
expressed  themselves  somewhat  forcibly. 

But  the  bunch  in  the  Back  Corner  grew, 
and  there  were  never  any  absences. 

One  Sunday  the  pastor  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  a  question  he  had  heard  had 
been  discussed  in  the  Back  Corner,  and 
Mrs,  Beatnan  wrote  him  that  if  he  ever 
did  anything  of  that  kind  again,  she 
would  feel  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
membership  in  the  church  and  invite  the 
big  boys  to  her  home  for  the  Sunday 
forenoon. 

But  the  pastor  didn't  need  that  note, 
for  the  boys  had  made  it  the  talk  of  the 
stores,  shops,  hotel  and  homes,  and  they 
said :  "If  that  man  butts  in  on  the  Back 
Corner  again,  there'll  be  trouble  for  him." 

There  was  no  noticeable  change  in  the 
boys  anywhere.  They  talked  everywhere 
and  on  all  occasions  about  the  Back-Cor- 
ner bunch.  They  were  inclined  to  insur- 
gency on  many  questions  of  church  and 
society.  They  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
Mrs.  Beaman,  especially  because  she 
refused  to  advise  them,  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  not  a  boy.  They  held  her  up 
as  an  example  to  their  mothers. 

In  her  heart  Mrs.  Beaman  knew  that 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  those  big  boys, 
but  she  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  many 
of  the  results.  The  fellows  were  getting 
to  be  altogether  too  self-conscious,  too 
important  for  her  peace  of  mind,  and 
they  magnified  her  and  her  way  of  doing 
things  in  a  way  that  humiliated  her.  The 
pastor,  Sunday-school  superintendent  and 
many  of  the  women  were  seriously  con- 
sidering taking  official  action  and  abol- 
ishing the  bunch. 

But  that  was  not  easy,  because  Mrs. 
Beaman  was  giving  the  parish  a  new 
social  experience.  She  had  most  delight- 
ful dinner-parties,  home  entertainments 
and  other  social  itunctions  to  which  the 
pastor  and  superintendent  were  always 
invited  in  an  ex-officio  way.  Really  Mrs 
Beaman  had  completely  muddled  churclk 
affairs. 

There  was  a  culmination.    It  was  the 


first  really  glorious  spring  Sunday,  and 
it  came  on  Easter,  and  when  Mrs.  Bea- 
man came  out  of  the  church  some  time 
after  the  close  of  the  exercises,  she  gasped 
as  she  saw  her  boys  playing  ball  in  the 
park  in  front  of  the  church.  No  one  was 
ever  more  chagrined  or  more  at  her  wits' 
end  than  she  as,  with  her  husband,  she 
crossed  the  park  and  met  the  greetings  of 
the  boys  with  her  sweetest  smile  and  a 
pleasant  response. 

For  the  first  time  Duncan  Beaman  was 
a  bit  nervous  over  the  situation.  He 
knew  what  the  gossip  of  the  village  would 
be  that  afternoon,  but  no  word  passed 
between  them  on  the  situation.  They 
walked  in  silence  until  she  said  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  possible:  "What  a  lovely 
bonnet  George's  wife  did  have  \" 

They  had  been  in  the  home  but  a 
minute  when  the  telephone  rang,  and 
Duncan,  answering  it,  said:  "The  par- 
son would  like  to  speak  with  you.  Sis." 

"Now,  Mr.   ,  if  you  meddle  with 

my  affairs,  there  will  be  real  trouble  for 
you.  I  am  abundantly  able  to  mind  my 
business,  and  I  expect  you  to  mind  yours." 
And  she  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  the 
parson  had  spoken  no  word. 

The  next  Sunday  Duncan  said,  as  they 
were  crossing  the  park  on  the  way  to 
church :  "Well,  Sis,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  to  your  baseball  boys?" 

"Can't  you  mind  your  own  business, 
either?"  she  said  in  her  sweetest  tone  and 
with  her  most  entrancing  smile. 

She  was  astonished  to  have  every  boy 
in  the  Back  Corner  before  the  opening 
exercises,  and  when  they  were  over  almost 
in  one  voice  the  boys  said :  "Well,  Mrs. 
Beaman,  what  do  you  think  about  our 
playing  ball  last  Sunday?" 

"That  is  not  my  problem.  I'm  not  a 
boy." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Beaman,  it  was  downright 
mean." 

"It  was  wicked." 

"We  are  all  ashamed  of  it." 

"We  carried  our  independence  too  far." 

"We  never  saw  where  we  were  headed 
till  after  that." 

"You  may  bet  your  last  dollar  that  we 
fellows  are  going  to  stand  pat  a  lot  after 
this." 

"Didn't  you  notice  that  we  were  all  in 
church  this  morning?  We  are  coming  all 
the  time  now." 

Mrs.  Beaman  couldn't  keep  the  tears 
back.  She  couldn't  speak.  She  didn't 
need  to,  for  the  boys  just  talked  a  streak, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  announcing 
their  new  theory  of  bein::  a  boy. 

Next  Sunday  the  parson  preached  as  he 
never  preached  before,  and  Mrs.  Beaman 
thanked  him  for  it,  and  so  did  the  boys 
as  they  rushed  up  to  speak  with  him  on 
his  sermon  on  "The  Glory  of  Youth." 


If  it  weren't  for  the  shadows  of  night, 
we  wouldn't  appreciate  the  brightness  of 
the  sun.  God  sends  us  a  shadow  now  and 
then,  that  we  may  better  appreciate  our 
blessings. 

*    *  * 

If  you  say  something  good  about  a 
man,  it  never  makes  any  difference  if  he 
finds  out  you've  been  talking  aboiit  him, 
for  if  you've  given  him  more  credit  than 
he  deserves,  he  isn't  going  to  take  you  to 
task  about  it. 
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FRIENDS,  in  this  world  of  hurry 
And  work  and  sudden  end. 
If  a  thought  comes  quick  of  doing 

A  kindness  to  a  friend. 
Do  it  that  very  moment ! 

Don't  put  it  off — don't  wait ! 
What's  the  use  of  doing  a  kindness 
If  you  do  it  a  day  too  late? 

— Charles  Kingsley. 

Danger  in  Evil  Habits 

By  Chailes  Henry  Prather 

IN  THE  semi-tropical  forest  glades  of 
New  South  Wales  there  may  be  seen 
the  ficus  marcrophylla,  or  native  fig, 
encompassing  with  its  aerial  roots  and 
stems  a  good-sized  eucaljfptus,  or  other 
tree,  which  it  has  taken  full  possession 
of  and  which  it  is  surely  enclosing  as  in  a 
living  tomb  by  the  slow  but  fatal  encroach- 
ment of  its  body.  In  a  short  time  it  will 
have  crushed  and  sapped  out  the  life  of 
the  tree  which  at  first  gave  it  support.  So 
it  is  with  many  evil  habits,  such  as  drink- 
ing," gambling,  swearing;  all  of  which  sit 
lightly  on  our  natures  at  first,  but  after  a 
while  their  fatal  embrace  is  keenly  felt, 
and  then  comes  with  ever-tightening  grasp 
their  strangling  and  stifling  effect  on  the 
soul,  and  finally  both  soul  and  body  are 
lost  in  the  deadly  embrace. 


Living  and  Working  Amid 
Obscurity 

By  Grin  Edson  Crooker 

'T'HERE  is  a  good  deal  of  humble  work  in 
*  the  world,  largely  for  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  that  much  of  this  kind  of  work  is 
necessary.  Not  everyone  can  be  a  great 
artist  or  a  great  musician.  There  must 
be  many  who  can  paint  and  sing  only  a 
little.  Not  everyone  can  fill  a  conspicuous 
place  in  life;  there  are  countless  obscure 
posts  to  be  filled*  by  someone.  It  is  so 
ordered  and  ordained  by  God. 

Most  of  us  yearn  for  the  opportunity 
to  do  great  things — things  that  will  bring 
us  fame  and  renown.  Instead,  we  find 
ourselves  tied  down  at  home.  We  must 
needs  care  for  our  invalid  father  or 
mother;  there  are  brothers  and  sisters  to 
be  kept  in  school ;  the  little  home  must  be 
kept  together ;  someone  must  work  to 
keep  the  mortgage  from  swallowing  the 
farm.  The  dreams  we  dream  will  never 
be  realized ;  these  common,  ordinary  tasks 
stand  in  the  way. 

Little  do  we  stop  to  think  that  perhaps 
these  humble  tasks  may  be  glorified  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  that  in  the  Book  of  Life 
they  may  be  written  as  among  the  greatest 
and  grandest  of  the  works  of  men.  Only 
God  can  see,  perhaps,  the  great  results 
that  may  come  from  the  humble  work  thai 
we  accomplish  in  some  obscure  corner  oi 
the  earth. 

Years  ago  a  little  country  church  was 
presided  over  by  a  country  minister  of 
limited  talent  and  attainments.  His  name 
has  been  forgotten  by  all  save  a  few.  His 
was  an  obscure  work  in  a  humble  field 
All  his  life  he  yearned  for  a  great  city 
church  and  large  congregations,  but  he 
never  rose  above  the  little  country  parish 
in  which  God  had  placed  him  to  minister 
to  a  handful  of  people. 

One  night,  however,  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  meetings,  his  fervor  touched  the 
heart  of  a  young  boy  in  the  audience  who 
resolved  to  go  into  the  ministry  and 
devote  his  life  to  God.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  this  country  pastor  the  start  was 
made.  To-day  the  minister  who  gave  this 
boy  the  incentive  for  his  life  work  is  for- 
gotten, but  the  boy,  now  grown  to  mature 
manhood,  preaches  regularly  to  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  in  the  country,  and 
the  thousands  v.'iio  flock  to  hear  him  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  bear  witness  to  the 
power  of  a  life,  which,  although  lived  ia 
obscure  and  humble  surroundings,  sup- 
plied the  necessary  impetus  for  the  mak- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  powerful  pulpit 
orators  of  the  day. 

One  night  a  man  took  a  little  taper  out 
of  a  box,  lighted  it  and  began  to  ascend  a 
long,  winding  stair. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  little 
taper. 

"Away  up  into  the  top  of  the  light- 
house," said  the  man. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  up 
there?" 

"I  am  going  to  show  the  ships  out  at 
sea  where  the  harbor  is.  Some  ship  far 
out  on  the  stormy  ocean  may  be  looking 
for  our  light  even  now." 
*  "But  no  ship  can  see  my  light,"  com- 
plained the  little  taper.  "It  is  not  large 
enough,  or  bright  enough." 

"Never  mind,"  replied  the  man,  "your 
light  is  small,  sure  enough,  but  keep  it 
burning  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

On  up  the  winding  stair  he  went,  carry- 
ing the  little  taper.  With  it  he  lighted  the 
great  lamps  that  stood  waiting  with  their 
powerful  reflectors  to  send  their  beams  of 
light  far  out  over  the  troubled  waters. 
Soon  they  were  burning  brightly.  The 
little  taper's  work  was  done. 

You  may  be  only  a  little  taper,  but  you 
have  your  work  to  do.  It  may  be  a  hum- 
ble work,  but  it  is  ordained  of  God.  It 
has  been  given  you  to  do — perhaps  be- 
cause you  can  do  it  better  than  someone 
else.  Who  knows  but  from  it  may  come 
even  greater  things  than  you  dream? 
Just  keep  your  light  burning  and  leave 
the  rest  to  God. 

*    *  * 

It's  always  better  to  make  the  mistake 
of  doing  too  much  than  of  doing  too  little. 
— O.  E.  Crooker. 


Mothers 

MOTHERS  are  the  queerest  things ! 
'Member  when  John  went  away. 
All  but  mother  cried  and  cried 

When  they  said  good-by  that  day. 
She  just  talked,  and  seemed  to  be 

Not  the  slightest  bit  upset — 
Was  the  only  one  who  smiled. 
Others'  eyes  were  streaming  wet ! 

But  when  John  came  back  again 

On  a  furlough,  safe  and  sound. 
With  a  medal  for  his  deeds. 

And  without  a  single  wound, 
While  the  rest  of  us  hurrahed. 

Laughed  and  joked  and  danced  about. 
Mother  kissed  him.  then  she  cried — 

Cried  and  cried  like  all  git  out! 

— National  Magazine. 
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It  is  Like  a  Lash 
Across  a  Woman  s  Face : 
Said  a  Man  When  He  Read 
Mr.  Kipling 's  New  Poem 

It  is  a  "woman's  poem,"  called  "The  Female 
of  the  Species." 

With  a  sting  that  fairly  bites,  Mr.  Kipling 
lashes  a  type  of  woman:  the  female  of  a 
species  that,  he  says,  "  is  more  deadly  than  the 
male,"  and  puts  on  record  a  poem  that  will 
make  thousands  of  women  uncomfortable  and 
will  take  a  place  all  its  own  in  the  modern 
feminine  unrest. 

As  a  direct  contribution  to  the  "Votes  for 
Women"  agitation,  the  poem  is  a  masterpiece. 

In  no  other  American  periodical  will  this  new 
poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling  appear  save  in  the 
November  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  Sale  Everywhere  at  IS  Cents 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Two  Words 

That  Every  Woman 

Should  Remember 

A  noted  woman-doctor  tells  what  is 
"the  greatest  enemy  that  a  woman  has:  '* 
what  women  do  to  fight  it,  and  how 
thousands  of  women  bring  about  heart- 
failure  and  death  hj  doing  just  the 
wrong  thing.  And  all  a  woman,  to 
avoid  danger,  has  to  do  is  to  remem- 
ber two  words  and  keep  her  eyes  open 
for  them. 

It  is  really  an  actual  instance  where 
two  words  might  save  the  suiFerings 
and  deaths  of  thousands  of  women. 

Every  woman  should  read  this  article. 
Husbands,  too,  for  that  matter,  to  help 
their  wives  remember. 

It  is  in  the  November  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

15  Cents  Everyivhere 


For  the  Winter  Hat 

Smart  Trimmings  That  Count 

By  Emma  L.  H.  Rowe 


Small  rosette  and  loops  of  velvet 
for  the  child's  hat 


or  large  hat. 


Large  tied  rosette  of  ribbon  for  the 
young  girl's  hat 


IN  PLAXXixG  the  winter  hat,  one  must 
consider  not  only  the  shape,  but  the 
trimmings. 
The  trimmings  here  illustrated,  while 
up-to-date  and  modish,  are  not  difficult 
to  make  and  require  no  special  skill. 
They  can  be  made  from  new  materials 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  or  from  old 
materials,  steamed,  pressed  and  otherwise 
freshened. 

The  first  illustration  shows  a  small 
rosette  and  loops  of  velvet  ribbon.  Two 
of  these  rosettes  constitute  a  charming 
trimming  for  a  child's  hat.  The  rosettes 
should  be  placed  at  each  side  of  the  cen- 
ter front,  about  three  inches  apart,  with 
the  loops  extending  around  the  crown 
and  toward  the  back. 

Eac'  rosette  will  require  one  and  one- 
half  yards  of  velvet  ribbon,  two  and 
one-half  inches  wide. 

There  are  six  loops  to  each  rosette, 
sewed  into  position.    Each  loop  measures 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  in  length, 
requiring  five  and  one-half  inches.  Form 
one  loop  after  another,  sewing  each  into 
circular  position  as  it  is  made.    Cut  off 
two  and  one-half  inches  at  the  end  of  the 
ribbon ;    round  the 
four   corners  to 
form  a  circle.  Sew 
a  row  of  fine  run- 
ning stitches  around 
the  circle;  draw  the 
edges   almost  to- 
gether.    This  will 
form  a  little  puff. 
Sew  the  puff  at  the 
center   of   the  six 
rosettes.  At  the  side 
of  the  rosette  make 
an  under  loop  five 
inches  long  (requir- 
ing  ten    inches  of 
ribbon).  Then  allow 
the   remaining  end 
(eight  and  one-half 
inches)    to  extend 
from  under  the  long 
loop. 

Apply  to  hat  as 
above  suggested. 

Another   effective  way  to   apply  this 
rosette  trimming  on  a  child's  hat  is  to 
use  but  one  rosette.    In  such  case,  the 
rosette  should  be  shghtly  larger,  and  the 
side  loop  and  end  of  ribbon  somewhat 
longer.     About   one   and  seven-eighths 
yards  of  ribbon,  three  inches  wide,  will  be 
required.    Make  the  loops  of  the  rosette 
fully  three  inches  long    (requiring  six 
inches  for  each).    From  the  center  of 
the  rosette  measure  eight  inches  along  the 
ribbon.   This  should  mark  the  end  of  the 
loop.    The  loop  need  not  be  doubled  its 
full  length.   Measure  another  four  inches. 
This  point  should  mark  the  depth  of  the 
long  loop.    Tack  lightly  in  place.  The 
remainder    of    the    ribbon    can  extend 
around  the  crown  of  the 
hat.  The  rosette  should  be 
placed    at    the    left  side 
front,  with  the  loop  and 
long  end  of  ribbon  extend- 
ing toward  the  right  side 
and    around    the  crown. 
Slash  the  end  and  allow  it 
to  slant  gracefully  to  the 
edge  of  the  brim. 

The  center  illustration 
shows  a  large  tied  rosette 
of  silk  ribbon  for  a  young 
girl's  hat.  Two  and  one- 
quarter  yards  of  ribbon, 
five  to  six  inches  wide, 
will  be  required.  Measure 
and  mark  (with  pins)  the 
ribbon  into  twelve-inch 
lengths,  starting  to  meas- 
ure six  inches  from  one 
end.  This  six-inch  piece 
is  reserved  for  an  upper 
graceful  end. 

Hold  the  six-inch  mark 
between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand.  •  ..  t-, 
Form  the  ribbon  into  a  backward-turning  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  wm.  Do 
upper  loop,  bringing  the  first  twelve-inch  not  be  afraid  to  adapt  what  you  have 
marking  also  between  the  thumb  and  fore-  to  what  you  need.  For  mstance,  the 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  Form  a  second  rosette  and  loop  in  the  first  illustration,  if 
loop,  this  time  a  lower  backward-turning  made  much  smaller  and  of  appropriate 
loop,  bringing  the  second  twelve-inch  color,  can  be  used  in  perfect  form  on  the 
mark  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  bonnet  of  an  elderly  woman.  The  really 
of  the  left  hand.  Form  a  second  upper  clever  milliner  is  the  one  who  adapts 
loop,  a  second  lower  loop  and  a  third  readily.  Any  one  of  these  attractive 
upper  loop.  Then  bring  the  end  of  the  bows  are  sure  to  help  you  make  a 
ribbon  up,  loosely,  over  the  thumb  of  the    success  of  a  home-trimmed  wmter  hat 


Winged  novelty  of  velvet  for 
the  small  tailored  hat  or  bonnet 


left  hand,  down  under  the 
centers  and  up  through 
the  loop  which  is  over  the 
thumb.  This  forms  a 
large  double  center,  with 
the  ribbon  gracefully 
massed  together.  Miter 
both  ends  of  the  ribbon 
as  a  smart  finish, 

A  bow  of  this  character 
can  be  used  on  a  medium 
It  can  be  placed  at  the  left 
side  front  and  tacked  to  the  crown  in 
upright  fashion.  It  can  also  be  placed 
directly  on  the  top  of  the  crown,  a  little 
to  the  back  of  the  hat.  The  loops  must 
then  be  spread  and  tacked  in  rather  flat 
formal  eft'ect  to  the  sides  of  the  crown. 

The  rosette  can  also  be  coaxed  out  of 
the  round  rosette  form  into  the  long 
cross-bow,  with  two  loops  and  two  ends 
at  one  side,  and  three  loops  at  the  other 
side.  This  long  effect  will  look  well 
placed  directly  at  the  back  of  the  new 
bonnet-shaped  hat. 

In  fact,  the  home  milliner  can  do  almost 
anything  she  wishes  with  a  rosette  of  this 
type,  if  she  once  loses  her  fear  of  the  bow 
itself  and  does  not  hesitate  to  pull  and 
twist  and  coax  it  into  different  desired 
shapes  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  hat 
she  is  trimming. 

The  third  illustration  shows  a  winged 
novelty  of  velvet,  lined  with  silk  of  a 
contrasting  shade  or  color.  This  trimming 
is  suitable  for  the  small  tailored  hat  or 
bonnet.     It  gives   the  height   so  often 
desirable,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  spite 
of  its  simplicity,  it  adds  a  smart,  modish 
touch.  A  novelty  of 
this  type  looks  well 
on   the   plain   felt  ■ 
shape,   and  on  the 
draped   toque,  tur- 
ban   or   bonnet  of 
velvet  or  silk. 

One-eighth  yard 
of  velvet,  cut  on  the 
straight,  will  be  re- 
quired ;  also  one- 
eighth  yard  of  silk 
of  a  much  lighter 
shade  than  the  vel- 
vet. 

Remove  a  three- 
inch   piece    of  the 
velvet  for  the  cross- 
band.     Turn  down 
the   edge   of  the 
large  -piece  of  velvet 
one-quarter  inch  all 
around    and  catch- 
stitch  lightly  into 
place.    Slip  fine  milliner's  wire  under  this 
hem,  entireb'  around  the  strip.    Cut  the 
silk  the  same  size  as  the  velvet  strip. 
Turn  under  the  edges  of  the  silk  one- 
eighth  inch  and  baste  as  a  facing  to  the 
velvet.    Blind-stitch  the  silk  facing  to  the 
velvet.    One  inch  below  the  center  of 
the  velvet  double  the  velvet  piece,  giving 
it  a  twist  so  that  both  velvet  sides  are 
facing  3-ou.    Turn  under  the  edges  of  the 
little  reserve  strip;  make  a  cross- fold  in 
it  and  place  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
doubled  velvet  piece.    The  shorter  velvet 
end  should  be  uppermost.    Turn  back  on 
itself  the  inner  side  edge  of  the  shorter 
piece,  to  show  the  contrasting  silk  lining. 
This  smart-looking  wing  effect  can  be 
worn    at    the    left  side 
front;  also  at  the  right 
side  front  or  the  right  side 
back.    Sometimes  two  are 
placed  at  the  center  front, 
with  perhaps  three  inches 
between  them.    They  are 
then   curved   slightly  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  hat, 
conforming  to  the  shape 
of  the  crown.    The  mil- 
liner's wire  will  keep  them 
in  the  desired  position. 

There  are  really  few  set 
rules  in  millinery.  Wher- 
ever a  bit  of  trimming 
seems  the  most  graceful 
and  becoming,  at  that 
exact  spot  the  professional 
milliner  places  it.  The 
novice  is  usually  far  too 
timid  about  using  her  own 
judgment  and  taste  and 
her  intuitive  knowledge  of 
what  she  herself  can  wear 


becomingly.  "Our  doubts 
are  traitors  and  make  us 
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The  Princess,  the  Prince  and  the  Proxy 


Part  11. 

NEAR-BY  farmer's 
son  was  Jack.  He 
used  to  do  all  sorts 
of  work  for  the  ban- 
ished royal  family, 
who  worked  him 
hard  and  paid  him 
little.  But  he  was 
one  of  the  finest 
young  fellows  in  the 
world  —  plucky, 
straight,  and  bright 
as  a  new  dollar. 

He    followed  the 
prince  up  to  the  lat- 
_  ter's  room,  and  then 

Prince  Bob  read  over  the  circular  to  him. 
"But  I'm  not  a  prince,"  said  Jack. 
"They  don't  say  anything  about  princes, 
Bob  replied.    "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go 
in  and  win,  and  then  I'll  marry  the  princess." 
"But  is  that  fair?"  Jack  asked. 
"Sure,"  said  Prince  Bob. 
"How  do  you  know?"  Jack  insisted. 
"I  asked  'em,  and  they  said  so,"  Prince 
Bob    answered.      (And    all  the 
time    he    hadn't — not    a  single 
we'd.) 

"They  said  I  might  send  any- 
body over  in  my  name,  you  know. 
And  then,  if  you  win  the  compe- 
tition, I'll  give  you  all  the  money 
I've  got  in  my  bank."  (He  had 
just  eighty-four  cents  in  his  bank, 
and  one  of  his  quarters  was 
Canadian.)  "It's  a  big  chance. 
Jack!" 

"All  right,"  said  Jack,  "if 
you'll  give  me  a  letter  to  show 
it's  all  right  for  me  to  act  in 
your  place  and  in  your  name." 

"Sure  I  will,"  Prince  Bob 
answered.  "But,  of  course,  you 
mustn't  show  it  to  anyone  unless 
you  win." 

"Why  not?"  Jack  inquired. 

"Don't  you  see  ?  If  you  are 
beaten,  why  then  nobody  knows 
who  you  are,  and  it  doesn't  hurt 
either  of  us.  And  if  you  win, 
why  then  the  letter  makes  it  all 
right." 

"I  see  no  harm  in  that,"  said 
Jack,  "and  I'd  like  to  earn  the 
money.  How  much  is  there  in 
your  bank?" 

"Something  oven  eighty,"  said 
Bob. 

And,  of  course.  Jack  thought 
he  meant  "eighty  dollars,"  and 
was  well  pleased.  So  the  two 
separated.  Jack  to  start  on  the 
long  walk  to  Mountainia,  and 
Bob  to  get  into  mischief  and 
chuckle  over  his  smart  trick. 

"It'll  be  a  good  joke  on  that 
Dimplechin  girl  and  her  folks !" 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sneaked 
away  from  the  palace,  to  get  out 
of  doing  either  his  lessons  or  any 
work  about  the  house. 

(But — keep  this  a  secret! — his 
fairy  godmother,  with  her  invis- 
ible cloak  on,  had  been  right 
there  in  his  room  all  the  time 
and  had  heard  the  whole  plot — every  word  ! 
You'll  see  what  came  of  that  in  a  minute.) 

Meanwhile  Jack  trudged  merrily  away  on 
his  road,  with  Prince  Bob's  letter  safe  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  his  Sunday  suit  on,  for  he 
meant  to  do  his  best  to  earn  the  money 
Prince  Bob  had  promised. 

When  Jack  arrived  in  Mountainia,  he 
was  treated  like  a  prince,  but  said  that 
he  would  not  give  his  name  until  the  com- 
petition was  decided  one  way  or  another. 

Others  had  come  in  the  same  way,  pre- 


By  Tudor  Jenks 


ferring  not  to  be  known  unless  they  should 
win  the  hand  of  the  lovely  princess.  So 
Jack's  letter  was  filed  away  with  others  till 
the  competition  was  decided,  all  competitors 
being  numbered  if  they  did  not  give  any 
names. 

Pi-incess  Dimplechin  sat  on  a  high  throne 
beside  her  royal  papa,  under  a  canopy  of 
pink  silk  fringed  with  gold,  and  looked  so 
lovely  that  the  whole  great  field  would  have 
been  crowded  like  a  Yale-Harvard  football- 
match  even  if  tickets  had  been  fifty  or  sev- 
enty-five cents  apiece,  instead  of  being  free. 

Her  complexion  was  so  perfect  that  no 
peaches  could  be  sold  on  the  grand  stand, 
because  near  her  they  didn't  look  ripe,  and 
her  hair  was  so  shiny  that — but  who  can 
describe  a  beautiful  princess  ? 

Just  imagine  the  two  loveliest  girls  you 
ever  saw,  and  then  double  that,  and  then  add 
something  more,  and  it  will  be  not  half  good 
enough  to  be  like  this  attractive  Princess 
Dimplechin,  who  was  much  more  handsome- 
does  than  handsome-is  besides  her  beauty. 

And  then  the  young  men  entered  into 


"Prince 


.    strode  haughtily  forward  to  face  the  inte 

father  of  the  princess" 


competition  for  her  slender,  lovely  hand. 
And  not  one  of  them  for  a  moment  stood 
a  chance  after  Jack  began.  He  was  first  in 
everything,  and  then  beat  them  all  in  turn- 
ing handsprings  around  the  field,  while 
Princess  Dimplechin  waved  her  handkerchief 
of  lace  into  bits. 

He  was  declared  victor  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  loyal  subjects  and  sank  gracefully 
upon  one  knee  before  the  royal  pavilion, 
while  the  princess  looked  rosier  than  a 
rose    at    sunset    in    an    evening    in  June. 


"We  declare  this  young  tnan,  whose  num- 
ber is  384,  to  be  the  victor,"  declared  the 
royal  father  of  Princess  Dimplechin.  "Let 
us  now  learn  his  noble  name." 

A  page  handed  him  the  envelope,  and  it 
was  hastily  torn  open.  A  frown  gathered 
upon  the  royal  brows,  and  the  royal  smile 
faded,  as  he  read,  in  a  terrible  voice : 

"This  paper  says  :  'The  Chore-Boy  Jack 
has  appeared  as  proxy  for  Prince  Bob  of 
Swampland,  who  claims  the  Princess  Dimple- 
chin as  his  bride.' 

"What  means  this  insult  ?"  demanded  the 
angry  monarch. 

At  this  moment  Prince  Bob,  who  had 
attended  in  the  disguise  of  a  peanut-peddler, 
threw  off  his  ragged  garments  and  strode 
haughtily  forward,  to  face  the  irate  father 
of  the  princess. 

"I  am  Prince  Bob,"  said  he  in  scorn- 
ful tones,  "and  this  young  man  is  my 
menial.  I  sent  him  to  compete  in  my 
name,  and  in  my  name  he  has  won  the 
prize.  Where  is  there  aught  in  the  terms 
to  say  a  prince  may  not  compete  by  proxy  ?" 

The  king  turned  pale,  and  the 
Princess  Dimplechin  shuddered, 
for  Prince  Bob  was  ugly  and 
anything  but  good-tempered. 

Yet — how  to  answer  the 
impudent  claim  of  this  very  dis- 
agreeable young  man  ? 

While  they  were  thus  per- 
plexed, a  disturbance  arose  at  a 
far  part  of  the  great  arena. 

"Look,  look  !"  cried  the  people. 
In  a  lovely  flying-car  drawn  by 
white  pigeons,  harnessed  in  blue 
ribbons,  with  an  adornment  of 
silver  bells,  came  Prince  Bob's 
fairy  godmother,  the  bells  tin- 
kling merrily. 

"Hold  on!"  she  cried,  "and  I'll 
soon  settle  this  to  the  princess's 
taste  I" 

She  turned  to  Prince  Bob  with 
the  scathing  words : 

"You  horrid  boy — aren't  you 
W  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

\  "No,    I    ain't,"    Prince  Bob 

grumbled  (he  had  forgotten  the 
~~  '  time  when  he  had  been  turned 

into  a  mop!).  "I  want  to  know 
whether  there  is  anything  about 
proxies  in  the  terms  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  his  fairy  god- 
mother, "and  the  king  must 
award  you  the  winner!" 

"There,  now !"  said  the  ugly 
Prince  Bob.  "And  so  I  claim  the 
hand  of  Princess  Dimplechin!" 

"Wait  a  moment!"  commanded 
the  fairy  godmother.  "If  you  can 
send  someone  else  to  compete  in 
your  place,  why,  then  the  princess 
can  send  someone  to  marry  you 
in  her  place.  Nothing  was  said 
about  proxies,"  she  added  smartly. 

Oh,  then  the  people  all  clapped 
and  applauded  till  they  scared 
the  birds  for  a  mile  around ! 

"And,"  added  his  godmother, 
"I  think  I  can  pick  out  a  wife 
for  you  who  will — " 

"Wait,  wait!"  exclaimed  the 
wicked  prince  ( suddenly  remembering  the 
window-mop),  "I  give  up  my  claim,  and  I 
think  I'll  go  home  I  I'm  not  feeling  very 
well  to-day,"  and  with  a  sickly  smile  he  slunk 
away,  and  has  not  been  seen  since. 

"As  for  this  young  man,"  the  fairy  god- 
mother went  on,  calling  Jack  to  her  side, 
"he  is  by  rights  a  noble  prince  !  Come ;  we 
will  now  return  to  the  royal  gardens  and  have 
ice-cream  and  cake,  candies  and  soda-water." 

Soon  after  they  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  after. 


The  Letter-Box 

DEAR  Cousin  Sally — 
It  seems  such  a  very  long 
time  since  I  wrote  you  a  letter. 
Really,  Cousin  Sally,  our  page  is 
the  best  one  in  the  paper,  and 
there  are  many  good  pages. 
I  like  the  Bulletin  Board. 
This  summer   I   attended  the 
Teachers'  Normal  in  Ponca  and 
have   been   doing   all   kinds  of 
needlework.     I    embroidered  a 
white  pocketbook  for  myself  and 
one  for  my  chum. 

I  love  all  kinds  of  housework. 
I  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  and  received  my  diploma, 
also  a  gold  medal  for  the  highest 
general  average  in  my  studies. 

_  I  think  Elizabeth  Smith  a  stu- 
dious girl  and  I  congratulate  her. 

Cousin  Sally,  you  must  not 
play  the  "keeping  out"  part,  but 
let  your  "pet"  game  be  "Keep  In." 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  for  the  C.  S.  C. 
What  a  busy,  happy  club  are  we ! 
With  a  leader  so  jolly  and  eager 

and  fine, 
I'll  be  a  member  the  rest  of  my 

time. 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Genevieve  D.  Luckett, 

Age  Fifteen, 
Ponca,  Oklahoma. 


Our  Bulletin  Board 


The  prize-winners  in  our  August  poem  contest  are  May  Y. 
Anderson,  age  14,  Thornton,  Idaho;  Eloise  Chase,  age  16,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont;  Hilda  Fisher,  age  8,  Edgewood,  Iowa; 
Evelyn  Parr,  age  13,  New  Castle,  Colorado;  Morris  J.  Welch, 
age  11,  Nevada,  Missouri;  Mary  Herr  Stively,  age  13,  Collins, 
Pennsylvania. 

*  *■  * 

Wilhelmina  Hill  of  St.  Johnsville,  New  York,  is  very  eager  to 
exchange  post-cards  with  some  of  the  cousins  who  live  out  West. 

*  #  * 

By  blacking  her  uncle's  shoes,  Dollie  M.  Laneave  of  Westboro, 
Virginia,  earned  five  cents  to  pay  for  a  C.  S.  C.  pin.  Isn't  she 
a  brave  little  girl  ? 

*  *  * 

What  is  the  best  new  riddle  you  know?  Send  it  along  to 
Cousin  Sally. 

*  *  * 

Cousin  Sally  would  like  to  have  reports  from  all  secretaries 
of  branch  clubs  by  the  first  of  January.  Try  to  have  your  letter 
in  by  December  1st. 

*  *  * 

This  summer  Marguerite  Davis  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  made  a 
pillow-top  for  the  county  fair?  Did  you  compete  in  your  county 
fair  this  fall? 

*  *  * 

Cousin  Sally  would  like  to  hear  how  many  of  her  cousins  won 
prizes  at  the  county  fairs  this  fall. 

*  »  * 

One  of  the  finest  little  housekeepers  in  our  club  is  Annie 
Mary  Winn  of  Stewart,  Alabama.  She  can  sweep,  dust,  chum, 
dry  dishes,  cook  and  bake.  Cousin  Sally's  mouth  watered  to 
read  of  her  pies  and  cakes. 

*  *  * 

One  little  girl  lost  a  prize  because  she  neglected  to  write  her 
address  on  her  poem.    The  postmark  was  too  blurred  to  read. 
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THE   following  boys  and  girls 
won  honorable  mention  in  the 
poem  contest : 

Frank  Conners,  Milford,  Indi- 
ana ;  Alice  W.  Adair,  Paris, 
Kentucky ;  Anna  S.  Wolf,  Ben- 
nington, Kansas ;  Fay  Bryan, 
Monroe,  Indiana ;  Lois  Westall, 
Greenup,  Illinois ;  Mary  Ander- 
son Gilliam,  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia ;  Fannie  Cooper,  Brush 
Prairie,  Washington ;  Herbert  D. 
McCluskey,  Tallassee,  Alabama ; 
Rush  Harder,  Theresa,  New 
York  ;  Ruth  M.  Lacey,  Accotink, 
Virginia;  Mildred  Goundrey, 
Watkins,  New  York ;  Eunice 
Combes,  Paintsville,  Kentucky ; 
Fay  Fazenfaker,  Dawson,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Ethel  P.  King,  Milton, 
Kentucky ;  T.  Leslie  Welch, 
Nevada,  Missouri ;  Elizabeth 
Helen  Styczynski,  Westhampton, 
Massachusetts ;  Ellen  Eakin, 
Derby,  Ohio ;  Carroll  Cromwell, 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio ;  M.  Evelyn 
Bisbee,  Williamsburg,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Florence  D.  Janka,  Lapeer, 
Michigan ;  Mildred  Hope  Isaac- 
son, Phillips,  Wisconsin  ;  Mabel 
R.  Calvin,  Bryan,  Ohio ;  Mar- 
guerite Gordon,  New  Lexington, 
Ohio ;  Valera  Applegate,  Glad- 
brook,  Iowa. 


If  s  Baker's 

and 
It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

WalterBaker&  Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


Twelve  Fortune-Telling 

POST- CARDS 

All  for  the  Asking 

/~\NE  for  each  month  in  the  year  with 
^horoscope  of  persons  born  in  that 
month.  You  and  your  friends  will  get 
lots  of  fun  and  entertainment  out  of 
these  cards.  Simply  send  three  two- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  the  postage  in  mail- 
ing. We  make  you  this  unusual  offer 
simply  to  get  acquainted  with  others 
who  appreciate  post-cards;  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  receive  your  letter  we 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  a  set  of 

Fifty  Meignificent  Post-Cards 

all  postage  and  mailingr  expenses  paid.  Send 
three  two-cent  stamps  right  away,  as  our  sup- 
ply of  these  cards  is'  limited;  but  we  guar- 
antee a  set  of  these  new  Fortune-Tellint? 
cards  by  return  mail  if  you  write  us  at  once. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Cheapest  and  best  light  for  h.>iiie^ 
stores,  factories, charches  and  pnUic  halls 
Makes  and  bums  Us  own  gas.  Brighter  thai 
electricity  01- acetylene.  Cheaper  than  Uero- 
sene.  Over  200  styles.  Agents  wmiled 
Write  for  catalogue. 

.„„,,,,„.,.  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

2  1 2  E.  Slh  St.,  Canton,  C 


GUARANTEED 
Freight  Paid 

Our  Gold 
Coin  Stove 
Guaranty  is 
to  take  back 
the  stove  at 
our  expense, 
any  time 
within  a  year 
and  refnnd  your 
money  if  you  are 
not  Batisfied. 

Freight  is  pre- 
paid:  safe  de- 
livery insared,  ready  to  set  up — even  polished. 
Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Offer. 

Our  prices  are  $5  to  $20  less  than  any  dealer's 
prices.  The  stoves  are  only  of  the  very  best 
—and  so  guaranteed. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.  8  Oak  Sfreef,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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deal;  rs'  profits.We  give  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  and  saveyou  US  1-8 
per  cent.  We  have  25,000  satisfied 
customers.  The  weil-known  Keieal 
Ruff,  6x9  ft.,  reversible,  all-wool  fin- 
ish, ii<ti.75.  Our  Brusselo  Ruff,  6x9 
ft.,  greatest  value  known,  *1.86.  Splendid  grade 
Bmssels  Rue.  9ilii  ft., 
Parnons  Invincible  Telvets, 
9x12  ft.,  *16.  Standard  Ax- 
rainsterg,  9x12  ft.,  $18.50. 
Fine  quality  Lace  Curtains.  ISc 
per  pair  and  up.  Tapentry 
Onrtalns,  Wilton  RaffS,  Lin. 
oleuniH  at  Mill  prices. 

Write  to-day  for  onr  NEW  IL- 
LUSTRATED CATAIX)G,  No.  U. 
Sent  free-  Shows  latest  designs 
in  actoRl  colors. 

UNITED  MILLS  MFG.  GO. 
2412-2462  JASPER  ST.,  PHILJ. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  October  25,  1911 
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JFyouwant  the  warm- 
estjpleasantest,  most 
perfect-fitting  winter 
underwear,  ask  for 

yELLAST/c 

Ribbed  Fleece-lined  Underwear 

VELLASTIC  is  made  of  a  soft, 
elastic-ribbed  fabric  with  a  silky 
inner-fleece.  Thefleecewon'twash 
away  or  mat. 

It  is  warmer  than  many  of  the  heavy 
bulky  underwears.  And  no  underwear 
is  more  finely  finished  or  more  per- 
fectly proportioned  in  sizes. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

At  your  dealers.  Made  in  separate 
and  union  garments  at  50c  and  up, 
VELLASTIC  is  one  of  the  Bodygard 
Underwears.  Look  for  the  Body- 
gard  Shield.   It  is  your  safegruard. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Book  No.  65 

,UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica  New  York 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Under- 
■weaT,  including  La*Kbsa(nfn> 
Twolayr,  Sprin^ttx ,  AirykKit. 


Ball  Cup-Nipple 
FREE  to  Every  Babe 

This  Ball  Cup-Nipple  is  the  only 
bottle  nipple  ever  invented  that 
has  a  cup.  or  that  has  puncture 
protected  from  enlargement  (it 
being  away  from  end  of  nipple) 
which  thus  feeds  regularly  and 
only  cup  full  at  a  time:  can  not  collapse 

It  fits  closely  about  the  neck  of  any  small 
bottle;  outlasts  several  ordinary  nipples. 

IV t^llsendjou  ent  FREE  to  try  if  ym  send  ttt  your 
address  and  your  dealer^s  name  on  a  postcard, 
State  Baby's  a^e;  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  at  a  feeding. 

Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Company  mm 
1344  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York  A 
— — ■■■■iM  '••>•  ir-^-Mi^li  ■ 


[Thanksgiving  Post  Cards 


—  "^Bof  the  Bo8tTh»nkegiTlng^^^^^        IH  TWO 
1  Port  CardB  eold  forlOo.    All  different^^&^J^/ Al  IKF 

toiiBUdDBo^Turlteys.  Children  PampMnB .eto..  with  inBcripd^Bom'^ 
imboMed  «nd  m  gold,  all  aro  litbOfr»phed  In  niMy  colore  on  a  good  qoaUtr^ 
i»rdbo«d.  Sent  prepaid  with  oar  largo  oatalogae  and  special  offer,  all  for  lOo 
HERMAN  A  CO.  2430 North  Halsted  St.,Dept  T  225  CHICAGO 


Trust  You  Ten  Days.  Seed  No  Money.  $2  Hair  Switch  Sent  on  Approval 

Choice  of  Natural  wavj'  or  straight  hair.  Send  a  lock  of  your  hair, 
and  1  will  mail  a  22  inch  short  stem  fine  human 
hair  switch  to  match.  If  you  find  it  a  big  bargain 
I  remit       in  ten  days,  or  sell  three  and  Earn 
Toar  Own  Switch.   Extra  shades  a  little  mors. 
Inclose  5c  postage.    Free  beauty  book  ahowinf  latest 
style  of  b&ir  dressing — also  high  grade  switches,  pom- 
padours, wigg,  pofFs,  etc. 
Anna  Ayers,  Dept.  B  90,  22  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  t  arm  and  fire- 
tide  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 
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for  this 
PLUME 


Thi3 
plume 
is  jast  the 

kind  for  whicli  you  would  have 
to  pay  $5X0  at  any  retail  Btore. 
It  18  extra  wide,  fully  16  inches 
long,  in  all  colors,  with  willowy 
flues  of  great  length  that  do  not 
lose  their  curl  ensily.    Send  us 
SI. 00  to-day.  for  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  missed.  We  offer 
also  an  extra  large  and  handsome 
S7.50  plume  at  S2.50. 
Sendmoney  by  mail,  express  ormoney 
order,  Kemember  that  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded if  the  plume  ia  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
New  York  Oftricfa  Feather  Co.,  Dept.  B.S13-515  BVay.N.Y. 


How  to  be  Prettier  Than  You  Are 

The  Care  of  Your  Complexion 

By  Louise  D.  Mitchell 


S  A  good  complexion — not 
necessarily  a  faultless  one — 
seems  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  facial  beauty,  it  is 
clearly  to  that  one  point  in 
your  personal  appearance 
that  your  attention  should  be  directed  in 
order  to  make  you  not  only  prettier  than 
you  are  at  the  moment,  but,  perhaps,  give 
you  some  claims  to  beauty  at  all. 

A  poor  complexion  is  a  result,  not  a 
cause.  It  is  patient  Mother  Nature  sig- 
naling to  you  that  all  is  not  well  with  you. 
She  is  trying  to  tell  you  that  there  is 
congestion  "on  the  road"  somewhere  and 
that,  therefore,  no  "through  trains"  in 
the  way  of  circulation  can  be  expected 
until  this  congestion  is  removed.  A  vei7 
wise  physician  once  said  that  "there  is 
only  one  disease,  and  that  is  congestion; 
and  only  one  real  cure,  and  that  is 
circulation."  I  want  you  to  keep  this  fact 
clearly  before  your  mind  and  learn  to 
apply  it  to  all  physical  disorders  you 
may  have,  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
truths  that  ever  graced  the  world  and 
will  be  of  immense  help  to  you  in  your 
efforts  to  trace  j'our  bodily  ailments  to 
their  rightful  source,  and,  also,  most  of 
your  spiritual  ones. 

Upon  this  basis,  therefore,  I  would  say 
to  you,  do  not  waste  time  and  intelligence 
applying  cosmetics  to  that  poor  face  of 
yours  in  order  to  clear  up  its  skin  defects, 
but  look  within  for  the  cause  and  so  effect 
your  permanent  cure.  As  an  aid  to  you 
in  this,  I  will  tell  jou  that  a  bad  com- 
plexion usually  arises  from  one  of  two 
causes — sometimes  from  both :  either  in- 
digestion, or  so-called  "internal  troubles." 
And  until  these  are  corrected  your  com- 
plexion will  continue  to  remain  spotted, 
or  mud-colored,  or  distressingly  red  or 
yellow,  and  I  am  afraid  j'ou  will  find  it 
getting  worse  instead  of  better  as  time 
passes. 

Cleanliness  stands  paramount  as  abeau- 
tifier.  But  this  takes  many  forms  besides 
that  of  bathing  with  soap  and  water. 
Indigestion  is  a  sign  of  uncleanliness  in 
the  digestive  tract.  It  needs  the  "broom" 
of  circulation  to  sweep  out  the  clogged-up 
matter  there  and  keep  the  "dust"  from 
your  complexion.  If  no  other  way  sug- 
gests itself  to  you.  in  order  to  effect  this. 


starve  yourself,  and  drink  plenty  of  water 
during  the  period  of  starvation.  Or,  if 
strict  starvation  seems  appalling  to  you, 
reduce  your  food  to  nothing  but  milk  for 
a  week  at  least.  The  high  value  of  but- 
term.ilk,  too,  is  now  so  well  known  that 
it  needs  but  passing  mention  just  here. 
Its  cleansing,  healing  powers  are  marvel- 
ous. x\  strict  diet  of  buttermilk  will  cure 
indigestion  in  a  short  time.  But  butter- 
milk is  a  food,  not  merely  a  drink,  and 
this  should  not  be  forgotten  if  taken  with 
other  food. 

Strict  starvation,  however,  is  a  simple 
but  highly  effective  method  of  purifying 
the  body  and  beautifying  it  as  well. 
Actual  disease  is  eradicated  by  this 
method  also,  for  the  rest  from  food  gives 
the  entire  bodily  functions  a  rest  and 
nature  begins,  as  she  does  in  all  periods 
of  repose,  to  create — in  this  case  re-cre- 
ate ! — the  atoms  that  have  been  destroyed. 

The  next  means  for  cleanliness  is  the 
bath,  and  I  shall  divide  this  into  three 
distinct  classes :  the  internal  bath,  the 
external  bath  and  the  air-bath.  The  first 
is  the  drinking-water  bath ;  the  second, 
the  tub-bath,  and  the  third,  the  breathing- 
bath.  Between  meals — all  theories  to  the 
contrary,  never  with  meals ! — drink  plenty 
of  fresh,  cool  water,  but  neither  "ice" 
nor  iced  water.  Some  famous  beauties 
never  drink  anything  but  very  hot  water, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  complexion  is 
magical.  It  has  decided  stimulating  and 
cleansing  properties.  The  internal  bath 
"flushes"  the  system  "and  carries  away 
poisons  through  the  kidnej's  and  bladder 
and  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

It  stands  without  much  need  of  empha- 
sis that  the  external  bath  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  I  would  stronglj'  advise  against 
the  "cold  plunge."  Few  of  the  girls  of 
to-day  are  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  this  and  react  from  it  bene- 
ficiallj".  The  warm  bath,  just  short  of 
being  hot,  using  a  good,  simple  soap,  is 
most  truly  cleansing  and  should  be  in- 
dulged in  without  fail  night  or  morning. 
Never  use  scented  soap  under  any  con-- 
ditions !  Castile  is  the  best  if  it  is  the 
best  of  its  kind.  A  good  "imitation"  of 
the  cold  plunge  is  to  let  all  but  a  very 
little  of  the  bath-water  run  out  of  the  tub 
while  you  are  still  in  it.    Then,  put  in  the 


"stopper"  and  turn  on  the  cold-water 
faucet.  With  a  large  sponge  dip  up  tlx 
water  from  the  tub,  just  under  the  run- 
ning faucet,  where  it  is  beginning  to  mix 
with  the  warm  water  already  there,  aiui 
squeeze  the  contents  down  between  your 
shoulders  so  that  the  spine  gets  the  chiil 
of  it,  and  place  the  sponge  close  up  under 
your  hair  at  the  base  of  the  skull  as  you 
do  so.  Do  the  same  for  your  chest. 
Repeat  this  process  until  the  bath-water 
is  entirely  cold,  then  hop  out  quickly  and 
begin  drying  quickly  with  a__large  heavy 
towel.  Dry  between  shoulders  and  over 
abdomen  first. 

The  face  itself  bears  the  brunt  of 
exposure  to  all  beauty-destroying  ele- 
ments :  wind,  dust  and  sun.  For  the  lirst 
two  reasons  I  would  suggest  that  the  face 
be  washed  carefully  at  night  and  then  not 
again  until  the  following  night,  jusi 
before  retiring.  I  would  wash  it  in  hot 
water  and  dry  by  patting,  not  by  rubbing, 
with  a  soft,  absorbent  towel.  Then,  if 
you  cannot  aft'ord  the  more  expensive 
creams,  use  just  pure  ohve-oil,  a  very 
little  of  it  on  the  tips  of  your  fingers,  and 
begin  massaging  your  face  with  a  rotary 
motion,  always  upward  toward  the  hair. 
Remember,  muscles  tend  to  sag,  or  drop, 
particularly  if  we  are  not  in  the  first  tlush. 
of  our  3^outh,  and  the  upward  movement 
in  massage  counteracts  this  to  a  large 
extent.  This  same  method  applies  to  ti;e 
throat. 

And.  finally,  the  breathing  bath.  Deep 
breathing  literally  makes  you  over.  It 
removes  fatigue,  depression  and  actual 
illness.  Seven  long  breaths  taken  at  an 
open  window,  or  in  the  street,  will  make 
a  "new  woman"  out  of  you  in  the  be:,t 
sense  of  that  term.  The  rejuvenatinj^ 
breath  is  the  following,  curing  headaches 
as  though  by  magic  and  clearing  up  a 
fagged  brain  : 

Place  one  finger  over  the  left  nos- 
tril, closing  it.  Inhale  deeply  through 
the  right.  Hold  breath  while  j'ou  ni.i.e 
obstructing  finger  from  the  left  nos- 
tril to  the  right.  Exhale  breath  then 
slowly  through  the  left.  Do  this  seven 
times.  The  right  nostril  is  bringing  in 
the  cleansing  breath,  the  left  one  is  carr;,- 
ing  away  the  "refuse"  swept  down  b.\ 
it   from   different  parts   of  the  bkiod ! 


From  an  upper  shelf  of  the  closet  he 
weakly  dragged  down  an  old-fashioned 
telescope  and  began  blindly  to  throw  an 
assortment  of  clothing  into  it.  Confusing 
mist  was  before  his  eyes  and  his  lips  at 
intervals  formed  the  words  "Uncle  Sam's 
Man,"  but  no  sound  of  them  was  audible. 

In  the  little  front  room  stood  the 
inspector.  Abner  could  see  him  by  peer- 
ing out  of  his  own  door.  The  inspector 
was  shaving  and  Abner  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  big,  reminiscent  smile  framed  in  the 
mirror  which  hung  before  the  man.  But 
Abner  withdrew  his  head  abruptly  and 
bent  over  his  packing  again. 

Presently  he  looked  up.  The  inspector 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  room 
waiting — waiting  to  take  him  away  to  an 
official  investigation.  The  words  rang  in 
his  ears ;  but  he  was  ready. 

"Good-morning,"  called  the  big,  cheery 
voice  of  the  inspector.  Abner  did  not 
look  up. 

"He's  nice  about  it,  anj  way,"  thought 
the  old  man. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  the  in- 
spector.   Abner  choked. 

"Getting  ready,"  he  said  slowly,  "to  go 
with  you  to  that  official  investigation." 
Still  he  did  not  look  up.  A  chuckle,  a  big, 
hearty  one,  oozed  from  the  inspector. 

"I  have  decided,"  said  he,  "that  if  you 
will  resign,  we  will  not  carry  the  case  any 
farther." 

If  Abner  had  looked  up,  just  for  a 
glance,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
austere  voice  belied  the  look  upon  the 
inspector's  face.  But  he  didn't.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  valley,  of  the  long,  long 
drive  of  "the  boys"  and  of  his  favorite 
spots  along  the  road.  Weakly  he  sank  to 
his  knees  before  the  medley  of  things  in 
the  telescope. 

"I  don't  want  to  resigfn,"  he  sobbed 
suddenly,  for  he  loved  the  life  and  he 
wanted  still  to  be  Uncle  Sam's  man. 

With  one  big  step  the  inspector  crossed 
the  room  and  sank  down  upon  his  knees 
beside  the  old  man.  Abner  felt  a  strong 
arm  suddenly  about  his  bent  shoulders. 
Impulse  had  again  seized  the  inspector. 

"Listen,"  the  inspector  whispered  in  the 
old  man's  ear  in  a  familiar  voice.  "There's 
no  Volume  XX.  of  postal  laws  and  there's, 


Uncle  Sam's  Man 

[continued  from  page  18] 


no  Section  1157 — it  was  all  a  joke.  Stop 
packing  and   look   up   here  a  second." 

He  lifted  the  old  man's  head  and  pushed 
the  photograph,  faded  and  stained,  before 
the  old  man's  eyes. 
"Now  look  here  at  me,"  he  said. 
Abner  saw  the  man's  hair,  his  eyes,  his 
nosc  and  thej-  looked  strangely  familiar. 
But  the  mustache  was  gone.  Abner  saw 
that  in  the  next  glance. 

"Boy!"  he  cried.  "Hal!  But  you've 
been  rather  tough  on  me  I" 

"I  know  it,  dad,"  replied  the  young  man, 
"but  I  wanted  you  to  quit  this  work.  You 
don't  need  to  do  it  for  me.  I  didn't  know, 
though,  that  you  liked  it  so  well." 
"I  do.  Hal,  I  do,"  cried  the  old  man. 
"I  know  it  now,"  replied  the  boyish 
man,  "and  j'ou  can  keep  it.  Mother  and 
I  talked  it  over  last  night — she  says  she 
recognizer'  me  at  supper — and  she  said 
you  loved  the  work.  But  I  want  you  to 
say  that  you  forgive  me  for  the  way  I 
hurt  you.   I  just  acted  on  impulse." 

"I  do,"  answered  Abner  quickly,  "and — 
and  I  want  to  be  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  men 
still." 

And  the  arm  about  his  shoulders  tight- 
ened suddenly. 

"He  couldn't  have  a  better  one  than 
you,"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

How  Corks  are  Manufactured 

CORKS  are  made  from  the  outer  bark  of 
an  oak-tree  that  grows  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Italy.  This 
tree  is  an  evergreen.  It  varies  in  diameter 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet.  The  cork- 
oak  may  be  stripped  of  its  outer  bark  at 
stated  periods,  usually  ten  years  apart, 
without  losing  its  life.  The  tree  grows 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high. 

The  first  cutting  is  made  when  the  tree 
is  about  twenty  years  old.  The  first  cut, 
or  virgin  bark,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  of  little  commercial  value,  owing  to  its 
coarseness  and  deep  seams.  The  tree 
generally  lives  and  yields  cork  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  first 
cutting  is  made. 

On  account  of  its  lightness  and  com- 
pressibility, cork  is  useful  for  many  pur- 
,  pos??,  but  it  .was  first  used,  for  the  manu-  _ 


facture  of  corks  for  bottles,  and  these  lit- 
tle stoppers  still  consume  most  of  the  out- 
put of  the  trees. 

Corks  are  still  made  by  hand  in  Spain 
and  a  few  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Each  one  is  cut  from  a  square  block  of 
cork.  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
finest  corks  in  the  world  are  made,  the 
work  is  entirely  done  by  machinery,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  Americans. 

Cork,  as  everj^one  knows,  is  difficult  to 
cut  smoothly  with  a  knife.  The  knif 
must  be  ver}'  sharp  and  used  with  a  draw- 
ing motion.  However,  if  the  cork  is  wet, 
it  can  be  more  easily  done.  In  manuf.n.- 
turing  corks  by  machinery  the  same  dii- 
ficulties  are  met,  and  overcome  by  the 
same  means. 

The  bark  is  soaked  in  water  and  put 
into  damp  cellars  to  soften.  It  is  thea 
taken  to  the  stripping,  or  slicing  machine, 
which  cuts  it  into  little  slabs,  or  strips,  of 
a  thickness  equal  to  the  length  of  the. 
corks  which  it  is  intended  to  make. 

These  machines  are  nothing  more  than 
small  iron  tables,  through  which  appear 
steel  disks,  like  little  circular  saws,  except 
that  they  have  no  teeth.  These  disks  are 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  riin  at  great  speed, 
but  so  smoothly  that  they  appear  to  be 
standing  still  to  the  casual  observer. 

The  little  slabs  of  cork  now  go  to 
the  "blockers,"  hollow,  cj'lindrical  steel 
punches,  with  very  sharp,  razor-like  edges. 
The  punches  are  arranged  in  rows.  They 
are  not  simply  pressed  through  the  cork, 
but  are  revolved  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
thus  cutting  their  way  through. 

When  the  punches  have  cut  through  the 
slab  they  are  automatically  lifted,  while 
pistons,  working  inside  the  punches,  move 
forward  and  knock  out  the  corks.  The 
corks  are  now  without  taper,  and  in  that 
form  they  are  used  for  stoppers  in  bottles 
of  gaseous  liquids. 

Druggists  prefer  a  tapered  stopper 
made  on  the  tapering  machines,  which  are 
operated  by  young  women. 

By  hand,  a  very  skilful  cutter  can  make 
from  seventeen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
in  a  day,  while  with  one  of  these  machines 
one  girl  can,  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
turn  out  over  sixty  thousand. 

_  G.  W.  Kells. 
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EDITORIAL  FORECAST  OF  BI-WEEKLY  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Many  Big  Features  for  Next  Year 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  plans  to  make  more  decided  progress  structive,  entertaining  and  interesting  than  ever  before.    We  will 

during  the  next  twelve  months  than  during  any  previous  like  earnestly  and  diligently  strive  to  maintain  the  reputation  that  pARiM 

period.  To  begin  with,  this  paper  is  to  be  published  Bi-Weekly,  and  Fireside  has  acquired  as  being  the  most  practical,  cleanest  and 

beginning  with  the  first  issue  in  November,  which  will  be  issued  most  wholesome  farm  journal  printed.    It  will  be  published  on  an 

November  11th.    Thereafter  subscribers  will  receive  a  copy  every  especially  good  quality  of  paper  and  will  have  many  fine  illustrations, 

other  Saturday  without  fail.    This  means  more  big  articles  and  we  We  propose  to  give  you  in  1912  the  most  sensibly  edited  and  the 

assure  you  that  the  columns  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  more  in-  best  illustrated  farm  paper  on  the  market. 


The  Market  Outlook 

'T^HIS  feature  has  recently  been  added  to 
*  Farm  and  Fireside  and  is  the  best  market 
feature  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The 
average  market  report  in  farm  papers  is  of  little 
value.  They  only  tell  what  the  price  was  a 
fe\y  days  ago.  But  every  farmer  should  study 
the  conditions  all  over  the  country  as  to  the 
supply  and  demand  of  live  stock  and  the  feed 
situation.  You  can  then  determine  just  when 
the  best  price  of  various  farm  products  can  be 
expected.  Our  market  report  will  be  a  study 
of  market  conditions  by  the  men  best  quali- 
fied to  make  it.  This  study  will  not  be  by 
stock-yard  men  or  by  theorists,  but  by  actual 
farmers.  Men  who  have  had  a  long  period 
of  successful  experience  in  marketing  farm 
pi  educe  to  the  very  best  advantage. 


U^ARiMING  with  live  stock  is  recognized  as 
^  the  best  way  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and,  consequently,  permanent  agri- 
culture. Our  live-stock  writers  are  many. 
We  can  name  only  a  few  here.  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  have  regular  contributions  from' 
W.  S.  A.  Smith  of  Iowa,  who  is  one  of  the 
great  cattle-feeders  of  the  world.  Mr.  John 
Pickering  Ross  of  Illinois,  who  is  known  to  all 
the  sheep-breeding  world,  will  have  much  to 
say  of  interest  to  American  farmers.  The 
raising  of  hogs  in  all  its  phases  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.,  Lloyd  K.  Brown  of  South 
Dakota.  Likewise  Professor  Dan  T.  Gray  of 
Alabama,  who  will  startle  some  of  our  readers 
with  his  accounts  of  cheap  pork-growing  in 
the  South,  will  continue  to  contribute  to  our 
columns.  We  might  mention  many  other 
live-stock  men  who  will  help  in  making  Farm 
and  Fireside  the  greatest  agricultural  paper 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

"^O  FEATURE  of  the  paper  has  been  more 
^  interesting  in  the  past  than  Judson  C.  Wel- 
li's  cr's  Farmers'  Lobby.  Welliver  is  a  farmer 
who  lives  on  his  own  farm  of  about  four  hundred 
acres  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland. 
He  is  in  Washington  almost  every  day  and 
has  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer  on  popu- 
lar questions.  We  believe  that  no  paper  can 
boast  of  a  page  in  which  there  is  more  earn- 
estness, more  desire  to  get  at  the  actual 
truth  and  more  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
farmer  than  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Welliver' s 
page  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  are  now 
approaching  the  presidential  year.  The 
Farmers'  Lobby  alone  will  be  worth  one  hun- 
dred times  the  entire  subscription  price  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  this  crucial  year  of  our 
history.    You  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

Cooperative  Features 

T^OR  more  than  a  year  the  editorial  force 
^  has  been  at  work  preparing  for  a  list  of  arti- 
cles stronger  than  any  farm  paper  has  ever  had. 
Do  you  know  about  the  terrific  fight  made  by 
the  grain  trust  against  the  cooperative  farm- 
ers' elevators?  We  have  closed  an  agreement 
with  the  strongest  forces  in  the  cooperative 
movement  to  furnish  us  with  the  real  truth 
about  the  matter.  These  articles  will  clearly 
define  the  real  principles  that  should  control 
all  cooperative  marketing.  They  will  show 
you  just  how  to  do  it.  Cooperation  is  to  be 
the  slogan  of  our  next  year's  work  and  our 
articles  will  have  all  the  fire  and  vim  of 
revelation  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 


A  Remarkable  Interest  in 
the  Headwork  Shop 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  Washington  has  just 
written  us  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that 
the  Headwork  Shop  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
the  most  wonderful  repository  of  inventive 
genius  that  he  knows.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  and  popular  departments 
of  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  columns  of  this 
department  have  described  all  kinds  of  con- 
trivances that  are  helpful  to  the  farmer.  In 
most  cases  a  picture  of  the  contrivance  is 
shown  with  full  instructions  how  to  make  it. 

And  what  is  your  best  farm  tool?  This 
question  will  be  answered  in  a  series  of  articles 
of  the  most  interesting  character.  There  are 
many  new  tools  and  good  tools  of  which  a 
great  many  farmers  have  not  heard.  There 
are  also  a  lot  of  old  tools  that  are  used 
which  are  unknown  to  many  good  farmers. 
The  1912  Farm  and  Fireside  will  tell  you  all 
about  these  things. 


Herbert  Quick,  Editor  Farm  and  Fireside 


With  Our  Editor 

'T'HE  confidential  talks  between  Mr.  Quick 
and  the  readers,  appearing  on  the  second 
page  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  will  continue  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Quick  will  continue  to  travel  about  a 
great  deal  looking  for  the  latest  ideas  and  the 
best  things  in  agricultural  life.  The  editorial 
page  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will  contain  a 
close  analysis  of  events  of  national  and  state 
importance  as  viewed  from  the  farmer' s  stand- 
point. This  page  will  contain  timely  and  vi- 
tally important  discussions.  No  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  every  line  in  it  valuable, 
truthful  and  inspiring. 

Our  Advertisers 

"IXTE  THINK  that  an  inspection  of  our 
^  ^  advertising  columns  will  show  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  business  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence  in  our  advertisers  than  in  any 
other  national  paper,  either  agricultural  or 
general.  We  are  proud  of  our  advertisers  and 
in  1912,  as  in  1911,  we  shall  continue  to  accept 
only  those  advertisements  of  which  we  can 
be  proud  and  back  of  which  we  can  stand 
with  the  well-known  financial  responsibility 
of  our  company.  We  guarantee  the  honesty 
and  responsibility  of  our  advertisers  and  we 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  all  readers  deal- 
ing with  our  advertisers. 


Special  Departments 

^HE  departments  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
*  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers 
everywhere.  All  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  articles  on  Poultry,  which  will  be  writ- 
ten both  from  the  general  farmer's  standpoint 
and  from  a  strictly  poultry  farmer's  stand- 
point. The  Garden  and  Orchard  features  of 
the  paper  will  be  enlarged.  Crops  and  Soils 
has  been  running  only  a  short  time,  but 
specialists  who  are  studying  soil  conditions, 
and  prominent  farmers  who  are  raising  maxi- 
mum crops  will  make  this  department  interest- 
ing. Then,  too,  there  will  be  the  Farm  Notes. 
This  will  deal  with  some  of  the  extraordinary 
subjects  we  have  in  mind,  on  road  construc- 
tion, farm  buildings  and  farm  operations. 

Other  Good  Features 

1  F  WE  were  to  tell  you  all  the  original  arti- 
*  cles  which  we  have  already  scheduled  or 
have  under  way  for  1912,  it  would  cover  this 
page  and  we  should  not  have  time  to  speak 
about  the  regular  features  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side of  which  we  are  prouder  than  ever.  We 
expect  next  year  to  make  friends  and  ene- 
mies by  telling  the  truth  of  new  locations 
regarding  the  real-estate  boomers  and  land 
sharks.  This  of  course  will  be  run  in  our 
Homeseekers'  Excursions.  Special  articles 
on  Farm  Management  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Otis 
of  Wisconsin  will  contrast  the  farms  that  do 
not  pay  with  farms  that  do  pay.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Hopkins  of  Illinois,  the  greatest  authority  of 
the  United  States  to-day  on  soil,  will  give  us 
articles  from  time  to  time  on  important  topics. 
We  will  give  our  readers,  who  are  shippers  of 
any  kind  of  farm  produce,  the  names  of  com- 
mission firms  who  are  known  to  be  reliable, 
financially  responsible  and  honest. 

A  New  Serial  Story 

V[0  STORY  ever  published  by  us  made  such 
a  hit  with  our  readers  as  "Poor  Relations," 
by  Miss  Adelaide  Stedman.  It  touched 
truthfully  and  powerfully  the  chord  of  real 
life.  Well,  Miss  Stedman  is  finishing  us  an- 
■  other,  in  her  best  style — we  think  it  will  be 
better  than  "Poor  Relations."  We  are  well 
pleased  about  this.  Miss  Stedman' s  novels 
are  written  exclusively  for  Farm  and  Fireside. 

The  Fireside  Department 

THE  fireside  pages  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
will  be  the  equal  of  a  whole  popular  maga- 
zine. This  department  will  contain  splendid 
short  stories,  miscellany,  poems,  household 
articles,  a  fashion  department,  Sunday  read- 
ing and  other  features  that  appeal  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  We  shall  have  bet- 
ter stories,  better  articles,  more  practical 
hints  and  recipes  in  this  department  and  more 
of  them.  The  fashion  designs  will  continue 
to  be  made  by  Miss  Gould,  one  of  the  great- 
est fashion  writers  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
sensible  and  at  the  same  time  up-to-date. 
The  Sunday  Reading  in  Farm  and  Fireside 
will  contain  strength  and  good  cheer  for 
every  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Marga- 
ret E.  Sangster  will  continue  to  talk  to  the 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  through  the 
Home  Interests'  Club.  She  is  a  great  woman 
who  is  doing  a  great  work  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  With  all  these  instructive  and 
entertaining  features  don't  you  feel  that  the 
Bi-Weekly  Farm  and  Fireside  will  stand  out 
more  prominent  than  ever  before  as  the  leader 
of  farm  and  home  papers? 
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ECONOMY  GASOLINE  ENONES 


,   __e-  .  


St  to  Travel  the  Shortest  Road 


This  advertisement  pictures  a  great  fact  better  than  words  can  tell  it.  The  way  we  sell  Economy  Gasoline  Engines 
is  the  shortest  road  from  the  factory  to  the  farm.  It  is  the  best  selling  method  for  us  and  the  cheapest  buying  methcd 
for  you.  It's  the  right  way  to  saye  money.  Get  that  important  fact  fixed  in  your  mind,  but  do  not  overlook  this  bigger 
and  still  more  important  points 


Ready  to  Ship 


Economy  Engines  Are  as  Good  as  Any  Gasoline  Engine 
You  Can  Buy  for  Any  Price, 


IJ^-Horie  Power 

$2995 

2-Horse  Power 


4-Horse  Power 


6-Horse  Power 

45 


8-Horse  Power 

168^ 

lO-Horse  Power 

«243S 


We   are  not 
merely  advertising 
the   Economy  En- 
gines, we  are  seliing 
them.  Before  we  began 
this  advertising  cam- 
paign.we  started  a  manu- 
facturing campaign.  We 
have  engines  ready  to  ship 
the  very  day  your  order 
reaches  the  factory — all  sizes 
— all  styles,  including  the  style 
and  size  you  want,  waiting  ready 
to  be  loaded  into  the  freight  car  the 
moment  you  say  the  word.    If  you 
know  what  your  engine  needs  are, 
if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  what 
horse  power  you  require,  don't  lose  a 
moment  writing  for  catalogs  or  informa- 
tion. The  prices  are  plainly  printed  in  this 
ad,  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  make  out  your 
order,  enclose  the  price,  and  the  moment  we 
get  it  your  engine  will  be  running  to  work 
as  fast  as  it  can  go.    You  will  never  get  a 
better  chance  to  get  the  right  engine  at  the 
right  price  and  at  the  right  time  than  NOW, 


The  highest  price  ever  asked  will  not  buy  you  any  better  engine,  for  better  engines 
are   not    made.     We   have   bought  and  tested   all    other  makes   right  alongside 
the  Economy  in  our  own  plant,  have  given  them  all  the  same  full  fair  test  and  have 
viewed  the  results  without  prejudice.     The  Economy  will  do  anything  that  you 
can  properly  demand  of  a  gasoline  engine.     No  engine  can  do  your  work  better  or 
more  faithfully  day  in  and   day  out,  and  the   Economy  is  the   only  high  class 
engine  you  can  buy  that  involves  no  wasted  expense  or  unnecessary  profits 
in  the  selling. 


Our  Fair  and  Square  Selling  Method  Enables  You  to 
Try  the  Economy  Without  Risk, 

You  send  us  your  order  and  we  send  you  the  engine.     You  try  it 
on  your  own  farm  in  your  own  way,  doing  your  own  work  for  sixty  days. 
If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Economy  Engine  is  the  engine 
you  want,  you  send  it  back  to  us  at  otu*  expense.    If  you  do  not  like  the 
Economy  Engine  the  trial  does  not  cost  you  a  penny,  because  we  rettim 
both  the  purchase  price  and  the  freight  charges.     That's  the  kind  of 
trial  that  proves  something. 

Whether  you  are  ready  to  order  just  now  or  not  we  want  you  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  latest  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog,  so  write  your 
name  on  the  coupon  in  the  lower  left  hand  comer  of  this  ad  and 
send  it  to  us  by  return  mail.  You'll  get  a  book  worth  having,  con- 
taining the  engine  information  you  want,  quoting  prices  that  will 
interest  3^ou,  showing  you  how  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
engine  value  for  your  money.    Get  this  book  right  awa3^ 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  Economy  GaaoUne  Eugioe  Catalog. 


Isxraiqupto 

^ur^arm 


Name. 
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-State- 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  November  II,  1911 


Make 
Your  Old 


Home  New  With 

The  Modern  Wall  Lining 

You  can  have  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  all 
your  rooms  finished  in  modem  style  with 
beautiful  panel  effects,  or  plain,  at  small 
cost  and  without  the  mess  and  fuss  of 
replastering. 

Compo-Board  can  be  put  on  over  the  old 
plaster,  or  directly  on  the  studding  in  new 
buildings.  It  is  moisture  proof,  fire-resist- 
ing and  sanitary.  Impervious  to  cold  and 
heat— keeps  rooms  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  Will  not  crumble,  peel,  sag  or 
be  marred  by  knocking  furniture  against  it. 
It  will  outlast  the  building. 

Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  4  feet  wide 
and  1  to  18  feet  long  by  dealers  in  nearly 
every  city  and  town.   Write  for 

Sample  and  Booklet 

An  actual  piece  of  Compo-Board  and  full 
descriptive  booklet  telling  ol  its  many  uses 
and  advantages  free  upon  request. 

NORTHWESTERN  COMPO-BOARD  CO. 
4301  Lyndale  Ave.  No.    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  OOWU 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  gronnd.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  Jfo.  AI2  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 
FOLDING  SAWIWG  MACHINE  CO-.  I57-IE3  West  Harriion  St..Ctei90,  lirmois 


HERXZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  Wood 


Earn  $10  a  dav  sawing  firewood,  Itun- 
ber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Guaranteed  1 
year.  Best  saw  ma.de — ripping  table 
can  be  added.  Save  money  by  dealing 
direcl  with  factory.  Send  foi  circular. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  $  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

Made  o{  Double  Strength 
Heavily  (Jalvanlzed  Wire. 
Requires  fewer  posts  and 
outlasts  all  others.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  26-inch 
_  _   -        -  -   -Hog   Fence  I5c.  47-inch 

Farm  Fence  23-5/10c.60-lnch  Poultry  Fence  30c. 
per  rod.   Sold  Direct  to  the  Farmer  Under  Our 
30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAU-M0NEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. 
Our  big  free  Catalog  contains  fence  Information 
you  ought  to  know.  Write  for  It  today.  It's  FREE. 

COILED  Spring  FENCE  CO.  Box  16  Winchester.  Ind. 


-I 


RUSTPROOF  :  BULLSTRONG :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 

S^iecial  low  bitryain  pHccji.    We  pay  the  freight. 
Ornamental  Lawn  Fence,  and  Gates 
Send  for  citalog  Brown  Fence  A  Wire  Co. 

and  sample.  Dept.  31  E.CIeTeland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAM  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fe  n  c  e  at  from 

11^  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  fralvanized 
Barbed     Wire     $1.55.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalogue  showing 
5  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing. 

Box  271  KITSEIMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  afence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalotrue 
and  Special  Pricei. 
We  can  aavc  you  money. 

Kokomo     Fence   Machine  Co. 
427  North  St..  Kotomo,  Ind. 


irEnUOP  For  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Pub- 
r  b      Vr  Ci  lie  Grounds.    100  Patterns.    Write  for 
special  offer  and  our  free  handsome  Pattern  Book. 
'  THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  921  Decatur,  Ind. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

••Wireless."  Earn  S-tO  to  S150  per  month.  Write  lor 
catalog.  Eaatera  School  of  Telegraphy,  Boi  13,  Lehanon ,  f  »■ 


Practical  School  with 
Kailroad    wirp  —  also 


STUDY  FARMING 


IT     Wliy  not  begin  now  to  learn  at  home 
the  latest  improved  methods  of  Scientific 
Agricnltore  ?    Make  farming  pay  more. 

VALUABLE  BOOKLET  FREE 

'How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More." 

Splendid   courses  in  General  Farming,    Dry  Farming, 
I  Poultry,  Vegetables,  Bees.  Flowers,  Fruit.  Soils,  Crops.  Stock 
Faruiing,  Dairying,  Farm  Engineering,  F;irm  Management, 
I  Farm  Book-keeping,  Animal  Husbandry,  Greenhouse  Man- 
I  agement.  Teacher's  Coarse  in  Agr. ,  also  Short  Courses  in  Beef 
I  Cattle,  Horses.  Swine,  Sheep,  Feeds  and  Feeding,  etc.  Alitor 
I  actual  or  prospective  farmers  in  the  country,  town  or  city, 
j  Students  in  over  40  States  and  many  foreign  lands.  Only 
I  school  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching  farming 
I  by  mail.    Large  Faculty  of  experts  from  leading  Agr.  Col- 
I  leges.   We  teach  you  to  farm  year  farm.     Just  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  been  wanting — to  learn  at  Home.   No  time 
to  lose  in  arranging  to  make  your  spare  time  count  this  winter. 
Send  todB.T  for  temporary  low-rate,  easy  payment  plan,  full 
particulars,  convincing  proof.      (Which  course  interests  you?) 


BROWN  Brothers,  of  Laverta  Meadows  Farm,  Minnehaha  County,  South  Dakota, 
is  rather  a  misnomer,  since  there  is  a  sister  in  the  firm.  But  we  haven't  any 
word  that  is  of  the  common  gender,  and  means  a  collateral  relative  one  degree 
removed.  Odd  that  we  haven't,  but  the  English  language  is  defective  in  that,  as  in 
other  matters.  Curiously  enough,  too,  it's  the  women  who  get  the  worst  of  it  in 
these  linguistic  shortcomings.  We  say,  "Let  every  pupil  raise — "  and  if  it's  a  girls' 
school,  we  say  "her  hand;"  if  a  boys'  school,  we  say  "his  hand;"  and  if  it's  a  just- 
plain-ordinary  school  like  the  ones  we  went  to,  we  have  to  choose  between  "his"  and 
"her,"  not  having  any  pronoun  that  meets  the  needs  of  Ae  occasion.  So  we  are  told 
by  the  grammarians  that  we  must  give  the  girls  the  worst  of  it.  and  say  "his  hand" 
when  we  mean  both  girls  and  boys. 

The  grammarians,  however,  can't  make  us  always  violate  our  sense  of  justice, 
so  we  are  pretty  apt  to  let  them  go  hang,  and  say  rig^t  out  as  bold  as  brass,  "Let 
every  pupil  raise  their  hand."  We  know  it  isn't  correct — ^it's  just  merely  right — right 
as  between  man  and  man — there !  we're  at  it  again,  giving  the  men  all  tlie  best  of  it, 
but  the  result  in  California  seems  to  promise  a  new  era. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  headed  a  great  movement  for  the  use  of  "va"  as  the 
second  personal  pronoun  of  the  common  gender.  He  would  say,  or  write,  "Let  every 
pupil  raise  vas  hand."  And  there  are  folks  who  have  tried  to  get  "thon"  adopted  in 
the  same  way.  But  it  doesn't  seem  to  work.  Woman's  rights  in  the  rules  of  grammar 
are  hard  to  get,  even  though  there  be  people  who  say  that  she  has  a  good  working 
majority  over  men  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  language.  Anyhow,  the  firm  of 
Brown  Brothers  consists  of  three  brothers — Paul,  Lloyd,  Clive — and  Bessie. 

I  saw  there,  in  August,  the  best  herd  of  fifteen  cows  I  ever  saw  on  a  farm.  They 
are  practically  full-blood  Holsteins,  and  will  averse  1,300  pounds  in  weight.  The 
head  of  the  herd — old  Queen — is  a  huge  animal,  so  big  that  her  back  is  right  on  a 
line  with  my  ej'es — and  said  eyes  are  in  a  head  the  top  of  which  is  six  feet  one  from 
the  ground.  Queen  could  easily  be  made  to  weigh  2,500  pounds,  I  believe.  She  has  a 
record  of  14,538  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  The  poorest  record  made  in  this  herd  last 
year  was  9,058  pounds — by  a  young  cow  not  }-et  at  her  best. 

THESE  cows  were  bought  in  a  bunch  from  D.  J.  de  Hough  of  Hoyden,  Iowa,  who 
bred  them  all.  They  are  all  closely  related  in  blood,  and  range  in  age  from 
heifers  up  to  mature  cows  of  ten  years  old  or  over.  Brown  Brothers  paid  ninety 
dollars  per  head  for  them — and  had  to  rebuild  their  stable.  They  had  had  cows  of 
ordinary  size,  and  when  they  brought  these  huge  dairy  queens  home  and  tried  to  put 
them  in  the  stanchions,  they  found  it  impossible.  The  cows  were  too  long.  They 
knocked  out  the  stanchions,  and  the  cows  were  able  to  stand  somewhat  at  ease,  with 
their  heads  reaching  clean  through  the  mangers  and  into  the  feeding-alley.  Anyone 
who  changes  from  small  cows  to  Holsteins  will  have  the  same  trouble,  though 
perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree ;  for  few  breeders  have  grown  cows  as  large  as  those 
bred  by  Mr.  de  Hough. 

These  Dutch  queens  were  all  tuberculin  tested  when  bought,  and  they  are  indi- 
vidually tested  when  milked — every  day.  This  is  as  to  pounds  of  milk — for  butter-fat 
the  tests  are  not  made  so  often.  They  claim  that  it  is  really  a  convenience  to  weigh 
the  milk,  as  each  mess  is  taken  to  the  scales  as  drawn,  and  the  weight  written  down 
on  a  card  hanging  on  the  wall.  Thus  they  have  a  record  of  which  cows  are  milked 
and  which  not,  and  don't  have  to  inquire  whether  Queen  has  been  milked,  or  if 
Colantha  isn't  being  forgotten— they  just  look  at  the  card,  which  shows  not  only 
which  have  been  milked,  but  how  much  they  have  given. 

Do  these  cows  pay?  \\'ell,  I  think  they  do.  They  have  been  on  the  farm  about 
eighteen  months.  Last  year  they  sold  cream  to  the  amount  of  $1,700  from  the  fifteen 
cows.  And  the  cows  being  practically  full  bloods — most  of  them  only  kept  from 
registry  by  the  loss  of  the  description  of  a  sire — the  calves  are  valuable.  For  people 
who  don't  care  for  registry,  they  are  just  as  desirable  as  the  absolutely  pure-bred. 
They  sell  all  their  joung  bulls,  when  old  enough  for  service,  for  $50  each,  and  the 
heifers  when  three  days  old  for  $30.  People  send  them  the  money  away  ahead  of 
time  for  the  heifers,  so  that  the  $30  will  be  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  little  bossy. 
Last  year  the  calves  brought  $500,  and  they  calculate  that  the  skim-milk  was  worth 
to  the  hogs  $400  more— which  is  valuing  it  at  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred.  Their 
gross  income  from  the  fifteen  cows,  therefore,  for  the  year  was  $2,600. 

The  feed  for  the  cows  is  silage  in  winter,  with  millet-hay  and  corn-fodder  for 
roughage,  and  ajax  flakes  as  a  balancing  concentrate,  with  sometimes  a  little  cotton- 
seed meal  in  addition ;  and  in  summer,  bluegrass  pasture  (yes,  they  grow  good  blue- 
grass  in  South  Dakota,  thank  you!),  hay  whenever  they  will  eat  it,  soiling  crops  when 
the  drought  catches  the  pasture  (Oh,  yes,  hang  h,  Aey  have  droughts  in  South 
Dakota!),  silage,  and  two  light  feeds  of  concentrates  a  day. 

THE  Browns  are  back-to-the-landers.  It  took  Aon  nine  years  to  get  away  from 
the  cit\'.  First,  Paul  went  to  the  Iowa  State  College  at  -A.mes.  specializing  in 
animal  husbandry,  and  became  an  expert  in  showing  cattle  at  fairs,  earned  good  money 
while  in  college  by  preparing  cattle  for  the  show  ring  and  caring  for  them  while  on 
tour.  Clive  followed  him  to  the  college.  Bessie  went  to  the  Dakota  college  at 
Brookings,  after  graduating  at  Morningside  College.  They  are  all  people  equipped 
with  the  most  thorough  scientific  educations.  Their  father  was  for  many  years  a 
successful  physician  and.  with  their  mother,  lives  on  the  farm,  as  active  a  farmer 
as  any  of  the  "brothers." 

After  Paul  got  through  .\mes,  they  took  a  farm  near  Vermilion,  and  after  three 
or  four  years  of  mistakes,  successes  and  hard  work  on  this  leased  farm  they  bought 
one  of  their  own.  Since  then  they  have  added  to  it  They  have  learned  by  years  of 
hard  knocks  how  to  use  their  scientific  knowledge.  Paul  has  been  an  officer  of  the 
South  Dakota  Sheep-Breeders'  Association,  and  is  a  fine  shepherd.  When  he  writes 
for  Farm  and  Fireside  about  sheep,  he  writes  from  experience  and  has  a  record  for 
success.  Lloyd  is  the  head  of  the  hog  department— and,  by  the  way,  after  breeding 
Poland-Chinas  for  years,  he  is  about  to  change  to  a  bacon  type— the  Yorkshires. 
The  field-and-crop  man  of  the  firm  is  Clive— and  the  most  valuable  brother  to  the 
mind  of  lots  of  people  is  Bessie. 

I  have  thus  dealt  rather  familiarly  with  this  farm  and  its  people,  because  that 
is  the  way  I  feel,  and  I  want  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  know  the  sort  of  background 
there  is  to  our  hog-market  letter,  and  the  things  which  have  borne  the  signatures  of 
these  highly  educated  working  farmers  in  these  columns.  It  is  from  such  sources  that 
the  columns  of  Farm  and  Fireside  are  being  enriched. 
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Reed  ilanufacturing  Company    ' 

Smith  &  Company,  Marvin   

United  Mills  Manufacturing  Company   

Land 

Atlantic  Coast  Line    ■ 

Carolina  Trucking  Development  Company  . ,  1' 

Department  of  the  Interior    1- 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroail.  1^ 
Sacramento  X'alley  Development  Association,  li 

Santa  Fe  Railroad   

Southern  Railway   

State  Board  of  Immigration    ^ 

Strout,  E.  A   1- 

Live  Stock,  Stock  Foods  and  Remedies 

Benjamin,  G.  S  

Blatchford's  Calf  :Meal    H 

Hess  &  Clark    11 

McKallor  Drug  Company    W 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Company   U 

Nelson  &  Company,  H.  S.  .  .  .*   jj 

Newton  Remedy  Company   

Pratt  Food  Company   

Rat  Biscuit  Company   

Roberts  Veterinary  Company,  Dr.  David 

Young;  W.  F.,  P.  D.  F  

Patents 

Coleman  Company,  Watson  E  

Evans  S:  Company,  Victor  J  

Farnham  &  Sues   

Lacey,  R.  S.  and  A.  B  

Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence  

Poultry 

Vibbert,  G.  S  

Publications  and  Post-Cards 

Hanson's  Magazine  Agency   

Harding  Publishing  Company,  A.  R.  ... 

Herman  &  Company   

Hopkins  Novelty  Company  

Lee  Company,  George  H  

New  Idea  Card  Company   

Trappers'  World   

Wanamaker,  John   

Youth's  Companion   

Roofing  and  Wall  Linings 

Barber  .Vsphalt  Paving  Company   

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  

Century  Jfanufacturing  Company    ' 

Fdwards  Manufacturing  Company    '\ 

Northwestern  Compo-Board  Company    - 

Separators 

American  Separator  Company   

De  Laval  Separator  Company  

Sharpies  Separator  Company   

Sporting  Goods 

Eastman  Kodak  Company   

Marlin  Firearms  Company   

Telephone  Apparatus 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  . . 
Traps 

Oneida  Community   
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The  Granges'  Dilemma 

PKOBABLY  not  one  in  ten  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  realize  the  danger  which 
confronts  this  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  farm- 
ers' organizations.  That  danger  is  nothing  less  than 
a  secession  and  complete  division.  While  the  whole 
country  has  been  dividing  on  the  lines  of  Insurgency 
and.  Standpatism,  the  Grange  has  been  dividing,  too. 
Owing  to  the  resistance  to  change  which  the  National 
Grange  presents  by  reasons  of  its  slow-changing  mem- 
bership, akin  to  that  of  the  United  States  Senate,  there 
is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  "Progressives"  that  the 
national  body  is  an  oligarchy  ruling  by  force  of  a 
machine,  and  not  representatively.  It  is  unfortunate 
if  there  is  any  "reason  for  such  a  feeling. 

Mr.  George  P.  Hampton  of  a  New 
York  Grange  has  been  under  the  ban  of 
the  National  Grange  for  a  long  time.  Two 
years  ago  the  national  body  condemned 
and  censured  JHampton  for  certain  pub- 
lications accusing  the  national  officers  of 
various  delinquencies.  The  controversy 
culminated  in  a  trial  of  Hampton,  recently, 
before  his  own  Grange,  and  his  acquittal 
by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  six. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
charges  Hampton  made  are  necessarily 
true.  It  means  that  twenty-five  Grangers 
voted  nineteen  to  six  that  they  are  true. 
This  alone  would  mean  little  except  to 
the  parties  to  the  controversy.  The  Na- 
tional Grange  cannot  be  condemned  on  a 
vote  of  a  single  Grange  on  the  conduct  of 
one  of  its  members. 

But  the  serious  aspect  of  the  case 
appears  in  the  fact  that  this  same  George 
P.  Hampton,  while  firing  on  the  National 
Grange  and  being  fired  at  in  return,  has 
been  made  secretary  of  the  Conference  of 
Progressive  State  Granges,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  its  offices  in  the  Bliss  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  Conference  is  the  Insurgent  organ- 
ization and  unites  in  action  independent  of 
the  National  Grange,  the  State  Granges  of 
such  great  and  powerful  Grange  states  as 
Maine,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  not  to  mention  such 
states  as  Kentucky  and  Colorado.  Of  this 
great  insurgent  organization,  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton is  the  active  officer,  if  not  the  real 
leader. 

So  the  Hampton  trial  discloses  itself 
as  the  skirmish  on  the  outposts  of  two 
great  opposing  forces  in  the  Grange.  The 
"Progressive"  State  Granges  believe  in 
Hampton  as  against  Batchelder. 

Who  is  right  is  not  for  us  to  say.  But 
this  is  certain :    The  almost  patriarchal 
organization  of  the  National  Grange  gives 
to  it  an  almost  autocratic  power,  a  power 
which  can  hold  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers at  large  quite  helpless  for  years,  if  it 
chooses  to  act  according  to  its  own  will 
instead  of  theirs.    Shakespeare  says,  "It 
is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but 
it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant."   We  do  not  believe 
that  this  divisive  strife  represents  any  real  division  of 
sentiment,  except  among  Grange  leaders.   And  we  hope 
that  the  Grange  may  right  soon  possess  united  leader- 
ship devoted  to  the  progress  in  farm  life  and  conditions. 


To  vote  for  the  winning  congressman,  and  have  no 
influence  on  his  vote,  or  to  vote  for  the  loser  and  then 
sway  the  winner — which  do  you  prefer?  The  man  who 
lets  his  representative  know  how  he  feels  is  the  voter 
whose  work  counts.    "The  flavor  lasts." 


I 


We  Let  Them  Do  This 

THE  American  sugar-refineries,  united  in  a  trust  and 
its  dependencies,  have  advanced  the  price  of  sugar. 
Seemingly  reliable  estimates  tend  to  prove  that  we,  the 
sugar-eaters  of  the  United  States,  will  have  to  pay  these 
gentlemen  $40,000,000  more  for  sugar  next  year  than  we 
paid  last.  And  we  paid  last  year  probably  $100,000,000 
more  than  we  should  have  paid  had  we  lived  in  Great 


Scientific  Lingo  arid  College  Yells 

N  Mr.  Snure's  article  in  this  issue  he  speaks  of  dihy- 
droxystearic  acid  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  poorness 
of  soils.  This  jaw-breaker  seems  like  a  hard  word  to 
throw  at  a  peaceable  reader,  but  there  isn't  any  way  to 
avoid  it.  To  a  chemist  every  sjllable  of  "dihydroxy- 
stearic"  is  full  of  meaning.  And  farmers  must  think  as 
chemists  when  they  study  soils. 

It  will  pay  us  to  memorize  such  words.  Once  memo- 
rized, "dihydroxystearic"  is  not  harder  than  "John 
limped  down  to  the  stable" — but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  looks  fiercer  to  the  common  eye.  Dr.  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins'  students  at  Urbana  have  devised  a  scheme  for 
memorizing  the  list  of  ten  essential  elements  of  plant- 
food :  carbon  (C),  hydrogen  (H),  oxygen 
(0),  phosphorus  (P),  potassium  (K), 
nitrogen  (N),  sulphur  (S),  lime  or  cal- 
cium (Ca),  iron  (Fe)  and  magnesium 
(Mg).  Their  memory  scheme  is  based  on 
the  doctor's  name,  and  is  "C.  HOPKNS 
CaFe,  Mg."  The  "C.  HOPKNS"  is  easy, 
and,  of  course,  "CaFe"  is  a  place  where 
one  gets  things  to  eat,  and  "Mg"  means 
"mighty  good" — which  may  represent 
either  the  soil,  the  cafe,  or  the  Doctor. 
Anyhow,  "C.  Hopkins'  Cafe  mighty  good" 
sticks  in  a  memory-pin  to  hold  the  ten 
necessary  elements  of  plant-food — any 
schoolboy  can  remember  it,  if  he  keeps 
in  mind  the  fact  that  "K"  stands  for 
potassium,  "Ca"  for  lime  and  "Fe"  for 
iron. 

"Dihydroxystearic"  could  be  memo- 
rized by  a  gathering  of  students  in  a 
moment,  shouting  it  in  sections  as  a  .col- 
lege yell.  "Di!  Hy !  Droxy!  Stearic! 
Rah  !    Rah  !    Rah  1" 

Just  as  it  stands,  with  the  "Rah !  Rah ! 
Rah !"  it  wouldn't  do,  except  as  the  class 
yell  of  the  Abandoned  Farmer.  Perhaps 
we'd  better  give  it  to  the  beginners  in  Soil 
Chemistry,  substituting  "Lime!  More! 
Lime !"  for  the  cheer.  Try  it  on  your  boys. 


Cooperation  spells  recuperation  among  farmers. 

In  China,  Mexico,  or  Portugal  a  revolution  is  accom- 
panied by  bloodshed.  It  is  different  in  the  unrivaled 
climate  of  California. 


The  Line  of  Beauty 

Here  is  a  stretch  of  road  which  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Why?  Partly  because 
of  the  woodsy  character  of  the  scene,  which  is  redeemed  from  the  wildness  by  the 
traveled  way  and  the  fence.  Partly  by  reason  of  the  long,  shady,  open  glade,  with 
the  glimmer  of  sunshine  at  the  far  end.  But  the  last  touch  of  charm  is  added  by 
the  fact  that  the  road  curves  to  the  left,  to  right  and  in  and  out.  The  curve  is  the 
line  of  beauty.  This  should  never  be  forgotten  in  the  planting  of  shrubbery,  and 
the  laying  out  of  grounds.  The  straight  line  is  best  for  the  field  and  the  orchard, 
but  for  the  sake  of  beauty  about  the  home  break  up  the  ruled  line  of  the  American 
land-survey  by  the  redeeming  curve.     Study  this  photograph   for  suggestions. 

Britain,  where  sugar  is  duty  free.  The  trust  will 
remunerate  itself  for  the  fines  we, .  the  sugar-eaters, 
through  our  government,  have  inflicted  upon  it  for  its 
many  and  manifest  crimes.  Having  placed  our  sugar- 
supply  in  the  hands  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  we  ought  not  to 
complain  if  the  hands  shut  up  on  us.  And  the  trust 
ought  not  to  complain  if,  when  Congress  meets,  we, 
the  sugar-eaters,  take  the  sugar-supply  out  of  its  hands 
by  taking  off  the  duty.  The  sugar  people  say  that  the 
price  is  a  simple  matter  of  demand  and  supply.  This  is 
probably  true — the  demand  and  supply  of  congressmen. 


Sweet  Clover  Booming 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  boom  on  in  sweet 
clover.  We  were  among  the  earliest 
of  farm  papers  to  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  this  long-despised  cousin  of 
alfalfa,  and  are  glad  to  have  our  judg- 
ment verified.  But  booms  are  unsafe 
things,  and  a  word  of  caution  may  well 
be  dropped. 

Sweet    clover   is    a   money-maker  to 
the   farmer  who  can  grow  it  success- 
fully.   But  because  it  is  a  wayside  weed 
it   must   not   be   assumed   that   it  will 
grow   successfully   of   its   own  accord. 
There  is  a  trick  to  sweet-clover  growing 
which  must  be  learned,  or  failure  will  be 
met  with.    It  has  about  the  same  feeding 
value  as  alfalfa.   It  will  grow  in  localities 
where  alfalfa  fails.    It  prepares  the  way 
for  alfalfa  on  the  same  ground.   It  makes 
good  hay  and  furnishes  good  pasture.  It 
renovates  the  soil.    But  it  is  not  as  good 
a  plant  as  alfalfa  for  the  purpose  for  which  alfalfa  is 
grown — that  is,  we  don't  think  it  is.   One  of  these  daj's 
we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  study  of  one  success- 
ful sweet-clover  grower's  experience  in  making  a  weed 
into  his  chief  pasture  and  hay  crop. 


A  cross  husband  is  about  the  meanest  cross  a  woman 
has  to  bear. 

Knowledge  is  power,  and  so  is  a  gasolene-engine. 
Both  must  be  used  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  them. 
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More  Methods  Than  One  in  T 

By  David  E.  Allyn 


rapping 


'E  WISH  to  say  soinething  more 
about  the  use  of  scents  and  about 
making  scents.  In  our  experience 
we  have  found  it  always  best  to 
make  our  own  scents  and  decoys  for 
several  very  important  reasons. 
First,  no  man  living  (and  dead  ones 
can't)  can  obtain  enough  of  na^ 
ture's  material  to  manufacture  scent 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  if  he 
sells  it.  to  make  it  strong  enough  to 
be  of  any  value  to  the  purchaser.  This  may  seem  a 
broad  assertion,  and  we  leave  it  to  your  own  good 
common  sense  and  honest  judgment  if  we  are  not  right 
in  our  statement — "stink  peddlers"  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

There  are  Some  Frauds 

Take  the  fox-trapper,  for  example.  There  is  nothing 
so  attractive  to  foxes  as  a  scent  made  from  certain 
animal  oils,  honey  and  the  scent  of  the  female  fox  in 
rutting  season.  But  how  many  female  foxes  would  one 
trapper  get  during  the  very  short  period  when  this  scent 
has  its  greatest  attractive  power — about  five  days? 
Surely  no  more  than  he  could  use  for  his  own  traps,  if 
he  succeeded  in  getting  any  at  all,  as  female  foxes  and 
all  other  animals  are  exceedingly  shy  and  hard  to 
capture  at  this  time,  and  therefore  we  say  that  the  man 
who  sells  thousands  or  even  hundreds  of  ounces  of 
scents  each  season  and  claims  that  it  contains  enough 
of  this  peculiar  scent  of  the  female  to  make  it  attractive 
— -"just  makes  'em  go  crazy" — is  wilfully  misrepresent- 
ing things  to  the  trapper,  and  we  can  prove  it  by  his 
own  worthless  stink.  Such  people  should  be  prosecuted 
as  common  swindlers  and  frauds.  Just  let  us  analyze  it 
a  little.  Suppose  you  get  one  female  fox  during  the 
rutting  season,  and  you  successfully  extract  the  peculiar 
fluid  or  "scent"  so  essential  to  making  your  decoy 
attractive,  how  much  do  you  suppose  you  would  have? 
Our  experience  teaches  us  that  about  one  eighth  of 
an  ounce  can  be  obtained.  Now,  suppose  we  manufac- 
ture scent  for  sale.  We  expect  a  big  trade — because 
the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet,  and  they  all  want  to 
buy — and  we  make  a  thousand  bottles,  holding  two 
ounces  each,  of  scent,  and  use  this  one-eighth  ounce  of 
female  fox-scent  as  the  "principal  ingredient,"  or  the 
one  thing  of  the  whole  mess  that  contains  the  great 
power  of  attraction.    Xow  figure  a  little,  and  make  a 

  small  mathematical  calculation,  and 

note  carefully  the  result.  One-eighth 
ounce  of  the  "flavor"  to  TWO 
THOUSAND  OUNCES  of  other 
stuff,  usually  watered  alcohol ;  how 
much  of  the  "flavor"  would  that  be 
to  the  ounce?  It  looks  as  if  any 
school-boy  could  figure  it  out,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  The 
amount  would  be  so  infinitesimally 
small  that  you  would  have  to  use  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass  to  see 
to  puncture  it  with  the  point  of  a 
needle.  There  are  about  forty 
drops  to  the  eighth  of  an  ounce. 
Put  these  forty  drops  into  two 
thousand  ounces  of  other  stuff,  and 
then  divide  these  ounces  into  forty 
or  fifty  sets  each,  and  you  would 
have  about  one  -  sixty  -  four  -  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  drop  of  "attract- 
iveness" to  the  s;t.  Do  you  really 
think  there  would  be  enough  of  the 
true  scent  of  the  female  fox  in  that 
set  to  "attract  foxes  a  mile — jes' 
'?  Don't  be  fooled,  boys,  by  adver- 
make  your  own  scent  and  decoys. 
Another  thing  about  making  scent  is  the  use  of 
alcohol,  usually  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water. 
We  recently  noticed  someone  advertising  the  fact  that 
he  put  the  scent-glands  of  "fourteen  mink  in  one  gallon 
of  diluted  alcohol."  and  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  trappers 


"What  an  awful 
price  for  adulter, 
ated  alcohol!" 

make  'em  go  crazy' 
tising  "stink-sellers" 


at  one  dollar  per  ounce.  Gee  whiz!  What  an  awful 
price  for  adulterated  alcohol!    But  some  bought  it. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said  about  the 
peculiar  scent  of  the  female  animal,  we  will  just  say 
that  not  one  young  trapper  in  five  thousand — and  many 
old  ones  as  well — understands  just  what  that  peculiar 
scent  is  that  is  so  attractive,  or  how  to  obtain  it.  The 
"stink-bag,"  or  "lumps  of  perfume,"  so  many  trappers 
talk  about  are  not  the  true  scent-glands.  Thes?  "bags" 
and  "lumps"  can  be  collected  in  large  quantities,  but  not 
so  with  the  true  scent-glands  so  desirable.  Th-^  scent 
in  these  "bags"  and  "lumps"  is  just  the  same  offensive 
stiiik  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  is  NOT  the  parts 
or  stuff  that  should  be  used  at  all.  The  scent  so  essen- 
tial to  attractiveness  is  found  only  in  the  glands  or  ducts 
ill  the  interior  of  the  sexual  organ  of  the  female  during 
the  z'ery  short  period  of  the  rutting  season,  and  is  a  kind 
of  spittle  or  saliva  that  is  essential  to  generative  crea- 
tion, and  when  a  man  says  that  he  uses  this  as  the 
principal  ingredient  in  his  decoy,  and  oft"ers  to  supply  it 
to  the  world  at  twenty-five  cents  or  fifty  cents  or  one 
dollar  an  ounce,  he  is  the  rankest  kind  of  a  swindling 
fraud,  and  the  trapper  who  buys  it  uc-ually  "gets  it 
where  the  rooster  got  the  ax."  Don't  be  deceived,  boys ; 
make  your  own  scent. 

We  will  now  discuss  the  theory  that  fur-bearing 
animals  are  afraid  of  human  scent,  especially  when  left 
on  the  trap  and  its  surroundings.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  among  trappers,  hunters  and 
naturalists,  and  many  theories  and  opinions  have  been 


"Did  you  ever  notice  a  mink  trailing  along  the  route' 


advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  We  have  had 
much  correspondence  with  many  noted  trappers  on  the 
subject,  and  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  substantiate 
the  claim  that  they  are  afraid  of  human  scent  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  trap  or  trail,  and  we  have 
long  since  discarded  the  belief  that  they  are  afraid  of 
human  scent,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  idea  advanced  by 
certain  unscrupulous  parties  years  ago  (and  sorne 
to-day)  who  are  selling  "Scent-Killer"  in  the  East,  in 
order  to  create  a  larger  demand  for  their  worthless 
compound. 

Careless  Work  Never  Pays 

Many  trappers  whose  experience  is  limited  to  a  few 
traps  and  small  territory,  with  a  knowledge  of  trapping 
just  as  limited,  often  set  their  traps  so  carelessly,  or 
where  the  animal  would  never  go  in  its  search  for  food, 
and  just  because  they  do  not  catch  the  animal  in  a  day 
or  two,  or  even  a  week,  they  imagine  it  is  afraid  of  the 
scent  left  on  the  traps  in  handling  them  while  making 
the  set,  when  the  fact  is  the  animal  comes  along  and 
sees  the  carelessly  set  trap,  and  as  it  is  an  obstruction 
in  his  pathway,  he  politely  jumps  over  it  and  passes  on. 
Had  the  trap  been  carefully  set  and  properly  baited  and 
decoyed,  and  in  a  place  where  the  animal  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting,  or  hunting  for  food,  he  would  not 
have  noticed  the  obstruction  and  disturbed  condition  of 
the  place  and  avoided  it;  he  would  have  walked  right 
into  it;  he  would  have  found  a  trap  "set  just  where  he 
was  going  to  put  his  foot,"  as  a  noted  trapper  once 
happily  expressed  it. 

Did  you  ever  notice  a  mink,  and  the  fox.  too,  trailing 
along  the  route  you  or  some  other  person  had  followed, 
smelling  along,  and  pausing  a  moment  at  each  individual 
track,  and  sniffing  the  scent  left  by  the  imprint  of  your 
foot,  perhaps  wondering  to  himself  what  an  elegant 


"Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian 
trapping  ?" 


brand  of  perfume  you 
shed  every  time  you  made 
a  track?  Do  yon  think 
they  would  trail  your 
tracks  if  they  were  afraid 
of  human  scent?  A  fox, 
in  running  across  the 
country,  corries  in  contact 
with  the  trail  of  man  in 
many  places:  do  you  think 
he  would  cross  the  _trail, 
or  follow  it  as  he  often 
does,  if  he  were  afraid  of 
human  scent?  Did  you 
ever  see  an  Indian  trap- 
ping? He  never  heard  of  such  a  theory.  His  blanket 
is  belted  around  him;  his  traps  are  carried  in  his  blanket 
above  his  belt,  and  very  often  next  to  his  bare  skin. 
When  he  finds  a  place  to  set  his  trap,  where  he  knows 
the  animal  to  be.  or  where  it  is  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing, he  sets  it  barehanded,  handles  his  bait  barehanded, 
and,  of  course,  leaves  human  scent  on  both  trap  and 
bait — and  catches  the  animal.  Do  you  think  he  would 
have  caught  it  had  it  been  afraid  of  human  scent? 

A  Matter  of  Observation 

Putting  on  gloves  while  handling  traps  is  about  as 
useless,  as  scent  acts  too  quickly.  How  long  does  the  foot 
of  a  fox  or  wolf  rest  on  the  ground  when  running  at 
full  speed  ?  Surely  not  very  long — a  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  yet  the  scent  of  that  running  animal  was 
left  at  every  place  its  foot  touched  the  ground  or  log  or 
whatever  it  stepped  upon,  and  remained  there  strong 
enough  for  dogs  to  follow  it  hours  afterward.  You  will 
say  that  was  a  direct  touch,  with  nothing  between  them 
as  a  glove  would  be  between  a  trap  and  your  hand.  W^ell, 
then,  if  you  have  a  dog  with  a  good  nose,  put  on  a  pair  of 
your  old  "scent-soaked"  boots  and  walk  around  a  while, 
and  let  him  follow  your  trail  and  get  used  to  your 
"sweet-scented"  tracks,  and  then,  while  the  dog  is  out 
working  on  this  trail,  just  come  into  the  house,  take  off 
your  old  boots  and  your  old  socks,  and  wash  and  scrub 
your  feet  until  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  so 
strong  a  scent,  and  then  put  on  a  new  pair  of  socks  and 
new  boots,  both  untainted  by  human  scent,  and  leave 
your  house  by  an  opposite  door,  unobserved  by  your 
dog.  and  after  you  have  been  gone  two  "hours  your  dog 
will  lift  your  trail  made  with  untainted  new  boots,  clean 
feet  and  new  socks,  and  follow  it  correctly.  That  is  how 
soon  human  scent  acts.  Now  if  it  can  go  through  thick 
boot-soles  so  quickly,  don't  you  think  it  would  go 
through  thin  gloves  just  as  quick  and  cling  to  your  trap 
just  as  it  did  to  your  trail  on  the  ground  through  the 
thick,  heavy  soles  of 
your  boot,  which 
only  rested  on  the 
ground  less  than  a 
moment,  while  you 
would  hold  the  trap 
in  your  hand  sev- 
eral moments,  and 
don't  you  think  the 
wild  animal,  whose 
sense  of  smell  is 
keener  than  that  of 
the  domestic  animal, 
could  discover  it 
just  as  quick  on  the 
trap  as  the  domestic 
animal  did  on  the 
ground?  Then  don't 
you  see  that  wearing 
gloves  does  not  keep  your  scent  off  the  trap?  Ne\'« 
thought  of  that,  did  "you?  Only  four  years  ago 
red  fox  was  caught  beside  a  hen-coop  right  in  f 
very  center  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  city  of  on 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  There  must  hav 
been  some  human  scent  around  him.  Animals  ar 
not  afraid  of  human  scent.  You  can  work  with 
out  a  thought  about  it,  and  you  will  still  be  successfrl 


"Put  on  a  pair  of  your  old  'scent 
soaked'  boots" 


"Tdox't  see  why  that  is.  Father." 

I     We  sat  on  the  old  rail  fence  in  the  shadow 
-^-of  one  of  the  big  maples  that  stood  on  the  line, 
Laddie  and  I.    The  warm  sunshine  was  bathing 
the  whole  earth  in  a  flood  of  light.    Down  there 
the  corn-rows  were  beginning  to  show  up  fine. 
How  could  they  help  it.  kissed  hy  the  sweet  lips 
of  June,  wet  hy  the  early  summer  dews  and  wooed  by 
the  hands  of  the  hopeful  farmer  boys?    For  a  while 
Laddie  and  I  just  sat  there  quietly,  gathering  into  our 
hearts  the  beauty  of  the  dear  old  farm  scene. 

Then  something  led  the  boy  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
philosophy.  My  time  for  that  sort  of  thing  has  quite 
passed  away.  Facts  are  the  old  man's  resource.  Youth 
dreams,  manhood  puzzles  over  the  dissipation  of  these 
airy  castles,  and  gray  hairs  put  faith  in  things  as  they 
are. 

"Their   farms,  are  right  near  each  other.  Father. 
Aren't  they  about  the  same  kind  of  soil?" 
"\'erv  much  the  same.  Laddie." 
"Then  why—" 

There  it  was,  the  eternal  cry  of  the  young,  WHY? 

And  we  sat  there  and  thought  it  over.  On  one  farm 
things  looked  as  if  the  old  Nick  had  struck  it.  The 
barn  doors  were  off  the  hinges.  The  man  who  lived 
there  had  been  stripping  the  boards  off  the  shed  to  burn 
or  perhaps  to  make  a  hen-coop.  Now  the  building 
looked  as  it  might  after  a  big  cyclone.  The  windows 
vi'ere  only  slides  of  board  over  a  hole  in  the  siding,  and 
now  they  stared  out  at  us  like  big  eyes  gazing  fixedly 
from  a  face  that  never  changed  expression.  Out  on 
the  farm  the  same  desolate  look  met  our  eyes.  Down 
in  the  lane  two  or  three  cows  stood  fighting  flies  in  the 
lee  of  a  wire  fence — no  shelter  anywhere,  and  evidently 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  protect  his  stock 


Why?  Snap! 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 


from  the  terrible  affliction  of  the  winged  pests.  It 
certainly  was  not  a  very  inspiring  scene  for  anyone. 

But  just  over  the  fence  such  a  pretty  farm  scene ! 
House  and  barns  all  up  in  shape,  fences  trim,  garden 
and  fields  well  cared  for,  crops  that  made  the  heart 
glad,  cattle  peacefully  grazing  up  on  the  side-hill  pasture 
— the  contrast  was  great.  No  wonder  the  boy's  mind 
was  striving  with  the  mystery, 

"Has  he  been  sick  or  had  hard  luck  of  any  kind? 
Seems  as  if  something  must  have  happened  to  make 
that  man's  things  look  so." 

"There  he  goes  now.  Laddie !  Look  at  him,  and  see 
what  3-ou  think  about  it." 

Across  the  field  went  the  owner  of  the  run-dQwn 
farm.  His  step  was  slow  and  uncertain.  His  head  was 
down.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  a  thou- 
sand miles  away.  If  we  had  been  near  enough,  I  knew 
we  would  have  seen  on  that  face  a  blank,  careless, 
hopeless  expression — the  expression  of  one  who  has 
missed  it. 

"Ain't  much  snap  in  him,  is  there.  Father?" 

Did  I  smile  ?  It  would  not  be  strange.  But  just  then, 
too,  another  man  steps  out  of  the  house  over  the  fence 
and  goes  to  the  gate  across  the  road. 

"Co'  Boss  !  Co'  Boss !  Co'  Boss !"  he  called  cheerily, 
and  the  cows  look  up  from  their  feeding  in  the  far-away 
pasture.  It  is  not  so  far  away  that  they  do  not  hear  and 
know  that  the  voice  is  that  of  one  who  loves  them  and 


has  something  good  for  them  down  at  the  coo 
barn  at  milking-time.    And  away  they  start  fo 
the  treat  which  awaits  them.    The  master  know 
they  will  come,  and  he  turns  back  with  the  sam 
strong,  quick  stride  to  get  the  pails   from  th 
rack.    How  they  glisten  in  the  lowering  sunshine 
Silver  could  be  no  brighter.    In  every  move  tlia 
man  makes  there  are  marks  of  mastery — master  o 
conditions,   master  of   opportunities,   master  of  sel 
"Doesn't  move  'round  like  the  other  man.  does  h 
Father?" 

And  has  not  Laddie  hit  the  bull's-eye?  His  boy 
eyes  are  keen  enough  to  catch  the  difference  betwe 
those  two  men.  and  his  mind  is  alert  enough  to  "siz 
them  up"  accordingly.  No  need  for  me  to  stir  up  f 
old  spring  of  philosophy  in  my  heart  and  bring  out  i 
perhaps  now  muddy  waters.  The  lad's  active  brai 
outran  mv  lagging  effort  at  speculation.  - 

It  was  the  snap  that  counted !  Snap  wins  where  t 
lack  of  it  makes  failure  sure.  Snap  puts  the  fire  into 
man's  heart.  It  helps  him  to  whistle  when  the.  ciou 
hang  low.  It  brings  a  song  out  of  the  hardest  kmd 
times.  It  makes  a  man  strike  back  when  ill  fortu 
deals  its  severest  blows. 

We  slip  off  the  top  rail  of  the  fence.  There  is  a  h 
look  on  the  face  of  Laddie,  and  the  blaze  m  his  e 
makes  mv  heart  glad.  .      .  ,„ 

"I'm  going  to  have  snap  when  I  get  to  farming  I 

A  sweet  voice  calls  up  through  the  softening  twiligh 

"Supper!"  ,      ■       r  ^ 

But  my  thoughts  are  more  on  the  ring  of  that  wo 
"snap"  as  Laddie  brings  it  out  than  they  are  on  mothe 
supper,  fine  though  I  know  it  is.    Strawberries  an 
cream  are  great.    Milk  with  the  cream  deep  on  th. 
top  is  fine,  but  it  is  snap  that  keeps  the  world  movin 


A  Foe  of  Good  Crops 

Some  Interesting  Facts  About  a  Harmful  Substance  Found  in  Many  Soils 

By  John  Snure 


HY  is  a  piece  of  land  poor?  Why  are 
not  all  crops  bountiful?  Why  is  the 
wheat  growing  in  a  field  in  one 
locality  green  and  healthy,  and  in 
another  field  close  by  yellowish  and 
sickly?  Why  are  some  gardens  and 
orchards  good,  and  others  not? 
Why  is  some  ground  spoken  of  as 
good,  and  other  ground  as  bad? 
Why  does  a  field,  long  fertile  and 
productive,  becomfe  worn  out,  tired 
out  and  fatigued,  so  to  speak? 

These  are  not  new  questions.  Soil- 
investigators,  whether  interested 
merely  in  a  scientific  way,  or  as  practical  farmers,  have 
been  asking  them  for  generations,  for  centuries  even. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced,  only  to  be 
exploded  or  discredited. 

The  wealth  in  land  of  this  country  has  not  enforced 
upon  the  agricultural  part  of  the  population  in  the  past 
that  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  will 
inevitably  be  enforced  in  the  future.  So  long  as  there 
have  remained  great  areas  of  cheap,  free  lands,  enter- 
prising men  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  devote  much 
time  to  the  study  of  poor  soils,  worn-out  soils,  and  the 
like.  But  now  the  cry  of  lessened  production  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  everywhere  heard.  The 
census  figures  emphasize  it.  The  increasing  cost  of 
living  has  close  relation  to  it.    More  and  more  attention 


Cow-peas  attempting  to  grow, 
but  Pot  I  is  inferior  because 


Pot  2  shows  a  good  growth, 
the  soil  is  "cow-pea  sick" 


is  being  given  to  lands  hitherto  esteemed  poor,  infertile 
and  more  or  less  worthless   for   farming  purposes. 

The  true  solution  of  why  a  given  soil  will  not  raise 
good  crops  is  of  obvious  importance.  Until  it  is  fotind, 
it  is  impossible  there  shall  be  agriculture  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  of  the  most  productive  results.  If  a 
patient  is  sick,  the  first  question  to  be  solved  is  to 
diagnose  his  illness.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
once  the  particular  variety  of  sickness  is  found  out  by 
the  physician,  to  write  out  a  prescription.  The  incom- 
petent doctor  is  generally  the  one  who  cannot  tell  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  person  whom  he  is  called  on  to 
treat.   He  is  working  in  the  dark. 

The  same  is  just  as  true  of  soils.  Until  the  causes 
of  poor  soils  are  known,  there  can  be  no  correct  treat- 
ment of  them.  This  is  just  as  much  of  an  axiom  with 
respect  to  the  ground  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  human 
being.  ]yi^j.i^  y^^j^.  3gg„  Done 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  working  for  years  on  this  theory.  Dr. 
Milton  Whitney,  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  his  associates 
believe  they  have  made  great  progress  toward  the  goal. 
They  have  long  been  convinced  through  actual  experi- 
ments that  there  are  in  poor  or  infertile  soils  substances 
of  a  positively  injurious  sort,  or,  to  speak  more  tech- 
nically, that  there  are  organic  constituents  in  the  infer- 
tile soil  which  are  harmful  to  plants  which  one  may 
attempt  to  grow  therein. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  briefly  to  tell  of  one 
of  these  substances,  the  most  important  one  that  has 
yet  been  discovered.  It  is  known  as  dihydroxystearic  acid. 
To  the  person  unfamiliar  with  chemical  terms,  this  name 


does  not  sound  especially  intelligible.  The  chemist 
knows  that  stearic  acid  is  a  common  product  of 
fats.  The  new  acid  found  in  the  soil  is  closely 
related  to  it,  and  it  is  approximately,  though  not 
exactly,  stearic  acid  twice  oxidized.  Its  discovery 
was  first  treated  of  in  a  bulletin  in  1909,  of  which 
Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Shorey  were 
authors. 

What  is  now  known  of  dihydroxystearic  acid  is 
not  theory  or  guesswork.  For  a  number  of  years, 
the  best  soil  chemists  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  trying  to  learn  more  about  it.  A 
bulletin  has  just  been  issued  under  the  sanction  of 
Doctor  Whitney  and  Secretary  Wilson,  which 
embodies  the  most  irhportant  facts  known  about  it 
and  its  relation  to  infertility  of  the  soil.  This 
bulletin  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner, 
scientist  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  charge  of  fer- 
tility investigations,  and  Dr.  Elbert  C.  Lathrop, 
scientist  in  fertility  investigations,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Soils. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  discovery  by 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  if  borne  out  in  the  future  by 
further  experiments,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  thus 
far  borne  out  by  past  experiments,  is  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution  in  soil  science.  It  seems  to  point 
the  way  to  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  the  matter 
with  a  given  infertile  soil  and  thence  to  the  right 
treatment  of  it  in  any  given  case. 

Poisons  are  Poisons 

Nowadays,  nobody  would  seriously  dispute 
that,  in  the  case  of  man  and  animals,  accumu- 
lation of  waste,  such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  and  the 
like,  in  the  system  leads  to  disease  and  speedy 
death,  or  that  the  re-breathing  of  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  leads  to  distress.    It  has  been 
shown  that  the  fatigued  muscles  of  the  human 
or  the  animal  give  oft'  a  poisonous  product.  It 
has    even   been   shown   that   extracts  from 
fatigued  muscles  will,  when  injected  into  ani- 
mals, produce  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  The 
sickness  of  typhoid  is  due,  it  is  now  conceded, 
to  the  presence  of  the  typhoid-fever  germ.  If 
a  human  being  who  has  been  living  in  a  miasmatic 
region  begins  to  languish,  we  at  once  say  he  has 
malaria,  and  examination  of  the  blood  will  doubt- 
less reveal  the  positive  existence  of  the  germ  of 
the  disease. 

In  other  words,  comparatively  few  people  now- 
adays dispute  that  if  a  human  or  an  animal  is  sick, 
there  is  in  the  system  some  positive  substance  or 
element  of  a  poisonous  or  toxic  nature  which  inter- 
feres with  the  proper  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  body.  Assimilation  is  probably  arrested  and 
there  are  other  disturbances.  The  patient  may  eat 
food  and  may  get  no  good  out  of  it  and  lose  flesh. 
The  poisons  or  hurtful  substances  have  got  the 
upper  hand  in  the  system,  and  they  operate  to  more 
than  counterbalance  such  functions  as  are  healthful. 

Yet,  hardly  disputable  as  these  things  are,  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  there  has  been  remarkable  slowness  in 
applying  substantially  like  principles  to  the  soil.  The 
propositions  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  this 
relation  have  been  more  or  less  scoffed  at  and  com- 
batted. 

However,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  certain 
substances  in  infertile  soil  th  t  will  just  as  truly  cause 
the  plant  to  sicken  and  perhaps  die  as  harmful  germs 
and  toxic  substances  will  make  the  man  or  the  animal 
sick. 

In  its  way,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
discovery  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  dihydroxy- 
stearic acid  is  as  important  in  a  soil  sense  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  typhus  germ  was  in  its  relation  to  human 
health. 

That  infertility  or  unproductivity  in  soils  is  not 
always  determined  by  a  lack  of  beneficial  elements  like 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potassium,  as  revealed  by 
chemical  analyses,  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Soils.  Moreover,  Doctor  Whitney  and 
his  aides  say  it  is  being  recognized  more  and  more,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  judging  by  the  published 
reports  of  investigations  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
This  idea  has  forged  ahead  in  spite  of  much  dissent  in 
the  past.  In  the  bulletin  just  issued  by  Doctors  Schrei- 
ner and  Lathrop  strong  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  soil  may  be  infertile  and  yet  have  a  sufficient,  if 
not  plentiful,  supply  of  the  usual  plant  nutrients.  The 
fact  is  emphasized  that  soils  may  be  unproductive,  not 
because  a  beneficial  substance  or  substances  are  absent, 
but  because  a  substance  or  substances  deleterious  to  the 


Wheat-plants  grown  in  water  containing  the  same  plant- 
food  as  does  a  normal  soil,  but  the  ones  to  the  right 
were  grown  in  a  solution  which  also  contained  dihydroxy- 
stearic acid.    Note  the  result.     It  is  the   same  in  soils 

growing  crop  are  present.  It  is  not  asserted,  of  course, 
that  this  is  strictly  a  new  idea.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  old  one, 
but  the  point  emphasized  in  the  recent  bulletin  is  that  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  true  by  the  hard,  cold  revelations 
of  chemical  analyses.  The  chemical  laboratory  in  this 
case  has  come  to  the  aid  of  an  old  theory  and  proved 
its  soundness  in  a  way  that  is  convincing. 

Prevalence  of  the  Acid 

The  investigation  which  has  resulted  in  publication 
of  the  facts  concerning  dihydroxystearic  acid  was  a 
partial  survey  of  the  nature  of  soil  organic  matter  in 
the  soils  of  this  country.  Soils  from  eighteen  different 
states,  extending  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  southward 
to  Texas,  of  widely  different  origin,  topography,  texture, 
climate,  drainage  and  croppings,  were  examined.  In  the 
organic  matter  of  these  soils, — and  by  organic  matter  is 
meant  that  part  of  the  soil  that  comes  from  decay  of 
plant  life  and  the  like  as  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
integrated rock  material — while  numerous  chemicals  are 
found,  the  most  striking  fact,  so  far  as  the  finding  of 
harmful  properties  was  concerned,  was  the  proof  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  dihydroxystearic  acid.  Actual 
tests  have  shown  this  to  be  harmful  to  growing  plants. 
One  third  of  all  the  soils  examined  showed  the  presence 
of  this  compound. 

It  was  found  in  virgin  soils  as  well  as  in  soils 
under  long  cultivation ;  in  soils  continually  cropped 
as  well  as  in  soils  under  permanent  sod ;  in  soils  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast;  in  soils  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  in  soils  from  the  Gulf  States.  The  compound 
is  therefore  a  common  soil  constituent  and  is  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  soils  anywhere.  Doctors  Schreiner 
and  Lathrop  say  its  formation  or  its  accumulation  is 
doubtless  due  to  local  conditions  in  any  one  section,  but 
these  local  soil  conditions  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
region  of  the  United  States  and  probably  not  to  any 
country  or  continent. 

When  the  soils  examined  were  separated  into  good 
and  poor  soils,  as  based  on  field  observations,  their 
relationship  with  dihydroxystearic  acid  was  striking. 
Among  the  good  soils,  only  two  contained  the  compound 
in  question,  and  they  were  only  moderately  productive. 
Among  the  poor  soils,  the  percentage  of  those  contain- 
ing this  compound  was  fifty-one. 

Of  the  soils  which  had  a  record  for  infertility,  the 
dihydroxystearic  acid  was  found  in  each  and  every  case. 
[concluded  on  page  10] 


No  dihydroxystearic  was  found  in  this  soil 


In  this  soil  dihydroxystearic  acid  w£ 
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A  Change  in  the  Hog- Market 

THE  middle  of  October  marked  a  change 
in  the  governing  conditions  of  the  hog- 
market.  Prior  to  that  time,  during  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  half 
of  October,  the  prices  kept  slipping  down 
under  the  continuous  heavy  marketing, 
and  the  killers  seemed  to  have  but  little 
interest  in  buying,  for  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage to  be  indifferent.  The  third  week  in  SepH 
tember  had  the  heaviest  receipts  for  that  week 
in  six  years,  and  the  last  week  of  that 
inonth  broke  a  ten-year-ago  record  for  that 
week.  Under  such  circumstances — an  over- 
whelming supply  and  a  narrow  demand — 
prices  went  rapidly  down.  While  the  pack- 
ers have  put  to  good  use  this  abundant  supply 
of  pig-meat,  a  greater  depletion  of  the  win- 
ter's heavy  pack  is  made  certain. 

The  cause  for  the  increased  heavy  market- 
ing of  pig  stuff  is  mainly  attributable  to 
cholera  or  a  fear  of  it,  because  of  its  pres- 
ence in  the  neighborhood.  East  St.  Louis 
reports  that  few  sick  hogs  are  reaching  that 
market,  while  Sioux  City,  South  Omaha  and 
Denver  report  almost  none.  Chicago,  South 
St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City  report  that  large 
numbers  of  cholera-stricken  hogs  have 
reached  those  markets  during  September  and 
October.  The  territory  surrounding  Chicago 
is  almost  without  hogs,  so  close  has  been  the 
marketing  of  the  live  ones. 

According  to  Charles  Dillon  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  cholera  is  everywhere 
in  that  state.  The  legislature's  appropriation 
of  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cholera  serum  proved  to  be  a  mere 
pittance  compared  to  the  needs.  The  out- 
break is  earlier  than  usual,  and,  although 
the  college  had  forty  thousand  doses  in  cold 
storage  as  a  reser\'e,  one  month's  demand 
used  up  the  supply  calculated  to  last  six 
months.  Since  the  outbreak  the  serum  plant 
has  been  worked  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity, 
but  the  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  Success  with  the  treatment  has  been 
general,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  actual 
losses  will  not  prove  great.  As  a  sample  of 
the  success,  the  Sherman  Ranch,  with  its 
seven  thousand  hogs,  has  had  four  or  five 
outbreaks,  but  with  the  prompt  injection  of 
serum  the  loss  has  been  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  head.  Many  Kansas  hogs  have  gone  to 
St.  Joe  or  Kansas  City  because  of  the  ina- 
bility to  get  serum,  or  a  preference  to  market 
in  place  of  treating. 

All  during  this  flood  of  pigs,  which  began 
in  July,  choice  fat  medium  and  heavy  pack- 
ers have  been  a  scarcity  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  none  in  the  country,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  not  suffered  the  decline 
the  lightweights  have.  Even  the  choice 
light  shipping  and  selected  bacons  do  not 
command  the  price  that  they  do.  During 
this  same  period  the  market  for  the  pig  end 
was  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  With  a  flooded 
supply,  it  was  somewhat  a  bargain  counter, 
for  every  rise  there  was  a  reaction  twice  as 
strong. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  specula- 
tive interests  and  killers  began  to  realize  the 
actual  country  conditions,  and  the  trade 
showed  a  gaining  activity.  Statements  were 
frequently  made  in  yards  circles  that  heavy 
hogs  were  at  b.ottom  prices.  M.  J.  Keenan, 
a  veteran  salesman  in  the  Chicago  yards, 
with  thirty-five  years  at  that  place  to  his 
credit,  voiced  his  opinion  that  in  his  experi- 
ence choice  fat  medium  and  heavy  hogs  had 
never  before  been  so  scarce  at  this  season. 
This  is  evidence  as  to  what  can  be  expected 
later  on  in  the  heavy  hog  market.  Prices 
on  the  heavyweights  were  forced  up  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  packers  and  a 
sixty  to  seventy  cent  gain  was  made  in  two 
•weeks,  while  light  stuff  remained  in  the  rut. 

There  are  other  elements  which  will  help 
the  market  in  its  rise.  With  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  holidays,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  beef  which  will  indirectly  benefit 
pork  demand.  Cheap  pork  has  widened  gen- 
eral domestic  consumption,  and  this  will  not 
decrease  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather. 
Porcine  diseases  and  foot  and  mouth  disease 
are  wide-rpread  in  Europe,  causing  consid- 
erable loss  to  all  live  stock.  This  will  widen 
export  demand  for  all  classes  of  meat,  and, 
as  pork  is  cheapest  and  most  plentiful,  the 
hog-market  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit. 
Already  the  shipments  of  lard  across  the 
water  have  grown  to  be  double  the  size  of 
last  year's  shipments  for  this  season.  East- 
em  shippers  are  filling  larger  orders  of  the 
heavier  weights  than  they  were  early  in 
October.  The  shortage  of  finished  beef  and 
mutton  during  the  coming  spring  and  sum- 
mer is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

All  of  these  conditions  will  help  to  keep 
the  prices  on  the  upward  trend  and  there 
seems  to  be  better  times  ahead  in  the  hog- 
market.  Of  course,  there  may  be  declines, 
but  these  will  doubtless  be  short-lived.  The 
market  now  presents  a  two-faced  appear- 
ance: a  strong  rising  market  on  the  finished 
hogs  coming  from  feeders  in  healthy  districts 
and  a  demoralized  market  on  all  light  stuff 
from  scared  or  actually  stricken  districts 
which  are  flooding  the  markets  and  which 
they  will  probably  continue  to  do  until  about 
Christmas.  L.  K.  Brown. 


Sheep  Looking  Up 

A  VERY  visible  brightening  up  in  all  lines 
•*»of  the  sheep  trade  became  evident  by  the 
second  week  in  October.  A  better-finished 
lot  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  began  to  come 
in,  especially  from  Nevada  and  Idaho,  while 
natives  seemed  to  take  a  similar  upward 
turn,  and  the  market  responded  by  a  similar 
rise  in  prices  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents, 
and  offerings^,  though  large,  were  met  by  a 
ready  sale,  the  top  of  the  market  being 
attained  by  the  end  of  the  week,  the  demand 
for  good  feeders  and  prime  breeding  ewes 
being  quite  active. 

Good  lots  of  lambs  from  Nevada  sold 
readily  at  $6.25,  while  some  specially  good 
lots  from  Idaho  sold  for  $6.40.  the  killers 
taking  all  they  could  get  at  the  latter  price, 
though  common  sorts  had  to  be  content  with 
as  low  as  $5.25.  Best  native  lambs  went  up 
to  $6.25,  a  quarter  better  than  the  week 
before.  Wethers  went  up  to  $4  and  year- 
lings made  from  $4  to  $4.50;  and  many 
breeding  ewes  were  taken  at  from  $4  to 
$4.50.  I  make  these  quotations  to  show 
that  the  upward  turn  has  taken  place  some- 
what earlier  than  I  expected,  though  my 
faith  in  its  coming  has  never  wavered. 

The  Shows 

The  life  and  animation  shown  in  the 
sheep  departments  of  the  state  fairs  has  been 
a  revelation.  At  the  Ohio  fair,  for  instance, 
the  show  of  Shropshires,  both  native  and 
imported,  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  have 
been  the  finest  display"  of  any  one  breed  ever 
made  in  America.  This  seems  to  show  that 
when  men  as  well  fitted  by  experience,  and 
as  shrewd  by  nature  as  these  importers  and 
breeders  of  pure-bred  and  high-priced  sheep, 
should  show  so  much  activity  and  daring 


farms  from  state  universities,  determined  to 
succeed  in  the  animal,  as  well  as  in  all 
branches  of  their  profession,  will  have  a 
most  important  result  in  raising  the  science 
of  agriculture  to  its  proper  level  among  all 
classes  of  farn^^rs. 

Jno.  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Feeders  Good  Property 

ll/f.\RKET  reports  show  that  the  movement 
^^'^  of  cattle  to  the  country  decreased  from 
last  year ;  especially  is  this  so  east  of 
Chicago.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
cattlemen  that  when  the  usual  full  runs 
of  cattle  off  grass  let  up  there  will  be  a 
marked  advance  in  stocker  prices  for  good 
cattle  of  any  age  or  size,  even  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  feed  of  all  kinds  will  be  high. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  all  feed  this  year 
has  a  value,  and  stock  cattle  bought  now 
ought  to  be  worth  more  in  two  months. 

Elevators  here  in  this  part  of  the  state 
are  offering  to  contract  new  corn  at  fifty-two 
cents  per  bushel.  The  chances  are  that  corn 
and  hay  will  be  bought  cheaper  in  the  spring 
than  now.  It's  always  the  unexpected  that 
happens.  When  everyone  is  saving  corn  and 
hay  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  going 
higher,  someone  is  liable  to  get  left.  Because, 
although  wc  may  have  a  short  com  and  hay 
crop,  we  by  no  means  have  a  failure,  and 
if  the  majority  of  small  feeders  lay  down, 
this  will  curtail  the  demand  for  com  con- 
siderably. 

The  spread  between  common  and  good 
cattle  keeps  widening  all  the  time,  as  good 
cattle  are  getting  scarcer.  When  the  grass 
mn  is  over,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  sharp 
advance  in  beef  is  due.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  temporarily  stop  it,  and  that  is  the 
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figures  which  he  had,  showing  that  a  certain 
one  of  his  patrons  received  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  per  cow  last  year  from  a  herd  of 
thirteen  cows.  "Now,"  said  the  creamery- 
man,  "had  this  man  raised  his  grain  and 
other  feeds  that  his  herd  consumed,  instead 
of  buying  it,  he  would  have  cleared  up  a  nice 
little  lot  of  money  on  his  thirteen  cows." 

Surely,  there  is  no  denying  the  last  part 
of  this  statement,  but  the  conclusion  that 
this  farmer  ought  to  have  raised  his  grain 
and  forage  feeds  is  not  by  any  means  so 
sure.  I  found  that  the  feeds  in  the  winter 
had  been  wheat-bran,  gluten  and  corn-meal, 
-■^t  the  time  I  w^as  talking  with  this  cream- 
eryman  I  did  not  know  what  was  fed,  how- 
ever my  answer  to  his  statement  was  as 
follows:  '  This  patron  of  yours  must  surely 
be  working  his  farm  without  much  hired 
help.  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  milk  his  thir- 
teen cows  and  take  pretty  fair  care  of  them, 
and  carry  on  the  usual  farm  practice  of 
growing  a  patch  of  potatoes  and  a  garden 
without  hiring  much  help.  His  feed-bill  may 
run  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  per  cow,  but 
perhaps  he  is  saving  more  money  than  he 
could  if  he  kept  a  hired  man  and  tried  to 
grow  all  his  roughage  and  grain  feeds,  con- 
sidering his  location.  He  can  buy  feeds 
very  well  where  he  is  located,  and  as  his 
farm  is  small  he  cannot  raise  enough  at  home 
for  his  cows."  The  creameryman  thought, 
however,  that  the  hired  man  could  be  made 
profitable,  but  I  must  insist  that  he  hasn't 
had  experience  in  trying  to  get  good  help 
on  the  farm  for  the  last  few  years. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  growing  all  the 
feeds  possible  at  home,  and  feeding  them 
out,  and  returning  all  the  fertilizing  elements 
to  the  soil ;  but  I  also  believe  that  when  a 
man  is  making  money,  and  good  money  at 
that,  on  the  farm  buying  a  great  part  of  his 
feeds,  even  if  the  price  is  a  little  high,  I 
say  just  go  on  and  buy  all  that  is  necessary, 
so  long  as  there  is  still  good  profit  remaining. 
In  the  case  of  this  man  above  mentioned,  it 
would  hardly  be  profitable,  I  think,  for  him 
to  try  raising  his  feeds. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  dairy  and 
stock-feeding  readers  who  need  help  in 
arranging  satisfactory  rations  send  us  a  list 
of  the  feeds  they  have  on  hand  and  commer- 
cial feeds  accessible,  with  prices  charged, 
together  with  size  and  age  of  the  animals  to 
be  fed  and  fat  per  cent,  of  milk  produced, 
and  we  will  then  supply  a  ration  covering 
their  needs. 


in  venturing  their  time  and  capital  in  any 
trade,  they  must  feel  an  undoubting  confi- 
dence in  its  near  future,  and  that  the  demand 
is  going  to  be  for  their  high-priced  animals. 
Reports  of  sales  to  home  breeders  fully  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  view.  Men  are  not 
going  to  buy  high-priced  mutton  rams  and 
ewes  just  to  sit  and  look  at  them. 

The  College  Boy 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  growing 
interest  in  sheep  culture  that  I  thinJc  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  activity  of 
importers,  cind  that  is  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm which  students  and  graduates  of  the 
various  state  colleges  of  agriculture  are  tak- 
ing in  it.  At  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Colum- 
bus, for  example  (I  have  not  the  space  to 
give  an  extended  list),  a  noticeable  feature 
.was  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sheep 
exhibits  shown  by  pupils  or  graduates  of 
their  own  breeding  and  preparing.  One,  a 
graduate  of  1905,  Mr.  L.  B.  Palmer,  showed 
twenty-seven  exhibits,  mostly  Shrops,  and 
took  twenty-one  ribbons,  together  with  the 
magnificent  loving-cup  subscribed  for  and 
donated  by  the  students  to  the  exhibitor  of 
the  best  five  sheep  and  lambs  registered, 
owned  and  bred  by  a  former  student  of  their 
Animal  Industry  School. 

At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Columbus,  buyers 
were  present  from  South  Africa  and,  in  fact, 
one  may  say,  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
sales  were  reported  as  unusually  good. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  fact  of 
individual  students  gaining  prizes  and  going 
into  the  breeding  business  themselves  that 
the  future  of  a  higher  sheep  culture  is 
assured. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  sent  down  to 
me  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  a  farm  in  Illi- 
nois, some  thirty  Indians  to  be  instructed  in 
agriculture.  I  was  ordered  strictly  to  see 
that  all  their  work  was  to  be  "hand  labor," 
for  the  bureau  did  not  desire  that  they  shoidd 
be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  machinery  which 
they  could  not  pay  for,  and  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  already  lazy  enough  by  nature. 
Well,  this  system  seemed  good  enough  for 
their  reservations,  and  by  hard  work  in  that 
case  produced  fair  results ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  class  of  agriculture  will  be 
found  suitable  to  a  great  population  needing 
animal  food :  and  the  leaven  of  highly  in- 
structed young  Americans  going  out  to  their 


moderate  price  of  pork  and  mutton  on  the 
hoof. 

If  we  continue  having  our  markets  flooded 
with  little  pigs  and  the  cholera  continues 
among  hogs  in  Kansas,  there  may  be  a 
change  in  this  direction  very  soon. 

W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


SheJl  Feeds  Be  Bought? 

THE  question  whether  to  buy  or  grow  some 
portion  of  the  feeds  required  for  the  best 
adapted  milk-producing  ration  confronts  a 
large  proportion  of  dairymen  in  most  dairy 
sections.  This  is  a  very  practical  economic 
problem,  and  the  logic  of  the  letter  from 
R.  B.  Rushing  which  is  here  given  is  con- 
vincing under  circumstances  such  as  de- 
scribed. Furthermore,  purchased  feeds, 
wisely  selected,  and  fed  in  conjunction  with 
home-grown  feeds  to  provide  a  well-balanced 
ration,  are  at  times  an  economical  way  of 
buying  fertility.  A  ton  of  bran  at  present 
unit  values  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  provides  very  close  to  eight  dollars' 
worth  of  fertility,  and  a  ton  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  a  fraction  over  thirteen  dollars'  worth 
of  fertility  after  being  consumed  by  the 
cows. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  feeds  are  pur- 
chased where  help  and  equipment  are  suffi- 
cient to  grow  the  needed  supply,  such 
unnecessary  expenditure  must  be  charged  to 
the  loss  accotmt.  A  shrewd,  successful 
dairyman  assures  us  that  the  expense  of 
growing  his  dairy  feeds  is  practically  the 
same  as  when  wheat,  com  and  oats  sold  for 
approximately  one-half  less  than  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  efficiency  of 
farm  machinery  and  better  understanding  of 
scientific  aids  to  farming. 

It  is  especially  feeds  that  I  am  speaking  of 
just  now,  however,  and  the  best  way  to  get 
them.  There  is  a  very  persistent  cry  in 
some  quarters  that  a  farmer  ought  not  to  buy 
anything  that  the  land  and  the  climate  allow 
him  to  produce.  This  is  very  good  advice, 
in  a  way,  but  I  fear  that  a  great  deal  that 
has  been  said  in  this  connection  has  been 
ill-considered.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
economy  on  the  part  of  every  farmer  to  buy 
feeds,  but  there  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  it  is  surely  profitable  for  him  to  do  so. 
Here  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  in 
point :  Recently  I  was  in  a  creamery,  and 
the  accountant  called  my  attention  to  some 


A  Feeding-Floor  for  Hogs 

*  GOOD  feeding-floor  is  a  necessary  part  of 
^  every  hog-yard  feeding  equipment.  It  is 
of  greatest  value  in  muddy  times,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  feed  on  the  ground  in  the  yard 
and  when  the  troughs  are  almost  mired  in 
the  mud  if  set  in  the  open.  On  a  feeding 
floor  or  platform  the  troughs  can  be  cleaned 
out  and  the  slush  shoveled  or  drained  off 
the  surface.  This  makes  a  solid  and  fairly 
clean  place  upon  which  to  feed,  even  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  wet.  Then,  again,  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  the  floor  can 
be  very  easily  shoveled  off  and  kept  free  for 
feeding  purposes. 

The  best  material  for  a  feeding-floor  is 
probably  cement,  prepared  about  the  same  as 
for  a  walk.  We  once  constructed  a  sixteen- 
by-forty-eight-foot  feeding-floor  from  old 
bridge  lumber.  We  bought  the  floor  and 
stringers  of  a  fifty-foot  bridge  for  five  dol- 
lars. With  very  little  additional  expense,  we 
built  the  above-mentioned  feeding-platform, 
which  did  excellent  service  for  years. 

In  locating  a  feeding-floor,  a  spot  should 
be  selected  that  is  as  convenient  as  possible 
to  feed  and  water  and  to  the  hogs',  sleeping- 
quarters.  It  should  be  built  sufficiently  high, 
so  that  it  not  only  will  be  above  the  surface 
drainage  of  the  yard,  but  should  allow  quick 
and  thorough  drainage  of  its  own  surface.  . 

^'Vhere  heavj'  winter  feeding  is  to  be  done, 
the  feeding-floor  should  be  located  where  it 
will  get  as  much  protection  as  possible  from 
surrounding  buildings  and  trees.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  hog  will  not  stay  out  long 
enough  to  get  a  good  fill  if  he  is  exposed  to 
a  stiff,  sharp  wind.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
advisable  to  put  a  roof  and  sides  over  the 
floor  to  make  the  best  of  winter  feeding. 

A  feeding-floor  has  several  minor  uses  and 
advantages.  When  it  is  fenced  and  has  gates 
at  either  end,  as  it  should  be,  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  close  the  gates  and  put  out  the 
feed  before  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  enter. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  close  the  gates, 
leaving  openings  of  a  size  suitable  for  the 
pigs  when  it  is  desired  to  feed  them  separate 
from  other  hogs  in  the  same  yard.  It  also 
makes  a  nice  loading-floor  upon  which  the 
hogs  may  be  driven  preparatory  to  being 
loaded  into  the  wagons.    H.  E.  McCartney. 


Don't  Hurry  Them 

I:n  putting  together  a  flock  of  breeding 
ewes,  there  is  at  the  present  time  much 
danger  of  being  tempted  to  include  young 
ewes  that  catch  the  eye,  because  they  appear 
strong  and  well  grown.  They  are  seldom  fit 
to  assume  maternal  cares  before  they  are 
fully  eighteen  months  old.  Even  if  they 
produce  good,  strong  lambs,  they  are  seldom 
able  to  find  suflicient  milk  for  them  ;  or  if 
they  are  able  to  fulfil  all  these  duties,  you 
will  be  likely  to  find  a  spoiled  ewe  next 
season.  There  is  real  economy  in  giving 
them  this  due  advantage  of  time,  because 
they  will  cost  but  little  and  will  more  than 
repay  that  little  in  clearing  up  weeds  and 
manuring  the  farm ;  and  when  it  comes 
round  to  the  time  of  mating  them,  they  will 
be  apt  to  present  vou  with  two  sturdy  lambs, 

J.  P.  R. 


Moulding'  Troubles 

Into  Comforts 

YEARS  AGO  financial  disaster  and  about  eight 
years  of  invalidism  pushed  this  man  into  long  and 
exhaustive  study  of  food  and  beverage  better  for 
human  health.    His  own  need  taught  the  need  of  others. 

He  said:  "Thanks  for  the  experience." 

Every  obstacle  in  human  life  is  for  a  purpose. 

Overcommg  obstacles  strengthens  character,  and, 
rightly  viewed,  they  can  be  turned  into  blessings. 

Nature's  way  to  strength  of  body  and  mind  is  through 
trials  and  toughening  experience. 

Take  your  "bumps"  with  a  smile  (even  if  a  bit  grim 
at  times)  and  extract  the  essence.  This  man's  experience 
gave  to  the  world  better  food  and  drink  for  the  healthful 
welfare  of  millions. 

The  world  repaid  him  a  hundredfold.  So  the  world 
will  repay  each  one  who  rides  down  obstacles  and  con- 
siders them  as  strength-giving  experiences  for  future 
attainment. 

The  foods  were  worked  out  from  years  of  skilful  train- 
ing, each  for  a  purpose,  and  hence  the  world-famous  phrase, 

"There's  a  Reason." 


This  morning  beverage  was  perfected  for  those  who  are  unfavorably  affected  by  coffee.  Postum,  when 
well  brewed,  has  the  deep  seal  brown  of  coffee  and  a  flavor  very  like  the  milder  brands  of  pure  Java,  but  it  contains  absolutely 
no  ingredients  except  the  nourishing  parts  of  wheat  and  New  Orleans  tnoleisses  (in  small  proportion).  Its  use  is  health-giving 
to  a  marked  degree. 

Grape-Nuts  was  made  to  supply  a  nourishing  food  partly  digested  in  the  process 
of  making.  It  conteuns  the  most  vital  properties  Nature  demands  from  which  to  rebuild  the 
nerve  centres,  brain  and  solar  plexus,  and  is  wonderfully  easy  of  digestion. 


Post  Toasties  are  made  of  thinly 
rolled  bits  of  white  com  toasted  to  a  delicate  brown, 
and  present  one  of  the  most  pleasing  foods  that  the 
palate  is  called  upon  to  criticise.  The  nourishing 
properties  of  Indian  Com  are  sufficiently  well  known 
to  require  no  further  comment. 


"Liltle  White  Bam" 
where  the  Manufacture  of 
Postum  was  Started  Jan.  /, 
1895. 


Postum  was  first  made  in  the  little  white 
barn  still  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  great  group 
of  factories  now  composing  the  famous  pure-food 
works  at  Battle  Creek. 

The  growth  from  the  humble  beginning  to  the 
present  mammoth  plant  is  another  illustration  of 
"There's  a  Reason." 

A  prohisely  illustrated  book  showing  the  processes 
will  be  sent  to  mail  inquirers  who  ask  for  "The  Door 
Unbolted." 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Factories  at  Baiik  Creek,  Michigan,  as  The^  Are  Today 


"There's  a  Reason* 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A,        Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


In  the  Bell  Democracy 


Membership  in  the  tele- 
phone democracy  of  the 
Bell  System  means  equal 
opportunity  for  every  man, 
no  matter  who  he  is  or 
where  he  is. 

Each  member  of  this  Bell 
democracy  has  the  same 
chance  of  communication, 
limited  only  by  the  distance 
the  voice  can  be  carried. 

However  remote,  whether 
in  the  adobe  house  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  Montana 
sheep  ranch  or  in  the  iso- 
lated New  England  farm 
house,  the  Bell  telephone 
is  an  open  doorway  to  the 


Universal  Bell  System. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


From  each  Bell  outpost 
run  lines  that  connect  it 
with  the  central  office — that 
nerve  center  of  the  local 
system. 

Long  distance  and  toll 
lines  connect  these  nerve 
centers  and  furnish  clear 
tracks  for  telephone  talk 
throughout  the  land. 

12,000,000  miles  of  wire 
are  the  highways  over 
which  20,000,000  telephone 
talks  are  carried  daily. 

The  Bell  System  binds 
together  the  social  and  busi- 
ness activities  of  a  people 
in  a  shoulder-to-shoulder 
march  of  progress. 

Company 


KEEP  YOUR  HORSES 
IN  THE  FIELD  - 
NOT  ON  THE  ROAD 

It  frequently  happens  that  feed-crops  must  be  harvested  just  when 
fruit  must  be  hauled  to  transportation  stations.  Both  cannot  be  done 
at  once,  with  one  team.  Either  the  fruit  crop  or  some  other  crop 
must  suffer  from  neglect. 

Another  thing:  Field  horses  are  often  ruined  by  road  work. 
Keep  your  horses  in  the  field.   Invest  in  an 

International  Auto  Wagon 

You  will  be  able  to  go  three  times  as  fast,  making  three  trips  in  the 
same  time  in  which  you  formerly  made  one,  catching  ear  lytrains  or  boats. 
Your  quick-spoiling  fruit  won't  be  delayed  between  orchard  and  market. 

When  you  have  two  or  three  markets, 
the  best  is  never  too  far  to  reach 
with  the  International.  If 
you  are  too  busy  in  the.field, 
your  wife  or  your  boy  or 
girl  can  drive  the  Inter- 
national to  town. 
Whenever  desired, the 
International  can  be 
converted    into  a 
pleasure  vehicle  by 
adding  a  rear  seat 
and  top. 

There    are  hun- 
dreds of  other  ways 
in  which  an  Inter- 
national Auto  Wag- 
on is  making  and 
saving  money  for  its 
owners.    Let  us  mail 
you  facts.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue and  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 
illTHarvMtorBldK.  ChlcagoUSA 


One  Artesian  Well 

IIVING  in  a  pretty  suburban  home  on  the 
Earl  farm,  near  Michigan  City,  G.  O. 
^Redpath  has  made  the  most  unique  and 
useful  refrigerating  system  for  household  use 
to  be  heard  of  in  these  days  of  ice  trusts 
and  ice  scarcity  and  high  prices. 

This  householder  has  on  his  premises  an 
artesian  well  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet 
deep.  This  flows  an  inch  stream  continuously. 
It  is  piped  under  the  concrete  floor  in  the 
basement  of  the  house,  where  it  connects  a 
dumb-waiter  system  reaching  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  kitchen.  In  the  shaft  of  the 
elevator  is  built  a  zinc-lined  box  about  four 
feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  as  thick. 
The  cold  water  from  the  well  is  piped  into 
the  space  between  the  lining  and  the  sides 
of  the  box,  three  sides  and  the  bottom. 
There  is  an  outflow  that  provides  for  the 
entry  of  fresh  water  all  the  time. 

Another  zinc-lined  box,  smaller  than  the 
other  and  arranged  with  a  number  of  shelves 
and  compartments,  works  on  slides  like  the 
car  of  an  elevator,  and  by  means  of  a  cord 
and  a  counterbalance  the  small  refrigerator 
is  made  to  travel  from  the  big  water-cooled 
box  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  a  position 
flush  with  the  cupboard  door  in  the  kitchen. 
Articles  of  food  are  in  the  dishes  on  the 
shelves,  and  the  whole  supply  may  be  dropped 
down  to  the  cooling  position  with  a  few 
touches  of  the  fingers  on  the  rope.  Inside 
the  small  car  the  temperature  is  maintained 
at  forty-eight  degrees.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  the  escape  of  air  from  the  water- 
filled  compartment. 

Mr.  Redpath  first  planned  to  have  but  one 
box. '  the  large  one,  and  to  raise  water  and 
all.  the  connections  being  made  by  a  drop- 
ping and  rising  rubber  tube,  but  it  was  found 
that  a  counterbalance  sufficient  to  raise  the 
box  with  its  weight  of  water  would  require 
too  much  space,  so  he  contrived  the  lighter 
shell  to  fit  inside  the  big  box. 

The  water  wastes  from  the  box  into  the 
flush-tank  in  a  bath-room,  thence  running 
out  to  the  lawn  water-plugs,  thence  to  a  rasp- 
berry-patch, where  it  performs  irrigating 
functions,  preserving  life  of  plants  and  even 
trees. 

This  single  well,  flowing  only  an  inch 
stream,  provides  a  water  system  for  the 
entire  two-story  house,  affording  running 
water  to  the  laundry,  bath-rooms  and  to 
the  kitchen  sinks. 

The  water  flows  into  a  big  horizontal  tank 
in  the  basement.  The  pressure  in  this  tank 
is  so  arranged  that  the  switch  of  an  electrical 
pump  is  turned  off  and  on  automatically. 
When  the  pressure  is  high,  the  pump  is 
stopped,  and  when  low,  it  is  started.  By  the 
operation  of  the  pump  the  pressure  for  the 
upper  rooms  is  had.  The  natural  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  well  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  enable  the  pump  to  be  used  at  a  cost  for 
electric  current  at  about  fifty  cents  a  month. 

The  great  combination  in  conveniences 
and  utilities  was  made  available  by  the  single 
artesian  well.  J.  L.  Graff. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  November  If,  1911 
Winter  Greens  for  Decoration 

pEN  Jack  Frost  calls  a  halt  on  the  wild- 
flower  business,  one  may  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  firs  and  evergreens  for  Christmas 
decorations.  Wild  clematis,  gathered  just 
when  it  commences  to  feather,  will  remain 
in  good  condition  for  weeks  if  kept  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  and  when  there  is  none  to 
be  found  in  the  woods,  it  will  bring  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  yard.  Maple,  oak  and 
other  prettily  colored  leaves,  should  be 
gathered  early  and  pressed  between  sheets 
of  wrapping-paper.  They  bring  ten  cents  a 
dozen  later.  Large  ferns  ditto.  All  Christ- 
mas greens  should  be  gathered  before 
Thanksgiving,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to 
be  so  badly  frozen  that  they  will  turn  brown 
when  brought  into  warm  rooms.  Bittersweet, 
partridge  berries — in  fact,  all  the  late  berries 
of  winter-time — lose  color  and  droop  if  left 
outdoors  too  long.  Besides  which,  early 
gathering  allows  several  weeks  in  which  to 
arrange  sales.  Of  course,  it  is  the  making 
up  into  decorative  designs  which  brings  the 
big  receipts,  for  branches,  that  would  bring 
not  more  than  five  cents  in  their  original 
shape,  double  in  value  when  woven  into 
garlands  by  clever  fingers.  Cypress  moss  (or 
ground-pine,  as  it  is  often  called)  and  bitter- 
sweet, intermingled,  make  a  charming  gar- 
land, which  florists  sell  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  yard.  Set  pieces  to  go  over  doorways  are 
favorites  with  city  people,  and  flat  center- 
pieces fo^^the  dining-table.  The  latter  must 
be  made  Tip  on  cardboard  foundations,  and 
the  general  Christmas  effect  can  be  ac- 
centuated by  touching  moss  here  and  there 
with  mucildge,  and  dropping  minute  bits  of 
absorbent  cotton  on  it.  If  the  work  is  done 
lightly  and  cleverly,  it  looks  like  flakes  of 
snow.  Small  bunches  to  attach  to  place- 
cards  should  be  made  up  by  the  dozen.  But 
there!  what  is  the  use  of  suggesting?  The 
tasteful  person,  man  or  woman,  once  started 
on  such  interesting  work,  will  conceive  a 
hundred  ways  of  manipulating  the  stores 
successfully  for  market. 

M«s.  Kate  V.  St.  Maur. 


The  Popular  Gasolene-Elngine 

A POPULAR  source  of  power  on  the  farm  to- 
day is  the  gasolene-engine.  It  is  popu- 
lar because  the  cost  of  fuel  is  slight.  It  is 
automatic  in  operation  and  does  not  require 
a  skilled  engineer :  no  water  is  required  ex- 
cept for  the  cooling  tank,  and  this  may  be 
used  over  again  and  again,  which,  when 
water  is  scarce,  is  a  great  advantage  :  there 
is  no  danger  from  fire  or  explosion :  there 
is  no  expense  when  it  is  not  running,  and 
but  little  when  it  is  running. 

The  gasolene-engine  can  be  made  to  do 
many  things  on  the  farm.  It  can  be  hitched 
to  a  line  shaft  and  made  to  run  the  feed-cut- 
ter, feed-grinder,  com-sheller,  cream-separa- 
tor, churn,  grindstone,  pump,  silage-cutter, 
sheep-shearing  machine,  washing-machine 
and,  in  fact,  it  will  do  practically  all  kinds  of 
work  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  time  and 
labor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
different  sizes  of  gasolene-engines  on  the 
market  and  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  under- 
stand me  to  say  that  the  larger  machines 
mentioned  above  can  be  successfully  operated 
with  a  small-sized  engine.  Such  machines 
as  a  cream-separator  or  washing-machine 
can  be  run  with  a  one-horsepower  engine, 
while  such  a  machine  as  an  ensilage- 
cutter  will  require  a  seven  or  eight  horse- 
power engine.  Hence,  on  every  up-to-date 
farm  there  should  be  two  engines,  a  small 
and  a  large  one. 

The  gasolene-engine  fills  a  long-felt  want 
on  every  farm,  and  especially  is  this  true 
on  the  farm  where  one  must  hire  much  help. 
Many  farmers  are  paying  out  from  $175  to 
$500  a  year  for  hired  help,  much  of  which 
could  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  gasolene- 
engine.  R.  B.  Rushing. 


System  in  Selling 

ID  you  ever  notice  when  you  bought 
oranges  of  a  first-class  quality  that  they 
are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  packed  in 
straight  layers  in  the  box?  Would  you 
rather  pay  a  little  more  for  a  box  put  up  this 
way  than  get  a  promiscuous  lot  in  a  sack? 
Our  produce  that  we  sell  in  foreign  markets 
consists  of  a  great  amount  of  tree  fruits  and 
onions,  and  we  find  that  a  good  package  and 
uniform  system  of  grading  pays  every  trip 
to  that  market. 

At  first  we  shipped  our  onions  in  barrels 
holding  four  bushels  each  and  were  quite 
well  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  package  until 
we  tried  the  sack.  The  sack  which  we  use 
the  most  holds  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  and  costs 
generallj-  about  five  cents  each.  This  is  a 
burlap  sack  and  has  usually  been  holding 
coffee,  so  it  is  clean  and  in  good  condition 
for  any  other  produce  for  which  it  is  needed 
We  sew  the  sack  about  the  same  as  a  fer- 
tilizer sack  is  sewed.  This  leaves  two  ears 
on  the  top  of  the  sack  which  are  quite  con- 
venient in  loading  and  handling.  This 
method  saves  labor  and  money.  A  point  that 
helps  to  sell  is  a  marker  of  some  sort  which 
is  placed  on  each  sack  as  it  is  sewed  up  and 
loaded  onto  the  wagon.  We  have  a  printed 
shipping-tag  made  and  printed  for  us  on 
purpose  for  this  work,  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  extra  cost  in  satisfaction  and  in  time 
saved.    The  accompanying  sketch  may  serve 
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Evergreen  Fruit  Farm 

JL. WORKER,  Proprietor. 

5  miles  east        Canton,  Ohio 


as  a  model.  Besides  there  is  no  trouble 
about  lost  packages  from  illegible  marking, 
such  as  sometimes  occurs  with  any  but  a 
printed  tag.  The  manner  in  which  our  stuff 
is  shipped  and  packed  has  considerable  to  do 
with  our  success,  and  it  will  help  anyone  who 
tries  to  market  satisfactory  products.  An 
attractive  package  is  a  seller  every  time,  no 
matter  whether  outside  of  onions  or  eggs. 

R.  E.  Rogers. 


"Freedom"  and  "Slavery" 

AT  THE  "Popple"  corner  grocery  the  other 
evening,  Joe  Hopkins  was  cursing  the 
trusts  and  corporations  for  making  him  a 
"slave,"  and  Sam  Watkins,  responding,  said 
these  institutions  "owned  him."  Both  men 
use  from  seventy-five  cents'  to  a  dollar's 
worth  of  tobacco  per  week,  and  between 
them  swill  down  at  least  a  couple  of  quarts 
of  whisky  in  nearly  the  same  time. 

The  former  ownership  they  call  "slavery," 
the  latter  "freedom."  Candidly,  which  in- 
jures them  and  theirs  most,  their  slavery  or 
their  "freedom"?  If  they  didn't  have  "free- 
dom" to  think  with,  methinks  their  slavery 
would  disturb  them  less.  A.  P,  Reed. 


Why  farm  the  soil  only  for  existence  when 
you  may  farm  air  also  by  using  legumes 
which  take,  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere? 
It's  worth  thinking  about,  then  act  next  year. 


When  the  farmer  produces  what  he  con- 
sumes, he  gets  one  hundred  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar. 


Crops  and  Soils 


! 


Crop  Rotation  in  the  Northwest 

THE  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
fte  farmers  of  this  section  must  either 
move  on,  or  face  the  problem  of  hus- 
banding the  resources  of  their  soil.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  present  yields.  The  future 
yields  under  the  present  system  are  still  less 
encouraging. 

Although  a  large  part  of  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  need  a  more  diversified  and  varied  sys- 
tem of  farming,  there  is  as  yet  a  lack  of 
proper  systems  of  rotation.  Even  where 
the  old  one-crop  system  has  been  abolished 
there  is  no  systematic  change  of  crops  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  method.  We  need 
not  only  a  change  of  crops,  but  a  systematic 
change,  and  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 
It  is  this  that  is  lacking  in  our  present 
methods.  There  does  not,  as  some  seem  to 
think,  need  to  be  any  iron-clad  rule,  but  in 
general  the  rotation  should  contain  a  series 
of  certain  kinds  of  crops,  each  farmer  select- 
ing the  particular  modification  that  is 
adapted  to  his  conditions. 

Among  the  things  which  this  section  needs 
in  a  rotation  are  :  first,  a  cultivated  crop  to 
conserve  moisture  and  to  destroy  weeds ; 
second,  the  rotation  should  have  some 
leguminous  crop,  such  as  clover.  This  crop 
will  benefit  the  farmer  in  three  ways  :  it  will 
maintain  the  most  valuable  element,  nitro- 
gen, in  the  soil,  it  will  add  humus  to  the  soil 
and  it  will  bring  plant-food  up  from  the  sub- 
soil, where  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  sur- 
face. To  do  any  or  all  of  these  three  things, 
we  must,  however,  plow  under  all  or  part  of 
the  clover  crop. 

The  need  of  some  method  to  conserve  all 
moisture  possible  has  long  been  realized  in 
this  section,  where  the  natural  rainfall  is 
often  insufficient  to  produce  a  good  crop. 
Some  cultivated  crop  will  help  a  great  deal 
in  doing  this.  Again,  weeds  are  a  considera- 
tion which  the  farmer  dare  not  neglect  and 
one  which  he  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
neglected  in  the  past  under  the  one-crop 
system.  A  rotation  is  about  the  only  method 
of  keeping  the  weeds  under  control.  By 
careful  cultivation  and  clean  seeding  a 
farmer  can  keep  weeds  at  a  minimum. 

After  giving  these  two  kinds  of  crops  a 
place  in  his  rotation,  the  farmer  can  add  his 
grain  crops,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
with  not  over  four  or  sometimes  five  year 
rotations.  A  good  rotation  for  this  section 
is  the  following :  corn,  grain,  grain  seeded  to 
clover,  and  clover.  Before  plowing  under 
the  clover  crop  the  ground  could  be  manured 
to  good  advantage.  A  crop  of  clover-seed 
may  be  taken  off,  but  most  of  the  hay  should 
be  plowed  under. 

A  rotation  similar  to  the  above  has  also 
the  added  benefit  that  it  will  assist  in  a 
large  measure  in  destroying  harmful  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases.  During  the  last 
season  much  damage  was  done  by  grass- 
hoppers, and,  according  to  the  state  ento- 
mologist, the  future  outlook  is  somewhat 
serious  if  the  farmers  do  not  practise  meas- 
ures to  protect  their  crops.  With  a  good 
rotation  the  farmer  can  destroy  insect  forms 
that  live  on  one  plant  by  depriving  them  of 
their  food.  What  is  true  of  insects  is  also 
true  of  some  plant  diseases,  such  as  corn- 
smut.  The  amount  of  corn-smut  is  greater 
this  year  than  ever  before,  and,  as  there  is 
practically  no  treatment  for  the  disease,  the 
only  way  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  host  plant 
for  a  few  years  until  the  spores  that  are 
living  in  the  soil  are  destroyed. 

Every  condition  seems  to  favor  the  early 
adoption  of  some  system  in  changing  our 
crops.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  the  farmer  should  look  after,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  every  man  would  work  with 
his  neighbor.  It  is  only  by  the  combined 
action  of  all  that  we  get  the  best  results. 

John  Swenehart,  Jr. 


On  New  York  Dairy  Farms 

"T^HESE  northern  New  York  dairy  lands  are 
generally  found  in  a  fertile  condition,  due 
to  a  right  rotation  of  crops.  Methods  are 
changing  to  some  extent,  but  the  two  crops 
usually  grown  to  maintain  our  dairy  animals 
are  corn  and  clover-hay.  Our  lands  are 
plowed  and  cultivated  to  fit  these  crops  into 
the  rotation.  We  have  the  leguminous  crop 
in  the  form  of  clover,  which  helps  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  we  have 
our  corn,  which  serves  both  as  a  cultivated 
crop  and  as  the  live-stock  feeding  crop. 
Thus,  as  a  rotation  on  the  large  dairy  farms, 
we  have  corn,  oats,  wheat  or  rye,  and  clover, 
which  is  succeeded  by  timothy.  On  the 
smaller  dairy  farms  the  rotation  is  a  three- 
year  one :  corn,  oats  and  clover.  The  lands 
are  thus  kept  in  a  very  fertile  condition  on 
these  small  dairy  farms  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  acres,  because  of  the  frequent  crop  of 
clover.  The  roots  of  the  clover,  in  penetrat- 
ing so  much  deeper  than  the  corn  roots,  open 
up  the  soil,  and  allow  plant-food  to  be  used. 
Top-dressing  grass-land  is  now  the  practice 
of  the  best  dairy  farmers,  whereas  years  ago 
most  of  the  manure  was  hauled  out  and 
spread  on  the  land  to  be  plowed  under  for 


com.  This  better  method  of  handling  the 
droppings  of  the  animals  gives  a  more  even 
distribution  of  plant-food  and  a  distribution; 
which  is  quickly  taken  up  by  crops. 

On  nearly  every  one  of  our  large  dairy 
farms  is  a  silo  and  from  ten  to  twenty  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  corn.  This  means  a  large 
acreage  to  be  plowed,  which  results  in  less 
intense  cultivation.  The  corn-land  is  given 
one  or  two  cultivations.  Then  the  busy  sea- 
son of  haying  comes  on,  when  hired  help 
costs  so  much.  The  corn  crop  only  in  a  few 
cases  gets  the  needed  late  cultivation.  As  a 
result,  very  weedy  fields  of  corn  of  a  large 
acreage  are  seen. 

The  land  is  in  foul  condition  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  oats  and  its  seeding  of 
clover.  Hence  results  a  poor  stand  of  clover. 
In  the  end  this  is  not  a  very  successful  rota- 
tion. The  remedy,  of  •  course,  would  be  to 
plow  less  land,  cultivating  it  more  intensely, 
as  is  done  on  smaller  dairy  farms.  The 
general  tendency  is  toward  smaller  dairy 
farms,  where  a  closer  rotation  may  be  prac- 
tised and  less  help  be  required.  Very  fer- 
tile farms  result. '  Upon  these  farms  live 
progressive  young  men,  alert  to  the  life  and 
activities  in  this  agricultural  world.  They 
are  interested  in  improved  and  thoroughbred 
live  stock,  in  better  methods  of  farming  and 
in  the  aggressive  doings  of  their  country  and 
community.    They  better  the  world. 

Harry  Mason  Knox. 

Editor's  Note — The  suggestions  made  by 
these  two  farmers  are  well  taken.  The  sub- 
ject of  rotation  of  crops  is  ever  increasing 
in  importance  as  the  farming  sections  become 
more  thickly  populated  and  as  the  cities  in- 
crease their  call  for  supplies.  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  If  you  have  a  particularly 
good  way  of  handling  your  crops,  write  and 
tell  us  about  it. 


All  You  Could  Possibly  Want— 

Style,  Quality  and  Wear— are  Combined  in  the 


THE  STANDARD  SUIT  VALUE  OFAMERICA 


FoiT* 

MEM 

or  AU.1 

AGES  . 


Straw  Produces  Crops 

For  many  years  the  custom  in  letting  a 
farm  has  been  to  insert  the  provision  that 
no  straw  shall  be  removed  from  the  farm 
by  the  tenant.  This  is  a  wise  portion  of  the 
contract,  but  it  would  be  much  improved 
were  it  to  read,  that  all  straw  not  needed 
for  bedding  or  feeding  shall  be  spread  on  the 
land,  preferably  where  potatoes  are  to  be 
planted,  not  allowed  to  remain  in  stacks 
where  thrashed.  Although  straw  is  inanimate, 
it  is  organic  and  capable  of  performing  great 
service  for  the  potato-grower,  by  absorbing 
and  holding  moisture  for  a  growing  crop. 
The  present  season  has  been  a  peculiar  one 
in  many  respects.  It  has  been  a  series  of 
droughts,  separated  at  long  intervals  by 
heavy  rains.  Most  of  these  rains  have  come 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  dry  ground  was 
unable  to  receive  it  at  the  rate  of  its  coming, 
so  a  large  portion  ran  away,  carrying  good 
soil  in  solution  with  it. 

The  month  of  May  was  very  dry,  but  the 
fore  part  of  June  brought  a  heavy  downpour, 
which  evidently  soaked  up  the  straw  which 
I  had  plowed  under  for  potatoes.  This  water 
was  in  shape  to  be  dealt  out  as  the  growing 
potatoes  needed  it  through  another  dry  spell. 
Later  in  the  season,  as  the  potatoes  needed 
fertilizer,  the  rotting  straw  was  supplying  it. 
The  result  has  been  a  good  growth  of  pota- 
toes, even  during  dry  weather,  and  I  only 
wish  I  had  been  able  to  cover  all  the  potato- 
ground  in  that  way.  Some  parts  of  the  field 
were  dressed  with  manure,  instead  of  straw, 
and  such  places  are  giving  no  better  crops 
than  the  straw-covered  portions.  One  dry, 
thin  knoll  was  given  a  coat  of  straw  last 
summer  directly  after  thrashing.  The  pota- 
toes show  no  lack  of  moisture  or  fertility  on 
this  place.  I  believe  the  decaying  straw  has 
some  power  of  bringing  out  the  latent  fer- 
tility. Clarke  M.  Drake. 


Almost  a  Gold-Mine 

PRITZ  MiELKE,  a  farmer  living  near  Wat- 
r^son,  ten  miles  northwest  of  McGregor, 
Iowa,  recently  received  from  the  Gilchrist 
Elevator  Company  of  McGregor  $639.86  for 
a  single  wagon-load  of  timothy-seed.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  amount  ever  paid 
for  a  load  of  grain  or  seed  in  eastern  Iowa. 
Mr.  Mielke  is  not  the  only  farmer  who  has 
found  his  timothy-field  a  gold-mine  this  year. 
The  short  hay  crop  in  Iowa  and  other  Middle 
West  states  for  two  successive  seasons  has 
sent  the  price  of  timothy-seed  soaring  to 
$13.50  a  hundred,  double  the  amount  ever 
paid  for  it  before.  Many  of  the  farmers  have 
cut  their  timothy  with  a  binder  and  thrashed 
it  from  the  shock.  Others  are  thrashing 
from  the  hay-mow. 

John  Clark  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Iowa,  real- 
ized $700  from  the  seed  of  two  hay-stacks. 
A  neighbor  farmer  reports  a  return  of  $40 
an  acre  for  the  seed  from  a  forty-acre  field 
of  timothy,  and  considers  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  hay  as  fodder  but  little  reduced,  as 
the  hay  was  well  cured  before  the  seed  was 
thrashed.  Florence  L.  Clark. 


Experiments  have  been  inaugurated  in  the 
field  culture  of  the  swamp  blueberry,  and 
much  will  doubtless  be  learned.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  farmer,  with  a  good 
market  town  near-by,  who  will  get  into  the 
field  early  with  a  variety  of  blueberry  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  will  do  well  financially 
and  confer  a  boon  on  his  neighborhood. 
Owners  of  drainable  peat-bogs  may  well  take 
notice. 


Made  in  Baltimore — "The  City  of  Economy." 

WE  guarantee  ''AMERICAN 
STANDARD  15"  Suits  and 
Overcoats  to  give  absolute  satis- 
faction. 

Then  we  put  such  good  material, 
such  fine  workmanship,  and  such 
splendid  style  into  them  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 

We  want  every  man  and  young  man  in 
the  United  States  to  learn"  that  there 
is  one  $15  clothes  investment  that  car- 
ries no  risk  of  disappointment  with  it. 

You  can  walk  into  any  "AMERICAN 
STANDARD  15"  dealer's  store, 
select  from  the  many  styles  and 
patterns  on  his  tables  and  know  ab- 
solutely that  you  are  getting  the  great- 
est value  that  $15  can  buy. 

You  can  feel  that  you  are  paying  no 
more  than  the  right  amount  for  what 

you  buy,  because  you  are  getting  standard  clothing  at  a  standard 
price.  If  there  is  no  "AMERICAN  STANDARD  15"  clothing 
dealer  in  your  section  as  yet,  send  us  your  own  dealer's  name 
and  your  own  name  and  address.  We  will  mail  you  our  style 
book,  which  will  open  your  eyes  to  what  $15  will  buy.  And  we 
will  see  that  you  are  immediately  supplied. 


AMERICAN  CLOTHING  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  3 


Baltimore,  Md. 


ANYBODY 
CAN  UY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warrar 


anted   For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

FRFinUT  DAin  To  «nr  station  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 
rnCIUni   rHIU  tains,  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.    Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 
ONE-PI.T  •  •  •  •  Welgbs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  $1.10  per  roU. 
TWO-PLT  •  •  •  Weighs  4S  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.30  per  roll. 
TBKEE-PI.T  •  Weighs  SS  lbs.,  108  Sqnare  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:    We  save  yon  the  wholesalers'  and  Tetailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat,   Cold.  Sun  or  Bain. 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  802,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

'  High  lifting  tires  and  wears 
you'out-  Avoid  it  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Thousands  have  proved  it  the  easiest 
and  best  wagon  for  farm  work.  Low 
down,  broad  tires,  steel  wheels— the 
comolete  wagon.  Strength  for  all 
work,  no  breakdowns  and  no  repairs. 


10,000  High' 
Lifts  Saved 

We  will  fit  your  old 
running  gears  with 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

and  make  your  wagon  into  a  low  down  handy  wagon. 
We  fit  any  axle.  A  set  of  wheels  at  little  cost  gives  you 
awagon  good  as  new.  Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1  3,Quincy.lH. 


ELECTBIC 


Direct  from  the  German  Mines 

But  it  takes  time  to  get  it 


See  your  dealer  now,  before  he 
contracts  for  his  goods,  and  urge 
him  to  get  good  up-to-date  brands, 
containing  6  to  10  per  cent  potash, 
and  to  carry  POTASH  SALTS 
in  stock. 

There  is  profit  in  such  goods 
both  for  you  and  your  dealer. 

You  get  more  plant  food  for 
your  money,  your  fertilizer  is 


better  balanced,  your  soil  fertility 
is  conserved,  and  your  crops  are 
larger  and  of  better  quality. 
Potash  Pays. 

We  will  sell  you  or  your  dealer 
Potash  in  any  amount  from  200  lbs. 
up.  Write  now  for  prices  and  for 
free  pamphlets  giving  just  the  facts 
you  are  looking  for  about  improving 
crops  and  soils. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore  Monadnock  Block,  Chica^ 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 
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'i  ^all  Never  Paint  Those  Roofs! 

**I  shall  simply  leave  them  alone. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  spend  a  cent 
on  them.'*    They  are  covered  with 


AMATITE  has  a  real  mineral 
surface  and  therefore  needs 
no  painting. 

There  have  been  other  ready 
roofings  in  the  past  which  had  a 
mineral  surface,  but  they  were  not 
practical. 

Amatite,  however,  is  successful 
because  the  mineral 
matter  is  embed- 
ded in  pitch. 
Pitch  is  very 
tough  and  has 
great  adhesive 
j)ower.  Year 
after  year 
those  roofs 
will  give 
faultless 


to  them.  This  is  the  kind  of  roof- 
ing to  have!  The  day  of  these 
smooth  coated  roofings  that  re- 
quire a  heavy  coat  of  paint  every 
year  or  two  is  past.  They  cost 
too  much  to  maintain.  You  can 
spend  more  money  on  the  paint 
alone  during  the  ten  years  than  a 
new  Amatite  roof  would  cost. 

A  free  sample  of  Ajnatite  Roof- 
ing and  a  booklet  can  be  obtained 
on  request  by  addressing  the  near- 
est office. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

A  very  low-priced  black  paint— very 
tough  and  durable.  Stands  heat  bo  weU 
that  it  can  be  used  on  boilers.  For  wood 
or  metal,  ready  roofinss,  fences,  iron  work, 
farm  implements,  tanks,  etc. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 
New  Orleans  Minneapolis 
Chicago  Seattle 
St.  Louis  Philadelphia 
Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Canadian  Offices:  —  Montreal, 
Toronto.  Winnipeg.  Vancouver, 
St  John,  N.  B..  Halifax.  N.  S. 


fSave  Money  =^ 
on  Feed 

Grind  the  com  and  cob  and  your  stock  will 
surely  produce  more  meat  and  milk.  Nutri- 
tion alone  is  not  enoug^b — you  must  feed 
bulk  also.   Put  your  grain  through  a 

Tleux^/hUand 

Feed  mill 


Write  for  wood  saw 
ciJit&log  and  prices. 


and  your  stock -ft-ill  obtain  25$  extra  feed  value— 
this  fattens  hogs  and  steers  quickly  and  eneures 
more  milk  in  the 
pail,  l^ew  Holland 
Feed  Mill  can  be 
adjusted  to  grind 
coarse  or  fine.  It 
is  easy  to  operate— 
prices  are  extra 
low  this  year  to  induce  big 
sales.  "The  Bight  Way  To 
Peed  Grain"  is  a  booklet 
every  farmer  needs  —  it's 
free.  These  are  the  best  and 
lowest  priced  feed  mills  on 
the  market;  so  write  today. 

New  Holuno  Mach[he  Co. 
box  44.  hew  uolland.  pa. 


and  Upward 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Easy  runn  ne.   Saaily  deaned- 

.   Whether  diiry  Ss  IsrW  or  small, 

obtstnonnutadaamefrMcataloe.  Address   _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  eAINBRIOGE.  N.Y. 

U  Stock 

£Tery  owner  can  now  eet  free  0r. 
David  Roberts  Practical  Home 
Veterinarian.  184  page  book,  regular 
price  SL     Poets  you  on  ailments  and 
■Q  symptoms,  enables  you  to  treat  diseases 
/    of  all  animalfi.  Call  for  it  at  your  drug 
store.  If  not  there,  send  10c  for  postage 
and  receive  a  copy  direct. 

Dr.^David  Roberts   Veterinary  Co. 
51  Grand  Ave.,  Waukeshm,  Wis. 


ONLY  SIO.  CASH 

Balance  $5  a  month, 
buys  this  three-year 
eCiKAJiTEED  Bnggy. 
Write  today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

of  Buggies,  Snrrefs,  Spring  and  Farm  Wa^(»8. 
Century  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  838  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


^ The  Only  Spavin  Cure 
Sold  Un  d  er  A  $  1 000  BOfsiil 


—  ■  

HERE'S  a  fair  and  sqtiare  proposition  to  every  man  who  owns, 
breeds  or  works  horses.    We  will  tell  you  what  the  troubJe 
is  with  your  horse  entirely  free  of  charge  and  we  will  cure 
him  of  any  form  of  lameness.    We  send  you  a  $1000  Warranty 
Bond  to  guarantee  you  against  loss  for 

MACK^S  $1000  SPAVIN  REMEDY 
Must  Cure  or  Your  Money  Must  Be  Returned 

A  lame  horse  means  money  lost.  Yon  can  neither  work  him  or  sell  him  to  advantaffe. 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  horse,  but  for  your  pocket-book  as  well,  you  should  write  us  today.   Just  mark  on  the 
picture  of  the  horse  In  the  lower  comer  of  this  advertisement  the  place  where  the  eweliinff  occurs.    Then  clip 
the  picture  out  and  enclose  it  with  your  letter  telling  what  caused  the  lameness,  how  long  the  horse  has  been 
lame,  and  age  of  the  animal.    We  will  tell  you  3ust  what  the  lameness  is  and  what  to  do  for  It    We  will 
also  send  you  our  Free  book*  "Horse  Sense."  full  of  valuable  information. 
We  Guarantee  to  Cure  Thoroughphi. 

— .  -    I.         ...I  Curb.  Capped  Hock.  Shoe  Boil.  Sprung  Knee. 


Laceraied  and  Ruptured  Tendons,  Sweeny,  and  all  other  forms  of  lameness  affecting 
a  horse.    It's  a  powerful  remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  and 
quickly  restores  natural  conditions  in  the  bones,  muscles  and  tendons — cures  the 
lameness  in  just  a  few  days  to  stay  cured  and  the  animal  may  be  worked  as  usuaL  Contains 
bothiag  that  can  injure  the  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 
V  _   r\—  •  i  »      If  you  ask  him.    Price  |5.00  per  bottle.    If  he  re- 

Yonr  Druggist  Will  Obtain  Mack  s  ^^^^  ^5  oo  to  us  and  we  wiU  see  that  your 

$1,000  Spavin  Remedy   for  You    order  is  filled  without  delay. 

■    '  '  r  .  matter  where,  when  or  from  whom  yon  boy 

Mack'aSlOOO  Spavin  Ramedy  the  price  ia  the  same.  Every  bottle  is  Absolutely  guaranteed, 
and  is  accompanied  by  our  $1000  Warran^  Bond,  which  insures  you  that  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded if  the  remedy  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  as  stated  in  our  guaranty.  Do  not  accept  a  sub- 
Etitote,  for  there  is  no  other  remedy  like  Mack's  $1000  fpavin  Remedy-^-notiiing  so  powerful  and 
sore  to  cure.    It  stands  supreme  as  a  remedy  in  all  forms  of  lameness. 

MoKALLOn  DRUe  COHMBAMT,  BInghamton,  Mmr  York 


SeuilUM 
This  Hmna 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Growing  Fat  Steers 

THE  age  at  which  steers  should  be  fatted 
depends  upon  the  feeds  the  feeder 
has  at  his  command ;  as  a  rule,  the 
younger  the  steer  is  fatted,  the  cheaper  each 
pound  of  gain  is  put  on,  and  the  less  the  cost 
of  production,  the  larger  are  the  profits.  The 
speculative  element  in  the  market  price  of 
the  feeders  and  the  fat  steers  and  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  man  doing  the  feeding  enter 
into  such"  an  extent  that  one  cannot  say  a 
steer  fattens  the  most  profitably  at  any  age. 
It  varies  so  with  the  different  men.  Some 
men  never  think  of  buying  a  steer  under 
twelve  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  They  give 
such  weight  steers  a  short  feed,  and  get  them 
back  to  market  in  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  If  the  market  has  been  favor- 
able at  both  buying  and  selling  times,  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  net  money  made,  but 
if  not,  possibly  there  has  been  a  real  loss. 

When  a  man  is  fixed  to  grow  fat  steers, 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  loses  any  money.  When 
he  owns  his  own  farm,  he  never  losses  any 
money,  for  he  has  grown  his  own  feed  and 
has  put  the  manure  back  onto  the  land,  and 
that  alone  has  increased  his  real  bank- 
account — the  soil  fertility. 

The  essentials  in  growing  fat  steers  are  a 
good  pasture,  abundant  clear,  cool  water  and 
plenty  of  shade  for  summer ;  and  the  silo 
full  of  corn-silage,  and  either  alfalfa-hay  or 
cotton-seed  meal,  with  corn-and-cob  meal, 
for  winter.  With  this  kind  of  feed  a  bunch 
of  steers  can  be  kept  growing  and  fat  from 
the  time  they  are  taken  from  the  cows  in  the 
fall  till  they  are  twenty  months'  old,  when 
they  should  weigh  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
or  better.  In  following  this  plan,  one  must 
have  the  very  best  quality  of  beef-steers. 

Until  this  year  my  feeding  operations  have 
been  confined  to  sheep,  but  this  fall  I  have 
put  in  some  young  steers,  and  expect  to  do 
so  everj'  fall  from  now  on.  This  is  the 
course  I  am  following  this  year : 

I  bought  the  very  best  quality  of  five  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  pound  steer  calves  in 
the  Sioux  City  yards  when  they  were  com- 
paratively cheap  in  the  late  summer,  and  I 
put  them  in  a  pasture  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  grass,  shade  and  water,  and 
the  young  steers  began  gaining  from  the  day 
they  got  on  the  farm.  Some  time  in  October 
I  will  put  them  in  their  winter  quarters, 
which  is  a  big  sheltered  corral,  in  which 
there  is  an  open  shed  and  which  I  shall  keep 
well  bedded  and  comfortable.  I  shall  start 
in  feeding  corn-silage,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
shredded  corn-fodder,  and  I  expect  the 
steers  to  make  a  gain  of  about  fifty  pounds 
a  month  per  head  through  the  winter  and  to 
be  fat  all  the  time,  still  making  much  of  their 
gains  by  growth. 

By  the  first  of  May  my  steers  should  each 
weigh  about  a  thousand  pounds,  and  there 
is  a  good  profit  for  me  to  sell  them  at  that 
age  if  the  market  is  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  cost  me  so  verj'  much 
and  are  in  a  fine  condition  to  be  put  on  a 
full  feed  of  corn-cob  meal,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  wild  hay  and  silage,  and  make  the  steers 
weigh  sixteen  hundred  pounds  by  December 
1st.,  when  they  should  go  on  the  market. 
They  are  good  enough  in  quality  to  get  to 
the  top.  and  I  can  figure  all  that  I  can  get 
from  them  above  the  first  cost  of  twenty- 
eight  dollars  a  head,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
cotton-seed  meal  and  interest  on  investment 
as  gain,  for  the  manure  on  the  land  pays 
for  the  labor  and  the  feeds  I  raised. 

Paul  H.  Brown. 

Editor's  Note — Mr.  Brown  makes  a 
pretty  strong  statement  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  manure.  He  indicates  by  that  his, 
appreciation  of  what  soil-fertility  means  to 
farming  operations.  Certainh'  there  is  no 
loss  in  adding  manure  to  soil  if  the  work  is 
done  judiciously,  and  there  is  much  gain. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  November  II,  191 1 
Do  Milking-Machines  Work? 

T  AM  asked  how  many  cows  one  can  take 
care    of    with    a    milking-machine,  also 
whether  a  machine  will  milk  cows  drier  than 
can  be  done  by  hand  milking. 

Thus  far  milking-machines  are  not  to  be 
advised  as  unqualified  successes.  Where  one 
is  milking  a  large  herd  of  grade  cows,  and 
labor  is  very  high-priced  and  expensive,  then 
no  doubt  a  trial  of  the  mUking-machine  is 
justified.  The  milking-machine  does  not  milk 
cows  drier  than  a  man  does;  in  fact,  as  a 
rule  after  the  milking-machine  has  finished 
its  task  the  cows  must  be  stripped  by  hand. 
The  machines  seem  to  be  the  most  successful 
when  used  on  young  heifers  that  have  never 
been  milked  by  hand.  Cows  accustomed  to 
being  milked  by  hand  do  not  respond  as 
readily  to  the  milking-machine. 

Hugh  G.  'Van  Pelt. 


Corn-and-Cob  Meal 

Is  IT  advisable  to  feed  cows  corn-and-cob 
meal  together  with  other  feed?  A  few 
people  claim  there  is  something  in  the  cob 
that  is  detrimental  to  either  cows  or  swine. 
Consequently  an  Ohio  reader  writes,  asking 
what  is  true. 

It  has  been  found  by  numerous,  carefully 
conducted  experiments  that  com  and  cobs 
ground  together  are  of  greater  value  for 
feeding  cows  or  cattle  than  the  com  alone, 
ground  and  fed  separately.  This  is  tme 
particularly  when  the  heavy  feed  of  grain 
concentrates  is  being  fed.  The  mixture  of 
the  cob  throughout  the  ground  grain  allows 
the  juice  of  the  digestive  tract  to  more  fully 
act  upon  the  grain,  and  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  are  more  complete  in  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  case  of  hogs,  the  cob  ground  with 
the  com  is  of  no  advantage  and  in  most 
cases  has  been  found  to  be  a  detriment.  The 
hog,  not  being  a  mminant,  does  not  give  the 
cobs  the  thorough  mastication  as  is  the  case 
with  cattle,  and  the  hard  particles  of  cob  act 
as  an  irritant  in  the  digestive  tract. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


A  Foe  of  Good  Crops 

[continued  from  page  53 

It  is  regarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  as 
settled,  -from  the  investigations  made,  that 
dihydroxystearic  acid  is  either  a  direct  or 
indirect  factor  in  the  low  productivity  of 
soils;  direct  because  of  its  harmful  effects 
on  growing  crops ;  indirect  as  an  indicator  of 
other  compounds  or  conditions  that  cause 
soil  to  become  less  productive  or  even  infer- 
tile. It  is  not  asserted  that  it  is  the  only 
harmful  substance  found  in  the  soil,  for 
this  is  only  one  of  many  substances,  harmful 
and  beneficial,  which  exist  in  soils  and  all 
of  which  play  a  part  in  its  fertility  or  infer- 
tility. Presence  of  dihydroxystearic  acid, 
however,  must  be  accepted  as  a  symptom  of 
poor  soil  conditions. 

The  old  views  of  soil  organic  matter,  of  soil 
humus,  presence  of  humic  acid  and  process 
of  humification  are  overthrown  by  the  light 
which  has  been  shed  on  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  organic  part  of 
the  soil.  Experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  are 
able  to  show  to  the  visitor  to  their  laboratory 
no  less  than  twenty-five  definite  chemical 
compounds  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  organic  part  of  the  soil.  Others  are 
rapidly  being  discovered.  They  are  shown 
bottled  up  and  labeled,  if  a  visitor  to  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  cares  to  see  what  they  look 
like,  and  appear  simple  enough  when  exam- 
ined. Dihydroxystearic  acid,  for  instance, 
is  a  harmless-looking  white  powder,  an 
aggregate  of  small  white  crystals.  The  same 
amount  of  fine  table  salt  would  not  appear 
much  different  at  a  casual  glance. 

It  has  been  said  that  dihydroxystearic  acid 
is  harmful  to  the  growing  plant.  Just  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  harm  or  injury?  A  good 
illustration  is  the  effect  of  the  substance  on 
wheat  seedlings,  which  is  fully  described  in 
a  bulletin  by  Doctors  Schreiner  and  J.  J. 
Skinner.  The  effect  first  shows  itself  on 
the  roots  and  later  on  the  tops.  The  roots 
become  stunted  and  develop  enlarged,  much 
swollen  ends,  the  extreme  tips  being  much 
discolored,  sometimes  quite  black,  and  often 
turn  upward  at  the  end,  giving  the  roots  a 
hook-like  appearance.  The  tops  show  3 
diminished  growth,  with  thin  stems ;  the 
leaves  have  a  lighter  green  color  than  normal 
and,  in  later  stages,  or  in  a  stronger  solution, 
become  yellowish  at  the  tips  and  show  a 
generally  weakened  condition.  The  amotmt 
necessar)'  to  produce  these  effects  is  quite 
minute,  ten  to  fifty  parts  per  million.  With 
larger  amounts,  death  of  the  plant  may 
result.  These  same  effects  are  shown  by 
plant  roots  and  tops  grown  in  soil  containing 
dihydroxystearic  acid  and  in  water  extracts 
prepared  from  such  soils. 

It  has  been  established,  too,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  this  substance  or  compound  so  affects 
the  absorbing  powers  of  the  roots  that, 
although  nutrients  are  plentifully  furnished, 
the  plant  makes  little  use  of  them,  except 
in  the  case  of  nitrates. 

The  questions  that  assume  great  impor- 
tance, then,  for  the  farmer  are  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  existence  of  this  foe  of  good 
crops  and  how  is  it  to  be  got  rid  of.  Its 
existence  in  the  soil  is  shown  to  be  due  to 
poor  oxidation  or  aeration.  To  drive  ir  out, 
such  soil  treatments  as  promote  good  oxida- 
tion and  the  airing  of  the  ground  are  neces- 
sary. But  while  these  general  statements  are 
true,  much  remains  to  be  learned  as  to  just 
what  sort  of  growth  produces  dihydroxy- 
stearic acid.  It  is  thought  to  be  associated 
with  soil  fungi,  and  some  of  the  soils  in 
which  it  has  been  found  are  well  suited  to 
the  growth  of  fungi.  The  rootlets  of  plants 
growing  in  these  soils  are  often  infesred 
with  mold.  Good  reason  exists  for  the  belief 
that  such  molds  may  produce  this  substance 
from  materials  that  find  their  way  in  one 
manner  and.  another  into  the  soil.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  soil  conditions  under  which  it 
is  found  are  generally  poor  drainage,  poor 
aeration,  too  great  compactness,  deficiency 
in  lime,  lack  of  good  oxidation,  lack  of 
adequate  supply  of  nitrates  and  tendency  to 
fungus  development,  along  with  exceptions! 
poorness  of  crops.  No  single  one  of  these 
factors  can  be  said,  at  the  present  time,  to 
explain  its  origin  wholly.  The  remedies  are 
found  in  liming,  drainage  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  good  organic  manures  and  fertilizers, 
along  with  thorough  cultivation. 


The  horses  are  rubbed  down  and  made 
comfortable  after  being  out  in  the  storm. 
The   cows   deserve   even   better  treatment 


Ill 


Corn-Silage  for  Lambs 

THE  deservedly  steady  growth  of  the  silo 
in  popularity,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
cheap  forage  for  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed,  is  remarkable.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  corn-silage,  perhaps  with  the 
one  exception  of  alfalfa,  provides  the  cheap- 
est and  best  roughage  for  cattle,  dairy  cows 
and  hogs.  The  spread  of  the  silo  cult  enters 
more  largely  into  farm  literature  at  the 
present  time  than  any  other  topic,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  writers  who,  seeing  that 
the  silo  is  a  "good  thing,"  do  their  best  to 
"push  it  along."  Their  zeal,  however,  some- 
times leads  them  to  use  arguments  in  its 
favor  which,  carried  to  their  ultimate  con- 
clusion, might  work  considerable  harm,  and 
among  the  worst  of  these  is  the  continual 
harping  on  the  "cheapness"  of  silage. 

In  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock 
constant  growth  from  the  time  of  birth  and 
the  unchecked  advance  to  early  maturity  are 
the  points  to  be  aimed  at;  of  course,  to  be 
secured  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Failure 
to  provide  well-bred  stock  in  starting  the 
flock  and,  equally  important,  the  practice  of 
hunting  around  for  cheap  feed  are  sure  to 
work  against  success,  but  a  liberal  .and  well- 
thought-out  system  of  feeding  and  an  entire 
banishment  of  waste  in  any  of  the  many  and 
various  ways  in'  which  it  is  apt  to  occur  in 
stock-feeding  will  win  every  time. 

From  their  habit  of  eating  weeds  which  no 
other  animals  will  touch  many  people  imagine 
that  sheep  are  gross  feeders,  while,  with  the 
exception  of  the  horse,  they  are  really  the 
most  dainty  of  animals.  When  lambs  turn 
away  from  their  feeding-troughs,  it  is  often 
not  because  their  appetites  are  satisfied,  but 
because  something  soured  or  otherwise  unfit 
for  them  has  gotten  among  their  food,  gen- 
erally through  some  carelessness  of  the 
feeder.  They  eat  certain  weeds  for  the 
variety  of  their  flavors,  much  as  a  woman 
mixes  apparently  incongruous  materials  in 
a  salad.  When  out  on  pasture,  a  change  of 
ground  at  least  once  a  week  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  give  this  variety.  To  facilitate  this, 
fields  of  moderate  acreage  are  best.  Thus 
the  sheep  can  choose  for  themselves,  while 
in  the  yards  they  are  dependent  on  the 
shepherd. 

Professor  W.  J.  Kennedy  of  the  Iowa  Ex- 
periment Station  had  an  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Clay  and  Robinson's  Live  Stock 
Report  which  puts  this  matter  very  clearly. 
He  says  :  "When  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  furnishing  variety  for  our  flocks,  we 
suflfer  by  comparison  with  the  English  flock- 
master.  There  is  no  other  class  of  live  stock 
that  responds  so  surely  and  rapidly  as  does 
the  sheep  when  fed  a  variety  of  feeds." 

In  a  former  paper  I  drew  attention  to  a 
series  of  most  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments by  Charles  F.  Curtiss,  director  of  that 
station,  and  advised  every  sheepman  to  get  a 
copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  96  of  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
they  are  fully  described.  In  February,  1910, 
a  bulletin.  No.  110,  was  issued  from  the  same 
station,  describing  another  series  of  experi- 
ments made  "to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  winter  fattening  of  lambs  with 
especial  reference  to  the  use  of  corn-silage  in 
that  capacity."  The  experiments  extended 
over  three  years,  one  hundred  and  four 
Iambs  being  fed  in  three  lots.  Corn  was  the 
only  grain  used,  except  in  the  first  year, 
when  some  oats,  bran  and  oil-meal  were 
added  to  the  ration.  The  succulents  used 
were  mangels,  sugar-beets,  corn-silage  and 
only  a  few  turnips  or  rutabagas,  the  two 
last-named  crops  having  failed.  The  lambs 
were  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as  possible,  over 
two  pounds  of  corn  being  given  as  a  daily 
ration  on  some  occasions.  Space  does  not 
allow  of  details  being  given  here;  but  at 
the  close  the  conclusion  arrived  at  as  given 
in  the  bulletin  was  that  the  lot  fed  mangels 
turned  out  best ;  the  dry-fed  lot,  second ;  the 
silage  lot,  third,  and  the  lot  started  on  sugar- 
beets  and  finished  on  mangels,  fourth.  Some 
ram  lambs  fed  on  sugar-beets  developed 
affections  of  the  kidneys,  though  this  did  not 
influence  the  gains  made  by  them.  Three  of 
these  died  from  stoppage  of  the  urethra.  The 
feeding-periods  in  the  first  year  extended 
over  one  hundred  and  twelve  days;  the 
second,  eighty-four  days ;  the  third,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  days.  I  think  that  the 
long  period  during  which  the  ram  lambs 
were  given  sugar-beets,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  days,  was  responsible  for  the  renal 
affections,  for  I  have  found  from  my  own 
experience  that  about  four  months  was  the 
limit  to  which  lambs  could  be  brought  to 
stand  this  heavy  feeding  in  yards,  without 
developing  diseases  of  that  nature. 

Professor  Curtiss's  earlier  experiments,  as 
given  in  United  States  Bulletin  No.  96, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  extended  over 
ninety  days,  and  in  wlaich  a  much  greater 
variety  of  feeds  were  used,  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  later  ones.  I  would  again 
urge  on  every  sheepman  the  desirability  of 
getting  these  two  bulletins,  as  well  as  that 
on  sheep-feeding:  No.  49,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  Professor 
John  A.  Craig.       John  Pickering'  Ross. 


Remember  how  the  price  of  stock  cattle 
falls  almost  every  season  about  the  time  we 
get  them  ready  for  market  by  heavy  pastur- 
ing; then  consider  pushing  the  stock  cows 
and  heifers  for  the  early  market,  before  the 
rush. 


Serum  for  Hog  Cholera 

A  Kansas  reader  is  in  doubt  as  to  hog 
cholera  and  the  serum  treatment,  which  is 
now  of  paramount  interest  in  a  number  of 
corn-belt  states. 

The  investigation  that  has  been  carried  on 
in  hog  cholera  within  the  past  few  years 
has  resulted  in  this  disease  being  made  pre- 
ventable in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
serum  treatment  is  used  in  time. 

This  hog-cholera  serum  will  not  cure  a 
case  of  hog  cholera,  after  it  has  become 
established  any  more  than  vaccination  will 
cure  a  human  being  who  is  sick  with  small- 
pox. The  vaccination  may  reduce  the 
severity  of  the  case  when  done  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  or  at  the  time  of  first 
exposure,  but  in  no  case  has  it  been  found 
to  cure  the  disease. 

There  are  two  methods  of  vaccination 
using  the  serum  treatment,  one  is  to  vac- 
cinate with  the  hog-cholera  serum  alone,  the 
process  being  to  simply  inject  the  serum  into 
the  muscles  of  the  hog.  This  makes  the 
hog  immune  agamst  cholera  for  a  time  vary- 
ing from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months. 
This  is  used  when  cholera  already  exists  in 
a  neighborhood  or  among  some  of  the  ani- 
mals in  a  herd. 

The  second  method  is  called  the  simul- 
taneous method,  in  which  there  is  injected 
at  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  the  serum, 
a  small  amount  of  blood  taken  from  a  hog 
very  sick  with  the  cholera.  This  method 
gives  the  hog  a  very  slight  form  of  the  dis- 
ease and  as  a  consequence  the  animal  does 
not  take  the  cholera  a  second  time,  but  great 
care  is  necessary  in  this  treatment,  or  the 
form  of  the  disease  may  be  so  severe  as  to 
sometimes  cause  the  death  of  the  hog. 

Only  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
work,  such  as  qualified  veterinarians  or  per- 
sons trained  for  the  purpose,  can  safely 
inoculate  the  hogs.  The  serum  can  fre- 
quently be  attained  from  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  state  experiment  stations 
at  nominal  cost.  Detailed  information  will 
also  be  furnished  on  application  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  state  stations. 

The  dose  of  serum  required  for  pigs 
weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  costs 
about  fifty  cents  for  each  hog,  and  for  a 
shoat  of  one  hundred  pounds  the  cost  will  be 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cents.  This  serum  is 
furnished  by  the  state  veterinary  department 
of  the  experiment  station. 

Farm  AND  Fireside  will  more  fully  discuss 
this  subject  in  an  early  issue.    B.  F.  W.  T. 


Don't  allow  the  "critter's"  back  to  hump. 

Rake  up  the  cobs  in  the  hog-lot  every  few 
weeks,  and  burn  them,  thereby  keeping  a 
clean,  sanitary  lot — one  that  will  not  cause 
so  much  waste  of  feed  among  the  cobs  and 
refuse.  Then,  the  charred  cobs,  if  the 
burning  be  checked  before  they  are  totally 
destroyed,  will  furnish  the  animals  with  that 
much-needed  charcoal,  which  keeps  them  in 
a  healthy  condition  by  promoting  the  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  their  rations. 


Make  Your 
Fall  and 
Winter 
Dairying 
Profitable 


The  wasteful  losses  of  any  "gravity"  setting  system  or  poor  cream 
separator  are  always  greatest  when  the  milk  is  often  cool  or  the  cows 
are  old  in  lactation,  and  under  these  conditions,  with  butter  prices 
highest,  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator  becomes  even  more 
impoj^^t  than  at  any  other  season,  so  that  a 

DE  LAVAL 

Will  Save  Its  Cost  by  Spring 

With  any  setting  System  you  are  wasting  at  least  a  quarter  of  your 
product  at  this  season,  with  cream  and  butter  values  highest,  while  the 
superiority  of  the  De  Laval  to  other  separators  is  always  greatest  under 
the  difficult  conditions  of  separation,  particularly  in  the  skimming  of 
cool  milk. 

Why  delay  your  purchase  of  a  De  Laval  until  another  Spring?  Put 
it  in  now  and  let  it  save  its  own  cost  meanwhile.  And  as  to  that  you  may 
either  buy  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  the  machine  will  actually 
pay  for  itself. 

You  may  prove  all  this  by  test  to  your  own  satisfaction.  See  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  or  communicate  directly  with  the  Company. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
'  'Horn  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 
*  Contams  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed.  ' 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory. 
Established  at  Leicester,  ELngland,  in  1800. 


BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY. 


WAUKEGAN,  ILUNOIS 


will  make  your  old  farm  wagon 
88  good  as  new.  Save  money  be<  D U  vll 
canse  they  never  need  repairs,  —■^-■■b 
Write  for  our  big  free  boolt  teU-  FIIFt 
Ing  all  about  them  and  how  they  ■••»•" 
pay.  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  68-0,  Quincy,  III. 


I"  Q  r  f"  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
f  1%  t  t  terested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  richest  valley  in 
the  world.  Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands 
of  acres  available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for 
the  man  wantingr  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  No  lands  for  sale:  organized  to  give  reliable 
information.  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  As- 
soc'n,  SACRAMENTO, 


California 


ma  ■^Isr A  Plain  Talk' 

on  Stock  Feeding 

'Some  folks  Imagine  that  a  few  ears  of  corn  and  a  forkful  of  hay  is  all  there  is  in  the  feeding  question, 
■    :  with  the  ambitious,  thinking  farmer,  or  the  up-to-date  stockman,  it's  a  vastly  different  proposition, 
ks  upon  the  Steer,  Cow  or  Hog  as  a  machine  for  the  transforming  of  feed  into  "Meat  and  Milk"  ani 


butv    „         .  -  . 

He  looks  upon  the  Steer,  Cow  or  Hog  as  a  machine  for  the  transforming  of  feed  into  "Meat  and  Milk"  and 
should  regard  himself  as  a  manufacturer  rather  than  a  common  laborer.    No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  proper 
feed,  and  neither  can  anyone  overlook  the  importance  of  proper  digestion.   The  amount  of  growth  and  milk  pro- 
duced will  always  vary  with  the  digestion.  A  healthy  animal  digests  but  half  its  feed,  an  unthrifty,  ill-conditioned 
animal  less.  Now,  if  these  are  facts,  why  not  pay  more  attention  to  digestion  ?  Condition  your  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry.   It  was  Dr.  Hess'  knowledge  of  wasted  nutrition  that  resolved  him  to  formulate  a  plan  to  save  a 
part  of  this  loss.  The  past  i8  years  that 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

has  been  on  the  market,  is  proof  of  how  well  he  wrought.  No  attempt  can  be  made  to  contradict  the  effect  of  tonics  on  digestion. 
No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  waste  of  one-half  or  more  of  the  food  eaten.  As  proof,  you  often  see  whole  com  m  the  droppings— 
and  you  know  many  stockmen  fatten  their  hogs  on  the  grain  that  passes  off  undigested. 

Our  proposition.   You  get  of  your  dealer  a  25  lb.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  at  S1.60,  or  100  lbs.  at  S5.00  (except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme 
West  and  South).   Use  it  all  winter  and  spring.   If  it  doesn't  pay  you 
and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on     ^^mmmmfw/i  •■Mmaa^^ammiiir  t 
guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  '  ^KBBIfillK^imm//*'d'W  I 

Free  from  the  ist  to  the  roth  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D. 
D.V.S.)will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  96  page 
Veterinary  Book  free  for  the  asking.  Mention 
this  paper  and  include  2c  stamp. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.    A  splendid  digestive  tonic  and  conditioner  that  makes 
hens  lay  more  eggs.   It  shortens  the  moulting  period  considerably;  and  strengthens  the  system  during  the  time  when  fowl 
are  weakened  down  by  shedding  their  old  feathers  for  a  new  growth.    It  increases  the  egg  yield  during  the  winter  months  when 
prices  are  high  and  is  a  sure  preventive  against  Gapes,  Roup  and  Cholera,  and  other  minor  poultry  ailments.  Feed  in  small  doses; 
a  penny's  worth  feeds  thirty  fowl  per  day.    ij  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c;   5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  Si. 25;  23  lb.  pail  32.50 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  West).   Guaranteed  same  as  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

Send  2c.  for  Dr.  Hess'  48  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

INSTANT  LOVSE  KILLER  KILLS  UCE 

Until  You  In- 
vestigate The 
Temple  Make. 

Its  Great  Advantages  are:  ist— Lowest  Fuel  Cost;  pays  for  itself  in  Fuel  Saving.  2nd— Delivers  Steadiest  Power  Stream,  adapting  it  esj>ecially  for  oper- 
ating farm  machinery,  3rd — Easy  on  the  machine  it  operates,  4th — Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Gas.  5th— Perfect  Lubrication.  6th— S^rts  ^a^ly  and 
Quickly,  occupying  minimum  space.  7th— It  is  the  King  of  Portable  Engines.  No  engine  has  bo  wide  a  range  of  use,  TOC  WILL  HAKE  A  Ml*  1  AICB 
IF  Yor  I»0  NOT  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  We  make  li  to  BJ  H.  P.  single  cylinder  engines;  6  to  20  H.  P.  two  cylinder  engines;  30  to  50  H.  P. 
four  cylinder  engines.    All  Heavy  duty,  slow  speed  engines.    For  surety  of  operation  and  low  fuel  cost  our  engines  lead. 

TEMPLE  PUMP  COMPANY.  Manufactureri.  419  West  ISth  St.,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A.  This  u  our  59th  year. 
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Animal 

Regulator 

b  iu»l  Ae  Ionic  your  kono  and  catde  need  this  win- 
la — il  will  ke^  ihem  in  fine  slupe  in  spite  of  dnr 
foddeiand  lack  of  exercise— will  snow  you  a  hand- 
tome  profit  in  the  improved  condition  of  your  stock. 

Pratts  is  a  guaranteed  grain  saver  (animals  get 
every  ounce  of  nouiiahment  in  the  feed) — a  sure 
prevenlive  of  serious  illness  because  il  keeps  the 
bowels  and  digestive  organs  in  perfect  coDdilioo. 

Mix  a  little  fraUs  Amunal  Kecnfator  with  the 
feed  of  all  your  live  slock  this  winter,  and  you 
won't  have  lo  binld  ihezn  up  next  spiiBS* 

SaUsfacUoa  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Baek 

You  don'ttidra  cent  whcB  y  oa  bay  Pratts  Amimal 
RegmlatoT.  Every  deaiet  is  diiecied  lo  prompUy 
repay  all  (Sasatisfied  customers  the  full  amount  of 
the  purchase. 

Get  some  Pratts  AmeuJ  RtgalatoT  to- 
day. 25  Xb.  pail  iS.50.  Sold  also  in 
snuUler  packages  and  in  100  lb.  bags. 

ViiU  for  oar  FREE  bo»k  »n  horses  tmd  cattle. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regalator  guarantees  more 
eggs  and  prime  holiday  poaltry. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept  56,     Piiiladelpliia,  Pa. 


MINERAL 

HEAVE 

^//.^Bk.  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Vour  Horse 

Send  today  (or 

only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


mlKRIlL  HUVE  REMEDY 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case 
or  money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  AgentsWanted 

IT  rite  for  dpjicrtptii* 
bMklet 

CO..     42$  Fsurtk  An.,      Pittanrf.  Ps. 


Rebuilt  Used  Automobiles 


1909-1910  Models— $375  to  $1,000 

Sold  euy  paxmexitft.  Write  for  our 
Specual  $50  cuh*  925  monthly  proposition 

supped  Mvwheze  in  ibe  Tiritad 
Sutei.  Wiite  UMlay  for  b*r- 
fain  prtcc-list  Asd  specUJ  pbo* 
tpgraphs.  Svery  ear  guaran- 
teed Jo.- one  year^  Refer«nces: 
uj  bosk  or  mercaotile  a^t^ry. 

AUTO  TRADHC  C8..  DqL  F.  Ceater  ad  EkU  Aves..  Pittsliiir^,  Pa. 


Heaves 
Cured 


NEWTON'S  REMEDY  ^'I'i'lr  a  years*  ^^ale 
removes  th.e  cause.  Prevents  and  cure*  Inriignstuni, 
Coughs,  Disteinpers.  Death  to  Heaves,  Remores  intestinal 
worms  and  is  an  excellent  conditioner.  Standard 
remedy  for  'H  years.  Guarant«e4i  for  Heaves.  At  dealers' 
or  direct,  prepaid  a  can.  Book  explains  fully,  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.  Tol«do,  Ohio 

140  Acrei  #5000 

Stock  and  Machlmer^  ln«lad^e4 
Only  IJ  miles  to  electric  cars,  schools,  station,  stores 
and  churches;  45  acres  machine  worked  fields,  30  acres 
spring  %vatered  pasture,  30.000  feet  timber,  large 
orchard.  Two  etory  6  room  house,  B2x42  bam  and  other 
outbuildings.  If  taken  now  owner  will  include 2 horses, 
2  cows,  20  sheep,  poultry,  all  machinery  and  tools,  for 
the  low  price  of  $3000,  part  cash,  easy  terms.  For  com- 
plete details  of  this  and  other  farm  bargains  within 
short  distance  of  Pittsburgh,  see  page  3,  Supplement  A, 
Strout's  Farm  Catalogue  No.  34,  copy  free,  station  2fi99. 
E.  A.   Strout.  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

M.  J.  Lsangenderfer  sold  $1350.00  worth  of 
thorongiibred  pigs  from  five  of  our  0.  L  C.  1-2 
ton  Sows  in  one  year. 

Positively  only  perfect 
stock  shipped  by  as. 
See  car  guarantee 
against  Cholera.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  price  list  showing 
some  of  our  famous  herd. 

TheH.  S.  Nelson  Co.,  MS  Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Te*    M   T   e    eECXTRED   OR  FEE 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.    Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTim  J.  ETA>'8  A  CO..  WASmXGTOX.  D.  C. 

Free  Trial 

FREIGHT  PAID 

We  will  send  you  any  one  of  oar  44  year 
lamoas  Qaater  City  Feed  Mills  and  if 
mill  is  not  entirely  satisfactorv  at  end 
of  trial,  yon  eanre turn  same  at  OXTR  EXPENSE. 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  user.  2S  styles,  rang- 
ing from  hand  to 20  horse  power,  to  select  from. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

make  and  save  big  money  wherever  nsed  for  grinding  com] 
and  cob  and  all  binds  of  small  grain  separatelv  or  mixed- 
table  meal,  SHUCK  and  KAFFIR  CORK,  fine,  medium' 
or  course;  also  grind  soft  and  wet  corn.  Our  free  trial  and 
guarantee  absolutely  protect  you.  We  also  handle  Engines  ' 
Cutters,  Sheliers,  etc.    Send  for  FREE  CATALOG.  ' 

A.  W.  STRAUB  OOMFAS1 

Oept-  B  Filbei-t  St.,  PhDa- 

delphia,Pa.   Dept.  X  3;03  So. 
Ashland  Are-,  CUrago. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Home- Made  Creeim  Cheese 

The  Opinion  of  One  Who  Has  Done  the 
Work 

CHEESE-MAKING  seenis  a  great  undertak- 
ing, until  one  knows  how,  and  then 
it  is  as  simple  as  butter-making.  The 
home-made  cheese  is  the  most  delicious.  It 
can  be  made  by  anyone  who  is  willing  to  fol- 
low rules  exactly,  but  one  who  thinks  she 
knows  some  easier  way  or  shorter  cut  may 
be  a  pathfinder  and  she  may  prove  a  failure. 

The  utensils  needed  for  home  cheese- 
making  may  usually  be  found  in  any  farm- 
house. These  utensils  may  be  a  clean  tab, 
or  even  a  barrel  chum,  to  hold  the  milk,  a 
boiler  in  which  to  heat  it.  a^up  or  bowl  with 
which  to  dip  off  the  whey;  a  dairy  ther- 
mometer to  test  the  heat  of  the  milk.  This 
can  be  bought  for  from  ten  cents  up,  and 
is  very  useful  in  the  house,  even  when  not 
making  cheese.  A  cheese-hoop,  too,  will  be 
necessary,  but  this  is  inexpensive  and  can  be 
made  by  any  tinner  of  a  piece  of  galvanized 
iron.  A  hoop  made  with  a  diameter  of  twelve 
inches  and  about  the  same  height  will  hold  a 
cheese  weighing  twenty  pojinds,  and  will  also 
hold  one  that  weighs  five  or  less.  A  follower 
will  be  needed,  and  this  is  merely  a  circular 
piece  of  the  galvanized  iron  just  the  size  to 
slip  inside  of  the  hoop.  A  circular  wooden 
piece  is  also  used.  This  has  a  handle  put  on 
so  it  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  hoop  when  Ae 
cheese  has  been  pressed  down  some.. 

An  impromptu  cheese-press  is  made  by  nail- 
ing a  piece  of  two-by-four  to  some  outbuild- 
ing, in  such  a  position  that  the  cheese-hoop 
may  be  placed  heneath  it,  and  pressed  by 
means  of  a  lever. 

Just  How  It  is  Done 

Use  the  milk  from  both  night  and  morn- 
ing milking,  unless  you  have  a  great  plenty 
from  one  milking.  A  hundred  potinds  of 
milk  will  make,  perhaps,  eight  or  ten  pounds 
of  cheese.  The  milk  should  be  weighed,  and 
if  you  have  no  scales  large  enough  to  weigh 
the  entire  output,  weigh  a  certain  measure, 
and  then  estimate  from  such  w^ghing.  The 
milk  at  night  should  be  cooled  and  stirred 
frequently,  as  the  object  will  be  to  keep  all 
of  the  cream  in  the  milk,  instead  of  letting 
it  rise.  Do  not  skim,  but  stir  what  cream 
rises  back  into  the  milk  in  the  morning. 
Heat  this  night's  milk  to  eighty-five  degrees. 
Test  the  morning's  milk,  and  put  the  two 
together  when  the  teioj>erature  is  right.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  having  the  milk 
either  too  warm  or  too  cold.  It  must  be 
absolutely  eighty-five  degrees.  If  yon  get  it 
too  warm,  it  will  take  some  time  to  cool  it, 
and  if  you  put  the  rennet  in  before  it  is 
cool  enough,  you  will  have  a  hard,  tough 
cheese,  but  with  the  temperature  jast  right 
other  things  wUl  foUow  right,  too. 

Having  the  right  temperature,  add  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  cheese-color  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds  of  milk,  and  one  rennet 
tablet  for  each  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
color  is  stirred  right  in.  but  the  tablet  is 
dissolved  before  adding,  and  it  is  then  stirred 
into  the  milk.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth and  let  stand  for  an  hour.  The  rennet 
tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug-store,  and 
they  come  in  two  sizes  for  one  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  and  for  five  hundred,  the 
smaller  are  most  useful  to  the  small  cheese- 
maker.  Do  not  use  any  more  of  the  rennet 
tablet  than  is  required  by  the  weight  of  the 
milk,  because  this,  too,  will  make  the  cheese 
hard,  for  it  will  set  the  curd  too  solidly;  just 
the  right  tablet  to  just  the  right  amount  of 
milk  brings  out  a  correct  result. 

What  Elxpeiience  TeevJaes 

When  the  milk  has  "set,"  which  it  will  do 
in  aljout  an  hour  after  the  tablet  has  been 
added,  take  a  long  knife  and  art  it  in  inch 
squares.  This  is  like  cutting  thick  sour  milk, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whey  will  begin  to 
rise ;  cover  with  a  cheese-cloth,  and  dip  the 
whey  off.  When  you  have  removed  about  a 
third  of  the  whey,  lift  the  cloth  and  gently 
break  the  remaining  curds  ;  this  will  eliminate 
more  whey,  and  this  should  be  dipped  off 
carefully.  Handle  it  all  with  gentleness,  as 
rough  handling  will  cause  the  cream  to 
escape  with  the  whey.  When  you  have 
dipped  off  all  the  whey  and  have  a  solid 
lump  of  curd,  or  nearly  solid,  take  four 
quarts  of  the  whey,  and  heat  it  to  ninety 
degrees,  and  pour  this  over  the  curd,  and 
break  the  curd  gently.  Remove  this  whej', 
and  heat  another  portion  of  whey,  and  again 
pour  over  the  curd.  Now,  when  handling 
the  curd,  it  should  squeak  a  little,  and  by 
this  little  sound  you  will  know  that  the  curd 
is  hard  enough.  If  it  seems  very  soft  and 
milk}',  the  whey  should  be  heated  to  one 
hundred  and  pour  over  again,  but  if  you  have 
carefully  followed  each  step  in  the  direc- 
tions, you  will  have  the  curd  right  without 
any  trouble.  Having  removed  the  last  whey, 
salt  the  curd,  using  five  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  salt  to  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  used.  Work  the  salt  into  the  curd,  put 
a  cheese-cloth  into  a  milk-pail,  and  Kft  the 
curd  into  the  pail  on  the  cloth.  Have  the 
cheese-hoop  elean  and  wet,  and  take  it  to 


the  place  where  the  cheese  is  to  be  pressed. 
Place  the  galvanized  circle  on  a  clean  board, 
and  put  the  cheese-hoop  over  this ;  Ifft  the 
curd  into  the  hoop  in  the  wet  cloth,  and 
press  a  little  into  shape  with  the  hands ; 
draw  the  comers  of  the  cloth  over  the  top 
of  the  cheese,  and  fold  them  upon  it;  place 
the  wooden  disk,  or  follower,  upon  the  cloth 
inside  the  cheese-hoop,  and  press  it  down 
upon  the  cheese ;  put  the  lever  in  place,  and 
weight  a  little.  A  piece  of  two-by-four  makes 
a  good  lever,  and  a  stone  answers  very  well 
for  a  weight.  Possibly  a  stone  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds  will  be  enough  at  first ; 
about  noon  put  a  heavier  weight  on,  and  at 
night  lift  the  cheese  from  the  press,  remove 
the  cloth,  put  on  a  clean  one,  which  is  wet, 
and  put  the  cheese  back,  bottom  side  up ; 
smooth  the  corners  of  the  cloth,  and  put  on 
the  follower,  and  press  again.  Remove  from 
the  press  in  the  morning,  ruh  well  with  but- 
ter, and  fold  lightly  in  a  cheese-cloth  after 
having  handaged  the  cheese.  Keep  in  an 
airy  place,  and  warm ;  turn  over  twice  a 
day,  and  rub  each  time,  for  a  week;  then 
turn  once  a  day,  mbbing  each  time.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  a  fifteen-pound  cheese 
should  be  ciu-ed  enough  to  cut.  Cheese  is 
better  cut  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
hours  at  first.  It  will  become  better  and 
better  until  it  is  all  used,  if  it  has  been  prop- 
erly made  and  cured. 

The  ordinary  fly  does  not  maice  mites  in 
cheese;  it  is  a  little,  slim  fly,  looking  some- 
thing like  a  mosquito,  only  not  as  large.  It 
is  very  little  trouble  to  protect  the  cheese 
from  these  flies,  for  they  are  scarce.  This 
kind  of  cheese  needs  curing  in  a  warm,  airy 
place.  A  summer  kitchen  is  a  good  place 
to  keep  the  cheese  until  it  is  at  least  half 
cured.  The  cellar  is  no  place  for  uncured 
cheese.  Rose  S.  Miller. 


Horse  Condition  and  Molasses 

A FRIEND  of  F.4RM  .\SD  FiRESiDE  in  Idaho 
has  a  team  of  young  horses  which,  not- 
withstanding liberal  feeding  of  alfalfa-hay 
and  grain,  are  in  poor  condition.  Their  coats 
are  rough  and  they  show  general  signs  of 
unthriftiness. 

The  kind  of  grain  to  be  fed  to  horses  must 
always  depend  somewhat  upon  the  kind  that 
can  be  readily  procured.  Two  quarts  of 
shelled  com  in  the  morning  (or  its  equiva- 
lent on  the  ear)  and  three  to  four  quarts  of 
oats  at  noon  and  at  night,  with  proper  quan- 
tities of  hay,  is  a  fine  ration  for  horses  that 
are  used  all  the  time.  If  they  are  idle  much 
of  the  time,  they  should  have  less  oats  and 
considerable  bran. 

Where  oats  are  scarce,  corn-meal  and 
bran,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  part  meal  to 
two  parts  bran,  makes  a  fine  feed.'  Feed 
according  to  what  the  team  is  doing.  Four 
quarts,  three  times  a  day  when  working ; 
considerable  less  when  standing  in  the  bara. 

Horses  should  get  their  meals  at  the  same 
hour  every  day,  should  have  water  three 
times  every  day  and  a  lump  of  salt  in  the 
manger.  Often  horses  are  out  of  condition, 
owing  to  the  owner  forgetting  to  provide 
some  simple  thing  that  they  need.  A  feed 
which  almost  invariably  gives  horses  a  sleek 
coat  and  a  fine  appearance  is  the  following 
mixture :  A  quart  of  com-meal,  a  quart  of 
bran  and  a  pint  of  molasses  three  times  a 
day  for  two  or  three  months.  If  a  team  is 
working  hard,  the  amount  of  molasses  should 
be  doubled.  The  horses  will  surely  gain  in 
flesh.  D.wiD  BuFFUM. 


Handling  a  Nervous  Mare 

A FRIEND  of  Fahm  AND  FiRESiDE  in  Wash- 
ington State  has  a  five-year-old  filly 
weighing  about  1,100  pounds,  gentle  around 
men,  but  disposed  to  fight  with  other  horses. 
When  first  purchased,  she  was  a  good  driver 
and  work  horse,  but  when  driven  with  a  slow 
horse  she  forged  ahead  to  such  an  extent 
that  her  owner  was  obliged  to  put  a  stay- 
chain  on  her.  This  made  her  balky  and 
she  also  began  to  buck  in  the  harness.  She 
then  refused  to  walk  and  either  had  to  go 
on  a  trot  or  not  at  all.  I  am  asked  the  course 
and  the  remedy  for  these  actions. 

The  great  trouble  with  such  a  mare  was 
in  working  her  with  a  slow  horse.  It  is 
never  wise  to  use  horses  of  different  tem- 
peraments together.  What  must  be  done 
now  is  to  quiet  down  her  nervousness  and 
undo  the  mischief  that  has  been  done. 

If  she  is  being  fed  oats,  the  first  step  in 
the  treatment  is  to  stop  this  and  feed 
com  instead.  Feed  no  more  oats  till  cured, 
and  then  restore  them  by  degrees,  according 
to  the  work  she  is  doing.  .A.lways  be  very 
quiet  when  near  such  an  animal  and  try  to 
regain  the  niare's  confidence. 

Possibly  some  coercive  treatment,  such  as 
has  been  previously  described  in  Farm  and 
Fireside,  may  be  necessarj'.  In  handling 
an  animal  of  this  kind  whose  fundamental 
trouble  is  excessive  nervousness,  one  should 
always  keep  his  temper  and  always  be  firm 
and  resolute.  Horses  vary  in  temperament 
and  disposition :  some  require  more  severe 
treatment  than  others.  Scarcely  any  two 
are  exactly  alike ;  and  the  judgment  in 
applying  treatment,  which  should  always  be 
used,  must  be  supplied  by  the  tamer  himself. 
A  nervous,  irritable  mare  is  almost  always 
rendered  more  quiet  and  docile  by  breeding 
her.  Davjd  Buffum. 


*«PURE  BRED** 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Tubiilars  are  "pure  bred"  because  logically  built 
on  a  principle  absolutely  different  from  all  others. 

>'o  disks.  Double  skimming  force. 
Wear  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed  forever. 

Others,  driven  by  Tubular  superi- 
ority, attempt  to  imitate  our  low 
supply  can  or  self  oiling  system, 
while  being  absolutely  orevented 
by  law  from  imitating  the  modem 
Tubuiar  principle.   "Cross  bred" 
separators— nine  parts  old 
style  and  one  part  imitation — 
are  being  discarded. 
Write  for  catalogue  112. 


.■.■:v:-.-.---.v.v.:C7-.v--.. 

THE  SHAKPLES  SEPAKATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTEK,  PA. 
Ohtraco.  HI-  "aa  Fn»icliu>».  VuL,  Portland,  Ore. 

Toroiit.,  C«ji.,    Wlunipec  Van.  


Prof.  Beery's  Grand 

Hwse-Trainer't  Prospectus 

Every  horse  owner  should 
eet  this  book  from  Prof.  Jesse  tmUmimtm 
Beery,  King  of  Horse  Trainers  rilLkZ 
and  Horse  Tamers.    All  who  mm^^w 

love  horses  shonW  learn  the  secret  of  snbdtrfng 
and  coDtroUingr  ballcy.  tricky,  scary,  vicioas 
horses  without  the  use  of  whips,  curb  bits  and 
other  cruel  devices.  Every  man  who  is  looking 
for  a  profession  that  pays  $1,200  to  $3,000  aye«a 
■t  Dome  or  traveliag  should  leam  how 
hundreds  are  making  big 
money  as  professional 
Horse  Trainers  with  the 

Bid  of  Prof.  Beer>''s  won-  ^k*^^^^      v  • 
derful  system.  ^^U^^r  TraiB 

Emmett  White,  of  Kalo.  8  Cdt  in 

na.  Iowa,  writes:  "I  wonld  ft  Unnrsl 

cot  take  S300  for  what  yon  **  "OUrS. 

hare  taught  me.  You  may  Judge  of  my  6xtcce<s9  when 
1  tell  yoa  that  I  have  been  able  to  bTr>-  a  home  and 
an  automobile  eolely  through  e:iruiugsas  tautiht  bs 
5'onr  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud  of  my  profesrfoi:.'' 
A.  L.  Dickenson.  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  writes:  '"I  am 
working  a  pair  of  horses  that  cleaned  out  sevenU  dif- 
ferent men.  I  got  them  and  gave  them  a  few  lei^sons 
and  have  been  offered  SJOO  for  the  pair.  I  booicttt 
them  for  SUO." 

Better  write  today  to  make  sure  of  the  grand  free 
Horse-Trainer's  Prospectus.  Tell  me  all  about  -iota 
horse.  Address  (23J 

^F.  JESSE  BEERY.  Box  22-fl  PLE»SAHT  HIU,  OHIO 

RED  TIP  Calks  have  saved  more  horses 
than  any  other  known  agency.  They 
absolutely  prevent  slipping  on  icy  streets, 
thus  insuring  safety  to  horse  and  driver. 


Save  time 
prevent  d 
cost  little 
prevent  acci 
dent,  are 
to  adjust 
are  quickl; 
put  on  _ 
quickly 
moved 


are  rehabte 
guaranteed 
^handy  to  get 
lancfy  to  use 
ilways  ready 
iday  or  night 
,  ice  or  snow 
firm  footing 
iMEBe  confidence 
^.  .  _  .  a  there  and  back 
The  original  NevCTshp  Calk  has  a  Red  Tip 
and  is  on  sale  eversrwhere.  A.void  sub- 
fititutes.  Look  for  the  Red  Tip.  Send 
for  Booklet  Q- 

Neverslip  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J* 
THIS 

o.i.e. 

sow  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


1 1  have  starteii  more  breeders  on  tiie  road  to  suc-l 
I  cess  than  any  manliving,Ih^i\-e  the  largest  and  fin- f 
lestherd  hi  the  U.  S.  Ev  ery  one  an  early  developer,  L 
Iretuiy  for  the  market  at  ebc  months  old.  I  want  tol 
I  place  one  ho^  in  each  commnoity  to  advertise  myf 
Ihei  d-AVriteformy  plan,  "How  toMakeMoney  from  I 
iHogs.  •       G.  S.  BBUAMffl.  Waaoc  Bide..  PTflad.  Mich. I 


/^BSPRBINE 


wUl  redxioe  mflamed,8wolIenJolnts, 
Braises,  Soft  Bandies.  Care  Boils, 
PoU  Evil,  Qnitor,  Flstala  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly;  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  t>lister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
yon  can  work  the  horse.  12  per  bot- 
tle, delivered.  Book   7   E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  linimem  for 
manliind.    Reduces  Painful.  Swol- 
len Veins,  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Braises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflamma- 
|tion.  Price  tl.OO  per  bottle  at  deal- 
Jers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  yoa  more 
^if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.yOUWS.  P.D.F..  23  Temple  St..  Sprinnfield.Waat, 


'mmmmmmm. 
iiiiMiiiiffllifiii 


and  run  on  overhead  steei  or  wire  track.  Can  be  run  I 
anywhere — in  and  out  doors,  around  corners,  eto.  So  I 
.^rong  they  can*t  be  overloaded.  Have  exclusive  I 
improved  worm  hoisting  gear,  I 
Loaden  Cow  Stanchions — Tabular  Steel  or  wood| 
lined.  A  ciean  comfortable  Cow  Tie.  Xow  price.l 
Louden  equipments  in  yonr  bam  will  make  moneyl 
fox  yon.  Ask  you r  deaJer  or  write  03.  Books  Free.! 
loudea  Machinery  Co., 633  Broadway,  Fairfield.  loval 
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Old  Jack  Frost  is  death  on 
cheap  nails.  But  —  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  M.I.  F. CO.  Nails.  He 
cannot  make  them  rust.  They  are  imper- 
vious to  the  attacks  of  rain,  snow,  sleet 
and  salt  sea  air.   That  is  because  — 

They  are  cut  from  refined  iron  and 
heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc.  They  will 
last  as  long  as  the  toughest  wood,  and  by 
remaining  clean,  do  not  rot  the  wood  in 
which  they  are  driven. 

M.  I.  F.  CO.  NaiU  are  soM  hy  your 
dealer  in  convenient  25  and  SO  lb.  boxes. 
If  he  isn't  supplied  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  one  who  is  and  our  inter- 
esting book,  "Nail  Knowledge."  It  will 
be  sent  free. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittmgs  Co, 

Dept.  J,  Branf ordl.  Conn. 


MIFCO 

ZINC  COATED  NAILS 


TRAPPERS 
/',  GUIDE 

'  FREE^^ 

I L  I" 


Yoa  get  the  highest  prices  and  the 
.uickest  returns  when  you  ship  your 
-urs  to  Funeten.  "We  receive  and  sell 
more  furs  direct  from  trapping  sectioua 
than  any  house  in  the  world.  The  big* 
gest  American  and  foreign  buyers  aro 
represented  at  our  regular  sales.  The 
fierce  competition  among  buyers  en- 
ables us  to  Ret  higher  prices  than  any- 
_____  one  elae.  That's  why  we  can  send  yoQ 
!w|jSs  the  most  money  for  your  furs,  and 
send  it  quicker.  Trappers*  outfits  far- 
nished  at  cost. 

W  Big  Money  En  Trapping 

While  work  is  slack,  do  Bome  trapping.  It  pays  big. 
Dee  Punsten  Animal  Baits.  Sl.OOpercan.  Gnaranteed 
to  increase  yoarcatcli,  or  your  money  refunded. 

Traps  Furnished  at  Factory  Prices 

Write  today  for  Catalog  B,  New  Trapper's  Guide, 
Game  Laws,  Tar  Market  Beports  and  Sliipping  Tags. 
ALL  SENT  FBEE.  (21) 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  268  Elm  St,  St.  Louis,  Moi. 


Bfg Money  ForFurS 


Get  more  for  your  furs,  no  matter  where  you  are.  W© 
pay  twice  as  much  as  home  buyers  and  from  1 0  to  30^ 
more  than  any  other  dealer  anywhere.  Our  big.  free, 
illustrated  catalog  tellswhyandproves  itby  letters  from 
shippers  in  every  State.  Send  for  it  today— now— be- 
fore you  forget.  We'll  send  with  it  also  our  free  Trap- 
pers* Guide,  tellshowtotrapand care forfurs.  Alsoour 
i>ig  free  price  list  and  market  report.  All  sent  free  for 
asking  and  all  different  from  anything  you  ever  saw. 
CORRY  HIDE&  FURCO.,35MainSt.,Corry,Pa, 

TDADDCDC  Make  More  Money 
I  nfirrCnO  Kead  HUNTER-TRADER- 
TRAPPER,  illustrated,  128-200  page  maga- 
WLj  zine  about  Steel  Traps,  Snares,  Dead- 
falls,  Trapping,  Secrets,  Raw  Furs,  Dogs, 
Ginseng,  Big  Game  Hunting,  etc.,  tells  how.  Sample  10  cents, 
none  free.  BUYERS  AND  TRAPPERS -16-24  page  weekly.  CAMP  ft 
TRAIL,  contains  Raw  Fur  Price  List,  Market  Letters,  also  articles  on 
Hunting,  Trapping,  Camping,  etc.  Sample  5  cts.,  or  two  copies 
Of  each,  25  cts.  A.  R.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Box  20,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity ;  all  sizes ;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  saw- 
Diills,  threshers. 
«  _     Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Macliuiery  Co.,  603  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


For  the  real  truth  about 


Write,  Mason,  Fenwlck  &  Lawrence 
608  F.  Street         Washington,  D.  C. 
Eitablithed  50  yean  —  Booklet  and  advice  FREE 

MOUNT  BIRDS! 

Leam  ty  mail  to  mount  animals,  birds,  Jishes% 
heads,  tan  skins,  Tnake  Tugs,  -  etc.  Best  methods, 
expert  teadiers,-low  cost.  S%fccess  absoUttely  g^tar* 
anteed  o-r  no  charge.  Biff  profits.  Double  your  in- 
come  in  your  spare  time.    Free,  boofcon  taxidermy 

 and  Taxidermy  Magazine.    Send  TODAY« 

NtHTthwestem  School  of  T«niderniy»  Dept.  3538,  Elwood  BIdg.,  Om^a,  Neb 

THE  TRAPPERS  WORLD 

A  magaiine  for  trappers  and  raw  fur  collectors. 
Just  what  you  want.  Tells  all  about  trapping,  hand- 
ling, selling  raw  furs.  Market  reports.  Everything 
you  want  to  know.  Year  Jl.W.  Copy  10c.  No  stamps. 
Send  coin.  Trappers  World,  Box  F358,  Sabula,  Iowa. 


SKUNK 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink,  Musk* 
rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  "A 
square  deal' '  to  everyone. 

  Price-list  free. 

H.  «l,  JJj:W£TT  &.  Redwood,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  7 


^Skccls  Ginseng 

Chewing  Cunt 


A  delicious  chewey  chew  and  tonic  for  the 
Btomach  and  nerves.  Recommended  by  phy- 
sicians. Distinctively  superior  because  of 
powdered  Ginseng  root  and  lasting  Bavor. 

"Quality  sells  it."  Try  it.  Six  packages  (30 
sticks)  prepaid  25c;  12  for 50c;  25  for  91.00. 
Currency  or  stamps.  THE  GINSENG  GUM  CD. 
Z2  Skeel's  Ginseng  Gum  Bldp.,  Akron.  Ohio.  


Protecting  Fruit-Trees  from 
Rodents 

The  fall  season  brings  to  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  this  subject.  And  it  is  of  more 
than  passing  importance.  The  four  following 
articles,  coming  as  they  do  from  four  separate 
states,  go  to  show  the  general  interest  mani- 
fested in  matters  of  this  sort.  Each  writer 
speaks  from  an  experience  of  his  own,  but 
notice  how  all  writers  agree  on  the  essential 
features  of  protecting  fruit-trees  from  mice 
and  rabbits.  Editor, 

Why  Some  Methods  Fail 

FRUIT-TREES  most  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  rodents  are  those  that  have  been  set 
out  only  one  or  two  years.  Damage 
done  the  first  year  is  particularly  harmful, 
owing  to  the  tree  not  being  established. 
They  are  therefore  not  able  to  supply  the 
sap  in  abundance  r^uired  to  heal  over  the 
wound.  It  is  particularly  destructive  to  fall- 
set  trees  to  be  bitten  by  rabbits  during  the 
first  winter,  for  the  above  reason.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  trees  so  gnawed  die. 

A  tree  is  counted  immune  from  attacks 
of  rodents  at  five  or  six  years  after  being 
set  out,  although  so  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  orchard,  weather,  food  for 
rodents,  variety  of  trees,  and  so  forth,  that 
no  fixed  age  can  be  given.  For  the  first  five 
years  after  setting,  protection  is  necessary. 
After  that  time,  if  injury  occurs,  it  may  be 
considered  as  rather  accidental. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  trees  oftenest  attacked, 
apple,  pear,  quince,  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
seem  to  be  attacked  in  the  order  named. 
Cherry-trees  have  seldom  been  injured 
with  me. 

Here  in  the  hills  of  southern  Illinois  every 
known  protector  has  been  used  (I  suppose) 
with  varying  results.  Some  use  coyn-stalks, 
which  are  good  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in 
place.  But  the  strings  with  which  the  stalks 
are  tied  soon  rot,  and  pigs  or  other  animals 
dislodge  them.  So,  on  the  whole,  they  can- 
not be  relied  upon.  Wire  screen  is  used, 
but  too  often  old  screen  is  used,  and  this 
rusts  out  before  one  expects  it. 

Paper  is  good,  but  too  often  the  strings 
with  which  it  is  tied  are  not  cut  in  the 
airing,  and  the  papers  interfere  with  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  and  in  due  time  the  very 
precaution  taken  to  protect  the  tree  kills  it. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  protectors  I 
have  ever  used  are  cottonwood-veneer  wrap- 
pers. I  put  these  on  with  wire,  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  notch  cut  into  the  edge 
about  half-way  up  and  only  hooked  once  to 
fasten  it,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  removed  to 
look  for  borers,  aphis  and  other  insects. 
These  wrappers  last  from  one  to  five  years, 
are  cheap,  handy  and  effective. 

Various  applications  and  washes  have  been 
used.  Each  year  someone  has  found  a  sure 
preventive,  but  without  exception,  so  far  as 
it  has  coipe  under  my  observation,  all  of 
these  fail  after  a  time.  Perhaps  the  best 
application  against  rabbits  is  to  smear  the 
tree  with  rabbit-skins,  or,  better  yet,  cut 
open  a  newly  killed  rabbit  and  rub  the  trunk 
with  the  rabbit. 
Almost  all  of  these  applications  lose  their 
effect  after  a  week's  hard  freezing  or  heavy 
rains,  and  are  therefore  unsafe,  for  one  is 
apt  to  neglect  applying  the  remedy  often 
enough.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  no 
wash  or  application  is  sufficient  for  one  year, 
as  claimed  for  so  many  of  them.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  no  application  not  injurious  to 
the  tree  is  effective  for  six  months,  and  in 
heavy  rains  or  freezing  it  is  not  effective  for 
six  weeks. 

The  best  means  that  I  knoAv  of  for  pro- 
tecting the  orchard  trees  from  mice  is  to 
keep  the  orchard  free  from  weeds,  particu- 
larly at  seeding-time.  A  mowing-machine 
will  do  this.  It  takes  cultivation  and  a 
hoe.  If  a  space  two  and  one-half  or  three 
feet  about  the  tree  is  kept  absolutely  clean 
of  weeds,  little  if  any  damage  will  be  done 
by  mice. 

No  form  of  wrapping  material  will  keep 
out  mice  unless  bound  closely  about  the  tree, 
which  is  sure  to  injure  it.  Mice  can  either 
burrow  under  or  crawl  over  and,  when  once 
inside,  the  wrapping  is  a  protection  for  them. 

Rabbits  do  far  more  damage  in  young 
orchards  than  any  other  rodent,  and  I  think 
the  cottonwood-veneer  wrapper,  which  can 
be  had  at  any  dealer  in  horticultural  supplies, 
is  the  safest  and  cheapest  and  the  most  con- 
venient protection  against  them. 

R.  B.  RuSHlKG. 


and  tar-paper  can  be  used,  but  from  neglect 
we  leave  these  on,  and  insects  hide  and  breed 
under  them. 

We  have  seen  veneer  wrappers  advertised 
and  I  suspect  they  are  all  right,  but  how 
tnany  farmers  avail  themselves  of  such  ? 

Horticulturists  tell  us  to  rake  all  the  trash 
from  around  the  trees  in  winter,  and  mound 
the  earth  up  to  a  foot  or  more  around  the 
trunks,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  mice, 
but  what  if  we  carelessly  forget  to  tear 
down  the  mounds  when  spring  comes?  I 
imagine  the  trees  would  start  roots  in  this 
mound,  and  when  time  wears  it  down  we'd 
have  a  tree  with  a  part  of  the  roots  uncov- 
ered, where  the  aphis  could  have  a  time  "all 
of  their  own." 

We  tried  screen  wire,  and  it  worked  all 
right  for  about  a  year,  but  it  soon  rusted 
out,  and  left  the  trees  with  no  protection. 
Then  we  tried  chicken-netting,  wrapping  it 
around  the  trees  to  protect  them  from  the 
pigs  and  the  rabbits,  but  forgot  to  loosen 
them,  and  the  wires  grew  into  the  trees. 

At  the  present  we  have  something  that 
satisfies  us  very  well,  and  I  think  we  will 
continue  to  use  it.  It  is  one-fourth-inch 
galvanized  netting,  known  among  hardware 
dealers  as  hardware-grade  wire  cloth.  In 
fact,  a  coarser  weave  could  be  used,  say 
three  or  even  two  meshes  to  the  inch,  instead 
of  four.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  fine  enough 
to  keep  out  the  mice  as  well  as  the  rabbits. 

For  small  trees  we  use  a  strip  of  twenty- 
four-inch  wire  cloth,  six  inches  wide,  and 
bend  it  in  a  circle,  so  that  when  it  is  put  on 
the  trees  it  overlaps  about  an  inch  or  two. 
We  make  this  just  as  we  would  to  put  it 
on  the  tree,  and  when  we  get  ready  we  just 
spread  it  apart,  slip  it  on  and,  as  it  is  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone  all  right,  that  is  about 
all  there  is  to  it. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  mighty  deep  snow 
here  in  Indiana,  unless  there  were  a  crust 
on  top,  to  give  Br'er  Rabbit  a  chance  to 
gnaw  above  the  twenty-four-inch  mark. 

We  push  it  into  the  ground  so  the  mice 
will  not  go  under,  and  even  the  taiischief- 
hunting  pig  must  be  contented  to  just  look 
through,  or  rub  off  a  coat  of  mud  on  it, 
which  hurts  nothing. 

If  the  trees  grow  too  fast  or  we  get 
careless,  we  think  it  will  unwrap,  instead  of 
cutting  into  the  tree,  and  for  larger  trees  or 
larger  hogs  it  is  possible  that  thirty-inch 
wire  cloth  cut  in  ten  to  fifteen  inch  strips 
would  be  better. 

It  is  also  possible  that  these  protectors 
will  partially,  if  not  wholly,  prevent  sun- 
scald.  Taken  all  in  all,  I  think  it  is  by  far 
the  best  tree-protector  I  have  seen  for  the 
average  farmer  where  he  only  sets  out  a  few 
trees. 

Most  of  the  hardware  dealers  have  this 
wire  cloth  ;  if  they  haven't,  they  will  get  it 
for  you,  or  you  might  order  it  of  one  of  the 
mail-order  houses  which  advertise  in  this 
paper.  Get  the  material,  and  make  them 
yourself.  We  note  that  the  Purdue  Experi- 
ment Station  uses  these  protectors. 

Omer  R.  Abraham, 


One  Good  Method 

Rabbits,  mice  and  other  things  go  to  make 
the  rearing  of  an  orchard  unpleasant  for  its 
owner.  A  great  many  trees  are  ruined  each 
year  by  rabbits,  but  rabbits  are  useful,  and 
we  cannot  advocate  wiping  the  rabbit  out 
of  existence. 

Field-mice  also  add  to  the  list  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  and  they  are  here  to  stay, 
it  seems,  so  it  behooves  us  to  furnish  the 
preventive  rather  than  search  for  the  cure. 

Newspapers  and  even  corn-stalks  can  be 
wrapped  around  the  trees,  and  protect  them 
from  the  chisel-toothed  rabbit.    Even  rags 


Several  Good  Methods 

There  are  two  wasfces  known  to  be  quite 
effective  against  the  attacks  of  rabbits  and 
mice.  Fall  spraying  of  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  diluted  one  to  ten,  and 
used  for  the  control  of  scale  insects,  aphis, 
and  the  like,  is  a  repellent  to  quite  a  degree 
against  rodents.  Another  wash  is  made  as 
follows :  Slake  a  peck  of  good  stone-lime  in 
soapy  water,  dilute  this  to  a  thin  consistency, 
and  add  one-half  gallon  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  four  pounds  of  sulphur  and  one  gallon 
of  soft  soap.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
painted  with  this  in  late  fall. 

Probably  the  most  effective  and  certain 
preventive  is  by  means  of  mechanical  tree- 
protectors,  for  paper,  wood  veneering  and 
wire  screen,  having  a  quarter-inch  mesh, 
are  the  best  known.  Both  tar-paper  and  the 
wood  veneering  should  be  taken  off  in  late 
spring,  as  they  may  harbor  injurious  insects, 
such  as  woolly  aphis,  and,  too,  they  do  not 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Where  veneering  can  be  ob- 
tained cheaply,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
tar-paper.  The  wire  screening  may  be  left 
around  the  trunk  without  any  danger 
throughout  the  year  and  is  equally  effective 
against  rabbits  and  mice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wire  screen  is  more  expensive.  A  piece 
two  feet  high  by  one  foot  long  will  cost  about 
three  cents,  while  a  veneer  protector  can 
be  bought  usually  for  about  half  a  cent. 

In  all  events  it  is  well  to  practise  general 
orchard  sanitation  as  a  preventive  means  for 
these  pests.  Rubbish  attracts  rodents.  A 
small  mound  of  earth  about  the  base  of  the 
tree  is  quite  effective  against  mice,  where 
the  orchard  is  kept  clean  elsewhere. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 


Rabbits  Don't  Bother 

I  have  tested  many  methods  of  protecting 
fruit-trees  from  rabbits,  and  have  found  the 
following  remedy  the  most  effective : 

Make  a  thick  whitewash  of  lime  and  water, 
and  to  every  three  gallons  of  the  wash  add 
one  quart  of  fish-oil.  Mix  well,  and  apply 
freely  to  the  trunks  of  the  young  trees  with 
a  medium-sized  paint-brush. 

I  usually  go  over  the  trees  the  first  of 
October  and  again  in  March,  and  have  never 
lost  a  tree  from  girdling.   D.  B.  Phillips. 


Busy  asphalt-diggers  in  Trinidad  Lake 

Natural  asphalt  is  the 
life  of 

Genasco 

the  Trimdad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

And  natural  oils  are  the 
life  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt.  They  do  not 
evaporate  when  exposed 
to  sun  and  air  like  the  oils 
ot  coal-tar  and  other  resid- 
ual pitch  roofings.  This 
is  why  Genasco  does  not 
crack  and  leak  and  go  to 
pieces.  It  stays  lastingly 
waterproof. 

Mineral  or  smooth  sur- 
face.   Fully  guaranteed. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  the 
seams  of  roofing  without  dauby  cement, 
and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  with 
Kant-leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll. 


The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

lAlgest  producers  of  utphalt.  aod  IftrgMI 
inaQUfftotur«rfl4>f  reftdy  rooeng  La  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


New  York 


CroES-section  Genasco  Stone-surface  Roofing 
gaW^Sg^tgggWasRI  Gravel 
^^■■^■■1  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


- -—-r^^^™^— ^^^s  xnniuaa  I^Ke  Asphalt 
^^^^'^^^^:^^C^=::^Lj=  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 

CLARK'S  DOUBLE   ACTION  CULTI- 

VATOR AND  HAR- 
ROW. The  most  won- 
derful farm  tool  ever  in- 
vented. Two  harrows  ia 
one.  Throws  the  dirt  out. 
i  then  in,  leaving  the  land 
level  and  true.  A  labor 
saver,  a  time  saver,  a  crop 
maker.  Perfect  centre  draft.  Jointed  pole.  Beware  of 
imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today  for  FRB8 
Booklet,  "Intensive  Cultivation." 

CUTAWAY    HARROW  CO. 
8S4  Main  St.  Higganum,  Conn. 

AGENTS  100%  PROFIT 


Most  perfect  and  valuable  Com* 
'  bination  of  fcoolg  ever  invented,  Selli 
at    sight    to   Farmers.  Plmnber% 
Machinists,  Antomobile  Owners,  in  stores  and  the  home. 

Made  of  Drop  Forged  high  grade  carbon  steel.  One  agent  in 
Essex  County,  N.  after  a  6  days'  canvass  ordered  100  toola. 
His  profit  9100.00.  Big  snap  for  agents.  Sample  free  to  workerflu 

T.  THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  2746  Wayne  St.  Dayton,  OIn» 

Learn  an  Automobile 

We  teach  you  by  mail.    First  les- 
son free.  Employment  from 
the  start.  Agency  for  a  fine 
selling  car  after  you  grad- 
uate. Address:  C.A.GOEV'S 
SCHOOL  OF  M0T0RIN6,0ept.24, 
(10)  1424-26  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago 

SECURED    OR    FEE  RETURNED. 

Froo  Fatant  Book,  Selling  Guide  sn* 
List  of  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  o( 
Inventions.    Advice  Free.  Send  sketcll. 
FARNHAM  *  SUES,  Altys.,  682  F.  SI.,  Washington,  0.  C. 


PATENT 


Lowest  Cost— Best  Service 

No  matter  what  your  power  needs 
write  at  once,  for  the  Lcf-I 
Free  Book  tellsall  tacts 
about  engines.    Get  posted  £E=t- 
on  what's  what  in  the  power  • 
world.  Don't  make  a  mistake. 
Buy  rightthe^rsttlme.  Thou- 
sands of  Leffei  engines  are  dis- 
placing gasoline  engines  be- 
cause they  are  more  depend- 
able— more  simple — more  dur- 
able and  more  economical.  Let 
us  prove  it  to  you. 

LEFFEL 

Steam  Engines 

work  harder  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  engine  you  could 
buy.  Made  to  run  any  machine  on  your  farm.  Burnsl 
any  old  wood  or  rubbish  around  the  place  for  fuel. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  Don't  decide  on  your  , 
engine  before  you  get  the  Leffel  Book  that  tells 
all  the  facta  about  Gasoline  and  Steam  power 
outfits  and  their  relative  value  to  you.  Don't 
wait— write  postal  now.  Address 
lames  Leffel  &  Company 
i^ox  266>  Sprinefield,  Ohio^ 
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Why  Rent  a  Farm 

BU'l  be  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  mostof  your 
hard-earned  profits?  Own  your  own  farm. 
Secure  a  Free  Homestead  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Albertii.  or 
purchase  land  in  one  of  these 
districts  and  bank  a  profit  of 
#10.00  or  #iaK.dO  an  acre 
every  year. 

Land  porcha9ed  three  years 
ago  at  SIO.CX)  an  acre  has  recently 
changed  hands  at  $25.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.    You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  miiedfarm- 
ing  and  >rrain  growing  in  the  prov- 
laecs  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  In  Western  Cauada- 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areaa,  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
homes  for  mllliong. 

Adaptable  soil,  healthful  elimate, 
flplendtil  schools  and  chnrche«  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers'  rates,  descriptive  litera- 
ture "Last  Best  West."  how  to  reach 
the  country  and  other  particulars,  write 
to  Sup't  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, or  to  the  Canadian  Gov't  Agent. 

H.  H.  willuhb 

413  Gardner  Bld^^  Toledo,  Ohio 

i.  S.  CRAWFORD 
30  Syraense  Saving^s  Bank  Bld^.,  Syra«n9P,TS.T. 
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THE  IDEAL 
HOME  COUNTRY 

lies  in  the  wide  territory  traversed  by  the  Southern  Ry, 
System.  From  the  high  lauds  of  the  Appalachians,  with 
ihaidry.  healthy  dimau,  to  the  Piedmontsectioa,  with  its 
heaiTf  yielding  lands,  on  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
Vfheseevery  crop  thrives — somewhere  in  this  broad  territory 
fou  can  find  a  place  Just  suited  to  your  needs  and  means. 

Land  prices  ranere  from  $15  to  $50  per 
acre.  The  first  year's  crop  often  more  than  returns 
the  purchase  price, 

AH  grasses,  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  known  to  &e 
temperate  zone  thrive  in  the  Southeast.  Alfalfa  grows 
neady  everywhere — 4  to  6  tons  per  acre  not  uncom- 
mon— $  1 5  to  $22  per  ton  paid  locally.  Apple  orchards 
net  $100  to  $500  an  acre.  Truck  gardening  yields 
$200  to  $400  per  acre — even^hing  else  in  proportion. 
The  Southeast  is  the  farmer's  paradise. 
We  have  booklets  giving  full  information  ot  cooditKms 
in  each  Southeastern  State.  Address 
M,  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industnal  Apt. 

Southern  Railway.  Room  32 
Washingrton,  D.  C. 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  NaUon's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
CROWING  SECTION— 


along  the 

AQanfic  Coast  line 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  Sonth  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
■WILBrE  McCOT,    I        E.K.  CLARK, 
A.&  I.  Agt.for  Florida,  |  A.4  I.Agt.forVirgliila 
Alabama.  Geortria,    1     and  the  Carollnaa, 
JacUsonTille,  fla.     |     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Homeseekers— Attention! 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  production  of  grains,  grasses,  live  stock 
and  truck  crops.  Fertile  and  attractive  farm  lands 
may  be  had  at  very  low  prices.  Write  me  at  once 
for  free  descriptive  literature. 

ILF.Smith,  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  S,  Nashville,  Teiin. 

F.\RM  FOR  PROFIT  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
"'Nation's  Garden  Spot."  Leads  other  localitieafor  vesg- 
etablee.  fmits  and  staple  farming  on  small  capital. 
Homeseekers  and  investors  write  Carolina  Trucking 
Development  Co..  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington.  N-  C. 

Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 


FAKMERS  are  invited  to  settle  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  where  they  will  find  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  first-class  markets  for  their  products 
and  plenty  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Garden  and  Orchard 


Celery  for  Winter 

ALL  our  celery  that  is  already  fairly  well 
blanched  at  the  end  of  the  open  season 
t  is  usually  used  up  or  put  on  the  market 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  from  Thanks- 
giving to  New  Year's.  It  may  be  protected 
from  freezing  by  suitable  covering  in  the 
field,  or  taken  up  and  packed  closely  together 
in  trenches  or  in  a  root-cellar,  or  even  some 
outbtiilding  where  safe  from  frost  and  kept 
in  the  dark  and  with  roots  moist.  I  pack 
mine  under  the  benches  in  an  unheated  (or 
but  partially  heated)  part  of  my  Little  green- 
house. For  home  use,  a  lot  of  stalks  may 
be  trimmed  as  for  sale,  and  packed,  wrapped 
in  moist  sphagnum  moss,  tightly  in  a  box  of 
suitable  size,  the  box  stood  up  so  that  the 
plants  will  stand  upright.  The  top  of  box 
is  left  open  so  that  just  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
are  exposed.  An  ordinary  cool  cellar  is  a 
good  place  for  it. 

Celery  to  be  kept  until  midwinter  or  later 
must  be  more  carefully  handled.  We  do  not 
fully  blanch  it  before  storing.  I  usually 
plow  a  furrow  or  two  towards  the  rows  from 
each  side,  then  draw  the  soil  toward  the 
plants  with  the  hoe,  from  underneath  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  force  a  more  upright,  com- 
pact growth,  and  the  plants  are  then  ready 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  proper  time  for  storage. 
The  leaves  at  time  of  taking  up  should  be 
perfectly  dry  and  not  frozen.  Otherwise  we 
put  this  job  off  as  late  as  seems  safe.  I 
leave  a  part  of  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots, 
and  trim  off  all  the  older  and  partially 
decayed  outer  leaves,  then  pack  the  plants, 
upright,  on  the  bottom  of  a  cool  but  frost- 
proof root-cellar,  working  sandy  or  mucky 
soil  (if  I  can  get  it),  or  my  ordinary  loam, 
carefully  between  the  plants  so  as  to  cover 
the  roots  and  keep  them  covered  with  moist 
earth.  The  room  should  be  kept  entirely 
dark.  For  a  somewhat  milder  climate,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  New  Jersey,  storage  in 
outdoor  trenches  will  answer  first  rate,  and 
is  practised  by  commercial  growers.  They 
usually  shake  all  the  soil  off  the  roots  and 
pack  very  closely.  The  trenches  are  dug 
about  a  foot  in  width  and  deep  enough  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  leaves  come  about  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Drainage 
must  be  perfect  so  that  no  water  will  ever 
stand  in  the  trenches.  They  are  covered 
with  A-shaped  troughs  of  boards,  and  these 
with  litter,  coarse  manure,  etc.,  so  as  to 
keep  out  frost,  and  the  celery  will  be  safe 
from  harm  until  time  for  marketing  it.  The 
plants  usually  blanch  beautifully  in  cellar 
or  trench  storage.  If  you  have  a  cellar 
that  is  suitable  for  keeping  potatoes,  roots, 
apples,  etc.,  and  have  a  spot  to  spare  in  a 
dark  comer,  you  can  try  cellar  storage  for 
a  hundred  or  two  of  your  celery-plants  for 
winter  along  these  lines.  You  will  enjoy 
the  tender,  brittle  and  sweet  stalks,  and  be 
ready  to  have  more  of  them  another  year. 
Give  it  a  triaL  « 


have  no  bruised  specimens  among  them.  By 
this  treatment  they  will  dry  out  and  shrivel 
considerably. 

Another  method  is  to  dip  a  piece  of  the 
vine  from  three  to  six  inches  long  below  the 
bunch,  remove  all  diseased  berries  and  put 
the  shoot  in  a  bottle  of  water,  set  or  hung 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  grapes  will  not  touch 
the  bottle.  The  storing-room  should  be 
dry  and  have  a  constant  temperature  of  forty 
to  forty-five  degrees,  if  possible.  Darkness, 
while  not  essential,  is  desirable  for  the 
storing-room.  If  the  grapes  are  to  be  kept 
long,  a  tablespoon  ful  of  not  too  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal  should  be  put  in  each  bottle. 
The  bunches  should  be  examined  every  week 
and  all  decaying  berries  removed.  A  few 
days  after  the  stems  have  been  inserted  into 
the  bottles,  the  water  that  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  stems  should  be  replaced.  The  claim 
is  made  that  grapes  can  be  kept  for  six  to 
eight  months  by  this  treatment  under  perfect 
conditions. 

Still  another  method  that  gives  promise 
of  being  valuable  in  a  comfnercial  way  is  to 
immerse  the  fruit  in  a  three-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  commercial  formalin  for  about  five 
minutes.  After  removing,  place  on  netting 
or  some  open  material  to  drain  and  dry. 
When  treated  in  this  way,  before  becoming 
fully  ripe,  and  stored  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  dry  and  cool,  the  fruit  is 
preserved  for  a  considerably  longer  period 
than  when  left  without  treatment. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


Manures  for  Next  Yeeir's  Garden 

'T^HE  gardening  season  for  1911  is  now  over. 
*■  I  have  again  seen  plenty  of  proof  of 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  get  full  crops  and 
full  returns  without  the  freest  use  of 
manures.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
even  more  lavish  in  covering  the  soil  with 
manure  for  next  year  than  ever.  The  sub- 
urban home  gardener  often  finds  it  difficult 
and  expensive  to  secure  what  manure  he 
wants  or  should  have  for  his  garden.  But 
from  now  on  he  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  chances  to  secure  it.  Sometimes  a  sup- 
ply can  be  had  from  a  near  blacksmith  shop, 
or  from  someone  in  the  city  or  village  who 
keeps  a  horse  or  horses,  or  a  cow  or  cows, 
or  poultry',  or  pigeons.  In  the  late  fall  or 
during  winter  a  team  may  be  hired  at  a 
comparatively  low  rate,  and  manure  be 
placed  in  your  garden  at  not  more  than 
reasonable  expense.  It  is  up-hill  work  to 
raise  good  garden  stuff  without  plentj'  of 
manure.  By  watchfulness  we  often  find  go^ 
chances  to  procure  it.  It  is  worth  some 
effort 


What  to  Do  with  the  Asparagus 
Bed 

IT  IS  time  to  mow  off  the  old  stalks. 
Gather  them  and  remove  them  from  the 
patch  before  the  seeds  are  shed.  They  may 
grow  and  fill  the  bed  with  little  plants.  It 
will  do  the  bed  no  harm,  but  a  lot  of  good, 
to  cover  it  heavily  with  good  old  manure, 
inore  for  food  than  for  protection.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  fertilizer  may  be  given  in  place 
of  the  manure,  or  as  an  addition  to  it.  It 
is  not  easy  to  overfeed  asparagus. 


Preserving  Grapes 

FROM    New   York  comes   the  question  in 
regard  to  preserving  grapes  in  their  nat- 
ural state. 

There  are  a  number  of  means  employed 
to  extend  the  life  of  fresh  grapes.  Among 
these  are  the  sealing  of  the  cut  ends  of  the 
stems  of  the  bunches  with  paraffin,  then 
storing  the  bunches  in  paper  bags  or  paste- 
board boxes,  one  bunch  in  a  bag  or  box. 
These  should  be  hung  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  dry  and  cool. 

Another  method  is  to  place  the  bunches  in 
dry  cork  or  sawdust  or  bran,  taking  care  to 


Sure  Proof  that 

Elephant  Head  Boots 

are  the  best  rubber  boots.  The 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  began  mak- 
ing rubber  boots  45  years  ago,  pro- 
ducing 60  pairs  a  day.  Its  output 
has  grown  to  10,000  pairs  per  day. 
This  enormous  g^rowth,  far  beyond 
that  of  any  other  company,  proves 
the  quality  of  Woonsocket  Boots. 
And  the  Elephant  Head  Boots 

Are  the  Best  Rubber  Boots 

this  company  ever  made,  being  its 
latest  and  most  perfect  product — the 
result  of  45  years'  experience  in  boot- 
making.     They  are 
strong,  long- wearing 
and  easy-fitting. 
Sold  in  every  town  and 
village  in  America. 
Ask  for  them  and 

Look  for  the 
ELEPHANT  HEAD 
Trade-Mark 

It  appears  on  all  Woon- 
gocket  boots  and  shoes. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.   

Wooasocket,  B.  L  Elephant  Hea<] 


Song-Sparrow 


THE  song-Sparrow  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
most  versatile  of  our  native  sparrows  ; 
he  has  a  "song"  for  every  condition  of 
our  variable  vernal  season.  Even  the 
bright,  warm  days  of  winter  will  cause 
him  to  sing  a  few  strains  of  music,  thus 
displaying  a  happy  heart. 

It  is  his  cheerfiil  disposition  that  makes 
him  the  fine  bird  that  he  is,  and  not  his 
feathers,  for  in  dress  he  is  just  an  ordi- 
nary sparrow ;  his  back  is  streaked  with 
black  and  brown  ;  the  under  parts  whit- 
ish, with  streaked  sides  and  breast,  the 
black  merging  into  a  "spot"  on  the  center 
of  the  latter. 

In  early  spring  he  will  be  found  about 
the  farmstead  as  well  as  in  orchard  and 
field ;  at  this  season,  too,  he  frequents 


the  town,  selecting  gardens  with  plenty 
of  shrubbery  or  trees.  As  the  nesting 
season  draws  near,  he  will  return  to  the 
thickets,  preferably  those  near  water. 

With  their  two  or  three  broods  of  five 
or  six  birds  each,  in  a  season,  the  song- 
sparrows  would  soon  overrun  the  land 
were  it  not  for  the  large  numbers  of  their 
natural  enemies. 

"Their  food,"  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "con- 
sists of  animal  matter,  insects,  with  occa- 
sionally a  spider  or  snail,  thirty-four  per 
cent.,  and  vegetable  matter,  mostly  seeds, 
sixty-six  per  cent.  And  much  wild  fruit 
is  eaten  in  July  and  August,  but  this  diet 
is  largely  abandoned  when  the  weed-seed 
harvest  is  mature."  H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Nooember  II,  1911 
Plants  Running  Out? 

A  NEIGHBOR  asked,  "Does  the  strawberry- 
^plant  run  out?"  He  said  he  had  bought 
five  thousand  plants  of  several  varieties, 
among  them  one  thousand  Crescent. 

That  all  these  varieties  contained  plants 
that  bore  small,  worthless  fruit,  although 
showing  like  plant  resemblance. 

Our  answer  was  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  the  strawberry-plant  running  out. 
so  far  as  to  identity  in  kind  is  concerned, 
than  there  is  of  the  Concord  grape  or  the 
Baldwin  apple  running  out  where  care  is 
taken  to  keep  it  pure. 

The  fact  is,  his  plants  were  either  taken 
from  old  beds,  or  from  beds  of  new  plants 
grown  from  old  bed  plants,  where  thousands 
of  seedlings  spring  up. 

These  seedlings  always  show  deterioration 
in  variety  and  often  in  habits  of  plant 
growth. 

From  plant  appearance  it  is  hard  to  detect 
the  true  from  the  seedling,  but  in  the  fruit- 
ing the  difference  is  seen. 

The  practice  of  growing  plants  from  old 
beds  has  become  so  common  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  pure  plants. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  strawberrj'- 
plant,  but  the  same  evil  results  come  from 
taking  plants  of  the  raspberry  and  black- 
berry from  old  plantations.  Seedlings  will 
spring  up  in  these  and  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
will  be  inferior  to  the  original  in  fruit. 

We  have  the  Iceberg  White  berry.  Birds 
are  very  fond  of  them  and  scatter  the  seed 
all  over  the  place.  Being  white,  these  seed- 
lings are  easily  detected,  and  all  of  them 
show  inferior  fruit. 

The  only  safe  way  with  these  fruits  is  to 
grow  plants  in  new  beds  each  year  from 
plants  known  to  be  pure,  and  to  grow  the 
raspberry  or  blackbeiry  from  root-cuttings 
taken  from  pure  plants.  Digging  plants 
promiscuously  from  old  beds  will  not  do  if 
you  wish  genuine  stock.  We  know  this 
causes  extra  work,  and  in  our  rush  to  get  so 
much  done  we  take  other  plants  and  the 
result  is  failure.  Nurserymen,  perhaps,  do 
these  things,  and  incalculable  harm  comes 
to  the  public  thereby.  Why  not  return  to 
right  and  safe  methods  of  keeping  the  stock 
pure  ?  J.  H.  Haynes. 


Benefits  from  Sweet  Com 

MY  PRtiCTiCE  has  been  right  along  to  plant 
a  big  patch,  or  patches,  of  sweet  com.  We 
get  the  ears,  and  these  are  always  in  good 
demand  at  prices  that  insure  double  the 
profits  from  field-corn.  We  have  the  stalks 
during  late  summer  and  fall  to  feed  to  our 
cows  to  help  make  milk.  There  isn't  any- 
thing much  better  for  that  purpose.  This 
fodder  comes  at  a  time  when  pastures  are 
usually  very  short.  The  ears  that  were  left 
on,  including  the  larger  nubbins,  are  broken 
off  the  stalks,  and  saved  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. I  used  to  fatten  my  pigs  with  such 
remnants.  Not  keeping  that  kind  of  stock 
now,  I  give  the  sweet  corn  to  my  ducks, 
capons,  to  hens  or  geese  intended  for  early 
slaughter,  and  not  only  get  fat  fowls,  but 
meat  of  superior  quality'.  I  never  had 
sweeter  pork  than  when  made  on  sweet  com. 
The  stalks,  especialb'  of  the  earlier  varieties, 
are  cut  as  wanted  for  feeding.  No  need  of 
cutting  them  up  in  a  cutting-box.  Cattle 
will  eat  every  portion  of  them  at  this  time. 
The  balance  are  cut  and  put  in  shocks  and 
hauled  for  feeding  as  wanted.  The  ears  and 
nubbins  that  are  pulled  off,  however,  must 
be  spread  out  in  a  dry  and  airy  room  to  cure. 
Corn  that  is  too  soft  will  easily  spoil.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  it  on  a  kiln 
and  thus  expose  it  to  dry  heat.  Seed-corn 
will  need  particular  care.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  freeze  while  the  least  bit  soft, 
nor  exposed  to  killing  heat  in  kiln-drying. 


Winter  Cold-Frame 

COLD-FRAME    plants    are    so    much  better 
than  hotbed  plants  that  it  pays  those 
interested  in  the  garden  to  have  a  good  one. 

In  constructing  such,  we  use  two  frames 
instead  of  one.  This  gives  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  plants  in  severe  weather.  The 
smaller  frame  is  three  and  one-half  feet 
wide  and  six  and  one-half  feet  long.  The 
outer  frame  is  one  foot  each  way  larger  than 
the  inner.  This  gives  a  six-inch  space  all 
around  the  inner  frame,  and  this  is  filled 
with  dry  sawdust  well  packed.  The  larger 
frame  is  one  foot  deep,  the  inner,  eight 
inches. 

We  use  shallow  frames,  because  the  plants 
do  not  become  spindling  in  growth.  Where 
deep  frames  are  used,  the  plants  necessarily 
seek  the  light  above  and  become  unwieldly. 
A  glass-covered  sash  is  fitted  air-tight  on 
the  inner  frame.  The  outer  frame  is  cov- 
ered with  a  sash  having  oiled  canvas  over 
it,  making  it  water-proof.  In  very  cold 
weather  a  strip  of  carpet  or  other  material 
is  kept  over  the  inner  sash.  On  mild  days 
the  outer  sash  is  removed  to  give  light  to 
the  plants,  and,  if  so  that  it  is  safe,  the  inner 
sash  is  raised  to  admit  air. 

We  select  a  site  having  good  ex^iosure  to 
the  sun  and  free  from  heavy  cold  winds.  If 
slightly  rolling,  so  much  the  better.  Our 
plants  are  grown  in  the  open  ground  and 
transplanted  when  there  is  danger  of  freez- 
ing weather.  The  plant-bed  contains  the 
best  soil  obtainable  and  the  under  soil  is 
well  stirred  to  give  the  young  plants  chance 
for  root-growth.  If  the  frames  are  painted, 
they  will  last  several  years.  J.  H.  Haynes. 
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GARDENING 

By  T.  Greiner 


«W'  "S-  *  ■*  'ift^  iwww*"  *  V    w'  "ST  * 

The  Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth 

SAYS  Mephisto  to  Faiist  (according  to 
Goethe)  :  "Xhe  best  means  to  make 
you  young  at  a  hundred  years,  believe 
me,  is  to  manure  the  land,  the  produce  of 
which  you  harvest,  with  your  own  hands." 
The  advice  to  seek  close  touch  with  nature 
and  work  in  open  and  pure  air  is  worthy  of 
coming  from  a  better  source  and  be  given 
in  good  faith,  rather  than  with  a  sneer.  The 
other  day  I  found  our  good  and  kind  county 
judge  in  his  home  garden,  a  short  trolley 
ride  from  his  office  in  the  court-house.  It 
was  the  finest  sample  of  intensive  gardening 
that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
with  justifiable  pride  and  satisfaction  that 
the  judge,  who  is  not  a  young  man  but  feels 
young,  told  me  of  doing  all  the  work  in  that 
good-sized  garden  with  his  own  hands,  and 
of  the  fresh  vegetables  he  had  in  such 
abundance  all  season  long  and  so  much  bet- 
ter than  he  could  get  in  the  markets.  He  has 
found  his  fountain  of  eternal  youth,  and  I 
saw  in  this  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  is 
justly  noted  for  the  clearness  and  common 
sense  of  his  decisions  when  on  the  bench, 
and  for  his  kindly  and  fatherly  ways  of 
dealing  with  first  offenders  that  are  brought 
before  him  for  sentence. 


Enormous  Tops,  but  Little  Root 

I  would  like  to  know  what  use  one  could 
make  of  radish-tops.  The  much-mentioned 
Sakarajima  radish,  or  Mammoth  Japanese,  is 
certainly  a  wonder  so  far  as  the  production 
of  leaves  is  concerned.  Grown  from  seed 
sown  August  1st,  they  beat  any  other  radish 
in  amount  and  dark,  healthy  color  of  leafage. 
What  little  root  there  is  has  about  the  flavor 
of  the  Black  Spanish  winter  radish,  but 
they  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  worm 
attacks.  Unless  the  tops  can  be  used  for 
greens,  or  for  some  other  good  purpose,  it  is, 
at  least  in  my  case,  a  waste  of  space  and 
opportunity  to  plant  the  Sakarajima.  One 
row  of  some  good  standard  sort  of  winter 
radish,  like  California,  or  Russian  Mammoth 
White,  or  even  Black  Spanish,  is  worth  a 
hundred  rows  of  the  Japanese  Monster  Top. 


Care  of  Stored  Beets,  Etc. 

Mangels  and  other  beets  stored  in  an 
ordinary  cellar  are  especially  subject  to 
deterioration  by  wilting.  The  top  layers 
soon  lose  their  brittleness  and  succulence, 
and  then  are  of  less  value  for  cutting  up  and 
feeding  to  any  kind  of  stock  than  when  they 
are  yet  fresh.  Storage  in  a  regular  outdoor 
root-cellar  is  far  preferable.  But  we  always 
want  a  good  supply  to  have  easily  accessible, 
so  we  can  feed  them  regularly  and  daily  to 
our  cows  and  to  our  fowls.  The  latter  take 
quantities  of  them.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bet- 
ter way  to  keep  them  fresh  in  the  ordinary 
house  cellar  than  by  covering  them  care- 
fully with  a  layer  of  sods  cut,  say,  two 
inches  thick,  from  an  old  pasture.  In  the 
spring  these  sods  may  be  piled  up  outdoors, 
with  alternate  layers  of  stable  manure,  and 
thus  left  to  decay,  and  if  watered  occasionally 
in  a  dry  time  with  liquid  manure,  all  the  bet- 
ter. Later  on  the  heap  may  be  shoveled  or 
spa^ded  over  a  few  times,  and  by  fall  will 
have  made  an  excellent  potting-soil,  or  soil 
for  the  greenhouse-bench. 


Care  of  Other  Stored  Roots 

Turnips  are  not  so  apt  to  wilt  as  beets. 
Winter  radishes  are  particularly  so,  and  car- 
rots to  some  extent.  The  best  way  with  win- 
ter radishes  is  to  cover  them  with  slightly 
inoist  sand,  and  keep  them  in  low  enough 
temperature  that  they  will  not  start  into 
growth.  A  light  covering  of  old  sacking 
(burlap)  will  keep  carrots  and  other  roots  in 
good  shape  in  ordinary  cellar  storage.  If 
there  is  danger  of  their  drying  out  too  much, 
a  little  water  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  cov- 
ering from  time  to  time,  not  enough,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  soak  through  and  cause 
the  carrots  to  rot. 


Rhubarb  for  ^^inter 

It  is  now  time  to  dig  up  a  few  clumps  of 
rhubarb  to  have  them  in  reserve  for  winter 
forcing.  This  winter  rhubarb  is  far  more 
brittle  and  delicious  than  what  we  can  grow 
in  open  air  in  its  regular  season.  Leave 
plenty  of  soil  on  the  clumps,  and  leave  them 
outdoors  under  a  shed  or  in  some  place 
where  we  can  easily  get  at  them  later  on, 
even  after  a  deep  snowfall.  After  the  clumps 
have  become  frozen  solid,  they  can  be  used 
for  forcing  at  any  time.  A  dark  corner  in 
a  warm  cellar  is  a  good  place.  A  spot  three 
or  four  feet  square  will  give  you  quite  a 
number  of  messes  during  the  winter.  Pack 
the  clumps  in  rather  closely  together,  upon  a 
layer  of  soil,  and  cover  with  soil  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  a  few  inches  over  the  crowns,  and 
then  let  them  grow.  If  not  dark  enough,  put 
a  box  around  the  bed,  and  cover  it  so  as  to 
exclude  the  light.  Try  half  a  dozen  plants 
in  this  way,  anyway. 


Storage  of  Apples 

A COLD-STORAGE  plant  means  to  most  farmers 
a  huge  commercial  affair  with  various 
uses,  one  of  them  being  to  prolong  the  life  of 
fresh  fruit,  especially  apples. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  advantages  in 
the  commercial  storage  center,  to  which 
growers  can  ship  their  fruit,  to  be  stored 
until  they  see  fit  to  sell  it.  More  ideal  con- 
ditions of  storage  are  attained  in  the  big  con- 
cern than  are  possible  in  the  ordinary 
fruit-cellar. 

A  storage-house,  properly  managed,  main- 
tains a  uniform  low  temperature  of  about 
thirty-two  degrees.  It  has  the  proper  degree 
of  humidity,  a  point  at  which  fruit  will  not 
shrivel,  nor  yet  be  liable  to  molds  and  mil- 
dews. It  has  a  continuous  circulation  of  air 
to  all  parts  of  the  chamber,  to  insure  an 
even  refrigeratioti.  Finally,  it  has  constant 
change  of  air,  in  order  to  remove  impure 
gases  arising  from  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter. The  cold-storage  plant  of  to-day  tisually 
does  furnish  these  conditions,  but  neverthe- 
less there  are  very  great  advantages  in  hav- 
ing a  small  storage  of  one's  own. 

The  time  that  elapses  between  picking  and 
storing  fruit  may  be  several  weeks,  if  the 
fruit  must  be  shipped  to  a  distant  storage. 
If  the  picking  is  done  in  warm  weather,  the 
delay  in  getting  to  the  storage  may  be  very 
disastrous,  especially  to  early  apples.  If  the 
grower  had  storage  for  the  perishable  sum- 
mer and  fall  apples,  the  customary  glutted 
market  in  August  and  September  would  dis- 
appear, and  failure  would  certainly  be  turned 
to  success. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  keeping  all 
varieties  of  apples,  several  points  should  be 
adhered  to  most  rigidly  : 

1.  Store  only  A  No.  1  fruit.  Allow  no 
wormy,  diseased,  or  bruised  specimens  to 
slip  in. 

2.  Pick  apples  that  are  still  hard,  but  that 
are  fully  developed  in  size  and  color. 

3.  Wrap  in  unprinted  newspaper.  If  the 
cellar  is  apt  to  be  either  very  dry  oi;  very 
moist,  another  wrapper  of  oiled  paper  should 
be  wrapped  over  the  newspaper. 

4.  Have  fruit  cool  throughout  the  package 
before  it  enters  the  cool  cellar.  Usually  the 
smaller  and  tighter  the  package  is,  the  better 
will  the  fruit  keep. 

A  very  cheap  and  suitable  cellar  for  stor- 
ing apples  can  be  made  of  concrete,  prefer- 
ably with  a  hollow  wall.  The  walls  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  under  the  ground,  so  as 
to  be  naturally  cooled  by  the  earth.  The 
cellar  is  cooled  by  ventilation,  also.  In 
warm  weather  usually  the  inlet  and  outlet 
valves  are  opened  only  at  night,  and  in  cool 
weather  they  may  be  opened  during  the  day. 
In  order  to  have  the  air  somewhat  tempered 
before  entering  the  cellar,  the  inlet  is  placed 
severity-five  feet  or  more  away  from  it,  and 
connects  with  it  by  means  of  a  tile  pipe  laid 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  inlet  proper  is  at  the  top  of  a  pipe 
standing  perpendicularly  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  ground.  It  consists  of  a  revolving 
hood  attached  to  the  pipe.  The  wind  con- 
trols this  hood  and  creates  a  forced  draft 
through  the  tile  pipe  into  the  cellar.  The 
warm  air  passing  through  will  be  cooled,  and 
much  moisture  of  condensation  will  remain 
in  the  pipes,  instead  of  entering  the  cellar. 
The  outlet  should  be  through  the  roof,  and 
should  be  larger  in  cross-section  than  the 
inlet.  With  a  little  experience  one  can  learn 
to  operate  the  ventilator  so  as  to  secure  an 
even  low  temperature  at  practically  no  cost. 

A.  J.  Rogers^  Jr. 

Make  a  second  and  most  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  all  fruit  and  vegetables  before 
placing  them  in  storage-pits  or  cellar-bins. 
The  least  abrasion  of  the  skin  on  fruits  will 
be  rot  later  on,  and  a  speck  of  rot  at  this 
time  will  mean  an  entirely  ruined  product  in 
midwinter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
products  it  may  contaminate  and  spoil  by 
coming  in  contact  with  them.  Reject  all  of 
these  undesirable  products  at  once,  and  thus 
save  handling  them  in  a  worse  condition 
after  you  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  storing 
them. 

Of  National  Importance 

Convention  of  National  Grange,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
November  12-24,  1911 


Farmers'  Institute  Workers'  Convention,  Columbus, 
Ohio.   November  1315,  1911 


Second  Conference  of  State  Grange  Executive  Com- 
mittees (Progressive  State  Granges),  Columbus, 
Ohio.    November  14-26, 1911 


National  Horse  Show,  New  York  City.  November 
18-25,  1911 

American  Road  Congress,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
November  20-23,  1911 


National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Washington. 
November  27-30,  1911 


Horse  Show,  Chicago,  Illinois.   November  27— 
December  2,  1911 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago, 
Illinois.    December  2-9,  1911 

American  Society  of  Equity,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Decembers,  1911 

Poultry  Show.  New  York  City. 
December  5-9,  1911 


The  Gulf  Coast  Poultry  Show,  Victoria,  Texas. 
December  6-9,  1911 

National  Mid-Winter  Sheep  Show,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.    December  13-16.  1911 


Great  Mid-West  Poultry  Show,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
December  14-19,  1911 


No  Cold  in  California 
Crops  Pay  for  Your  Farm 


Are  you  dreading  the  approach  of  cold 
weather?  Do  you  hate  to  see  the  time 
come  when  you  will  be  shut  in  by  the  cold, 
sleet  and  snow  ?  Do  you  realize  how  cold 
weather  practically  robs  you  of  four  or 
five  months'  earnings? 

Would  you  like  to  get  a  new  location 
where  crops  will  grow  all  the  year  'round  ? 
Would  you  like  to  make  those  lost  four 
months  count?  Then  go  to  California  this 
winter. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell  there, 
but  we  do  want  to  see  the  country  built 
up.  We  want  the  business  of  ten  times  ^s 
many  people  as  are  now  located  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  We  wish  to  take  in  the 
settlers.  We  want  to  haul  out  their  crops. 
Every  additional  prosperous  family  means 
more  passengers  and  freight.  You  will 
see  therefore  why  the  Santa  Fe  created  its 
Colonization  Department  and  why  we  can 
afford  to  give  you  only  the  truth.  We 
want  ambitious  people  willing  to  work  to 
help  this  land  produce  in  its  wonderful 
way. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  in  the  heart 
of  wonderful  Golden  California — land  of 
sunshine.  It  is  250  miles  long  and  100 
miles  wide.  Only  about  200,000  people 
live  there  now.  Its  farms  are  producing 
wonderful  crops,  and. its  people  are  con- 
tented and  fast  gaining  independence  and 
accumulating  bank  accounts.  Ten  times 
as  many  people  would  be  equally  prosper- 
ous. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  acquire 
land,  as  the  owners,  too,  are  anxious  for 
new  settlers.  The  newcomer  is  welcomed 
and  assisted  by  his  neighbors.  We  will 
gladly  put  you  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
that  land  itself.  We  will  give  you  the 
names  of  those  who  offer  homes  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

One  particularly  interesting  proposition 
is  a  wonderful  plan  whereby  half  of  your 
crops  pay  for  your  farm.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  farms  only  are  available  under  this 
plan,  but  they  are  most  desirable  land  and 
situated  in  one  of  the  finest  counties  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  tracts  are  40 
acres  and  you  agree  to  turn  over  one-half 
the  gross  proceeds  of  crops  from  35  acres 
each  year  until  the  farm  is  fully  paid  for. 
Only  5  per  cent,  interest  is  required  and  a 


reasonable  first  payment.  You  will  be  car- 
ried if  you  should  have  a  crop  failure. 

Not  many  opportunities  such  as  this  are 
offered.  Those  who  act  quickly  will  get  a 
San  Joaquin  Valley  farm  that  will  make 
them  a  competence. 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  tell  you 
much  about  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Enough  to  say  only  a  few  words  about  its 
most  delightful  climate,  wealth  producing 
soil  and  wonderful  variety  of  crops. 

January  is  like  our  June  and  so  things 
grow  all  the  time.  June,  July  and  August, 
of  course,  are  warm,  but  it  is  dry,  not  en- 
ervating heat.  The  nights  are  cool  and  the 
heat  is  wanted  to  make  money  for  every- 
body in  the  summer  fruit  ripening  season. 

The  soil,  rich,  deep  and  fertile,  under 
irrigation,  produces  abundant  and  varied 
crops.  You  can  have  something  to  market 
every  month.  Alfalfa  grows  several  crops 
a  year  and  eventually  you  may  have  a  suc- 
cession jDf  fruit  including  prunes,  apricots, 
melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit, 
olives,  grapes  and  raisins. 

You  ought  to  read  about  this  country 
and  then  go  see  it.  See  it  this  winter 
while  work  is  slack  with  you.  You  can  go 
cheaply.  The  Santa  Fe  runs  comfortable 
tourist  sleeping  cars  in  which  the  trip  can 
be  made  at  least  expense.  Full  informa- 
tion about  trains  and  fares  will  be  gladly 
given. 

Mail  this  coupon  or  write  to-day.  Get 
our  literature  about  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  our  monthly  land  journal,  "The 
Earth,"  for  six  months  free.  Let  us  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  owners  offering  the 
wonderfully  liberal  half  crop  payment 
plan. 


C.  L.  SEAGRAVES. 

Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2251  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  literature  about  San 
Joaquin  \'alley  and  land  on  half-crop-payment 
plan,  also  "The  Earth"  six  months. 

Name...'  

Address  


REPEATING  RIFLE 

You  can  buy  no  better  gun 
for  target  work  and  all 
small  game  up  to 
200  yards. 


Model 

20       _  ^„  _ 

Without 
change  ot 
mechanism  it 
handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges 
perfectly.     The  deep  Ballard 
rifling  develops   maximum  power  and 
accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

Tlie  solid  lop  i»  prolection  from  defective  cartridEes — prevents  powdetand 
cases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection  never  lets  ejected  shells 
apoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate  repeal  shots.  With  simple  take- 
down construction,  removable  action  parts.— least  parts  of  any  .22— itis  the 
quickest  and  easiest  lo  clean.  A  sreat  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer. 
Tie  136  page  .^Kzn&ri  catalog        ,77  _  _ 

will  help  yon  decide  what  rifle        /Aff//iaril/l^ll'ff€WJnS  LA 
best  tnits your individnaldeiiici.        ,      „,.„       _  _ 
Send  3  ttampi  for  it  today.  WiUow  Street    New  Haven,  Conn, 


Rat  Bis-Kit  Paste 

The  new  Poison  in  the  Tuba 

Just  press  tube,  poison  spreads  itself.  Use  on  any  kind 
of  bait.   Guaranteed  to  exterminate  rats,  mice,  roaches  or 
money  refunded.  Full  size  tube  25^  at     drW90iste  or  direct.  (Send 
coin  or  stamps.)     THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO. ,  45  N.  Limettone  St.,  SpringfieM.  O, 


Mo  Stump  can 
the  Hercule» 


Triple 
Power 


Big  Stumps  Pulled 

Quick  and  Easy 

Full3  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  ot  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  GO  per  cent  lighter, 
400  per  cent  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  30 
days'  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee  to  replace, 
free,  all  caetings  that  break  from  anj  causa 
whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safe- 
ty to  mc?n  and  team.  Accurate  turning  means 
light  draft.  Mail  postal  for  free  book  show-  J 
photos  and  letters  from  owners.  TeUs 
how  to  turn  stump  land  into  big 


money.  Special  introductory  price  proposition  will 
interest  you.   Write  now, 

BBRCULES  MFO.  CO.,    178— 17th  St. 
CcnterrlUc,  Iowa 


Head  work  Shop 

Perfected  Pointers  from  Practical  Persons 


Farm  and  Fireside,  November  II,  1911 

Steel  Shingles,  Tighteote 
Galvanized,  Last  a  Lifetime 


VELLASTIC  is  the 
underwear  you  will  like 
for  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  its  velvety  fleece  and  for 
its  snug,  easy  fit. 

VELL-AST/c 

Ribbed  Fleece -Lined  Underwear 

VELLASTIC  is  all  thatits  name 
implies — soft  like  velvet  and  elas- 
tic. Though  medium  in  weight 
it  affords  perfect  protection 
against  colds,  draughts. 

The  inner  fleece  won't  wash  away, 
knot  or  mat.  VELLASTIC  is  won- 
derfully darable.  And  no  underwear 
is  more  finely  finished  or  made  in 
more  perfectly  proportioned  sizes. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children  !| 

In  Separate  Garments  and  Union 
Suits,  at  50c  and  up.  Medium  in 
weight.  At  your  dealer's.  Write 
for  the  Bodygard  Book  No.  65. 


UnCA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  New  York 

Makers  o(  Bodygard  Under- 
Tvears^  including  Lambs- 
down,  T-wolayr,  Springtex 
and  Airyknii, 
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SEE 

THAT  SHUTTLE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning'i 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quiokly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents,  S. 
Perrine  says  *'Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  *  SoId  11  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  S1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  larg'e,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle.,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
yoQ  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 

A  T"  C  IVI  T  C  8end  sketch  or  model 
r  /V  1  £.1  1>  1  S  for  FKKE  SEARCH. 
Books.   Ad-rlce.   Searches  and  I>  IT"  E* 

me  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  A  JTV  J-i  M—t 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Protects  the  Horse 

o  KEEP  the  horse 
from  biting  a  sore, 
put  a  strong  hal- 
ter and  a  strong  girth, 
or  belly-band,  on  the 
horse,  and  take  a 
pole  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, long  enough  to 
go  from  halter  to  girth, 
and  with  a  little  crook  to  it,  so  it  will  not 
rub  his  breast.  Fasten  a  strong  string  to 
each  end  of  the  stick.  Fasten  one  end  to 
the  halter  and  the  other  end  to  the  girth 
between  the  fore  legs.  With  this  device  the 
animal  can  be  pastured  with  the  assurance 
that  he  can't  get  to  his  sore.       Jim  Carr. 


the  stanchions  and  to  draw  the  attachment 
into  position  again.  (The  attachment  should 
be  placed  in  position  under  the  crown  board 
of  the  stanchions  and  supported  by  wooden 
pins  or  nails.)  A  pin  placed  behind  the 
lever  will  make  the  catch  -s  unnecessary,  if 
the  operator  wishes  to  open  all  at  orice. 
This  attachment  is  simple,  inexpensive  and 
efficient. 


Carries  Eggs  to  Mcirket 

HERE  is  a  de- 
vice for  car- 
rying eggs  where 
they  are  deliv- 
ered to  custom- 
ers in  the  city. 
It  is  made  of 
ordinary  plaster- 
ing lath  planed  smooth  and  nailed  together 
with  small  nails.  Two  strips  are  nailed 
together  in  V-shape  for  each  comer.  The 
bottom  is  made  of  thin  board  nailed  to 
narrow  strips  on  the  inside  of  each  side. 
The  bail  is  made  of  heavy  wire  with' a  suit- 
able piece  of  wood  as  a  handle.  The  carrier 
can  be  made  to  hold  any  number  of  cartons 
one  desires  to  carry.  (Cartons  hold  one 
dozen  each.)  Pile  the  cartons  up  and  meas- 
ure them  to  get  the  inside  measurements  of 
carrier.  I  have  one  holding  thirty  dozen 
and  another  holding  twenty-four  dozen. 

A.  J.  Magee. 


For  a  Row  of  Stanchions 

WELD  together  fairly  heavy  wagon-tires  the 
length  of  the  row  of  stanchions.  At 
intervals,  the  distances  between  each  stan- 
chion, rivet  crosspieces  cut  from  a  tire  or 
band  iron,  about  three  inches  by  one  inch. 
A  similar  piece  of  iron,  though  preferably 
heavier,  is  fastened  by  rivets  at  the  point 
where  the  lever  is  wanted  for  manipulating 
the  contrivance.  The  lever  should  be  about 
two  feet  in  length,  bolted  at  the  bottom  to 
an  upright  between  the  stanchions,  giving 
good  play.  About  six  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom there  should  be  another  hole  through 
which  a  bolt  may  be  placed,  connecting  it  to 
the  crosspiece  before  mentioned,  which  is 


1^ 


-n   n  n 


bent  downward  in  position  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  stubs  which  move  the  stan- 
chions. To  facilitate  ease  of  operation,  a 
short  piece  may  connect  the  lever  with  the 
crosspiece.  In  the  free  end  of  the  lever  a 
hole  may  be  forged  in  which  to  insert  cords, 
operated  through  pulleys,  with  which  to  close 


What 
Heat 

for  yoiff 
House? 


A  Aimer  for  tlif  &: 
wlio  Is  tbout  to  bmU 
»  Be«  hone  crnib  o 
oU  hniM  ccnfarttUe 


This  Heat 
Primer  is 
free.  Send 
for  it  today 

It  tells,  in  non- 
technical lan- 
guage, just  what 
you  ought  to 
know  about  the 
various  methods 
of  heatinghouses.i 
It  tells  how  hot! 
water  heats  and 
how  ste  im  heats 
and  the  d  i  tl'erence 
between  the  two. 
It  points  out  the 
shortcomings  of 
hot  air— in  fact, 
covers  the  whole 
subject. 


There  is  another 
winter  coming.  Does  it 
mean  stove  drudgery,  excessive 
coal  bills  and  only  a  partly 
heated  house  for  you? 

Don't  blame  the  weather;  don't  blame  the  house; 
don't  blame  those  stoves  of  yours — they  are  doing 
the  best  they  can.  Instead,  put  in  a  modern, 
sanitary,  adequate,  economical  Pierce  Heating 
Equipment — a  steam  or  hot  water  system  that  is 
a  success  in  over  200,000  homes.  Pierce  Boilers 
are  built  to  meet  every  heating  requirement.  They 
are  particularly  adapted  to  a  cellar  of  a  farm  house, 
because,  while  heating  thoroughly  every  room  in 
the  house,  they  do  not  heat  the  cellar,  so  that 
vegetables  stored  there  are  not  affected. 


Bdlers  and  Radiators 


There  is  a  Pierce  Boiler 
exactly  suited  to  your 
needs.  The  one  shown 
here  is  the  "  Modem  " — 
one  of  200  styles. 


Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce 
Mfg.  Co. 

264  James  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Showiooms  in  principal  cities 


Vermin-Proof  Chicken-Roost 

AFTER  having  my  fowls  tortured  at  night 
by  vermin  which  crawled  from  their  hid- 
ing-places in  the  walls,  I  devised  the 
following  plan  for  a  roost  which  I  have 
found  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  as 
follows : 

For  a  roost  of  a  given  number  of  poles, 
have  twice  as  many  iron  rings  (about  five 

inches  in  diam- 
eter) made  at  a 
blacksmith  shop. 
Then  stretch  a 
large  wire  (A) 
about  eight  inches 
from  the  wall  on 
each  side  and  about 
four  inches  lower 
than  you  wish  the 
top  of  the  roost  to  be.  These  wires  should 
be  passed  through  small  holes  bored  in  the 
walls  at  each  end  of  the  house,  stretched 
good  and  tight,  and  fastened  on  the  outside. 

Then  suspend  the  rings  (RRR)  from  the 
rafters  by  means  of  wires  (BBB)  so  that  they 
will  barely  touch  the  wire  A,  then  make  the 
rings  (RRR)  secure  to  the  wire  A  by  means 
of  small  wires  wrapped  around  each  ring 
and  the  wire  A.  After  a  similar  structure 
has  been  made  on  the  other  side,  the  arrange- 
ment is  ready  for  the  poles,  which  should 
be  smooth  saplings  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  cut  nine  inches  shorter  than 
width  of  the  house,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  taken  in  and  out  of  the  rings. 

Besides  being  vermin-proof,  this  roost  has 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  constructed  and 
sanitary  from  the  fact  that  the  roosts  do  not 
have  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  or  other 
support  which  would  catch  the  droppings. 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Cherky. 


Apple-Drying  Horse 


II 


N    MAKING  this 

horse,  go  to  the 
woods  and  get  two 
poles  about  six  feet 
long  and  three 
inches  thick.  Split 
these  and  you  have 
the  legs.  Get  one 
pole  the  desired 
length  of  the  horse 
and  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  for 
the  top  rod.  Two  others,  the  same  size, 
make  a  connection  between  the  legs ;  holes 
being  bored  in  the  uprights,  shaved  clean  of 
the  bark,  and  notches  cut  in  the  uprights  to 
hang  the  strings  in, 

I  find  this  method  superior  to  the  old,  as 
the  strings  are  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
dry  away  from  each  other,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  liability  to  rot  or  mold,' 

The  garret  makes  an  ideal  place  to  dry 
the  apples,  as  it  is  not  only  free  from  bugs 
and  insects,  but  is  away  from  the  dust  and 
dirt  that  is  sure  to  be  floating  in  the  air,  if 
the  house  is  situated  near  the  road, 

Sherman  Sloter. 


A  Barn  Cabinet 

There  is  little 
excuse  for  any 
fanner  not  having 
a  sufficiency  of 
home-made  handy 
devices  in  which 
to  store  various 
articles  and  save 
labor.  Especially 
is  this  true  when 
such  can  be  con- 
structed out  of 
dry-goods  or  gro- 
cery boxes,  and  that  is  what  may  be  said  of 
the  cabinet  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  can 
be  made  any  size  desired,  and  if  put  together 
right  will  be  practically  mouse  and  rat  proof. 
The  drawers  are  convenient  in  which  to  put 
robes,  blankets,  and  tlie  like,  and  the  shelves, 
or  compartments,  in  the  upper  arrangement 
are  convenient  for  holding  brushes,  nails, 
hammers,  wrenches  and  other  small  tools.  It 
is  a  handy  place  to  store  small  seeds,  con- 
dition powders,  liniments  and  medicines  for 
farm  animals.  Albert  Baker. 


Cement  Feeding-Floor 

THIS  feeding- 
floor,  t"e  n  by 
forty  feet,  is  made 
entirely  of  ce- 
ment, with  the 
feeding  -  trough 
(B)  around  two 
sides,  or  three  sides  if  desired.  It  affords  an 
excellent  place  for  fattening  hogs  and 
quickly  pays  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  feed, 
A  great  feature  of  this  floor  is  the  sloping 
board  (A),  on  which  the  feed  is  poured,  sav- 
ing the  trouble  of  getting  among  the  hogs 
to  feed.  The  ends  of  the  trough  are  left 
open  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned,  and  the  floor 
is  built  slightly  sloping.     Grover  Miller, 


In  order  to  prevent  the  outlet  of  a  tile- 
drain  from  freezing,  crumbling,  and  later 
clogging  the  opening,  use  a  sewer-pipe,  one 
size  larger  than  the  tiling,  to  make  the  outlet. 


GALVANIZED 


Edwards  Tighteote 
Galvanizing  m  e  a  u  a 
that  each  and  ©verj'  on© 
of  our  steel  shingles  is 
dipped  in  molten  zino 
after  the  ehJnple  is  cat 
out.  Edges  as  well  as  sides 
are  completely  protected  by  our  heavy  galvaniz- 
ing- Last  three  time^s  as  longr  as  sheets  with  raw 
edges  exposed  to  rain  and  snow. 

Edwards  Interlocking 
''Reo"  Steel  Shingles 

Anybody  can  put  on  an  Edwards  Eoof.  Only  ham- 
mer and  nails  required. 

Write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Catalog  Na  1158.  It 
tells  yon  all  about  the  Xen  Thousand  Dollar  Guaran- 
ty Bond,  which  insures  every  Edwards  "REO"  Steel 
Shingle  Boof  against  destruction  by  lightning  for  all 
time. 

Special  Cash  Money-Making  Proposition  for  ono 
man  who  writes  for  it,  in  each  community. 

Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote 
you  cost  of  an  Edwards  Eoof,  freifflit  prepaid. 

(5»)  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

llOS-1158  Lode  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Latest  ManiifaoturerB  o£  Steel  BooSiig  Mateml  in  the  World. 


FEEHMlIilS 


For  over  forty  years  1 
we  have  made  a 
business  of  building 
Feed  Mills,  with  the 
result  that  our  present 
types  of  machines  em- 
body all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a 
view  of  easy  opera- 
tion, long  life  and  large 
capacity.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes  of 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 

Also  Windmills, Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  HI. 


KODAK 


means 
photography 
with  the 
bother 
left  out. 


No  dark-room  for  any  part  of  the  work ; 
loading,  unloading,  developing,  printing,  all 
by  daylig)U,  YOU  can  readily  make  good 
pictures  by  the  Kodak  system.  It's  inexpen- 
sive too. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Kodaks  and 
Brownies  (they  work  like  Kodaks)  free  at 
dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.. 
382  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STOP!  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  ai 


United  States  Bonded 
Engine.  Boras 

kerosene,  distillate. 


gas,  gasoline. 
Consider  these 


2  to  60  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Send  postal  tods.r  for 
Illustrated  Catalog. 


12 — Advantages — 12 

1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  Ko  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th.  Eajily 
portable;  mouDted  anywhere.  5tli,  Everj  engine 
part  and  horse  power  guar»nte«J.  6th,  Abso- 
lutely frost  proof-  7th,  PositWely  most 
economical  runtiiiig  engine  made.  Sifa,  Only 
en^e  with  pulley  on  both  sides.  9th,  Small 
pulley  ou  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  machinefl. 
lOtfa,  Perfect  lubrication,  cooling  &  ignition. 
11th,  Lowest  cost  engine  in  the  world.  12th. 
Made  by  reputable  firm,  60  years  in  businesa. 

United  States  Engine  Works 

1507  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sandow  $ 

2'/2H.  p.  Stationary- 
Engine— Complete 
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Gives  ample  power  for  all  farml 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts—  I 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— L 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect! 

fovernor— ideal  cooling  system.  \ 
Tses  kerosene  (coal  oili,  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  sras 
Sold  on  15  days'  trial.  YOUB 
MONEY  B.A^CK  IF  YOUf 
ABE  NOT  SATISFIED.  k 
5-:rcar  jronclad  guarantee.  Sizes! 
2S6  to  20  H.  P..  at  proportionate  < 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship.  ' 
Postal  brings  full  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en-  ^ 
gine  in  your  locality.  (Uei^Jyg  Canton  Av.\ 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Sapply  Co.,"^  Detroit,  Mich.' 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPR9NGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  spring 
wagoD.  therefore  fruit,  vegeiables.  eggs,  etc., 
bring  more  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition. 
UaTTcy  Spring  Co.,  JSy-13thSt,  Baeine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEEO 


m 


And  Make 

$25aWeek 

Trapping"  this  Fall 

VICTOR 
TRAPS 

are  sure  to  go  and 
'sure  to  hold.  Every 
genuine  Victor  Trap 
is  pierced  with  a'v" 

J^sk  yourDeater 

Insist  on 


.Traveling  Salesmen^ 

and  Saleswomen  Wanfed 

Earn  While  You  Learn.  We  now  have  on  file 
lettcTrs  from  thousands  of  Wholesale  and  Manufac- 
turing firms  who  are  anxious  to  employ  Salesmen 
and  Saleswomen  capable  of  earning'  from  $1,000.00  to 
$10,000.00  a  year  and  expenses.  No  former  experi- 
ence needed  to  get  one  of  these  good  positions.  We 
will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman in  eight  weeks  by  mail  and  our  Free  Employ- 
ment Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learn- 
ing Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars,  list  of  good  openings  and  testimonials 
from  over  a  thousand  persons  we  have  recently 
placed  in  good  positions. 

Address,  Nearest  Offlce,  Dept.  1 84 

National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
Oiicago  New  York  Kansas  City  New  Orleans  Seattle  U.S.  A. 


Work  at  Home 

Weaving  Rugs  and  Carpet 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 

$4  A  DAY 

Easily  Made 

We  start  men  and 
women  in  a  profitable 
business  on  a  small  in- 
vestment. Write  quick 
for  prices  and  Loom  "Book, 
REED  MFCl.  CO.,  BOX  A,  SPKINGFIELW,  OHIO 

EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Save  dealer's  profits. 

Bigf  Factory,  Bigf 
Sales,  23  Styles 

Kg  traveling  salesmen,  small 
^    expense,  prices  low.  Every- 

thing guaranteed.  Free  samples  by 
rmall.  Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
I  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River:— 

Incliefl  high     Medium  Weight     Extra  hettvy  (all  No.  D) 

39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

47  26c  per  rod  40o  per  rod 
55  32c  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  42  E.Maumee  St..  Adrian.  Mich. 


■Wirea 
9 
10 
12 


ELEGANT  THIN  MODEL 


20 


WATCH 


Hunting  case,  beautifully  enjTraycd,  gold  finished  throughout,  stem  vrindft  atem 
■et,  filted  with  7  rubj  jeweled  American  lever  movement,  guaranteed  20  jears; 

with  long  gold  plated  chain  for  Ladies  or  vest  chain  for  Gentfl. 


$3.95 


1 1  ear  Guarantee  ~   -^^^  ___ 

IF    YOU     SEE     IT     YOU     WILL     BUY  IT-- 

Let  UB  HcnO  it  without  expense  to  you  V.  0.  D.  expreaa  charges  paid  by  us,  for 
•nomination  ut  your  nearest  expresa  oflTioe  and  if  yon  think  it  a  bargain  and 
equal  in  appearance  to  any  Sl&.OH  finished  watch  pay  the  express  agent 
J8.95  and  it  is  youra.  Mention  if  you  want  Ladies',  Men's  or  Boys*  size, 
M.  C.  FAR8ER,  E37.  217  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


Fattening-Coop 


A  St^ 


orm 


Door 


PATENTS 


For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards, 
Etc.,  and  Information  of  Intense 
Interest  to   Inventors,  send  8c 

 postage  for  on r  new  128-p.  book. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEX,  Dept.  49,WASHINGT0N.  B.C. 


MORE  EGGS  Thirty  Days 

Feed  your  hens  green  bone,  cut  with 
a  Steams  Bone  Cutter.  We  wilUend 
you  one  to  try,  free,  for  the  next  30 
days.  If  your  hens  don'tlaylotsmore 
eggs,  don't  pay  for  it. 
Write  to-day  for  catalog  and  booklet, 
**How  to  make  poultry  pay.'* 

E.C.Stearns  S  Co..  Box  1 2,  Syracuse,N.  Y. 


WANTED -MEN 

BRAKEMEN,  FIREMEN,  ELECTRIC 
MOTORMEN,  CONDUCTORS, 
TRAIN  PORTERS 

Hundreds  put  to  work.  865  to  61B0  per 
moQth,  500  more  wanted.  ElKperienre 
unnecessary.  Application  blank  and  map 
of  new  lines  free.  Give  age  and  position 
wanted.   Enclose  stamp. 

I.  Railway  C.  I.,  No.  36    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THIS  fattening-coop  can  be  made  any  size 
desired.  It  has  a  slat  front,  with  the 
slats  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  chickens 
to  eat  and  drink  out  of  the  little  troughs. 
The  floor  is  also  made  of  slats,  which  makes 
the  coop  sanitary.     The  little  troughs  are 


LIVING  twenty-five  miles  from  the  nearest 
clumber-mill,  and  requiring  a  storm  or  out- 
side door  for  the  kitchen  door,  I  hit  upon 
this  plan  of  providing'  one  :  I  took  our  sum- 
mer screen  door,  and  covered  it  from  top  to 
bottom  with  linoleum,  tacking  it  neatly  in 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  which  pro- 
tects the  wire  screening.  It  is  first  rate  for 
keeping  out  the  cold,  too.  Now  I  have  the 
one  door  which  keeps  out  flies  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter.  Oil-cloth  or  matting 
could  be  used  if  linoleum  is  not  available. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Fleming. 


made  with  lids,  thus  protecting  the  food  and 
water  from  dirt  and  dust.  The  roof  is 
sloping,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  of  it 
in  rainy  weather.  A  box  of  gravel  or  oyster- 
shell  should  be  kept  in  the  coop.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  to  fatten  chickens. 

D.  D.  Lawson. 


-Feeder 

HERE  is  a  feed- 
trough  for  hens 
or  chickens  which 
is  very  handy  and 
easy  to  make :  A 
seven-eighths  -  inch 
board,  twenty  -  two 
by  six  inches,  will 
make  both  ends ; 
note  Fig.  1.  The 
four  strips  of  boards,  three  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  can  be  any  length  desired.  I 
make  mine  two  feet  for  chicks  and  four  feet 
for  hens.  The  top  strip  is  one  and  one-half 
by  seven-eighths  inches,  and  makes  a  good 
handle  to  carry  it  by.  Hens  can  eat  from 
entire  side  of  the  trough  without  standing 
inside.  James  E.  Kay. 


Pigeon-House  Kink 

THIS  trap  is  for  use 
at  the  holes  where 
the  pigeons  enter  the 
house.  As  will  be  seen, 
it  allows  pigeons  on 
the  outside  to  enter, 
while  those  on  the  in- 
side must  stay  there. 
It  is  made  of  heavy 
wire  and  fastened 
loosely  over  the  hole  by  two  double  tacks. 
This  trap  will  save  much  trouble  in  shutting 
up  pigeons,  for,  instead  of  going  out  in  the 
dark  to  close  the  entrance  holes,  the  traps 
may  be  dropped  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
pigeons  will  enter,  but  will  be  unable  to 
get  out.  Abner  B.  Shaw. 


To  Recut  Old  Files 

Dissolve  four  ounces  of  saleratus  in  one 
quart  of  water,  and  boil  the  files  in  it  for 
half  an  hour ;  then  remove,  wash  and  dry 
them.  Now  have  ready,  in  a  glass  or  stone 
vessel,  one  quart  of  rain-water,  into  which 
you  have  slowly  added  four  ounces  of  best 
sulphuric  acid,  and  keep  the  proportions  for 
any  amount  used.  Immerse  the  files  in  this 
preparation  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  accord- 
ing to  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  files ; 
then  remove,  wash  them  clean,  dry  quickly 
and  put  a  little  sweet  oil  on  them  to  cover 
the  surface.  If  the  files  are  coarse,  they 
will  need  to  remain  in  about  twelve  hours, 
but  for  fine  files  from  six  to  eight  hours  is 
sufficient.  Files  may  be  recut  three  times  by 
this  process.  The  liquid  may  be  used  at 
different  times  if  required.  Keep  it  away 
from  children,  as  it  is  poison. 

Elmer  R.  Merhow. 


Shelf 


Here  is  a  good 
way  to  make  a 
flower  -shelf  in 
front  of  one's 
windows.  Take  a 
piece  of  board  any 
size  desired.  Take 
four  staples,  and 
nail  two  of  them 
in  the  board  at 
each  end,  as  shown 
at  AA.  Then  put 
this  on  your  window,  and  eight  inches  above 
this,  on  both  sides  of  the  window,  nail  a 
staple  (BB).  Then  get  some  wire,  and  cut 
it  into  two  pieces  so  that  each  piece  is  one 
foot  long,  and  hook  this  in  the  staples. 
After  it  has  been  hooked  in,  it  can  be  painted 
any  color  desired.        Miss  Emma  Wiese. 


Slaughtering  Block 


place  the  fowl  in  the 
freely.  This  method 
humane  than  to  have 
the  ground. 


THE  following 
method  of  killing 
fowls  is  a  neat  and 
proper   one :     Set  a 
square  post  about  two 
feet    in    the  ground 
and   about   two  and 
one-half  or  three  feet 
(or  as  desired)  above 
ground.     After  clip- 
ping the  fowl's  head 
off  (for  this  I  prefer 
a  corn-cutter  or  knife 
to  a  hatchet  or  ax), 
box,  where  it  will  bleed 
,  to  my  notion,  is  more 
them  flopping  about  on 
J.  E.  Raiser. 


Pinch-Bar 

A 


£3 


NYONE  that  is 
handy  with 
tools,  or  any  black- 
smith, can  make 
^  this  bar.  Take  a 
bar  of  tool-steel  or  an  old  car-spring,  and 
straighten  out.  Cut  off  two  and  one-half 
feet  for  the  bar.  C  is  a  nail-claw,  with  V- 
shaped  slot  (A)  two  inches  long  and  three- 
eighths  inch  wide  at  tip.  It  is  four  inches 
from  C  across  to  D.  H  is  crowbar  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  at  point.  I  Rave  used  this 
bar  to  pull  nails,  spikes,  bolts,  staples  and 
to  take  off  old  shingles. 

To  temper,  heat  to  cherry  red  to  four 
inches  from  end,  put  in  wafer,  draw  out 
quickly  to  one  inch  of  end  till  it  barely 
dries,  then  polish  quickly  ;  when  the  straw 
color  turns  to  blue,  cool  off.  I.  B.  Gilmore. 


Belt  Adhesive 


IF  vou  are  troubled  with  slipping  belt  or 
you  run  your  belts  tight  (a  tight  belt 
should  never  be  run,  it  wears  the  bearings 
too  fast),  loosen  your  belt,  pour  some  tar, 
coal-tar  or  other  thick  substance  on  belt 
while  engine  is  running,  spread  it  smoothly, 
then  sprinkle  belt  with  a  good  coat  of  Port- 
land or  other  good  cement  or  ashes.  This 
will  make  the  belt  stick  to  pulley. 

Ray  Malcolm. 


To  Shield  Young  Plants 

THE  best  method  to  shield  any  kind  of  little 
plants  is  to  get  as  many  paper  trays  as 
you  can,  lard  trays  will  do,  and  lay  the  trays 
sideways  of  the  rows.  Mash  the  ends  in 
the  ground,  and  the  trays  will  protect  plants 
in  cold  or  hot  weather.  I  hope  this  method 
will  help  someone  to  raise  better  plants. 

W.  D.  WOMBLE. 


The  Third  Seat 

FINDING  the  third  seat 
which  is  sold  in  the 
stores  not  very  satis- 
factory, I  made  a  seat 
of  boards  about  six 
inches  wide,  with  a 
block  two  inches  wide 
in  the  corner  (A)  and 
a  brace  of  iron  from  B 
to  C.  The  seat  slips 
into  the  buggy  seat,  between  the  two  persons 
at  the  ends.  It  is  easy  for  the  third  person 
and  takes  up  very  little  room.  D  goes 
against  the  back  of  the  seat  and  E  on  the 
floor  of  the  buggy.  The  seat  may  be 
upholstered  if  one  wishes.      W.  W.  More. 


Why  Not  Try  It? 

IN  order  to  save  handling  the 
silage  in  the  silo,  fasten  a  cone 
made  of  tin  or  sheet  iron  to  the 
end  of  blower  pipe  above  the 
center  of  the  silo,  the  cone  to  be 
about  four  -r  six  inches  larger 
than  the  pipe  in  diameter,  and 
fastened  to  the  pipe  by  iron 
straps  long  enough  to  allow  free  passage  of 
silage.  In  operation  this  device  will  deflect 
all  the  silage  to  the  outer  wall,  and  the  han- 
dling of  silage  will  be  almost  un,necessary,  as 
the  center  of  the  silo  will  always  be  the  low- 
est in  filling.  Fred  S.  Summer. 


Safety  for  the  Gate 


SIMPLE  wood  gate-latch  is  ofteti 
much  needed  on  the  farm.  Here 
IS  one:  Take  a  piece  of  wood  (A) 
about  three  inches  long,  one  inch 
wide  and  one  inch  thick  ;  a  piece 
(B)  one  foot  long,  two  inches  wide, 
one  inch  thick,  and  a  piece  (C)  one 
foot  long,  two  inches  wide  and  one 
inch  thick.  Nail  these  pieces  as 
shown  in  sketch  so  when  the  gate  is  thrown 
shut  it  will  lift  the  latch  and  drop  down 
when  the  gate  is  closed.  The  gate  has  a 
projecting  piece  which  slides  on  B  as  it 
goes  in.  C  is  the  bump  which  the  gate  meets. 
When  the  gate  is  to  be  opened,  A  is  raised, 
which  lets  the  gate  out  again. 

Chas.  a.  McCarthy. 


For  Rainy  Weather 

SECURE  two  barrels, 
one  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  other.  Cut 
a  stave  off  about  two 
inches  (A),  then  get  a 
piece  of  tin  (a  can  will 
do)  and  nail  in  the 
barrel,  which  will  form 
a  square  trough  (B).  Then  place  the  larger 
barrel  under  your  eave  trough  and  the  other 
under  the  barrel  trough,  and  when  the  first 
is  full  it  will  run  to  the  second.  One  could 
have  three  barrels  as  well  as  two. 

J.  M.  Hamblin. 


Winners — September  25, 

Out  Come  the  Grubs  . 
A  Good  Drill  .... 
A  Handy  Wire-Splicer 
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.  J.  H.  Haynes 
.  C.A.  Veburg 
Aden  J.  Runkle 


You 
Can  Feel  Safe 

when  driving  home  at  night 
if  you  use  a  Rayo  road 
lantern. 

Its  strong,  white  light  re- 
veals the  road  ahead ;  the 
ruby  disc  in  the  reflector  is 
a  warning  in  the  rear. 

It  is  attached  to  the  vehicle  by  a 
simple  bracket.  Lift  it  off,  and  you 
have  a  first-class  hand  lantern. 

Rayo  lanterns  are  made  in  nu- 
merous styles,  sizes  and  finishes. 
They  are  the  strongest  and  most 
reliable  you  can  find, 
and  will  not  blow 
or  jar  out. 

All  Rayo  lanterns  are 
equipped  with  selected  Rayo 
globes,  clear,  red  or  green,  as 
desired.  Wicks  Inserted  in 
burners,  ready  to  light. 

Dealers  everywhere ;  or 
write  for  descriptive  circular 
direct  to  any  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated ) 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kero- 
sene Engine  shipped  on  15  days' 
FREE  Trial,  proves  kerosene 
cheapest,  safest,  most  powerful 
fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
engine;  if  not,  pay  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobiie  owners  are 
burning  up  so  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world's  supply 
is  running  short.  Gaaoline 
ic  9c  to  15c  higher  than  coal 
oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
three  pints  gasoline.  l?o 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil.   

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  "DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  handles 
coal  oil  successfully;  nses  alcohol,  gasoline  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  without  cranking.  Basic  patent — only  three  moving 
parts — no  cams — do  sprockets — no  gears — no  valves — the  utmost 
in  simplicity,  power  and  etrensrth.  Mounted  on  ekids.  All  sizes, 
2to  20h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  just 
before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  »ua.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home 
electric-lighting  plant.    Prices  (stripped),  $29.50  up. 

Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  en^ioa 
till  you  investigate  amazing,  money-saving,  power-saving 
"DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use  Costa  only  postal  to  find 
out.  If  you  are  first  in  your  neiphborhood  to  write,  we  will  allow 
yon  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Writel 

Detroit  Engine  WorkStl336ellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cyl- 
inders  can- 
not carboniza 


SO^^AND^l^QIMm  WORI\  SHIRTS 


'A  little  more  than  you  pay  for" — 

that's  why  President  Work  Shirts  are  so  popular. 

Whether  you  pay  50c.  for  the  "Regular"  or 
$1.00  for  the  "  Special  "  President  you  get  more 
real  quality,  more  real  comfort,  more  real  satis- 
faction than  it  is  possible  to  get  in  any  other 
work  shirt.  This  is  not  an  "idle  boast,"  it  is 
President  truth  from  President  wearers.  Seeing 
the  garments  will  prove  it  I 

Atyour  dealer's;  if  not,  send  us  bis  name,  your 
collar  size  and  price  in  stamps  for  sample  shirt 
and  book  of  new  patterns. 

The  President  Shirt  Co. 


10  West  Fayette  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


>ewing 
Lieather 


Reel. 
Natural 

Harness^  shoes,  canvas,  avrn-  Tension. 
iiigs,  strups,  anythiug  heavy  or  lielu.  Miikea 
locksLilch.     M;ibes  repairs  neat  and  quick.  Sells 
CD  sicliU    $1  prepaid.    Agents  gcUing  rich. 
C.A. Myers  Co.,  6326  Lexineton  Ave. .Chicago,  Hl.^ 
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TRAPPERS  GET  READY: 
BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 


Over  ten  million  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappers  of 
fiir  bearing  animals  during  the  coming  winter.  Any 
man  or  boy  living  in  the  country  can  add  a  goodly 
sum  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare  mo- 
ments. We  furnish  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  a  com- 
plete Trapper's  Guide  which  tells  you  the  size  of 
trap  and  kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different  animals, 
how  to  remove  the  skins  and  prepare  them  for 
market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  traps  and  baits  at 
lowest  prices.  We  receive  more  furs  direct  from 
trapping  grounds  than  any  other  house  in  the  world, 
therefore  can  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Our 
price  lists,  shipping  tags,  etc.,  are  also  FREE  for  the 
asking.  If  you  are  a  trapper  or  want  to  become  one, 
write  to  us  today.   We  will  help  you, 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
375  Fur  Exchange  Building      SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog.  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  w  ith  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women) 
robes,  rug^  or  gloves  when  so  orderedl 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse  hides  in  one 
shipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den- 
ver and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Get  onr  illustrated  catalogr  which 
irives  prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur 
goods,  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
"we  selL 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company* 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hens 
Need 

Green  Bone 

Greatest  of  all  egg- making 
foods.  Supply  it  fresh,  get  it  low 
priced.  Cut  it  at  home  with  a 

STANDARD 

Bone  Cutter  * 

The  cutter  that  handles  bone  in  all  conditions  and  doesn't 
breakdown.  The  favorite  everywhere.  It  always  makes 
good.  Its  easy  turning,  strength  and  nice  work  in  cutting 
bones  across  the  grain  please  every  user.  Don't  buy 
any  cuttertill  you  know  the  Standard.  Send  for  free  book. 

STANDARD  BONE  CUTTER  CO..         HiUord.  Mass. 


A  NEW  BOOK  just  pubUshed 
by  Geo.  H.  Lee,  the  poultry 
authority,  interests  all  poultry-  ' 
men.   Gives  new  and  valuable  , 
Ideas  and  much  practical  infor- 
mation in  compact  form — aplain 
and   forcible    presentation  of  ^  ' 
^    things  a  poultryman  must  know 
^    to  be  truly  successful.  One 
copy  will  be  mailed  free  to 
'^each  inquirer.  Address 
CEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1 1  27  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Net). 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chickSi 
heavier    £o%vls,  by   feeding  cut  bone;, 
LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

 p  cuts   fast,    easy,    fine ;    never  clogs. 

Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 
F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box   32    MILFORD.  MASS.  ■ 


MANN'S 


MAKF  HFN^  I  AY  ^^^"^  ^^es  are  hieh. 
niKIVC  nCnO  LHS  Toucan  doit  now.  send 
for  full  details  and  testimonials  in  our  52-page 
Illustrated  Book,  with  a  systematic  Record  and 
Expense  acc't,  showing  gain  or  loss  monthly 
for  1  year.   10c,  G.  9.  VIBBERT,  ClintonviUe.Conn. 


Poultry- Raising 


The  Poultry-House  Puzzle 

THERE  are  so  many  types  of  poultry- 
houses  that  one  who  contemplates  build- 
ing is  in  a  dilemma.  Shall  it  be  a 
double  roof  or  a  single  roof,  an  open-front 
house  or  a  closed  building?  Shall  it  have  a 
dirt  or  wooden  floor?  All  these  and  many 
other  questions  confront  the  novice. 

Briefly,  we  will  endeavor  to  describe  sev- 
eral styles  that  have  proved  successful  by 
manj'  years  of  service. 

The  closed  house  may  be  built  any  size  or 
shape  desired,  with  double  or  single  roof. 
These  houses  may  or  may  not  have  a  wooden 
floor,  but  the  essential  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  they  are  closed  on  all  sides, 
and  fitted,  of  course,  with  windows  and  a 
door.  This  type  is  usually  covered  with  a 
stout  building-paper,  shingled  or  clapboarded. 

Everything  is  done  to  make  the  house  as 
warm  as  possible,  especially  during  the  night. 
In  the  daytime  windows  may  be  raised  and 
door  may  be  opened.  Such  houses  are  all 
right  for  cold  climates,  if  due  precaution 
is  taken  to  ventilate  during  the  night  as  well 
as  during  the  day. 

Open-front  scratching-sheds  which  are 
attached  to  closed  buildings  allow  the  fowls 
to  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  make  closed 
buildings  more  tolerable  for  keeping  poultry. 

The  shed  roof  is  preferred  by  many  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  less  expensive  and  allows 
the  biggest  surface  to  face  the  sun.  The 
double  roof  is  preferred  by  others  for  the 
reason  that  it  allows  a  greater  air  space 
overhead,  and  such  buildings  are  claimed  to 
be  warmer  and  can  be  more  easily  ventilated 
by  apertures  in  the  roof. 

The  open-front  house  is  built  also  in  many 
styles.  The  idea  originated  by  reverting  to 
the  natural  houses  of  birds  in  a  wild  state, 
the  partridge,  for  instance.  It  was  observed 
that  fresh  air  did  not  injure  wild  fowls, 
then  why  should  it  injure  domestic  fowls? 
Such  a  house  is  built  after  the  plan  of  a 
closed  building  in  every  respect,  except  the 
front,  which  should  face  south  and  be  left 
open  except  for  an  inch-mesh  wire  netting  to 
guard  against  intruders  and  keep  the  fowls 
from  the  snow  in  winter. 

There  are  open-front  houses  used  all  over 
our  local  region  here  in  southern  New 
Hampshire,  all  built  after  the  same  plan, 
that  have  been  in  use  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  They  are  A-shaped  with  all 
sides  wind  and  storm  proof  except  the  south 
side.  This  is  covered  with  netting.  Each 
house  is  fitted  with  a  tight  double-boarded 
floor.  The  capacity  of  each  house  is  a  dozen 
fowls.  On  one  plant  alone,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  state,  there  are  over  seven 
hundred  of  these  houses.  Summer  and  win- 
ter, sunshine  and  storm,  the  fowls  live  com- 
fortably in  such  buildings.  For  twenty-five 
years  this  plant  has  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation, so  the  idea  of  open-front  houses  is 
not  a  new  or  an  untried  one. 

If  one  is  keeping  lightly  feathered  breeds, 
the  closed  house  with  open-front  scratching- 
sheds  is  to  be  recommended.  If  one  keeps 
heavily  feathered  varieties,  no  better  house 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN 
The  Steel  Shoe  Man 


Fortunes  Saved 

By  Wearers  of  Steel  Shoes 

I  want  you  to  know  about  my  Steel  Shoes  even  if  you 
never  buy  a  pair  in  your  life.    The  more  your  feet  bother 
you,    the   harder  you   are   on   shoes,  the  more  I  want 
you  to  read  my  free  book,  "The  Sole  of  Steel." 
I  just  want  you  to  know  why  mud,  brush,  water, 
snow,  ice,  are  all  alike,  all  good  footing,  if  you 
have  on  a  pair  of  my  Steel  Shoes.    I  want  to  show 
you  why  Steel  Shoes  will  cure  corns,  bunions  or  ca'" 
louses  if  you  have  them — or  how  to  always  keep  your 
feet  free  of  these  troubles.    I  want  to  show  you  how 
over  half  a  million  men  are  each  saving  about  $20.00 
shoe  money  a  year,  because  Steel  Shoes  outwear 
about  6  pairs  of  leather  shoes  or  rubber  boots.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that 


Protect  Your  Health 

Cold,  wet  feet  lead  to  lumbago,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  colds,  grippe,  bron- 
chitis and  even  pneumonia.    Steel  Shoes  insure  you  against  all  these  dangers, 
because  the  steel  sole  comes  up  one  inch  all  around  and  is  bound  to  the  leather 
by  a  riveted,  water-tight  joint.     Your  feet  are  powder-dry  in  Steel  Shoes,  per- 
fectly comfortable  all  the  time,  winter  and  summer,  and  secure 
against  injury  from  nails,  stones  and  all  sharp  things  that  rip 
through  leather  or  rubber  boots.    When  over  500.000  men  will  i 
never  do  another  day's  work  in  anything  but  Steel  Shoes  if 
they  can  help  it — isn't  it  time  for  you  to  investigate?  I 


Write  For  My  Free  Book  Now 


He 


Just 


a  postal  will  do.  It's  worth  that,  surely,  to  gain 
health  protection,  foot  comfort  and  a  saTing  of  C20.00 
year.  Then  if  you  decide  to  try  a  pair,  I'll  Bend 
them  on  Free  Examination  and  Try  On  in  your  ^ 
home.   I  have  a  size  to  fit  every  man — and 
boy  too.  Write  me  now  for  the  book. 


•5o/e 


N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  The  Steel  Shoe  Man  _ 

264  Seventh  Street*  Racine.  Wisconsin 

I  Caaadlan  Factory:  Great  Britain  Vaetorj: 

I  Toronto*  Canada  Jfortbampton,  England 
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can  be  built  than  one  with  an  open  front. 
The  reason  is  this :  An  open-front  house 
not  only  allows  the  largest  amount  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  but  it  approaches  natural 
conditions  and  thus  is  conducive  to  the  best 
health  of  the  flock. 

On  dull,  cloudy  days  it  is  advisable  to  drop 
a  curtain,  which  may  be  of  heavy  muslin 
or  canvas,  over  the  open  front. 

At  the  rear  of  the  open-front  houses  the 
roosts  are  placed,  and  curtains  may  be 
lowered  in  front  of  them  during  the  severe 
nights.  Care  must  be  taken  that  a  chance 
be  given  for  the  impure  air  to  escape  above 
the  top  of  the  curtain. 

Whatever  style  the  house  may  be,  let  it 
conform  to  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
fowls.  Indoor  conditions  must  always  as  far 
as  possible  approach  outdoor  conditions.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  a  house  with  a  dirt  floor 
raised  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  the  level 
outside,  which  admits  of  the  most  fresh  air 
without  drafts,  and  an  abundance  of  sun- 
shine, that  is  kept  dry  and  clean  and  sweet, 
and  that  gives  room  for  exercise,  is  the 
house  to  build,  no  matter  what  the  architec- 
ture. A.  G.  Symonds. 


Preparing  Turkeys  for  Market 

npHE  custom  of  ser\'ing  the  turkey  in  the 
*■  American  home  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Christmas  feast  is  linked  with  the  romantic 
days  when  the  red  man  roamed  Virginia. 
The  turkey  is  a  native  of  America  and,  like 
the  Indian  and  buffalo,  in  their  wild  state 
cannot  stand  civilization,  and  in  their  domes- 
tic state  will  only  thrive  under  certain 
conditions.  The  industry  has  been  anni- 
hilated in  New  England  and  ruined  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  by  the  disease  commonlj' 
called  blackhead,  and  the  section  to-day 
freest  from  the  ravages  of  that  terrible 
disease  is  the  mountainous  South.  People 
who  are  so  fortunate  to  possess  the  experi- 
ence and  right  surroundings  will  find  it 
profitable  in  the  future  to  raise  them. 

To  dress  them  so  they  will  show" the  golden 
yellow  tinged  with  pinkish  cream  and  com- 
mand the  premium  prices  on  the  eastern  city 
markets,  we  keep  them  free  from  food  for 
twelve  hours ;  then  hang  them  up  to  pick, 
then  lock  their  wings  by  bringing  one  over 
the  other  and  catching  the  tip  of  the  upper 
wing  over  the  tip  of  the  lower.  Then  we 
quickly  thrust  a  keen  knife  down  the  throat 
and  quickly  draw  it  out  so  as  to  sever  the 
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Poultry  as  a  Crop  in  Rotation 

I  CAN  always  make  more  out  of  my  market 
*  eggs  during  the  month  of  August  than  I 
can  in  January.  In  the  first  place,  the  price 
is  almost  always  as  good  and  sometimes 
actually  higher  in  the  late  summer  than  mid- 
winter. The  cost  of  production  in  August 
is  also  mucl^  less  and  the  output  very  nearly 
equal.  All  this  is  not  the  result  of  any  high- 
pressure  "system,"  but  simply  getting  back  to 
nature  and  working  the  poultry^  as  a  crop  in 
rotation.  In  fact,  a  little  forethought  and 
planning  enables  me  to  use  land  for  my 
poJttry  and  crop  it  at  the  same  time. 

My  favorite  rotation  starts  with  winter 
wheat.  This  is  sown  some  time  in  Septem- 
ber on  well-prepared  old  ground,  and  the 
seed  is  drilled  in.  I  space  the  rows  ten 
inches  apart,  and  then  when  spring  comes 
the  hens  and  chickens  can  roam  through  it 
without  injuring  the  growth.  By  the  time 
the  early-hatched  chicks  are  ready  to  go  on 
free  range  the  wheat  is  usually  about  a  foot 
high,  and  affords  perfect  protection  from  the 
hawks.  I  have  seen  these  pirates  sailing 
back  and  forth  over  my  wheat-field  time 
after  time,  and  yet  out  of  over  nine  hun- 
dred chicks  last  year  I  did  not  know  of 
their  getting  but  one. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  gets  past  the  milk 
stage,  the  harvest  begins.  Hens  and  chick- 
ens sail  into  it  with  a  vengeance  and  seem 
to  enjoy  every  minute  of  th  day.  Partly 
for  the  sake  of  having  every  possible  layer 
at  work  during  the  harvest,  I  give  every 
hen  that  goes  broody  before  July  1st  a  clutch 
of  eggs.  That  brings  their  vacation  when 
the  egg  market  is  glutted  and  puts  them  to 
work  again  on  a  rapidly  rising  market.  Of 
course,  on  the  farm  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
accurate  accounts,  but  one  year  I  fenced 
oft"  one  sixth  of  an  acre  of  wheat  just  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  results.  About  twenty 
hens  had  the  ran  of  it,  and  during  the  har- 
vest I  fed  them  nothing  but  beef-scraps. 
When  the  wheat  was  all  gone,  I  figured  it 
up,  and  they  had  laid  just  fifteen  dollars' 
worth  of  eggs  while  cleaning  it  up.  Consid- 
ering the  labor  involved,  I  can't  make  any- 
thing else  pay  nearly  so  well.  If  I  could 
stretch  the  harvest  through  a  whole  year,  it 
would  be  better  than  a  gold-mine. 

Next  to  wheat,  corn  is  my  standby.  I 
only  keep  one  cow,  so  the  problem  of  getting 
a  legume  into  my  rotation  without  shutting 
ofT  the  poultry  from  the  land  bothered  me 
for  quite  a  while.  Finally  I  struck  a  com- 
bination that  works  splendidly.  In  sowing 
the  wheat,  I  put  in  about  ten  per  cent.,  by 
measure,  of  hairy  vetch.  This  doesn't  appear 
much  until  after  the  wheat  has  headed  and 
begun  to  ripen.  Then  the  clinging  vines 
come  on  with  a  rush,  climb  all  over  the 
wheat,  and  pull  the  heads  down  where  the 
poultry  can  shell  them  without  a  bit  of 
trouble.  In  due  time  the  vetch  goes  to  seed, 
and  the  operations  of  the  hens  serve  to 
scatter  and  work  the  same  into  the  soil.  It 
sprouts  with  the  first  fall  rain,  furnishes 
green  food  until  snow  flies,  and,  if  not  fed 
off  too  closely,  makes  a  fine  growth  for 
green  manuring  the  following  spring.  Plow- 
ing under  the  vetch,  I  plant  corn,  and  by 
using  an  early-maturing  flint  get  it  off  in 
plenty  of  time  to  sow  wheat  again.  The  late- 
hatched  chicks  have  the  run  of  the  corn-field 
after  the  crop  is  well  started,  and  that  com 
bination  seems  ideal,  too.  Best  of  all,  the 
land  keeps  improving  every  year,  and  the 
limit  is  nowhere  in  sight.      C.  M.  G.^llup. 


jugular  vein.  Then  we  quickly  plunge  the 
knife  up  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  into 
the  brain  and,  while  the  knife  is  in  contact 
with  the  brain,  we  give  it  a  slight  twist  so 
as  to  paralyze  the  turkey  and  make  it  loosen 
its  grip  on  its  feathers.  We  then  quickly 
remove  the  feathers,  and  when  picked  we 
catch  the  turkey  by  the  feet  with  head  near 
the  f^oor  and  give  them  a  quick  jerk  so  as 
to  throw  out  the  blood  th*  has  accumulated 
in  the  throat.  We  then  hang  them  up  to 
cool. 

In  packing,  we  prefer  boxes  holding  twenty 
turkeys.  The  boxes  should  be  new  and  neat 
and  lined  with  strong  paper,  and  each  turkey 
should  be  wrapped  with  a  sheet  of  parchment 
paper. 

In  bluegrass-fields  fringed  with  woodlands 
the  turkey  finds  the  right  forage  for  produc- 
ing the  highest  flavored  flesh.  The  ideal 
turkey-producing  territory  is  the  green  slopes 
and  the  sun-kissed  hills  of  the  South. 

George  Sixeas. 


Of  all  solutions  for  paralyzing  mites,  the 
most  eft'ective  we  ever  have  found  is  simple 
kerosene,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  added  to  each  half-pint.  Apply 
to'  the  roosts,  cracks  and  nests  in  the  poultry- 
house  with  a  small  bnish  or  oil-can. 

Better  have  a  good  basket  for  the  special 
purpose  of  collecting  eggs.  Aprons  and  old 
hats  may  serve  this  purpose  for  a  time,  but 
when  they  happen  to  give  way  and  let  a  nice 
lot  of  eggs  smash  on  the  ground,  it  partly 
explains  our  annual  egg-shortage. 

Plenty  of  light  in  the  poultry-house  to 
encourage  scratching  in  the  litter  is  a  neces- 
sity if  the  best  egg-production  is  desired. 


Sanitary  Colony  House 

WHERij  colony  houses  are  used  with  a- 
capacity  of  fifty  hens  more  or  less,  I 
find  the  following  plans  are  very  satisfactory 
for  the  convenient  and  cleanly  disposition 
of  the  droppings  so  necessary  during  the 
summer  and  fall : 

Have  the  roosts  all  on  a  level,  at  about 
the  height  of  the  back  of  the  house,  say 
about  five  feet.  Have  a  sloping  floor  built 
under  the  roosts  at  a  height  of  about  four 
feet  in  front  and  slanting  down  to  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground  behind.  This  will 
give  a  good,  stee  >  pitch.  Now  have  a  door 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  the 
hinges  at  the  top,  so  the  door  can  be  swung 
up  and  fastened  out  of  the  way  with  a  hook. 

Then  make  a  shallow  trough  or  box  ex- 
tending the  full  width  of  this  so-called  floor 
and  under  the  back  of  it. 

With  a  wide  scraper,  such  as  is  used  ill 
cleaning  out  horse-stables,  it  is  only  a  min- 
ute's work  to  scrape  down  the  droppings  tO' 
be  carted  away. 

This  removes  a  very  disagreeable  job  ani 
you  will  keep  the  hens  freer  from  lice  and 
disease  by  it  Wm.  J.  Cooper. 


Teach  the  boys  how  to  use  game-traps  and 
capture  the  numerous  pests  about  the  farm 
that  prey  on  the  poultry.    It  will  not  only 
save  the  poultry,  but  the  furs  from  thi 
animals  will  furnisj  the  boys  with  a 
sum  of  money. 

Before  these  autumn  days  are  gone,  gathe 
a  good  quantity  of  fallen  leaves  and  stor 
them  away  in  the  barn.    Keep  them  wher 
they  can  be  stirred  with  a  fork  from  time  to 
time  to  prevent  mildew  and  mold.    Then  usd 
them  liberally  on  the  floors  of  the  poultryj 
houses  during  the  winter.    Chickens  seem 
prefer  scratching  in  leaves  to  any  other  kio 
of  litter. 


■ 
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DRIFTING  through  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  one 
I  day  last  spring,  I  encountered  the  Hon.  Victor 
Murdock  of  Kansas.  Vic  had  a  big  idea  in  his 
system,  and  was  bent  on  telling  me  about  it  We  planted 
ourselves  in  capacious  chairs  in  the  members'  lobby, 
and  he  opened  up. 

Vic  is  always  interesting,  often  convincing.  But  he 
wasn't  convincing  that  day.  He  was  telling  me  about 
the  recall  being  the  real,  great,  big,  telling  issue  before 
the  country ;  and  the  part  he  was  excited  about  was  the 
recall  of  the  judiciary.  He  insisted  that  while  the 
people  wanted  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  and 
were  going  to  get  'em,  they  especially  needed  and 
wanted  the  recall  of  the  judiciary. 

Being  a  sane,  normal  person,  I  told  Vic  he  had  bats  in 
his  garret.  The  people,  I  was  willing  to  agree,  ought 
to  have  the  whole  direct-legislation  and  direct-respon- 
sibility program ;  but  I  didn't  believe  they  wanted  the 
recall  of  the  judiciary.  I  insisted  that  the  superstition 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  judiciary  had  worked  so 
long  that  folks  wouldn't  soon  get  over  the  idea  that  a 
judge  was  a  superior  being. 


Some  Men  are  Infallible 

/I  GST  folks,"  I  said,  "honestly  feel — they  don't 
believe,  they  just  feel — ^that  a  man  may  to-day  be 
human,  fallible,  liable  to  error,  prone  to  all  those  weak- 
nesses to  which  flesh  is  heir ;  but  to-morrow,  by  virtue  of 
election  or  appointment  to  judicial  station,  the  same  man 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  superman,  infallible,  beyond  the 
region  of  any  save  academic  error,  fortified  against  all 
weaknesses  and  frailties.  The  people  will  not  stand  for 
the  recall  of  judges." 

Which  was  my  honest  opinion.  I  didn't  agree  with 
the  people,  but  I  guessed  they  felt  that  way. 

"Well,  you  wait  till  they  get  a  chance  to  pass  on  it," 
he  said.  "They  want  the  recall  more  than  the  referen- 
dum and  initiative,  and  they  want  the  recall  of  the 
judiciary  more  than  of  administrative  and  legislative 
officers."    Whereat  I  hooted  anew. 

Herewith  my  abject  apologies  to  the  Hon.  Vic.  He 
knew.   California  has  given  him  the  verdict. 

The  last  figures  I  recollect  showed  that  California's 
election  on  constitutional  amendments  had  given  a 
majority  of  just  about  three  to  one  for  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  a  little  larger  majority  for  the  recall. 
The  only  real  fight  that  was  attempted  was  made  against 
the  recall.  It  was  the  same  old  argument  about  the 
daaffiger  of  recalling  judges — having  popular  clamor 
decide  law  cases,  and  so  on.  President  Taft  was  exten- 
sively quoted  against  it.  His  argument,  in  the  Arizona- 
New  Mexico  veto,  against  recalling  judges,  was  used 
everywhere,  and  the  California  progressives  generally 
thought  it  was  written  quite  as  much  for  its  effect 
in  California  as  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing Congress  in  the  statehood  matter. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  recall,  despite  that  all  the 
fight  was  centered  on  it,  won  by  a  little  larger  majority 
than  the  associated  propositions  looking  to  direct  legis- 
lation. How  is  it  to  be  explained?  Absolutely,  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  the  Hon.  Vic  was  right:  the 
people  wanted  it,  knew  they  wanted  it,  and  voted  for 
it  when  they  got  the  chance. 

California  Politics  Interesting 

IF  YOU  don't  think  that  California  election  has  got  the 
politicians  excited,  you  ought  to  come  down  here 
for  a  few  days,  and  hear  'em  talk.  The  very  day  of 
the  election,  Fremont  Older,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  was  in  town.  He  had  led  the  newspaper  fight 
for  the  amendments,  as  he  has  led  all  the  progressive 
fights  in  the  Golden  State  for  several  years — and  won 
them,  too. 

"The  initiative  and  referendum  will  carry  by  more 
than  two  to  one,"  he  said,  "and  the  recall  is  safe,  but 
not  by  so  big  a  majority." 

From  which  you  may  note  that  a  seasoned  veteran 
of  the  California  fight,  fresh  from  the  battle-ground, 
likewise  mistook  the  temper  of  the  people.  Mr.  Older 
confidently  believed  that  the  fight  on  the  recall  of 
judges  would  cut  down  the  majority  for  that  proposition 
considerably  under  that  for  the  others. 

Commonest  of  all  the  expressions  among  public  men 
is  the  declaration  that  the  California  result  makes  it 
impossible  for  either  party  next  year  to  be  a  Tory 
party. 

We  are  going  some,  these  times.  The  Populists  first 
wrote  initiative  and  referendum  into  a  national  plat- 


A  Wrong  Representation 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

form.  We  were  all  amused — wondered  what  it  was 
about.  Then  the  Bryan  Democrats  lined  up  for  it. 
Now  look  at  us ! 

Maine,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  California,  all  sturdily 
Republican  states,  have  written  it  into  their  constitutions. 
Oklahoma  and  Missouri,  traditionally  Democratic,  have 
come  in.  Something  like  150  cities,  big,  medium  and 
little,  have  adopted  the  commission  plan  of  city  govern- 
ment with  these  trimmings  on  it.  Six  states,  150  cities 
and  about  15,000,000  people  are  already  committed  to 
this  populism  in  either  their  state  or  city  government, 
or  both ! 

It  is  high  time  for  all  the  people  to  be  considering 
what  it's  all  about.  It  reflects,  of  course,  a  deep-seated 
disaffection  with  the  results  that  have  been  produced  by 
the  old  representative  system  of  legislation.  For  a 
good  many  years  people  have  been  seeing  that  their 
representatives  didn't  work  hard  enough  at  representing. 
They  found  lobbyists,  bosses,  corporation  agents,  run- 
ning the  business  of  law-making.  They  saw  the  experi- 
ment in  direct  legislation  tried  in  the  pioneer  states ; 
and  they  liked  the  results.  California  sounds  the  first 
strong  note  of  response. 

Just  what  has  got  wrong  with  the  old  representative 
system  of  making  and  administering  laws  can  be  illus- 
trated by  using  the  national  government  as  the  dog  in 
the  vivisection  process.  Congress  was  to  make  laws, 
the  President  to  execute,  the  courts  to  interpret.  But 
Congress  was  divided.  The  Senate  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  least  powerful  and  important  branch.  It 
soon  became  the  overshadowing  one,  by  reason  of  its 
share  in  the  patronage  power,  its  participation  in  making 
treaties,  its  longer  term  of  service,  its  representation 
of  the  states  in  their  sovereign  capacities  and,  finally, 
the  fact  that  it  was  smaller,  more  compact  and  manage- 
able than  the  House.  The  lobbyists  developed  their  art 
to  the  highest  perfection  in  both  branches. 

The  People  Will  Do  Things 

ALL  this  made  it  harder  to  secure  from  Congress  a 
ifair  representation  of  the  public's  purposes.  Add  to 
this  the  increasing  power  of.  the  President,  through  his 
control  of  patronage  and  his  party  leadership,  and  it  is 
reahzed  how  certainly  the  President  has  grown  into  a 
sort  of  boss  of  Congress,  and  the  Big  Stick  has  become 
the  emblem  of  executive  authority  over  Congress— all 
of  it  usurpation. 

Then,  while  the  President  has  been  inevitably  seizing 
legislative  authority  on  one  side,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  heen  filing  it  down  on  the  other  side.  Congress  has 
looked  littler  and  littler,  in  the  plan  of  things,  decade 
after  decade. 

The  people  realized  all  this,  vaguely  at  first,  more 
acutely  as  time  passed.  Then  along  came  the  proposition 
to  adopt  the  initiative  and  referendum :  to  get  the  direct 
drive  of  public  will  on  the  crank-shaft  of  the  big  legis- 
lative machine. 

That  is  what  initiative  and  referendum  means.  The 
people  will  be  able  to  do  things  for  themselves,  if  their 
legislatures  will  not  do  them.  It  works  simply  enough. 
California  has  just  had  an  initiative-and-referendum 
experience.  The  legislature  initiated  these  various  con- 
stitutional amendments,  and  referred  them  to  the 
popular  referendum  that  finally  has  to  pass  on  all 
changes  of  constitutions.    The  people  adopted  them. 

Applying  the  plan  to  legislation,  we  will  have,  first, 
the  popular  initiative.  If  the  people  want  a  given  law, 
and  their  legislature  will  not  pass  it,  a  petition  of  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  voters  will  require  the  submis- 
sion of  that  act  to  the  referendum.  A  majority  vote 
makes  it  law. 

Oregon's  plan,  the  model  other  states  are  now  taking 
up,  provides  that  a  new  law  shall  not  take  efi^ect  within 
a  certain  period.  In  that  time  a  movement  may  be 
initiated  to  refer  that  act  to  the  people.  If  a  petition 
is  secured,  signed  by  the  necessary  percentage  of  voters, 
'  the  law's  effectiveness  is  suspended,  an  election  is 
called,  and  the  people  vote  on  whether  that  law  shall  be 
endorsed  or  rejected.  A  majority  affirms  the  legislature's 
act,  or  rejects  it. 

The  recall  is  simply  a  plan  by  which  the  people  may 
change  their  minds  about  electing  a  man  to  office.  It 
is  provided  for  in  most  of  the  charters  of  commission- 


governed  cities.  Suppose  a  town  elects  a  mayor  on 
the  understanding  that  he  favors  a  "dry"  burg.  Being 
elected,  he  proceeds  to  open  the  town,  lets  the  saloons 
run  all  night,  and  generally  violates  his  pledges.  The 
opposition  circulates  a  recall  petition,  which  commonly 
requires  the  signatures  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  It  demands  that  an  election  be  called  forthwith, 
to  fill  the  of¥ice  of  mayor.  The  necessary  signatures 
being  produced,  the  election  has  to  be  called.  The 
objectionable  mayor  is  a  candidate,  and  others  may  run 
against  him.  The  election  decides,  by  plurality  vote, 
whether  the  mayor  stays  in  or  an  insurgent  takes  his 
place. 

Projected  into  the  realm  of  state  affairs,  the  same 
plan  would  apply  to  state  officers.  A  man  would  be 
elected,  practically,  "for  two  years  or  during  good 
behavior" — the  people  to  judge  whether  the  behavior 
was  good  or  bad. 

The  commonest  objection  to  this  system  is  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  take  all  business  away  from 
the  legislature,  and  the  people  would  become  the  legis- 
lature; that  ignorance  would  dominate  at  the  polls,  and 
"fool  laws"  would  be  enacted  every  few  minutes,  result- 
ing in  chaos.    How  about  that? 

What  the  Swiss  Did 

THE  Swiss  republic  borrowed  its  constitution  from  the 
United  States  in  1848,  and  in  1874  amended  it  to 
include  the  initiative  and  referendum.  From  1874  to 
1905  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  general  acts  were 
passed  by  the  Swiss  parliament.  Thirty  of  them  were 
voted  on  under  the  referendum,  and  twenty  of  these 
were  rejected.  That  is,  eight  per  cent,  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  parliament  were  repealed  by  the  referen- 
dum. It  doesn't  look  like  a  vety  serious  case  of  chaos. 
Let  me  put  it  in  another  way :  In  those  twenty-one 
years,  thirty  acts  of  parliament  were  submitted  to  the 
referendum  of  Swiss  voters. 

Compare  that  with  the  fact  that  only  recently  twenty- 
three  constitutional  amendments  were  voted  on  by  the 
people  of  California,  under  their  referendum.  You 
can't  but  admit  that  our  system  gives  the  people  quite 
a  good  deal  to  think  about,  at  times.  The  people  of 
California,  and  of  all  other  states,  must  finally  approve 
amendments  to  their  constitutions.  That  is  the  refer- 
endum, pure  and  simple.  We  have  had  it  ever  since  we 
have  had  the  present  government.  Nobody  has  been 
worried  about  it.  It  hasn't  produced  any  noticeable 
chaos.  When  a  constitutional  amendment  is  submitted 
to  them,  the  people  think  it  over,  and  vote  their  conclu- 
sions. That  is  just  exactly  what  they  would  do  under 
the  referendum  for  legislation.  There  isn't  a  trifle  of 
difference.  The  most,  important  objection  raised  hy  the 
;oiistitutional  sharps  is  that  it  destroys  the  representative 
character  of  our  government.  They  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  legislation  to  be  done 
through  delegated  representatives ;  to  do  it  directly  is 
a  violation  of  the  basic  piarposes  of  the  constitution. 
Apparently  the  people  of  California  didn't  think  very 
highly  of  that  objection.    I  guess  most  people  don't. 

The  Bosh  About  the  Recall 

ONE  wide-Spread  notion  is  that,  if  we  had  the  recall, 
cranks  would  be  chasing  around  all  the  time,  circu- 
lating petitions  to  recall  some  official  they  didn't  like. 
That  seems  worth  looking  into.  It  might  be  better  to  be 
■nisgoverned  than  to  spend  all  our  time  holding  elections, 
first  to  get  men  in,  and  then  to  fire  'em  out. 

Inquiry  into  the  hard,  harsh,  unfeeling  statistics  knocks 
this  argument  into  the  midday  hours  of  February  30th, 
next.  -It  appears  that  the  recall  has  been  invoked  just 
five  times  in  all  the  experience  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cities  that  have  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment including  the  recall.  Seattle  recalled  a  mayor. 
Dallas  recalled  a  school  official.  Los  Angeles  started 
to  recall  a  mayor,  but  he  resigned  in  time  to  save  himself 
being  voted  on.  The  other  cases  I  don't  recollect.  But 
the  actual  experience  shows  that  the  chance  of  the 
recall  being  invoked  is  about  as  good  as  that  of  having 
Halley's  comet  hit  you. 

The  recall  works,  without  working.  So  do  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  That's  the  beautiful  thing  about 
them.  Everything  induces  the  public  officer  to  keep  his 
ear  to  the  ground.  It  may  be  an  undignified  position, 
but  it  is  just  the  one  a  public  officer  ought  to  occupy. 

We  may  like  these  aggressive  measures  for  putting 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  we  may 
fear  them.    The  fact  remains  that  they  are  coming. 
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Broken  Fragments 

And  How  a  Farm  Helped  to  Gather  Them  Up 

By  William  H.  Hamby 


ENNETH  LAMBERT  drove  back  toward 
town  in  the  soft  autumn  twiHght.  His  heart 
glowed  like  the  rich  crimson  in  the  western 
sky.  The  finest  girl  on  the  American  con- 
tinent— or  any  other — had  promised  just  an  hour  before 
to  become  his  wife. 

"I'm  so  glad."  mused  Kenneth  happily,  "that  she  is  a 
farm  girl.  I've  always  wanted  to  be  a  farmer,  and  it 
will  be  such  a  help  to  have  a  wife  who  was  raised  on 
a  farm." 

In  the  same  twilight  Catha  Martin  sat  on  the  west 
porch  of  the  farmhouse  and  watched  the  tender,  fading 
light.  Her  face  was  still  suffused  with  blood,  her  heart 
still  beat  with  that  strange  new  joy. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  mused  rapturously,  "that  he  is  a 
town  man.    I've  always  wanted  to  live  in  town." 

Now  when  two  people  who  expect  to  be  tied  together 
begin  to  build  air-castles  on  different  plots  of  air,  there 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  clash,  and  those  air-castles  will 
come  tumbling  down  with  a  crash  like  an  explosion  in 
a  glass  factory. 

The  clash  came  the  very  next  Wednesday  evening. 
For,  of  course,  the  second  time  two  engaged  people  have 
an  hour  to  themselves  they  begin  to  talk  about  their 
future  plans. 

"I'll  be  like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage,"  he  said  gleefully. 
"I've  always  lived  in  cities  and  towns  shut  up  in  an 
office,  and  I  always  hated  it.    I  want  to  get  out  of 
doors ;  I  love  to  watch  things  grow,  and 
I  love  the  country.   Won't  it  be  fine  when 
we  have  a  little  farm — " 

"Farm?"     It    escaped   from   her  lips 
sharply.   He  saw  she  was  agitated. 

"Why,  yes,  Catha."  He  checked  himself 
in  surprise.  "Don't  you  want  to  live  on 
a  farm?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  very  positively.  "I've 
had  enough  of  it."  Catha's  father  was  an 
old-fashioned  farmer  who  believed  in 
much  work  and  very  little  play  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  his  family.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  was  work,  and  Catha  was 
becoming  somewhat  wear)-  of  a  repetition 
of  the  manv  difficult  farm  tasks. 

"Why,  Catha,"  said  Kenneth  in  hurt 
surprise,  "you've  heard  me  talk  often  of 
how  I  loved  the  farm." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "but  I  didn't  know 
you  really  wanted  to  live  on  it — I  thought 
you  were  just  talking  that  way  because  I 
lived  on  a  farm." 

"Why,  girl,"  he  urged,  "there  is  very 
little  chance  for  a  fellow  to  get  ahead 
in  town.  There  I  have  been  secretary 
for  three  years  for  that  building  com- 
pany, and  I  get  only  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  month.  How  far  would  that 
go  in  supporting  a  wife — and  getting 
ahead  ?" 

"We  could  get  along  on  that  fine,"  said 
Catha.  As  her  father  had  thought  that 
the  women-folk  ought  to  dress  well 
enough  on  the  egg-and-butter  money,  sev- 
enty-five dollars  seemed  a  fortune  to 
Catha,  and  her  face  betrayed  wonder  at 
his  sneering  criticism  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  month. 

"No,"  he  said  conclusively,  "we  cannot 
get  along  on  that,  and  the  best  chance  to 
make  more  is  on  the  farm.  There  is  more 
money  to  be  made  in  intelligent  farming 
than  any  waj'  I  know." 

"Thank  j'ou,  I  don't  care  to  live  on  the 
farm  any  longer."  They  were  both  feel- 
.ing  hurt  and  speaking  quickly.  "I've  had 
a-plenty  of  the  farm.  Sewing  and  wash- 
ing and  mending  and  cooking  and  scrub- 
bing, and  tending  to  the  dishes  and  the 
garden  and  the  stock,  wearing  calico 
wrappers  and  slashing  around  in  coarse 
shoes.  No,  thank  you;  I  want  to  move  to 
town  and  have  a  good  house  and  nice 
clothes  and  a  chance  to  read  and  visit  and 
enjoy  some  things." 

Then  Kenneth  said  in  a  very  solemn, 
hurt  tone  that  if  a  woman  really  loved  a 
man,  she  would  be  willing  to  live  anywhere  with  him. 

Then  Catha  retorted  that  if  a  man  really  loved  a 
woman,  he  would  not  ask  her  to  live  where  she  did  not 
want  to. 

He  said  a  woman  ought  to  find  happiness  doing  her 
housework. 

She  said  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  make  enough 
money  to  support  his  wife  well  and  furnish  help  for 
her  in  town. 

Both  of  them  were  hurt  and  ready  to  cry  because  the 
fragments  of  their  air-castles  were  already  strewn 
around  them,  because  they  were  already  quarreling — 
nearly. 

They  went  on  getting  a  little  more  hurt  and  a  little 
more  stubborn  and  a  little  angrier  with  every  quick 
speech  until  he  summed  it  up : 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  live  on  a  farm,  anyway."  His 
mouth  shut  stubbornly. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  live  in  town."  Her  lips  shut  tight. 

And  an  hour  later  he  drove  back  to  town  through 


the  moonlight  which  flickered  through  broken  clouds, 
with  his  heart  very  sore,  but  his  jaws  still  shut  tight. 

And  she  sat  at  her  window  and  watched  the  patches 
of  moonlight  and  shadows  chase  each  other  across  the 
lonesom.e  field.  Her  heart  was  nearly  breaking,  but  her 
lips  still  closed  with  hot  determinations. 

They  were  no  longer  engaged. 

All  winter  he  went  on  with  his  work  in  town — and 
waited  for  a  summons  to  come  back. 

All  winter  she  went  about  her  housework  on  the  farm 
with  a  dull,  lonesome  ache  at  her  heart — and  waited  for 
him  to  come  without  being  sent  for. 

But  the  word  never  came  to  him,  and  he  never  went 
without  it. 

So  in  the  spring  he  gathered  together  the  few  hundred 
dollars  he  had  saved,  and  went  in  search  of  cheap  land. 

He  found  what  he  was  searching  for  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains — eighty  acres  of  uncleared  land  only  four 
miles  from  a  little  town.  He  bought  it  for  ten  dollars 
an  acre.  It  was  rough,  but  much  of  it  would  do  to 
cultivate,  and  all  of  it  would  do  for  pasture  or  orchard. 

He  began  at  once  to  clear  land  where  he  wanted  the 
house,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill.  There  was  a 
little  plateau  here  of  ten  acres  or  more.  He  would  build 
his  house  and  get  this  in  orchard. 

At  first  his  muscles  became  so  sore  he  could  hardly 
work.  Sometimes  he  wished  he  had  stayed  in  town. 
And  then  some  people  told  him  the  land  was  not  worth 
clearing  and  that  he  could  not  make  a  living  on  it. 

He  saw  readily  enough  that  his  dream  of  the  farm 
needed  modifying.  It  was  not  all  fresh  air  and  bird 
songs  and  blossoming  wild  flowers. 

But  Kenneth  had  good  stuff  in  him  and  stuck  to 
his  plan.  He  read  everything  he  could  find,  he  advised 
with  all  the  farmers  and  orchardmen  in  the  county, 
and  followed  the  advice  of  the  most  successful  ones. 

The  first  summer  he  built  a  cabin  and  cleared  twelve 


"  'Well,  I'm  going  to  live  on  a  (arm,  anyway.'   .    .    .    An  hour  later  he  drove  back  to  town" 

acres.  He  set  five  acres  in  choice  apple-trees  and  five 
acres  in  budded"  peach-trees  of  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful varieties.  Two  acres  he  set  in  strawberries,  and 
between  the  peach-trees  he  set  rows  of  blackberries -and 
raspberries. 

That  winter  he  cleared  more  land,  and  in  the  spring 
planted  the  apple-orchard  and  the  newly  cleared  land  in 
potatoes,  corn  and  vegetables  for  his  own  use. 

There  were  plenty  of  failures.  Some  crops  he  could 
not  grow  well,  others  he  found  did  not  sell  well.  But 
he  studied  his  soil  and  the  markets ;  he  attended  the 
short  course  of  the  state  agricultural  college  a  few 
weeks  every  winter,  and  all  the  time  he  kept  setting 
out  more  fruit-trees. 

The  first  two  years  he  just  about  held  his  own. 
The  third  year  he  had  a  good  strawberry  crop,  and 
sold  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  from  his  four  acres. 
Then  his  other  fruit  began  to  bear,  and  from  then  on 
his  prosperity  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  his  eas3'- 
going  neighbors,  who  were  surprised  at  his  success. 


But  it  was  no  wonder  to  him.  In  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment  he  had  thrown  himself  with  all  his 
determination  into  the  conquest  of  this  wild  land.  He 
worked  unceasingly,  seldom  leaving  the  place  except 
for  necessities.  In  the  evenings  he  read  and  studied. 
He  was  always  on  the  alert  for  new  and  profitable  ideas, 
and  always  ready  to  carry  them  out,  no  matter  what 
they  cost  in  attention  and  labor. 

Five,  six,  seven,  nine  years  slipped  away;  and  then 
one  bright  spring  morning  he  stood  on  his  front  porch 
and  looked  upon  four  hundred  acres  of  blossoming 
orchard  that  overflowed  his  hill,  covered  the  valley  and 
climbed  the  next  hill.  He  looked  upon  this,  and  saw  it 
was  good;  and  then  sighed  as  he  turned  back  into  the 
house,  for  it  was  empty. 


'If  It  is  Jim  Phillips'  you  are  going  to  board  at,  it's 
jest  over  the  next  hill."  The  mail-carrier  had  turned 
and  was  speaking  to  the  young  woman  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  hack.  "But  if  it's  John  Phillips,  then  it's  three 
miles  farther  on." 

The  young  woman  opened  her  suit-case  and  took  out 
a  letter. 

"It's  J.  A.  Phillips,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  signature. 
"I  reckon  that's  Jim,"  said  the  mail-carrier,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  his  team. 

The  girl  sank  back  against  the  seat,  and  drew  in  a 
long,  deep  breath,  and  her  eyes  began  to  light  with  a 
new  interest.  Although  it  was  spring,  when  life  runs 
high,  she  was  very,  very  tired.  She  was  thin,  too,  and 
had  a  threatening  little  cough.  It  was  this  cough  that 
had  sent  her  to  the  hills. 

For  eight  years  she  had  been  stenographer  for  a  St. 
Louis  implement  company.    The  offices  were  down  in 
the  grimy  river  section  of  the  city.    In  the  winter  the 
damp  cold  winds  from  off  the  water  cut  her  to  the 
marrow   as    she   came   qnd   went.  In 
the    summer    the    humid,    stifling  heat 
,  almost  smothered  the  life  out  of  her. 

She  had  begun  at  ten  dollars  a  week. 
After  eight  years  she  was  getting  fifteen. 
That  just  barely  paid  her  board  and  car- 
fare and  kept  her  in  respectable  clothes. 
During  the  last  winter  she  had  caught  a 
severe  cold  that  left  the  distressing  little 
cough.  The  doctor  had  ordered  her  to  go 
at  once  to  the  country.  "Get  to  the  moun- 
tains," he  said,  "and  just  rest  and  breathe 
this  summer,  and  you'll  be  well  again.  But 
stay  here  and  work,  and  you'll  go  the  way 
thousands  of  others  go." 

She  did  not  have  money  to  go  to  the 
West,  but  the  doctor  told  her  the  Ozark 
Mountains  in  her  own  state  would  do  as 
well.  She  had  engaged  board,  and  was 
now  on  the  way. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  The  girl  cried  out 
with  sudden  ecstasy,  sitting  straight  in  the 
seat  and  clapping  her  hands.  "I  never 
saw  anything  more  beautiful  in  my  life 
than  that." 

"It  is  a  right  smart  of  a  sight, 
ain't  it,"  agreed  the  mail-carrier,  mildly 
pleased. 

They  had  just  come  out  upon  a  shoulder 
of  the  hill  near  the  top.  On  the  plateau 
ahead  of  them  and  down  the  long  sloping 
side  and  across  the  valley  and  up  the 
opposite  hillside  swept  the  orchard — 
apple,  peach,  cherry  and  pear — and  over 
and  among  the  millions  of  tender  greeo 
leaves  were  sown  a  myriad  of  white  and 
pink  blossoms. 

"And  the  house !"  exclaimed  the  girl  as 
they  drew  near.  "Look  at  the  house.  It 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  orchard!" 

The  house  stood  back  fifty  yards  from 
the  road.  It  was  a  house  built  for  beauty 
as  well  as  convenience ;  with  broad  porches 
and  strong  pillars  it  faced  the  east.  In 
front  of  it  was  a  tender  green  lawn  with 
rose-hedges  around  it  and  rows  of  early 
flowers  beside  the  white  graveled  walk. 
Back  of  it  were  ten  acres  of  the  finest  of 
fruit-trees  laden  with  bloom. 

"Why  couldn't  I  board  here?"  said  the 
girl.  "I'd  get  well  in  a  week  in  a  place 
like  this." 

"I  reckon  you  couldn't  hardly  board 
here,"  the  mail-carrier  chuckled,  "a  bache- 
lor feller  lives  here." 

It  was  Jim  Phillips'  at  which  she  had 
engaged  board;  and  the  city  girl  was  very 
glad,  for  it  was  within  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful house  and  the  hill  crowned  with  apple-blossoms. 

After  dinner  she  sat  on  the  porch  with  her  eyes  toward 
the  hill — and  dreamed.  There  was  a  great  ache  at  her 
heart,  a  vast  loneliness.  Not  for  the  city— she  had  learned 
that  the  glitter  of  the  city  is  but  an  illusion.  She  had 
learned  that  toil  and  heat,  heartaohe  and  sordidness, 
stalk  beside  the  worker  in  the  city. 

No,  she  was  infinitely  glad  to  go  back  in  the  country, 
but  the  loneliness  was  for  him.  She  had  not  seen  nor 
heard  of  him  for  eight  years.  She  had  been  too  proud 
and  hurt  to  inquire. 

Toward  evening  she  became  restless  and  decided  to 
climb  the  hill  and  get  another  view  of  the  orchard. 

It  was  almost  sundown  when  she  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hill  and  stood  beside  the  fence,  looking  across 
the  four-hundred-acre  stretch  of  flowering  trees. 

She   did   not  want   to  be   seen   and   had  turned 
and  gone  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  she  sat  down 
and  feasted  her  eyes  and  breathed  in  the  fragrance. 
[concluded  on  page  30] 
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woman  who  is  looking  for 
the  means  of  earning  a  com- 
fortable living  or  merely  to 
increase  his  or  her  present  in- 
come by  devoting  spare  time 
to  the  work. 

Many  of  our  most  successful 
Representatives  whose  yearly 
incomes  now  run  into  the 
thousands  first  joined  our  Staff 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
"spending  money"  after  busi- 
ness hours,  or  when  home 
duties  would  permit.  To-day 
we  have  hundreds  of  energetic 
men  and  women  who  are  earn- 
ing big  incomes  the  year 
around  from  the  liberal  com- 
missions and  salaries  paid  to 
them  by  The  American 
Magazine.  Here  is  what 
one  of  our  workers  has  to  say: 

"About  four  years  ago  I  joined 
your  Subscription  Staff,  working 
only  part  of  the  time.  I  remem- 
ber how  pleased  I  was  with  my 
first  check  for  $50.00.  The  sec- 
ond year  I  made  it  my  regular 
business  and  have  since  devoted 
my  entire  time  to  the  work  and 
each  year  has  shown  a  handsome 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 
It  is  very  pleasant  work  and 
through  it  I  have  acquired  what  I 
have  always  desired — a  home  of 
my  own.  I  am  now  building  a 
modern  $4,000  house.  This  will 
be  my  reward  for  having  joined 
the  Subscription  Staff,  besides 
having  a  permanent  business 
which  is  constantly  growing." 

There  is  now  an  opening  on 
our  Subscription  Staff  for  a 
few  more  bright,  ambitious 
men  and  women  who  want 
to  make  money.  No  special 
qualifications  are  necessary 
other  than  a  common  school 
education  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  backed  up  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  follow  instructions. 

Send  a  postal  to-day  to 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Scroll  block  of  units  of  two  patches 


Stars  of  yellow  and  white  with  blue  squares 


This  pattern  is  prettiest  of  two  colors 


Square  with  jagged  edges  made  of  triangles 


INTEREST  in  patchwork  shows  no  signs 
of  diminution  and  everywhere  new 
patterns  and  new  color-schemes  are 
sought.  This  page  of  patterns  is  printed 
to  satisfy  that  seeking.  The  blocks  have 
been  carefully  chosen  and  are  made  up  of 
patches  that  are  easily  put  together,  yet 
lose  nothing  of  artistic  beauty  because  of 
their  simplicity. 

Most  difficult  of  all  are  the  blocks 
shown  in  the  scroll  illustrated  at  the  top 
to  the  left  of  the  page.   For  this 
block  square  patches  of  contrast- 
ing color  are  taken,  each  three 
and  three-fourths  inches  square. 
The  square  is  cut  into  two  sec- 
tions as  shown  in  the  diagrams 
below    the    block,    the  smaller 
patch  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
along  each  straight  edge,  and  a 
quarter  section  of  a  circle  on  its 
curved  edge.     Two  colors  are 
used  for  the  pattern,  and  a  small  patch  of 
dark  color  is  joined  to  a  large  patch  of 
light  color,  and  vice  versa,  thus  forming 
a  number  of  squares  made  up  of  the  two 
colors.    These  squares  are  so  joined  that 
they  develop  the  block  illustrated. 

The  next  pattern,  illustrated  at  the 
center  of  the  top  of  the  page,  is  simplicity 
itself  and  consists  of  one  patch,  four  and 
one-fourth  inches  across  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom,  and  three  inches  along  each 
diagonal  edge.  A  quilt  of  this  pattern 
might  be  made  of  white  and  two  shades 
of  some  color,  although  it  is  prettiest 
when  made  of  two  contrasting  colors. 

The  block  at  the  top  to  the  right  of  the 
page  has  a  center  square  seven  inches  each 
way.  Around  this  square,  to  give  the 
jagged  effect  to  its  edges,  are  small  tri- 
angles. Those  with  a  straight  edge  placed 
against  the  center  square  must  be  like  the 
latter  in  color,  the  others  are  contrasting. 
At  each  corner  of  the  block  is  a  square 
one  and  three-fourths  inches  each  way 
and  contrasting  in  color.  The  triangles 
are  one  and  three-fourths  inches  at  each 
side  of  the  right  angle. 

At  the  center  of  the  page  is  a  block  that 
makes  an  attractive  quilt,  although  it  can 
hardly  be  spoken  of  as  a  block,  because 
the  quilt  must  be  begun  with  the  center 
hexagon  and  the  patches  joined  around  it, 
ring  after  ring,  until  the  quilt  is  correct 
in  size.  Three  units  are  used  in  the  pat- 
tern :  a  hexagon  four  and  one-half  inches 


in  diameter  and  two  and  three-fourths 
inches  on  each  edge,  and  a  square  and 
a  triangle,  both  two  and  three-fourths 


in  the  block  pattern  each  hexagon  forms  the 
center  of  a  new  unit.  The  work  is  begun 
with  the  center  hexagon,  the  patches  joined 
as  illustrated,  a  square  added  at  each  edge 
of  the  outer  row  of  hexagons,  triangles  put 
between  and  the  work  so  continued  to 
produce  the  needed  size 


inches  on  each  side.  The  block  pattern  may 
be  made  of  two  colors,  as  illustrated,  or 
the  square  may  be  made  of  one  color,  the 
hexagons  of  another  and  the  triangles  of 
the  same  color  as  the  hexagons,  but  of  a 
lighter  tone. 

The  star-and-square  pattern,  illustrated 
to  the  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  an 


easy  one  to  make,  and  appeals  particularly 
to  the  woman  seeking  for  something  in 
which  to  effectively  use  a  number  of  hit- 
and-miss  patches.  The  square  patch  used 
is  three  inches  each  way,  and  the  diamond 
is  three  inches  on  each  side,  two  and 
three-eighths  inches  across  the  center, 
and  five  and  one-fourth  inches  as  its 
center  length.  It  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  quilt  to  put  a  tiny  square  patch 
over  the  center  of  each  star.  The  squares 
do  not  encircle  any  but  the  first 
star.  After  that  is  made  a  star 
is  joined  to  each  square,  and 
squares  put  around  the  new  star. 

For    the    interlaced  pattern 
shown  at  the  center  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  use  other  than  three 
colors — one  for  the  squares  and 
one  for  the  interlacing  patches 
each    way.     The    squares  are 
three  inches  each  way,  the  long  patches 
used  for  interlacing  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  across  and  seven  and  one-fourth 
inches  long.    This  pattern  is  an  unusually 
simple  one,  yet  is  attractive  enough  to 
make  it  pleasant  work  for  a  child  taking 
her  first  steps  in  sewing. 

The  star  hexagon  block  at  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  is  unusually  large  for  a 
quilt-block,  measuring  fourteen  and  one- 
fourth  inches  along  each  side.  The  cen- 
ter, however,  is  made  of  such  small  pieces 
that  the  work  does  not  become  cumber- 
some. Each  diamond  is  two  inches  across 
the  center,  four  inches  long,  and  two  and 
one-fourth  inches  along  each  side.  Three 
colors  must  be  used.  The  strip  of  lighter 
color  at  the  center  of  each  side  of  the 
hexagon  is  four  and  one-half  inches  along 
its  inner  edge,  six  and  one-half  inches  on 
the  outer  edge,  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
down  each  side.  The  outer  border  is 
fourteen  and  one-fourth  inches  on  the 
outer  edge  and  eleven  inches  on  the  inner. 
The  border  is  two  inches  deep. 

These  few  suggestions  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  woman  who  is  interested  in 
making  quilts.  And  making  quilts  is 
becoming  quite  a  fashionable  diversion. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  as  popular  as  the  pres- 
ent craze  for  making  Irish  crochet.  With 
the  diagrams  given,  it  will  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  any  woman  to  cut  her  own  patterns. 

Editor's  Note — We  do  not  furnish  the 
patterns  for  these  quilt  designs. 


Interlaced  pattern  with  squares  of  one  color         A  large  block  made  of  small  patches 
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very-Day  Clothes 


Designed  by 
Grace  Margaret  Gould 


Woman's  Home  Companion  Patterns 

These  are  the  sort  of  patterns  that  every  woman 
will  want  to  use  in  making  her  own  clothes,  for  they 
are  accurately  cut  and  graded  and  cost  but  ten  cents 
apiece.  For  this  reason  every  woman  will  be  inter- 
ested in  OUR  SPECIAL  PREMIUM  OFFER: 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  who  sends  us 
one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the 
special  club  price,  thirty-five  cents,  we  will  give  as 
a  premium  one  Woman's  Home  Companion  pattern. 
Send  the  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


No.  1883— Tucked  Long- 

Waisted  Dress 

Cut  for  2,  4.  6  and  S  year  sizes. 
Material  for  medium  size,  or  6 
years,  four  yards  of  twenty-two- 
incK  material,  or  two  and  one-hedf 
yards  of  thirty -six- inch  material 


THE  woman  who  sim- 
ply must  economize 
in  planning  her  win- 
ter clothes  should  always 
remember  the  possibilities 
of  the  shirt-waist.  The 
separate  waist  of  flannel 
or  cashmere  made  from  a 
good,  well-cut  pattern  will 
do  wonders  in  helping  out 
a  limited  wardrobe.  For 
instance,  if  you  have  a 
skirt  of  brown  cheviot  or 
tweed,  be  sure  and  have 
more  than  one  waist  to 
wear  with  it.  A  tan  flan- 
nel waist  with  a  stripe  of 
brown  would  look  well,  or 
a  waist  of  ecru  cashmere 
made  like  pattern  No. 
1888,  and  trimmed  with 
brown  satin-covered  but- 
tons and  brown  silk  loops. 
Be  sure  and  repeat  in  the 
separate  waist  a  touch  of 
the  coloring  of  your  skirt, 
if   only    in   the  buttons. 


No.  1888— Blouse  with  Sailor  Collar 

Cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch 
bust.  Material  for  medium  size,  four  yards 
of  twenty- seven-inch  material,  or  two  and 
one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1 89 1 -Shirt- Waist  with  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36.  38.  40.  42.  44 
and  46  inch  bust.  Material  required  for 
36-inch  bust  measure,  three  and  three- 
fourths  yard*  of  twenty-seven-inch  material 


No.  1884— Dress  with 
Side  Closing 

t  Cut  for  6,  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes. 
Material  for  8  years,  three  and 
five-eighths  yards  of  twenty-four- 
inch  material,  with  one  fourth  of  a 
yard  of  embroidery  and  one  half 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting:  material 


THE  woman  who  needs 
to  replenish  her  ward- 
robe and  who  is  anx- 
ious to  be  well  dressed 
will  find  many  designs  il- 
lustrated on  this  page 
which  will  specially  help 
her.  The  dress  pictured 
in  pattern  No.  1881  can  be 
developed  in  a  variety  of 
materials.  If  a  silk  dress 
is  needed,  this  smart  little 
model  can  be  made  of 
taffeta,  with  dainty  white 
mull  for  the  collar  and 
cuffs,  while,  if  a  dress  of 
cloth  is  desired,  it  will 
look  well  made  of  serge, 
tweed,  cheviot  or  cash- 
mere. For  a  morning 
costume,  the  double- 
breasted  wrapper,  shown 
in  pattern  No.  1769,  will 
be  found  most  practical. 
It  is  best  to  have  this  of 
one  of  the  heavier  wash 
fabrics    in    dark  shades. 


No.  1881  — One-Piece  Dress  with  Pockets 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44,  46  and  48  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  for  36 -inch  bust,  seven  and  one- fourth  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or;  five  and  five-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  It  will  be  most  practical  made  of  serge  or  a  soft  worsted, 
and  trimmed  with  black  braid,  or  piped  with  black  satin 


No.  1769 — Double-Breasted 
Wrapper 

Cut  from  32to44inchbust,inclusive.  Mate- 
rial for  36-inch  bust,  nine  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  twenty-scven-inch  material.  If 
flounce  is  used,  add  one  and  three-eighths 
yards  of  twenty  -  seven  -  inch  material 


The  price  of  the  patterns  is  ten  cents.  Order  from 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  1538  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


1898— Overcoat 
Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36.  38.  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size, or  36-inch  bust, 
eight  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  such  as  reversible  serge 


"/^OODNESS,  man,  how  you  are 
shivering !  You  ought  to  keep 
varm,    as   /  do.  by  wearing 

WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

It  is  woven  with  a  loop-stitch  that  oo 
axnouDt  of  vasbiDf  can  doec  ap — go  the  skin  ie 
always  ventilated  and  moisture  is  absorbed. 

Soft  and  smooth  to  ibc  skin — no  irritation. 

Perfecl-fitting  and  lonf-wearinj. 

Protectyourself  against  colds,  chills  and  pneumo- 
nia with  Wright's  Health  Underwear. 
All  weirhts  and  styles,  for  all  seasons.  81.00  to 
S2.50  for  Shirts  and  Drawers;  J1.50  to  $4.00  for 
Union  Suits,  If  yonr  dealer  hasn't  it.  send  us 
his  name  and  we'll  see  you  are  supplied. 
Write  for  booklet  contain- 
in£    sample  fabrics. 

Wright's  Health  Underwear  Co. 

62  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Also  makers  of  Wright's  Spring- 
Needle  Ribbed  Underwear.  Per- 
manently elastic.    Fits  and  holds  its 
shape  indefinitely. 


BECOME  A 
NURSE 

"  The  value  of  the  course 
cannot  be  overestimated. 
At  first  I  earned  $12.50  a 
week,  but  before  I  had 
studied  six  months  I  gained 
so  much  practical  knowl- 
edg-e  that  I  received  $20 
to  $30  a  week.  I  have  al- 
most doubled  my  earning,' 
power."  Mrs.  Beatrice  Recce, 
Vancoui3er,B.C.    ( Photo. ) 

Send  for  a  copy  of 
"  How  I  Became  a  Nurse" 

and  our  Year  Book  explain- 
ing method;  248  pages  with 
intensely  interesting  expe- 
riences by  our  graduates, 
who  mastered  the  art  of 
professional  nursing  by  the 
C.  S.  N.  home-study  course. 

TJton^atids  o_f  our  ffruduates,wit7i 
and  ivttliout  Jjrentou^i.  experience, 
a  re  iodftij  eartting  StO  toi25  n  tceeh. 
TENTH  YEAR 

The  Chautauqua  School 
of  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 


This 
plume 
is  just  the 

kind  for  which  yon  would  have 
to  payJ5,(jO  at  any  retail  store. 
It  18  extra  wide,  fully  16  inches 
long,  in  All  colors,  with  willowy 
flueB  of  great  length  that  do  not 
lose  their  curl  eftsily.    Send  us 
$1.00  to-day,  for  this    a"  oppor- 
tunity not  to  bemispfd.  We  offer 
also  an  extra  large  and  handsome 
$7.50  plume  at  $2.80. 
Send  money  by  mail,  express  or  money 
order.   Remember  that  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded if  the  plume  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
New  York  Ostrich  Feather  Co.,  Dept.  B,  513-515  B'way.N.Y. 

EVERYHOME 

Can  save  monev  using  GKAR- 
HART'S  FAMILY  KMTTEK. 

Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  heel  and 
\,ioe,  in  thirty  minutes.  luiprovefl,  up- 
to-date,  with  KIBUIA'G  ATTA€M- 
ME?JT.  Knits  everything  in  the  home 
from  home-spun  or  factory  yarns  Big 
money  knittiug  for  the  trade  and  stores. 


Over  lfl>0,0'00  Machines  in  use.  What  users  say;  Mrs.  Jlag- 
gie  Poaman,  I'aterson,  N.  J.,  "I  have  made  over  1.500  puirs  of  90s  and  stoot- 
ing-s  on  the  i^earhart  Knitting  Machine  and  am  prepiiruii;  for  anoCber  big 
order."  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hudeon,  Oak  Hill,  Ga.,  have  u.^cd  Gearhart's  Familj 
Kiiiiter  tor  sixteen  years.  It  does  as  satisfactory  n-ork  now  when  first  pur- 
cliased.  I  lecommend  it  to  mothera  witli  groivin?  families  aa  a  labor-saving 
and  money-flavinq  proposition."  Carl  Stellin^,  Leuroot,  Wis.,  ■■The  ma- 
chine we  bought  of  you  two  years  aco  works  0.  K.  and  my  ivife  would  not  l** 
without  it."  .SPECIAL  TKKMS  TO  AGENTS.  Yarns  fur- 
nished ut  oost.  Write  to-day  for  catalog  and  free  samples  of  work  done 
on  Alachine,  Address 

GEARHART  KNiniNG  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  38,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


PARKER  S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  laxnriant  growth. 
Never  I"ails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youtliful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &■  hair  falling. 
50C.  and  gl.oo  at  Druggists. 


I  Trust  You  Ten  Days.  Send  No  Money.  $2  Hair  Switch  Sent  on  Approval. 

Clloice  of  Natural  wavy  or  straight  hair.  .Send  a  lock  of  your  liair, 
and  1  will  mail  a  22  inch  short  stem  fine  human 
harrswit^ch  to  match.  If  you  find  it  a  big  bargain 
remit  $2  in  ten  days,  or  sell  three  and  Earn 
Yonr  OwD  Switch.  Extra  shades  a  little  more. 
In,-lfi3e  !">o  poBtafre.  Free  b«jvuty  book  ehowlnir  lat«st 
styli-  of  hair  drflssiag — also  high  gra<ie  awUches,  pool- 
idour«,  wiga,  pafTs.  eli;. 

na  Ajcrs.  Oepl.  B-ISB.  22  Quincf  SI..  GlriMgo  , 


Copyright,  1911,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  November  II,  191 1 


Christmas 
Catalog  is  Ready 

Wonderful  Christmas  mer- 
chandise ,  and  1000  toys  and 
games.  Let  the  Kiddies  see 
the  pictures  and  you'll 
know  instantly  what  will 
please  them  most. 

Over  50  pages  of  our  Gen- 
eral Winter  Catalog  are  de- 
voted to  Christmas  sugges- 
tions.   Ask  for  that ,  too . 

Both  are  free  on  request . 

Write  us  today:  "Send 
Christmas  Catalog  No  .  200" 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 


2gChrisf^^^Cards|Qc 


NO 

25  of  th9  Beat  ChriatciM  "^^^^^^  M  TWO 

PostCsrdBerersoldforUto.  All  dlfforentT^^T  ALIKE 
:on!istin?  of  Holly.  Mistletoe,  ChrietmM  Bells,  etc,  with  Inscripdonj.  SoniB  uo 
!nibo33*d  aod  in  gold,  all  u-e  lltho^pfaed  in  mwiy  oolora  on  ft  good  qoftUtr  of 
»rdboird.  Sent  prep«d  with  our  l»rge  c»t»logua  and  sneciftl  offer,  ftll  for  lOo. 
HERMAN  &  CO.  2430NorthHal5tedSt.,Dept.C.339  CHICAGO 

Cards  for  10c  S^^,^'  ^^Jf- 

.  Birthday,  Greeting, 
Embossed,  etc  Sent  postpaid  for  lOc.  stamps  or  coin. 
HOPKINS'  NOV.  CO.,  Dept.  38.  BeUevUle,  Dl. 
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Are  You  Looking 
For  a  Dressmaker? 


If  you  are,  remember  -that  Good 
Taste  is  always  your  best  dress- 
maker. 

Have  you  Good  Taste,  or  do  you 
feel  the  need  of  a  little  education 
along  that  line? 

If  you  do,  study  carefully  the  new 
catalogue  of  WOMAN'S  HOME 
COMPANION  patterns.  Every 
costume  in  it  represents  Good 
Taste;  the  good  taste  that  is  so 
essential  in  fitting  the  gown  to 
the  environment;  the  good  taste 
that  is  so  important  in  making 
the  first  impression  count;  the 
good  taste  that  means  always 
innate  refinement. 

The  price  of  this  catalogue  is 
four  cents.  It  may  be  ordered 
from  the  nearest  of  the  three 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
pattern  -  depots :  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York;  Springfield, 
Ohio,  or  1538  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Remember,  to  dress  well  is  the 
real  duty  of  every  woman.  The 
underlying  principle  of  correct 
dressing  is  Good  Taste,  and 


Good  Taste  is  the  Underlying 
Principle  of  Every  Woman's 
Home  Companion  Pattern 


The  Home  Interests'  Club 

They  Discuss  Thanksgiving  Dinners 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


T  WAS  an  afternoon  in  Indian  Summer.  The  air 
vyas  soft  and  caressing  in  its  touch;  the  leaves,  yet 
lingering  on  the  trees,  were  yellow  and  crimson, 
and  Nature  seemed  like  a  loving  mother  resting. 
Such  an  afternoon  gave  the  club  an  invitation  to 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting.  The  minister's 
wife  welcomed  her  guests  at  the  door  of  the  manse,  and  the 
minister  himself,  passing  through  the  hall  on  his  way  to  keep 
an  engagement  of  his  own,  stopped  an  instant  to  give  the  ladies 
a  word  of  good  cheer.  All  days  in  November  are  stepping- 
stones  to  its  greatest  day.  In  this  dear  country  of  ours  we 
early  began  to  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  His  bounty, 
and  once  a  year  the  nation  is  like  a  single,  immense  family, 
sitting  down  at  many  boards,  but  everywhere  lifting  the  same 
song  of  praise.  ^ 
The  order  of  opening  exercises  for  the  club  being  informal, 
the  subject  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  each  was  presented  with- 
out delay.  Mrs.  Elderbury  boldly  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
group  a  question  that  was  almost  a  bombshell. 

"Is  the  family  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day  rapidly  becoming 
a  bore  and  a  burden?"  As  she  spoke,  it  was  curious  to  observe 
the  faces  of  the  women  who  listened.  The  Thanksgiving  dinner 
a  burden,  with  its  traditional  menu,  the  best  the  market  affords, 
from  the  golden-brown  turkey,  proudly  uplifting  his  generous 
bulk  on  a  great  blue  platter,  to  the  spicy  pumpkin  pie  of  which 
the  secret  has  been  handed  down  to  generations?  The  family 
dinner,  with  its  happy  assembling  of  the  scattered  clan  from  far 
and  near,  from  white-haired  grandparents  to  babies- just  begin- 
ning to  walk — could  anyone  dare  to  stigmatize  this  time-honored 
festival  as  a  bore? 


Mrs.  Elderbury  surveyed  her  friends  with  a  calm  and 
dignified  mien.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  that  contra- 
dicted the  gravity  of  her  speech.  "I  see,"  she  proceeded  to 
say,  "that  some  of  you  are  aghast  and  others  offended  and 
still  others  puzzled  at  the  manner  in  which  I  have  introduced 
our  topic  for  discussion,  which  is,  as  I  should  sooner  have  said, 
'How  shall  we  keep  Thanksgiving?'  I  imagine  that  no  one 
under  this  roof  would  be  willing,  if  she  could  help  herself,  to 
offer  her  family  a  dinner  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  a  pot  roast 
or  a  stew  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Indeed,  although  I  have  asked 
a  question  with  apparent  sobriety,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
I  would  reply  to  it  personally  in  the  affirmative.  Yet,  I  have 
heard  a  great  many  people  recently  speak  as  if  they  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  incurred  by  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and 
we  all  understand  perfectly  that  the  athletic  sports  of  the  hour 
oppose  themselves  to  a  midday  meal. 

■"The  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  our  forefathers  included  the 
children,  the  young  people  and  the  older  ones,  but  in  a  thousand 
neighborhoods  there  are  football-games  out  of  doors  that  attract 
a  host  of  spectators,  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  there  are 
matinees  occupying  the  long  holiday  afternoon.  When  I  was  a 
girl,  everyone  went  to  church  in  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Everyone  also  went  to  the  dear  homestead  and  met 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins,  and  had  a  jolly  time,  and  at  night 
everyone  slept  the  better  for  having  felt  again  the  thriU  of 
kindred  blood  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  to  the 
Father  in  Heaven.  It  is  because  I  have  heard  so  much  in 
recent  years  that  seems  to  me  a  profanation  of  our  republican 
ideal  that  I  have  ventured  to  ask  your  opinion  to-day." 


Mrs.  Polhemus,  a  matron  who  seldom  found  the  courage  to 
address  the  Chair,  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  "Madam 
President,"  she  said,  "and  all  of  you  who  are  my  dear  neighbors, 
pardon  me  for  expressing  myself  strongly.  The  truism  which 
Mrs.  Elderbury's  question  points  to  is,  in  my  judgment,  alarm- 
ing. I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  live  to  hear  Americans  speak 
lightly  of  republican  ideas  of  government.  That  this  has  come 
to  pass  within  the  last  score  of  years  most  of  us  know.  We 
are  compelled  often  to  listen,  with  what  patience  we  can  muster, 
to  the  comparisons  that  are  made  between  other  nations  and 
ours,  in  the  matter  of  good  government.  Our  young  people 
are  not  so  patriotic  as  we  used  to  be,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  letting  down  of  simplicity  that  there  are  those  who 
prefer  outings,  picnics,  matinees  and  games  to  an  old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  is  the  greatest  of  pities  for  a  family! 
to  loosen  the  bond  of  close  relationship.  We  are  not  placed  ini 
our  homes  like  ivory  balls  in  a  box,  each  separate  and  distinct,! 
and  each  ready  to  roll  away.  We  are  more  like  links  in  a 
chain,  the  chain  as  strong  as  iron  until  somewhere  a  weak  link 
is  broken.  Hospitality  is  the  comer-stone  of  home  happiness, 
not  perhaps  of  home  permanence,  but  of  real  roseate  happiness. 
When  we  are  not  hospitable,  especially  to  home  folk,  we  grow 
narrow  and  selfish.  I  plead  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner-table  and  I  urge  that  we  frown  upon  anyone  who 
calls  it  a  bore,  much  less  a  burden." 

As  Mrs.  Polhemus  took  her  seat.  Miss  Elizabeth  Safford 
rose.  This  lady  was  usually  called  by  the  familiar  name  of 
Miss  Betty,  which  slipped  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  children 
and  was  an  endearing  title  generally  adopted  by  the  county  in 
which  she  was  a  favorite.  Miss  Betty  had  been  a  teacher,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  taken  part  in  the  education  of  many  leading 
citizens  of  the  countryside.  She  might  have  posed  for  a  portrait 
of  an  ideal  Indian  Summer,  so  beautiful  and  benig^nant  she  was. 
so  gentle  and  gracious,  so  winsome  and  wise. 


"We  need  not  disturb  ourselves,"  she  remarked  with  a  smile. 
"This  is  a  big  country,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
have  come  to  it  since  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  colonized 
from  the  Old  World.  Undoubtedly  there  are  among  us  those 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  a  Thanksgiving  Day. 
There  may  be  those  who  do  not  care  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
but  we  do  not  judge  a  situation  by  exceptions,  but  by  the  rule. 
In  the  mass,  our  people  honor  the  flag,  cherish  the  memory  of 
our  heroes  and  worship  Him  to  Whom  we  owe  our  existence. 

One  of  -the  younger  members  of  the  club  was  the  next 
speaker.  "For  my  part,"  she  said,  "I  fully  agree  with  Miss 
Betty.  There  is  no  special  danger  either  that  the  religious  char- 
acter of  Thanksgiving  Day,  shown  by  its  very  name,  will  ever 
suffer  change,  or  that  its  social  order  will  be  modified  for  the 
worse.  Those  who  are  away  from  home  are  always  longing 
to  see  it  again ;  and,  although  the  claims  of  business  are  relent- 
less at  other  seasons,  men  and  women,  too,  make  great  efforts 


to  get  back  to  the  old  home,  which  is  often  the  farm  home,  on 
the  return  of  Thanksgiving.  We  who  live  in  the  country  often 
have  cause  to  lament  the  departure  of  our  boys  to  the  cities 
as  soon  as  they  grow  up.  The  country  supplies  the  town  with 
Its  best  raw  material,  and  the  most  successful  business  men,  the 
most  eminent  professional  men,  have  had  their  start  in  com- 
munities like  ours." 

"Hear !  Hear !"  cried  someone,  and  there  was  a  little  ripple 
of  laughter  and  a  flutter  of  approval  that  seemed  to  run  around 
and  pervade  the  circle. 


"Yes,"  continued  the  speaker,  "our  boys  go  away  from  us, 
and  in  some  of  our  rural  villages  they  are  terribly  missed.  In 
the  church  life,  for  example,  we  find  the  old  people,  the  charm- 
ing spinsters,  the  young  women  who  have  been  graduated  from 
college,  the  girls  who  are  going  there,  the  middle-aged  parents 
and  the  children,  but  very  few  young  men.  The  whole  country- 
side looks  up  and  grows  jubilant,  and  every  household  brightens 
and  mellows  when  at  Thanksgiving  the  boys  come  back.  I 
agree  with  Miss  Betty.  There  may  be  talk  that  seems  to  menace 
our  most  loved  American  holiday,  but  it  is  really  nothing  more 
than  talk.  Just  as  long  as  there  are  people  at  home  who  are 
loving  and  praying  for  the  absent  ones,  and  absent  ones  who 
are  loved  and  prayed  for.  Uncle  Sam's  trains  will  be  crowded 
with  home-going  children  every  November.  Thank  God,  there 
are  signs  that  after  a  while  the  boys  will  stay  on  the  farm." 

"I  wish,"  said  the  minister's  wife,  "that  some  of  us  under- 
stood how  to  be  thankful  in  our  individual  experience.  I  am 
always  summing  up  my  mercies  and  saying  to  myself  when 
there  is  a  cloud  that  it  has  a  silver  lining,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  I  possess  a  thankful  spirit.  I  try  to  hve 
above  the  low  mood,  but  I  am  not  always  able  to  do  it." 

"Few  of  us  are,"  answered  Mrs.  Madison  quietly.  "When 
health  is  at  high  tide  and  we  are  free  from  bodily  pain  and 
independent  of  infirmity,  it  is  much  easier  to  be  buoyant  and 
light-hearted  than  when  we  have  neuralgia  or  are  deaf  or 
worried  over  the  smallness  of  the  income  and  the  largeness  of 
the  outgo,  or  disappointed  because  the  crops  have  not  been  what 
we  hoped.  When  we  try  to  be  brave,  to  keep  our  low  spirits  in 
check,  walk  the  rough  way  without  complaint,  and  do  what  we 
can  to  make  others  happy,  I  believe  that  our  Father  in  Heaven 
understands  and  accepts  the  offering  we  can  give.  You  remem- 
ber the  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  words  that  are 
always  full  of  comfort,  'Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of  before  ye  ask  Him.'  Those  words  were  spoken, 
I  feel  sure,  for  the  direct  benefit  of  women  who  live  on  the  farm 
and  watch  the  weather  indoors  and  out,  and  keep  the  men 
happy  and  hopeful  and  consider  their  homes  the  stage  for 
developing  the  finer  qualities  in  their  children.  We  women  who 
are  home-makers  and  housekeepers  often  live  thankful  lives 
when  we  say  least  on  the  subject." 


A  little  woman  in  the  corner  of  the  room  said  timidly,  "I 
was  angry  the  other  day.  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  cheek, 
and  I  had  to  shut  my  lips  firmly  to  keep  still.  One  of  the 
children  dropped  a  bottle  of  ink  right  in  the  middle  of  the  new 
rug  which  had  cost  her  father  and  me  the  self-denial  of  a 
twelvemonth.  I  had  the  grace  to  realize  that  it  was  aa  accident, 
and  I  did  not  say  a  word  to  make  Gladys  feel  sorrier  than  she 
did,  poor  little  thing.  But,  what  do  you  suppose  one  of  my 
friends  said  to  me  that  evening  when  I  was  lamenting  the  spot 
on  the  rug?  It  will  never  be  wholly  effaced,  and  I  shall  always 
have  to  set  a  large  armchair  over  the  place,  and  somebody  will 
always  push  it  back,  and,  anyway,  I  shall  always  know  the  blot 
is  there.  This  lady  actually  said,  'My  dear,  you  have  your  hus- 
band and  children,  and  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful.'  What 
on  earth  had  that  to  do  with  a  ruined  rug  in  my  living-room?" 

"People  frequently  make  those  irrelevant  remarks,"  said 
Mrs.  Elderbury,  "and  I  always  want  to  shake  them.  A  friend 
of  mine  is  growing  deaf.  Her  deafness  is  not  only  a  great 
privation,  but  as  she  is  a  music-teacher  it  threatens  her  means 
of  livelihood.  One  of  the  race  of  Job's  comforters,  a  race  that 
never  fades  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  told  her  the  other  day 
that  she  ought  to  be  thankful  that  she  was  not  a  cripple.  My 
conviction  is  that  we  have  not  very  much  to  do  with  other 
people's  reasons  for  gratitude,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  go  about  tacitly  reproving  others  and  giving  them  half 
sympathy  instead  of  whole  when  things  are  hard  for  them." 


"Before  we  separate,'"  said  a  new  member,  "ought  we  not  to 
glance  at  our  duty  to  the  poor  people  in  town  who  have  not  the 
advantage  possessed  by  those  who  live  on  the  farm?  Last 
summer  I  took  into  my  home  a  half-dozen  little  children  from 
the  poorest  quarter  in  the  nearest  big  city.  It  made  my  heart 
ache  to  see  how  thin  and  pale  they  were  and  how  little  they 
knew  how  to  play  in  the  outdoor  freedom  of  the  fields.  One 
little  fellow  was  homesick,  and  moped  the  first  week,  but  after 
that  he  was  as  merry  as  a  kid,  and  frisked  about,  rode  on  the 
hay-wagon,  fed  the  chickens,  and  ran  on  errands  for  me  just 
as  our  own  boys  do.  I  have  no  children,  though  I  have  always 
longed  for  them.  I  thought  the  matter  over,  persuaded  my 
husband  to  let  me  have  my  way,  and  I  kept  the  children  as  my 
private  Fresh-Air  offering  for  the  month  of  August.  I  am 
going  to  send  a  barrel  of  apples,  two  or  three  pumpkins,  a 
bagful  of  nuts  and  a  turkey  to  a  Settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  those  children  live.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me 
that  the  best  Thanksgiving  is  one  that  we  share  with  the  less 
fortunate  friends  out  of  sight?  Sometimes  these  friends  may 
be  waifs  in  an  orphan  asylum,  or  they  may  be  a  crowd  of  jolly 
newsboys  or  even  sad-faced  prisoners  behind  bars.  Whoever 
and  wherever  they  are,  if  they  do  not  know  the  cheer  and 
comfort  and  liberty  of  real  country  living,  we  ought  to  send 
them  a  bit  of  our  blessed  Thanksgiving  Day." 

"I  am  glad  you  used  the  word  'friends,"|  said  the  minister, 
who  had  entered  and  quietly  taken  a  seat  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  looking  around,  decided  to 
step  to  the  front  where  he  could  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
women,  rnost  of  whom  were  his  parishioners.  "I  am  glad  you 
included  in  that  word  some  of  the  victims  of  sin,  some  who 
have  been  tempted  and  fallen,  and  some  who  have  lost  hope. 
The  prisoner  in  his  cell  is  too  often  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple who  have  never  gone  astray.  Thanksgiving  reaches 
its  fullest  meaning  when  it  leaves  nobody  out  in  the  cold." 
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Every- Day  Religion 

By  Dr.  John  E.  Bradley 


1 


HERE  is  a  kind  of  religion 
which  people  put  on  with 
their  Sunday  clothes.  Like 
their  clothes,  it  generally 
makes  a  good  appearance.  It 
is  careful  to  observe  the 
times  and  forms  of  worship  and  devoutly 
follows  the  ritual  and  the  creed.  It  is 
not  usually  hollow  or  hypocritical  and  we 
need  not  undervalue  it. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  religion 
which  is  worn  by  its  possessor  wherever 
he  goes  and  gives  character  to  all  his 
actions.  It  may  not  always  make  as  good 
an  appearance  as  the  other,  but  it  is  far 
more  valuable,  both  to  its  owner  and  to  all 
with  whom  he  mingles.  It  animates  his 
daily  life  and  unconsciously  shines  forth 
in  all  he  does.  It  is  not  laid  aside  like  a 
garment  for  fear  it  will  be  soiled  in  one's 
occupation,  nor  does  it  fade  or  go  out  of 
style  with  the  lapse  of  time.  People  dis- 
trust a  religion  of  forms,  but  they  quickly 
recognize  and  honor  a  religion  of  kind 
and  generous  deeds. 

What  is  the  key  to  this  practical  relig- 
ion, this  religion  of  every  day  ?  How  may 
we  possess  it?  ' 

The  Eleventh  Commandment 

It  is  related  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  pas- 
tor of  the  little  church  in  Anworth  in 
Scotland,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
gather  those  of  his  parish  who  wished  to 
come  on  Saturday  evenings  for  familiar 
questions  and  instruction.  One  evening  a 
young  stranger  came  in  and  as  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford went  round  the  group,  with  his 
simple  conversation  and  instruction,  he 
asked  this  new  member  of  the  company 
the  familiar  question,  "How  many  com- 
mandments are  there?"  "Eleven,  sir," 
was  the  reply.  "Eleven !  Eleven !"  ex- 
claimed Rutherford.  "What  do  you 
mean?  Are  you  making  light  of  our 
humble  service?  Pray,  what  is  the  elev- 
enth commandment?"  The  young  man 
answered,  "A  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another;  as 
I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another." 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  much  surprised  by 
the  answer,  and  engaged  in  further  con- 
versation, with  the  youth,  and  became 
deeply  impressed.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  he  learned  that  the  visitor's  name 
was  James  Usher  and  that  he  was  a  stu- 
dent preparing  for  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  with  some  misgivings  on 
account  of  his  youth,  invited  him  to 
preach  the  next  Sunday. 

The  unexpected  answer  which  young 
Usher  had  given  in  the  pastor's  class  was 
much  talked  of  as  the  people  separated  to 
go  to  their  homes,  and  brought  a  whole 
churchful  the  next  day  to  hear  him 
preach.  He  gave  out  as  his  text  the  same 
verse  which  he  had  recited  in  answer  to 
the  pastor's  question  the  evening  before,' 
and  in  simple  words  he  told  his  eager 
hearers  of  the  spirit  of  good  will  and 
helpfulness  which  he  believed  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  life.  And  as  he 
told  them  how  easy  it  was  for  everyone, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  to  possess  it, 
and  what  wonderful  things  it  would  bring 
to  pass  in  every  heart  and  in  every  place 
in  the  world,  they  listened  to  the  old, 
old  story  with  a  new  and  absorbing  inter- 


est. And  many  years  after,  when  the 
youthful  preacher  had  become  famous, 
they  loved  to  tell  how  this  first  sermon 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  preached  while  he 
was  still  a  boy,  had  enriched  and  beauti- 
fied their  home  life  and  transformed  the 
life  of  the  little  village  in  which  they 
dwelt. 

Practical  Religion 

Who  would  not  wish  to  have  this  sim- 
ple, practical,  every-day  kind  of  religion? 
Would  not  everyone  desire  it  for  his  own 
sake,  for  the  peace  and  gladness  it  will 
bring  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  others, 
that  he  may  benefit  them  and  win  their 
regard?  Every-day  religion  makes  men 
upright  and  true  and  genuine.  It  will  not 
stoop  to  shams  and  deceit.  It  takes  no 
unfair  advantage,  drives  no  hard  bargains, 
permits  no  misrepresentations.  It  gives 
and  it  expects  the  square  deal.  We  need  a 
religion  which  will  make  us  calm  and  true 
all  the  time.  We  want  Golden-Rule 
Christians. 

When  the  American  missionaries  in 
China  were  awarded  by  a  royal  commis- 
sion double  the  amount  of  their  losses 
after  the  Boxer  rebellion,  they  declined  to 
receive  a  dollar  more  than  the  damage 
which  they  had  actually  sustained.  When 
a  young  woman,  who  had  been  aided  in 
securing  an  education,  earned  last  year 
her  first  salary,  she  made  haste  to  repay 
the  indebtedness.  Integrity,  faithfulness, 
justice,  are  the  first  duty  of  every  person 
and  every  organization.  What  we  do 
shows  what  we  are.  Our  work  is  a  part 
of  ourselves.  Any  religion  is  indeed  hol- 
low and  vain  which  does  not  teach  us  to 
be  just  and  truthful,  to  stand  foursquare 
on  the  cardinal  points  of  morality. 

Gentler  Motives 

But  duty  is  a  cold  word.  It  is  no  great 
credit  to  anyone  to  be  honest  and  truth- 
ful, though  it  may  be  a  great  disgrace  to 
fail  in  these  respects.  We  want  a  religion 
which  will  warm  the  heart,  which  will 
soften  the  judgments  and  mingle  mercy 
with  justice,  a  religion  of  love.  It  blesses 
him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes.  As 
religion  ceases  to  be  superficial  and  be- 
comes deeper  and  more  fully  a  part  of 
ourselves,  it  makes  us  sympathetic  and 
helps  us  to  appreciate  another's  needs. 

Not  long  ago  a  sudden  storm  drove  a 
ship  upon  the  English  coast.  It  was  low 
tide  and  the  vessel  struck  the  ground  far 
out  from  the  shore.  As  the  waves  broke 
over  her,  the  crew  could  be  seen  clinging 
to  the  rigging.  There  was  no  chance  of 
saving  either  ship  or  cargo,  and  the 
marine  agents  calmly  watched  her  break- 
ing up.  Suddenly  Thomas  Pritchard 
called  out,  "Who  will  come  with  me  and 
try  to  save  the  crew?"  It  looked  like 
going  to  certain  death,  but  twenty  men 
instantly  sprang  forward.  Pritchard  se- 
lected seven — all  who  could  go — and, 
running  a  boat  down  into  the  beating  surf, 
they  leaped  in  and  dashed  through  the 
breakers.  How  the  boat  lived  seemed  a 
miracle,  but  courage  and  bravery  won  the 
day,  and  the  six  men  on  the  stranded 
collier  were  all  brought  safely  to  the 
shore.  . 

"How  could  you  do  it?"  a  bystander 
said  to  Pritchard. 

"I  thought  someone  ought  to  save  those 
men,"  was  his  reply. 


The  Man  of  Twenty-One 

By  W.  D.  Neale 


'T'o-DAY  you  are  twenty-one.  If  life 
*  means  anything  to  you,  no  doubt  you 
feel  you  must  shoulder  greater  responsi- 
bilities than  ever  before.  You  go  forth 
now  to  make  your  way  in  the  world,  to 
rub  elbows  with  your  fellow  men  and  to 
stand  or  fall  in  the  business  world. 

You  must  choose  your  own  place  in 
life.  By  nature  you  are  no  doubt  fitted 
for  some  special  line  of  work,  and  you 
constantly  find  your  inner  nature  calling 
you  to  enter  upon  its  duties.  Select  the 
position  in  life  for  which  you  are  best 
fitted  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  you  will 
take  pride  and  pleasure. 

When  your  life's  work  is  chosen  and 
you  have  entered  it,  make  it  a  rule  to  be 
perfectly  square  in  all  your  dealings  with 
mankind.  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy" 
may  be  an  old  adage,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  true  one. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  live  a  perfectly 


sober  life.  Intoxicants  have  unfitted  thou- 
sands of  men  for  the  business  life  and 
finally  become  their  utter  ruin.  It  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  refuse  when  a 
very  dear  friend  urges  you  to  indulge,  but 
it  will  pay  you  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well 
as  in  manhood  to  resist. 

As  j'ou  no  doubt  come  in  touch  with 
many  young  people,  you  must  choose  your 
associates.  Let  them  be  pure  and  high- 
minded.  From  these  young  people  you 
will  no  doubt  choose  the  girl  who  is  to 
share  life's  joys  and  sorrows  with  you. 
Whatever  you  do,  never  trifle  with  a  girl's 
affections.  When  you  pay  marked  atten- 
tion to  a  young  lady,  she  has  a  right  to 
think  you  want  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
friend.  Do  not  turn  from  her  to  another 
"just  for  fun,"  or  "to  make  her  jealous." 
You  will  regret  it  when  you  are  settled  in 
life,  whether  you  marry  her  or  the  other 
girl,  however  happy  your  life  may  be. 


Always 
Ready 

Wise    foresight  should 
lead  you  to  keep  in  the 
cupboard   a  half  dozen  or 
more     handy     packages  of 

Uneeda  Biscuit 

They  won't  get  broken,  musty, 
soiled  or  soggy  like  ordinary 
sodacrackers  because  their 
crisp,  clean  freshness  is 
protected    by  the 
moisture  -  proof 
and  dust-tight 
package. 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


m 
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In  the  mohture-proof 
package 

NATIONAL  arSCUlT  COMPANY 


Our  Great  Thanksgiving  Gift 


Elegant  Thanksgiving  Post-Cards 
For  All  Subscribers 

EVERY  subscriber  to  Farm  and  Fireside  can  have  a  set 
of  these  elegant  Thanksgiving  Post-Cards.  Our  assort- 
ment of  Thanksgiving  Post-Cards  is  the  most  handsome 
and  unusually  classy  collection  ever  assembled.  This  collec- 
tion was  selected  with  the  greatest  care  and  discrimination  after 
going  over  the  exclusive  line  of  all  the  great  post-card  manu- 
facturers in  America.  We  know  you  cannot  duplicate  these 
cards  anywhere,  because  the  manufacturer  promised  not  to  sell 
them  to  others  this  year.  Your  Thanksgiving  Post-Cards  will 
be  something  entirely  new  and  different.  Of  course,  you  will 
send  Thanksgiving  Post-Cards  this  year.  It  is  now  a  universal 
habit  and  a  mighty  delightful  and  kindly  habit,  too,  because  it 
is  a  most  delicate  and  effective  way  of  conveying  your  regard 
to  friends,  neighbors  or  relatives. 

Choose  Your  Gifts 

A  set  of  these  beautiful  Thanksgiving  Cards  will  be  sent 
you,  all  charges  prepaid,  just  as  soon  as  we  receive  your  ac- 
ceptance of  one  of  the  below  Special  Short-Time  Offers: 

Offer  No.  1 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  a  set  of  25 
Thanksgiving  Post-Cards,  post-paid;  all  for   -  50c 

Offer  No.  2 

Farm  and  Fireside  two  years  and  a  set  of  50 
Thanksgiving  Post-Cards,  post-paid;  all  for    -  70c 

Offer  No.  3 

Farm  and  Fireside  three  years  and  a  set  of  50 
Thanksgiving  Post-Cards,  post-paid;  all  for  -  fl.OO 

A  set  of  50  Thanksgiving  Post-Cards  will  be  given  free  to 
club-raisers,  all  charges  prepaid,  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  35c  each. 

This  Offer  Only  Until  November  25tli 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  November  II,  1911 


Your  Winter's 
Reading 


THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COM- 
PANY, which  pubhshes  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  also 
pubhshes  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  and  THE 
AMERICAN  MAGAZINE.  Every  family  where  FARM  AND 
Fireside  is  read  should  be  equipped  with  these  two 
other  g-reat  contributors  to  home  enjoyment.  This 
is  the  time  of  year  to  arrange  for  the  winter's  reading. 
This  is  the  special  time  (see  special  offer  below)  to 
arrange  for  these  particular  periodicals. 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  with  three  quarters 
of  a  milHon  circulation,  is  a  famous  woman's 
paper,  the  best  in  its  field.  It  is  a  great  home 
periodical — beautiful,   instructive  and  exceedingly 
useful.  It  provides  wonderful  stories,  special  articles 
and  departments — all  fully  illustrated. 

Twenty  practical  departments  are  included  in 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  in  which  scores  of  money- 
saving  and  time-saving  suggestions  are  given  free  to 
readers.  In  addition  to  this,  hundreds  of  women 
subscribers  in  the  course  of  a  year  sell  their  own  ideas 
to  the  COMPANION.  Last  year  674  women  sold  their 
housekeeping  and  other  ideas  to  the  COMPANION. 


IHE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  is  that  great  illustrated 
monthly  in  which  Senator  La  Follette  is  just 
now  beginning  his  Autobiography.  This  story 
alone,  which  will  run  all  winter,  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  price  of  a  subscription.  But  in  addition  to 
La  Follette' s  Autobiography,  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 
will  publish  this  winter  a  great  number  of  extra- 
ordinary features.  One  of  them  is  a  serial  novel  by 
H.  G.  Wells,  entitled  "Marriage" — the  dramatic 
story  of  an  extravagant  wife  and  a  burdened  husband. 

In  the  December  number  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

will  publish  a  new  Sherlock  Holmes  story  by  Conan 
Doyle — full  of  mystery,  wonder  and  daring.  This 
single  feature  will  be  the  literary  sensation  of  the 
month. 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  has  marked  characteristics. 
Those  who  read  it — and  the  number  is  increasing  at 
amazing  speed — choose  it  because  of  its  distinctive 
qualities.  It  has  energy,  liveliness,  candor,  courage 
and  humor.  It  is  a  great  growing  periodical,  much 
appreciated  by  every  family  that  takes  it. 


We  will  send  Woman's  Home  Companion  to  any  Farm 
AND  Fireside  reader  for  a  year  for  $1.50,  and  we  will 
send  The  American  Magazine  for  a  year  for  $1.50.  We 
will  send  both  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  The 
American  Magazine,  each  for  a  whole  year,  for  the 
special  price  of  $2.30 — a  saving  of  70  cents. 


The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Christmas  Menagerie 


PERHAPS  it  is  at  Christ- 
mas-time, more  than  at 
any  other  season  of 
the  j'ear,  that  mother  wishes 
she  lived  in  a  great,  big. 
bustling  city,  for  she,  as 
well  as  the  little  folks, 
might  like  to  get  a  look  at 
all  the  wonderful  new- 
Christmas  toys.  But  if  it 
is  just  impossible  for  her  to 
step  inside  one  of  these 
great  big  shops,  all  dressed 
up  in  its  Christmas  array, 
then  let  her  be  thankful  that 
she  has  dear  old  Farm  and 
Fireside  with  its  always 
helpful  Christmas  sugges- 
tions. 

If  she  cannot  buy  toys  in 
a  shop  to  make  Christmas 
Day  happier  for  the  little 
folks,  then  let  her  throw  all 
her  enthusiasm  into  the 
planning  of  some  interest- 
ing, new,  home-made  gifts. 

Th  ere  is  hardlv  anv  little 


No.  1653 — Gray  Squirrel 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size.  Quantity 
of  material  required,  one-half  yard 
thirty-six-inch  gray  plush,  with 
a  small  piece  of  white  for  under 
body  and  shoe-buttons  for  eyes 


boy,  or  any  little  girl,  who 
would  not  love,  on  Christ- 
mas, a  new  animal  for  the 
menagerie  which  generally 
occupies  a  place  in  everj' 
home  where  there  are  little 
folks. 

To  help  mother  out  in 
getting  a  new  animal  for 
the  Christmas  menagerie, 
this  page  has  been  prepared. 
It  shows  the  pictures  of 
both  w-ild  and  tame  animals, 
and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  mother  cannot 
make  herself.  If  she  will 
write  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing Farm  and  Fireside  pat- 
tern stations,  she  can  get 
for  ten  cents  a  pattern  for 
one  of  these  animals :  Pat- 
tern Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  381  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York ;  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
or  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538 
California  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


No.  1246— Woolly  Lamb 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size,  for  lamb  1 3  inches  long. 
Quantity  of  material  required,  &ve  eighths  of 
a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  chamois  for 
face  and  shiny  black  buttons  for  the  eyes.  Use 
white  eider-down  for  lamb.  Price  of  pattern, ten  cents 


No.  1649— Polar  Beai» 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of  material 
required,  five  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  a  small  piece  of  chamois  for  the  four 
paws,  buttons  for  eyes  and  coarse  black  embroidery- 
siltc  for  nose  and  to  designate  mouth  and  claws 


No.  1245 — Jointed  Donkey 

i  Pattern  cut  in  one  size,  for  donkey  1 6  inches  long. 
Quantity  of  material  required,  three  fourths  of  a 
yard  of  thirty-six-inch  fabric  and  two  buttons  for 
the  eyes.  Use  gray  flannel  or  gray  valour  for  mak- 
ing this  nice  jointed  donkey  with  his  pointed  ears 


No.  1647 — Jointed  Pig 

Cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of  material  required,  one- 
half  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  two  buttons 
for  eyes  and  a  piece  of  pink  velvet  for  snout.  A 
light  pink  cotton  plush  is  a  good  material  to 
select  for  this  nice  little  pig  with  his  curled  tail 


No.  1650— Toy  Duck 

Cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of  material  required, 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  material, 
one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  green  material,  with  a 
small  piece  of  velvet  for  the  head  and  white 
silk  for  the  top-knot  and  bright-toned  felt  for  wings 


No.  1648-Red  Fox 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  oftnaterial 
required,  three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch 
dark  material  and  one  fourth  of  a  yard  of  white 
material,  with  two  buttons  for  the  eyes  and  a  little 
black   embroidery-silk   for    his    saucy  little  nose 


No.  1244 — Jointed  Elephant 

Pattern  cut  in  'one  size,  for  elephant  9  inches  high- 
Quantity  of  material  required,  one-half  yard  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  a  small  piece  of  chamois 
for  tusks  and  buttons  for  the  eyes.  Pattern,ten  cents 


No.  1438 — African  Lion 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size,  for  lion  9  inches  high. 
Quantity  of  material  required,  three  fourths  ofa 
yard  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  with  one  fourth 
of  a  yard  of  cotton  plush  and  two  buttons  for  eye* 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


Prince  Gladheart  and  the  Sun-Fairy 

By  Eunice  Janes  Gooden 

Author  of  "The  Light  That  Came,"  Etc. 


|NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a 
far-off  country  a  little  prince  named 
Gladheart.  Back  of  the  beautiful 
home  where  Gladheart  lived  there 
■was  a  forest  where  the  little  prince 
often  gathered  wild  flowers  and 
berries. 

One  day  Gladheart  took  his  little 
tin  pail  and  went  into  the  woods  to 
gather  berries.  He  picked  a  few 
here  and  a  few  there,  and  as  he 
went  along  the  squirrels  peeped  at 
him  with  their  bright  eyes,  and  chattered,  "Good-morning, 
Gladheart,"  and  then  scampered  away ;  and  the  birds  above 
his  head  chirruped,  "Good-morning,  Gladheart,"  and  flew 
from  tree  to  tree,  following  him  as  he  went  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  forest ;  and  the  bees,  that  came  to  gather 
honey  from  the  flowers,  buzzed,  "Good-morning,  Gladheart." 

Finally  Gladheart  came  to  something  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  when  he  had  been  in  the  woods.  It  was  a  little 
round  house  with  windows  on  all  sides.  It  was  a  very 
strange  house,  and  Prince  Gladheart  wondered  if  anyone 
lived  in  it,  for  he  noticed  that  ail  the  windows  were  tight 
shut,  and  the  blinds  were  drawn  down.  The  door,  too,  was 
shut. 

Now  Gladheart  had  been  gone  from  home  so  long  that 
he  began  to  feel  a  little  thirsty.  "I'll  knock  on  the  door," 
he  thought,,  "and  if  there  is  anyone  at  home,  I'll  ask  for  a 
drink  of  water."  So  he  stepped  up  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  He  waited  for  a  second,  but  the  door  did 
not  open.  Then  he  knocked  again,  this  time  a  little 
louder. 

"What  do  you  want?"  called  a  voice  from  inside. 
But,  whoever  it  was,  she  did  not  open  the  door,  and 
something  about  her  voice  made  Gladheart  feel  that  he 
would  rather  not  trouble  her  to  ask  her  for  a  drink. 

"I  think  it  must  be  some  very  old  little  woman  that 
lives  there,"  he  said  to  himself.  "She  must  be  very 
lonely,  and  how  very,  very  dark  that  house  must  be 
inside,  with  all  the  windows  and  the  door  tight  shut ! 
I  wonder  why  she  doesn't  have  them  open  ;  it  would  be 
much  pleasanter." 

At  last  Prince  Gladheart  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  big 
mossy  rock,  and  as  he  sat  there,  his  little  pail  half 
full  of  berries  beside  him,  he  was  still  thinking  about 
the  old  woman  in  the  dark  house.  "All  outdoors  is  so 
full  of  sunshine;  if  she  could  only  have  a  little  of  it, 
I'm  sure  she'd  feel  better.  Her  voice  sounded  as  if 
she  did  not  feel  at  all  happy  shut  up  there." 

Then  a  great  idea  popped  into  Gladheart's  head.  "I 
know  what  I'll  do,  I'll  try  to  catch  some  sunbeams  in 
my  little  tin  pail,  and  take  them  to  her.  I'll  go  to 
the  door  and  knock  until  she  opens  it,  and  when  she 
does — just  a  crack — I'll  take  off  the  cover  and  let  in 
the  sunbeams,  and  then  I'll  run  quickly  away." 

So  Gladheart  set  out  to  catch  sunbeams.  He  came 
to  a  stream  that  laughed  and  babbled  along  as  if  it 
were  having  the  merriest  sort  of  a  time.  And  where 
the  sun  shone  upon  the  water,  it  sparkled  and  seemed 
to  glance  off  and  dance  upon  the  bank  where  he  could 
easily  reach  it. 

"Here  is  certainly  my  chance  !"  exclaimed  Gladheart. 
Gently — very  gently  and  slowly — he  pjushed  the  empty 
pail  over  the  very  spot  where  the  sunbeams  were 
dancing,  and,  sure  enough,  they  danced  right  inside 
the  pail,  and  filled  it  full  of  shimmering  brightness  !  . 

"1  have  you  now,  a  whole  pailful!"  he  laughed,  and 
he  pushed  the  lid  down  as  far  as  it  would  go,  then 
turned  and  ran.  Just  before  he  reached  the  little  round 
house  he  decided  to  peep  in  and  make  sure  the  sun- 
beams had  not  escaped.  But — yes,  I  know  you  have 
already  guessed  what  he  found.  The  pail  was  empty  : 
there  was  not  a  single  sunbeam  inside. 

Gladheart  turned  slowly  back  to  the  rock  where  he 
had  left  his  berries.  He  did  not  like  to  give  up,  and 
he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "I  want  to  get  some  sun- 
beams to  that  little  old  woman  so  very,  very  much  and 
/  know  that  I  can.  I  must  have  tried  the  wrong  way. 
Now  what  other  way  can  I  try?" 

Just  then  a  little  bird  flew  down  to  the  ground  in 
front  of  him,  and  the  little  bird  sang,  "Cheer  up,  Glad- 
heart I  Cheer  up,  Gladheart ;  you  can."  And  that 
made  him  feel  better.  "I  know  I  can,"  he  repeated; 
"I  know  I  can."  And  when  he  looked  again,  what  do  you 
suppose  had  happened?  There  in  front  of  him,  where  the 
bird  had  stood,  appeared,  instead,  a  dear  little  sun-fairy ! 

"Well,  Gladheart,  what  has  been  troubling  you  ?"  she 
asked,  and  her  sunny  smile  made  him  feel  like  telling  her 
all  about  it. 

"So  you  want  some  sunbeams?  Why,  of  course,  my 
dear.    You  may  have  some,  just  as  many  as  you  want." 


Gladheart  sat  up  very  straight  and  opened  his  eyes  wide 
and  listened  to  every  word  that  the  fairy  was  saying. 

"Yes,  as  many  as  you  want,"  she  repeated,  "and  you  will 
not  need  to  chase  after  them  and  try  to  catch  them  out  of 
doors,  either." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Gladheart.  "How  will  I  get  them, 
then  ?" 

"You  shall  see."  With  that  the  little  fairy  came  nearer, 
and,  smiling  brightly,  she  raised  her  shining  wand  and 
touched  him  lightly  on  the  breast.  Gladheart  felt  a  lovely 
warm  glow  creep  through  him,  and  he  tingled  all  over  and 
felt  that  every  part  of  him  began  to  sing. 

"What — what  is  it — that  makes  me  feel  so  warm  and 
happy?"  he  whispered. 

"It  is  your  sheaf  of  sunbeams,"  she  whispered  back. 
"You  have  them  for  always  and  shall  carry  them  always 
about  with  you — right  there — in  the  round  tower  of  your 
heart." 

And  when  he  still  wondered,  she  crept  even  closer  and 
whispered  very  softly,  "The  little  round  tower  of  your  heart 
has  windows  on  all  sides.  See  to  it,  Gladheart,  that  you 
keep  the  windows  always  open,  and  let  the  sunbeams  always 
shine  out.  They  are  love  rays,  and  whatever  they  shine 
upon  grows  happier,  for  they  sing  a  little  song  that  says  'I 
love  you,  I  love  you'  to  everything.  So,  wherever  you  go 
and  whatever  you  look  upon,  keep  the  windows  open  and 
tell  your  little  love  rays  to  shine  and  sing  their  little  song, 
T   love  you'."     The   fairy's  eyes  danced  as  she  spoke. 


daisies.  "I'll  gather  them  and  take  them  to  her,"  he 
thought ;  "they  are  just  like  little  suns  themselves."  He 
had  never  noticed  that  before. 

Prince  Gladheart  with  his  bouquet  of  daisies  stood  at  the 
door.  As  he  knocked,  he  said,  "Shine,  little  rays,  shine," 
and  the  door  opened,  just  a  little  way,  but  wide  enough  for 
him  to  hand  in  the  daisies.  He  was  so  busy  shining  that 
he  did  not  speak. 

A  hand  reached  out  and  took  the  daisies,  and  he  heard  a 
faint  voice  say,  "Thank  you." 

Then  Prince  Gladheart  ran  home,  the  happiest  boy  in  all 
the  world  ! 

When  he  reached  the  little  round  house  the  next  day. 
something  had  happened!  One  of  the  windows  was  wide 
open  ! 

"I'll  just  tip-toe  and  leave  some  daisies  on  the  window- 
sill,"  Gladheart  thought.  And  as  he  did  so,  he  said,  "Shine, 
shine,  shine,"  and  the  little  love  rays  shone  and  sang  their 
song.  And  do  you  suppose  they  reached  her  ?  Yes,  they 
did. 

The  next  day  Gladheart  came  again  with  his  flowers,  and 
this  time  something  more  had  happened.  Another  zvindozc 
was  open !  So  he  placed  the  daisies  on  the  window-sill 
again  and  said,  "Shine,  shine,"  to  the  little  rays,  and  they 
shone  and  sang  their  song — and  do  you  suppose  they  reached 
her?     "Ves — they  did. 

And  he  came  the  next  day  arid  still  the  next,  and  did  the 
same  thing,  and  each  time  one  more  window  was  open — 
until  at  last  they  had  all  opened.  And  finally  the  door, 
too,  stood  wide  open!    And  in  the  doorway  Gladheart 
saw  a  beautiful  young  princess  ! 

Prince  Gladheart  was  so  astonished  he  could  scarcely 
speak,  but  he  told  the  little  love  beams  to  shine,  and 
then  he  managed  to  ask:  "Will  you  give  these  flowers 
to  the  little  old  woman  who  lives  in  this  house?" 

The  princess  smiled 'happily.  "No  old  woman  lives 
here  any  more,"  she  said.  "/  am  the  only  person  who 
has  ever  lived  here,  and  I  hated  everything  and  wanted 
to  live  in  the  dark,  but  you  came  day  after  day  with 
your  love  rays  and  your  love  song  and  made  it  all 
different.  The  door  and  windows  couldn't  stay  shut 
any  longer  ;  they  had  to  open  wide  and  let  the  sunshine 
in,  and  now  I'm  young  and  happy  again." 

Prince  Gladheart  was  amazed.  "But  I  thought  au 
old  woman  lived — "  he  began,  and  then  suddenly  he 
understood,  and  did  not  finish  what  he  was  going  to 
say.  But  he  felt  happier  than  he  had  ever  felt  before 
in  his  life. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad — so  glad  !"  he  cried,  "that  I  let  the 
love  rays  shine!"  He  held  out  the  daisies  to  her. 
"Won't  yoH  take  these  flowers?" 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said,  and  she  smiled  as  she 
took  them,  and  her  voice  was  so  soft  and  sweet  that 
it  sounded  to  him  exactly  like  music. 

As  Prince  Gladheart  started  back,  he  felt  so  happy 
that  he  wanted  to  tell  the  little  sun-fairy  all  about  it 
He  went  again  to  the  big  rock  and  sat  quietly  waiting 
for  her  to  come,  and,  sure  enough,  after  a  while  there 
she  stood,  smiling  at  him  just  as  before.  And  he  told 
her  all. 

Again,  the  little  fairy  came  very  close  to  him,  and 
she  whispered,  "The  love  rays  are  yours  for  alwavs. 
Keep  on  telling  them  to  shine,  and  they  will  do  stili 
more  wonderful  things!" 

Then  she  was  gone.  But  Prince  Gladheart  never 
forgot,  and  ever  after  it  was  his  greatest  joy  to  fill 
the  heart  of  everyone  he  met  with  sunshine.  And 
even  as  the  little  sun-fairy  had  said,  wonderful  things 
happened  that  filled  the  world  and  his  own  heart  with 


joy. 


A  Thanksgiving  Thought 


"There  appeared 


a  little  sun-fcdry!  ' 


"How  wonderful !"  thought  Gladheart,  but  before  his  lips 
could  say  "thank  you"  the  sun-fairy  had  gone  in  a  flash. 

The  little  prince  sat  on  the  rock  for  a  moment  longer. 
"Eow  wonderful,"  he  whispered  again. 

Then  he  bounded  up  and  started  at  once  for  the  little 
round  house.  "Shine  out,  little  rays,"  he  said,  "shine, 
shine — oh,  I'm  going  to  give  you  lots  of  shining  to  do  I" 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  house,  he  saw  a  clump  of  bright 


OF  COURSE,  Thanksgiving  is  a  day  on  which  to  be 
thankful.  And  there  is  no  use  of  preparing  a  long 
list  of  the  good  things  we  have.  Dear  children,  all  the 
pages  in  Farm  and  Fireside  couldn't  hold  a  list  like 
that. 

But  can  you  not  help  someone  else  to  be  thankful  ? 
There's  teacher!  Do  you  ever  worry  her  uniil  she 
says,  "I'll  be  thankful  when  that  boy  leaves  school !" 
Make  her  thankful  to  have  you  there  !  jg; 

Of  course,  your  parents  are  always  proud  of  you,  but 
how  about  helping  them  to  be  thankful  that  their  son 
is  such  a  fine  boy  ! 

And  the  other  fellows !  Can't  you  make  your  school- 
mates, the  neighbors'  children,  your  own  brothers  and 
sisters  thankful  to  know  such  a  capital  boy  as  yourself  ? 

We  are  not  always  thankful  for  things  we  can  eat  or 
wear  or  play  with.    Sometimes  we  are  thankful  for  things 
that  can't  he  bought,  nor  are  ever  sold. 
What  do  you  think,  girls  and  boys  ? 


An  Important  Letter  from  Cousin  Sally 


DEAR  Cousins — 
Such  a  mail-bag  full  of  letters !  I 
wish  I  could  answer  every  one  of  them  indi- 
vidually !    Wouldn't  it  be  nice  ? 

As  it  is,  I'll  just  hare  to  write  yoti  all  a 
letter  and  you'll  divide  it  up  to  suit  your- 
selves. It  seems  as  if  most  of  the  letters 
ask  branch-clttb  questions.  I  am  glad  to 
l\ear  that  so  many  of  the  girls'  branch  clubs 
are  busy  making  Christmas  presents !  Of 
course,  our  own  page  is  to  publish  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  easy  gifts  for  Cousin 
Sally  club  members'  clever  fingers.  Be  sure 
to  make  a  gift  for  your  father  and  mother. 
It's  the  thing  which  seems  to  make  them 
happiest  of  all. 

I  wonder  how  many  boys'  clubs  there  are 
wearing  Cousin  Sally  buttons !  I  should  love 
to  hear  of  a  Cousin  Sally  basket-ball  team  or 
a  Cousin  Sally  football  team.  Of  course,  you 
don't  have  to  say  "Cousin  Sally"  r'ght  out,  in 
so  many  words.  You  could  call  it  the  "C.  S. 
Football  Team"  or  the  "C.  S.  Basket-Ball 
Team."  You  see,  our  colors  are  blue  and 
white,  and  you  could  have  splendid  times 
winning  from  all  the  teams  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, for  a  "C.  S."  team  couldn't  help 
but  win.     Now  could  it.  bovs  ? 


And  ne^t  year  I'm  thinking  of  such  things 
as  a  Cousin  Sally  corn  club,  a  Cousin  Sally 
tomato  club  and  a  Cousin  Sally  poultry  club. 
That's  the  way  to  make  things  interesting, 
isn't  it?  And  we  could  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  tomatoes  grown  and  the  finest  ear  of 
corn  and  the  hen  with  the  best  record  I 

Come,  now,  boys  and  girls  of  the  Cousin 
Sally  clubs,  and  boy  and  girl  readers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  and  anyone  who  is 
interested,  boy  or  girl !  Let  me  hear  what 
you  think  of  it.  And  all  this  winter  you 
can  read  up  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  corn  and  tomatoes  and  poultry. 
And  you  can  close  each  meeting  with  a 
candy-pull  or  a  sled-ride  or  a  coasting  party 
or  skating  or  indoor  games  or  any  of  the 
many  things  that  boys  and  girls  like. 

Get  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural 
school  into  your  clubs.  You  know  you 
don't  have  to  subscribe  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  order  to  belong  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  will  let  you  meet  once  a  month  after 
school.  Better  yet,  she  may  help  you  pJan 
your  meetings. 

But,  wherever  you  meet,  be  sure  to  have 
a  reason  for  meeting.  If  you  just  want  fun, 
be  sure  you  play  games  and  laugh  and  really 


enjoy  it.  Don't  sit  back  and  look  on.  When 
you  play,  play  hard  and  enjoy  your  play. 

But  I  want  you  to  work  together  and  play 
together  all  this  winter.  And  I  want  to  hear 
about  what  you're  doing,  too.  You  see,  if 
you  don't  write  me,  I  can't  have  any  way  of 
knowing. 

Therefore,  my  dear  cousins,  boys  or  girls, 
be  sure  to  keep  me  informed.  You  know 
your  Cousin  Sally  has  a  big,  warm  corner  in 
her  affection  for  every  girl  and  boy  in  the 
land;  and,  I'must  confess,  the  club  girls  and 
boys  have  a  little  larger  share  than  any  of 
the  others.  And  remember,  I  just  love  to 
receive  your  letters  ! 

But  the  editor  man  will  be  saying,  "Now, 
Cousin  Sally,  don't  talk  so  long  and  take  up 
so  much  room  !"  So  I'll  close  with  my  kind- 
est love  to  all  of  you  from 

Your  affectionate 

Cousin  Sally. 

P.  S. — Here  is  a  secret  I  have  been  holding 
until  I  can't  keep  it  any  longer.  Just  listen 
to  this  good  news !  I've  just  heard  of  a  way 
by  which  I  can  send  a  lovely  set  of  Thanks- 
giving post-cards  to  any  of  my  cousins  who 
will  do  me  a  small  favor.    The  post-cards 


are  beautiful.  There  are  fifty  of  them.  And 
just  think !  Some  of  them  are  embossed, 
some  are  gold-lettered !  Some  have  back- 
grounds of  gold  and  silver !  And  there  are 
turkeys,  pumpkins  and  autumn  fruits  every- 
where !  And  oh,  you  never  saw  such  beau- 
ties !  There  are  so  many  of  your  relatives 
and  friends  to  whom  you  wish  to  send 
Thanksgiving  post-cards,  and  this  is  your 
chance  to  get  them.  If  you  want  to  know  all 
about  them  and  how  to  get  them,  write  me. 

As  ever,  Cousin  Sally. 

Cousins  Wishing  to  Correspond 

RUTH  E.  Bunnell,  Northford,  Connecti- 
cut ;  Charles  Tanner,  Pleasant  Valley, 
New  York;  Ethel  Nelson,  age  10,  Box  160, 
Grove  City,  Minnesota ;  Emma  Chadbourne, 
age  11,  Alzada,  Montana;  Pearl  Persinger, 
R.  R.  2,  Republic,  Kansas  ;  Mary  Brotherton, 
,age  13,  R.  R.  1,  Redkey,  Indiana ;  Bertha 
Ashcraft,  R.  R.  1,  Redkey,  Indiana;  Dula 
A.  Cook,  age  14,  Hoskins,  Oregon  ;  Esther 
Porter,  age  11,  R.  R.  1,  Almond,  Wisconsin; 
Emma  Corbet,  age  13,  1414  West  Front 
Street,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska ;  Minnie 
Painter,  R.  3,  Leesburg,  Ohio. 
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To  Get  the  Bi-Weekly  Farm  and  Fireside  at  Bargain  Prices 


Commencing  with  this  issue,  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE  becomes 
a  Bi-Weekly.  It  will  be  issued  hereafter  every  other  Saturday. 
This  important  change  will  bring  you  twenty-six  numbers  during 
the  year  instead  of  twenty-four  numbers  as  former!}'. 

Each  number  is  going  to  be  bigger,  better  and  more  inter- 
esting than  any  number  published  in  the  past. 

For  a  short  time  only  we  are  going  to  give  our  old  Farm 
AND  Fireside  subscribers  the  opportunity  to  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions at  a  big  reduction  from  the  regular  price.  You  should 
take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  opportunity  to  get  the  Bi- 
Weekly  Farm  and  Fireside  at  a  bargain  price. 


These  special  prices,  which  are  extended  to  old  subscribers 
only,  must  be  accepted  between  now  and  Nov.  25th. 

Surely  you  intend  to  renew  your  subscription.  Then  take 
advantage  of  this  extraordinar}'  bargeun  offer  which  makes  this 
the  biggest  subscription  value  in  the  whole  publishing  world. 

You  will  not  want  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  Farm  AND 
Fireside.  Our  Big  Christmas  Number  and  other  winter  issues 
will  have  more  and  better  reading  than  any  other  journal. 

It  will  pay  you  to  have  your  present  subscription  extended 
for  two  or  four  years  at  these  special  prices,  even  if  it  does  not 
expire  this  winter. 


Big  Departments 

Our  Big  Special  Depart- 
ments will  be  more  practical 
and  interesting  than  ever 
before.  Every  Department  is 
in  charge  of  an  authority  on 
that  particular  line — someone 
who  has  had  actual  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  that  field. 

The  articles  on  Poultry  will 
be  written  both  from  the  gen- 
eral farmers'  and  poultry 
specialists'  standpoints.  The 
Garden  and  Orchard  fea- 
tures of  the  paper  will  be 
enlarged.  Specialists  who  are 
studying  soil  conditions  and 
prominent  farmers  who  are 
raising  maximum  crops  will 
make  our  Crops  and  Soils  De- 
partment intensely  valuable 

Live -Stock  Farming 

Farming  with  live  stock  is 
going  to  receive  a  whole  lot 
of  attention  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  this  year.  A  single 
one  of  our  big  live-stock  ar- 
ticles will  be  worth  a  hundred 
times  the  subscription  price 
of  the  paper. 

Co-operation — Reducing 
the  unfair  profit  of  the  mid- 
dleman will  be  the  slogan  of 
our  next  year's  work. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

We  are  now  approaching 
the  Presidential  year.  Our 

Farmers'  Lobby  will  render 
more  active  service  this  year 
than  ever.  We  are  right  on 
the  eve  of  a  most  vitally  im- 
portant period  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  this  country. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss 
the  Farmers'  Lobby  this  year. 


To  Nov.  25th  Onb^ 

You  can  obtain  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the 
special  old  subscribers'  prices  listed  below.  Be 
sure  aAd  send  your  order  before  November  25th. 


OFFER  No.  1 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Saturday,  for  four  years,  104  numbers, 
if  ordered  before  November  25th 
(Regular  price.  Two  Dollars),  all  for 
only  


00 


OFFER  No.  2 

Farm  and  Fireside  ^^^^ 

Saturday,  for  two  years,  52  numbers, 
if  ordered  before  November  25th 
(Regular  price.  One  Dollar),  all  for 
only  .  


OFFER  No.  3 

Farm  and  Fireside  Xr 

Saturday,  for  one  year,  26  numbers, 
if  ordered  before  November  25th 
( Regular  price,  Fifty  Cents),  all  for 
only  


35 


Your  Subscription  Without  Cost 

Get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers 
to  give  you  35  cents  each  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside.  Send  us  the  names  and  70  cents  collected,  and 
we  will  enter  both  subscriptions  for  one  year  each,  and  ex- 
tend your  own  subscription  one  full  year  as  a  special  reward. 


Fireside  Pages 

We  shall  havebetter  stories, 
better  articles,  more  practical 
hints  and  recipes  in  these 
pages,  and  many  of  them. 
The  Fashion  Designs  will 
continue  to  be  made  by  -Miss 
Gould,  the  greatest  fashion 
authority  of  America,  and  will 
be  sensible  and  up-to-date. 

The  Sunday  Reading  in 

F.ARM  AND  Fireside  is  full  of 
strength  and  good  cheer  for 
every  reader.  Margaret  E. 
Sangsterwill  continue  to  talk 
to  our  readers  through  the 
Home  Interests'  Club. 

With  all  these  instructive 
and  entertaining  features,  you 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  Farm  and  Fireside. 
It  will  add  immeasurably  to 
the  instruction  and  good 
cheer  of  evjery  household. 
Then  be  sure  to  accept  one 
of  our  Last  Chance  Offers 
within  the  next  ten  days. 


''The  Road  to  Happiness'' 

A  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "Poor  Relations"  has 

been  written  for  Farm  and 
Fireside.  It  will  start  in 
our  next  issue.  It  will  grip 
your  interest.  You  will  love 
the  heroine,  love  to  watch 
her  as  she  trudges  along  the 
hard  road  to  happiness,  and 
the  hero  whose  boyhood  days 
were  spent  on  the  farm;  who 
is  manly,  purposeful  and  sin- 
cere. We  are  surely  going  to 
have  a  treat  for  you  in  this 
story.  Be  sure  to  get  the  No- 
vember 25th  issue,  which  will 
contain  the  first  instalment  of 
"The  Road  to  Happiness." 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  TO-DAY 


This  Coupon  Entitles  the  Holder  to  Obtain 

Farm  and  Fireside,  four  full  years  for  $1 .00 
Farm  and  Fireside,  two  full  years  for  50c 
Farm  and  Fireside,  one  full  year  for  35c 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Editon — /  accept  Special  Last  Chance  Offer  No. 
for  which  find  enclosed  $  


R.  F.  D.  \ 

or  Street  I 


P.  o. 


.State^ 


CUT  OFF  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  TO-DAY,  OR  YOU  MAY  BE  TOO  LATE 


Heard  About  the  Neighborhood' 
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At  House  No.  I 

AMA,  there  are  some  chil- 
dren over  in  the  grove,  and 
they  want  me  to  come  over 
and  play  with  them,"  cried  a 
little  girl  almost  breathless 
as  she  burst  into  the  house. 
"Who  are  they?"  asked  the  mother. 
"Some    children    from    town,  Mama. 
They  have  brought  their  lunch  with  them, 
and  are  going  to  wade  and  pick  flowers." 

"Then  you  can't  go!  They  just  want 
you  for  what  lunch  you'd  bring.  No,  you 
may  as  well  stop  teasing.  They'd  only 
make  fun  of  you,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"But,  Mama,  they  are  real  nice,  and 
they  have  on  old  dresses  and  shoes  just 
like  mine.    They  didn't  make  fun  of  me." 

"You  stay  right  where  you  are.  I  have 
work  for  you  to  do.  Town  children  have 
nothing  to  do  but  gad  the  streets  and  play. 
If  their  mothers  want  to  encourage  them 
in  idleness,  they  may  do  so,  but  I  won't 
have  you  running  with  them." 

At  House  No.  2 

"Mother,  can't  we  have  supper  a  little 
early  this  evening?  Our  class  meets  to 
practice  for  the  class  play  this  evening, 
and  I  must  be  there  by  seven," '  said  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  family,  a  lad  of 
seventeen. 

"What  part  do  you  have  in  the  play  ?" 
asked  the  mother.^ 

"Oh,  none  at  all,  but  I  have  to  help  with 
the  stage  and  such  things.  I  am  the  stage 
carpenter." 

"Yes,  I'll  venture  to  say  none  of  the 
country  scholars  would  get  anything  but 
hard  work.  I  wouldn't  run  after  them 
and  do  their  dirty  work  if  I  were  in  your 
place." 

"But,  Mother,  they  offered  me  a  place, 
and  I  couldn't  take  it,  because  I  couldn't 


By  Hilda  Richmond 


spare  the  time.  You  know  by  the  time  I 
drive  back  and  forth  to  school  and  help 
with  the  chores  and  get  my  lessons  I  have 
very  little  spare  time." 

"They  only  asked  you  because  they 
knew  you  couldn't  take  it.  They  always 
look  down  on  country  people,  but  the 
country  people  are  good  enough  to  do 
their  chores  for  them." 

"Mother,  why  is  it  that  you  and  Father 
send  me  to  town  school  if  you  feel  like 
that?" 

"Because  we  want  you  to  have  an  edu- 
cation and  be  somebody  in  the  world.  We 
don't  want  you  to  have  to  toil  and  dig  as 
we  have  done  all  our  lives  to  make  a 
living."  (And  this  on  a  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  free  from  debt.)  "That  is  the 
reason  we  send  you  to  town  school." 

At  House  No.  3 

"Mother,  Mrs.  Easton's  niece  from  the 
city  is  visiting  her,  and  if  you  don't  care, 
I'll  ask  her  over  to  supper  to-morrow 
evening,"  said  the  young  lady  daughter  of 
the  house. 

"You  can  ask  her  if  you  want  to,  but 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  run  after  a 
stuck-up  city  girl,  Anna." 

"She  isn't  a  bit  stuck  up.  Mother.  I've 
met  her  twice,  and  she  seems  very  nice. 
She  clerks  in  a  store,  so  she  couldn't  be 
very  haughty." 

"I  suppose  that's  where  she  gets  all  her 
money  for  frills  and  feathers.  'Come 
easy,  go  easy,'  I  suppose.  I  noticed  her 
yesterday  in  church,  and  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  style  for  a  clerk,  it  seemed  to  me." 

"Her  dress  wasn't  as  expensive  as  mine. 
Mama,  and  she  made  it  herself.  It  was 
very  pretty,  but  it  was  old  and  not  in  style 
a  bit.  Didn't  you  notice  the  sleeves? 
If  you  don't  want  her,  I  won't  ask  her." 


"Oh,  have  her  if  you  want  her!  She'll 
probably  turn  up  her  nose  at  our  old-fash- 
ioned ways.  No  doubt  she's  used  to  all 
sorts  of  elegance,  city  people  always  are, 
but  you  can  ask  her.  They  never  dream 
of  saving  a  cent.  They  mak^  good  wages, 
and  spend  every  cent  on  clothes  and 
amusements.  If  I  had  the  chance  to  save 
money  that  some  of  them  have,  I  wouldn't 
be  making  butter  and  raising  chickens  for 
town  people.    I'd  be  taking  life  easy." 

At  House  No.  4 

"Mother,  let  me  do  your  hair  for  you. 
I've  -just  learned  such  a  pretty  new  way," 
said  a  young  girl  of 'sixteen.  "There  was 
a  lady  from  town  at  the  picnic,  and  s'ne 
had  her  hair  done  beautifully,  and  she 
didn't  have  as  much  as  you,  either.  Please 
let  me  try.  You'd  look  so  much  better  if 
your  hair  wasn't  twisted  in  such  a  tight 
knot." 

"Nonsense !  I  have  no  time  for  such 
things,  Mary.  Town  women  have  nothing 
to  do  but  dress  up  and  look  pretty,  but 
country  women  have  to  work  and  slave 
from  morning  till  night." 

"Why  don't  we  live  in  town  then, 
Mama?" 

"And  be  as  shiftless  as  the  town 
women?  I  guess  not!  I  wouldn't  sit 
around  day  after  day  and  do  nothing  for 
a  pretty  penny!  They  just  sit  and  rock 
and  gossip  and  walk  the  streets  until  I 
really  don't  see  how  their  husbands  stand 
it.  You  just  let  my  hair  alone  I  If  I  get 
it  twisted  back  out  of  the  way,  it's  all  I 
expect.  People  who  have  to  work  as  hard 
as  country  women  do  have  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  looking  nice." 

And  the  unanswered  question  still  is, 
"Why  do  boys  and  girls  leave  the  farms  ?" 


You  will  want  the 
1912  Coca-Cola  Girl 
'  Calendar  | 

VVe  will  send  yon  tbia 
beautiful  Calendar, 
litbograpbcd  in  sixteen 
colors,  on  receipt  of  2^  to 
cover  postage. 
Tbe  Coca-Cola  girl  is  more 
fascinating  than  ever — yoa 
will  like  her.     She  will  re- 
mind you  that  whenever  you're 
tired  or  thirsty  to 

Drink 


'cca\ 


the  one  beverage  that  will  refresh  you,  quench 
your  thirst  and  please  your  palate. 

Our  new  free  bookler,  telling  of  Coca-Cola 
vindication  at  Chattanooga,  for  the  asking. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO., 

P  O.  Box  1734 

Whenever'^^       Atlanta,  Ga, 

you  see  an 
Arrow  think 

of  Coca-Cola.   


THE'  BEST  'LIOHT 


"|V4'AKESaud  burns  its  own  gag.  Pro- 
duces  100  candle  power  lig-ht— 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
—  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  rXOUT  CO. 
212  B.  StliSt.,  Canton,  Ohio 


IBEAUTIFUL  SHIELD 

SIGNET  RING,  guaranteed  1-30  GOLD 
filled.  With  TWO  initials,  HAND  en- 
graved. Best  wearing  ring  ever  sold  for 
2Sc.  SPECIAL— To  introduce  our  Signet 
Rings,  19c.  BEST  RING  CO.,  D..pt. 
A  K,  8S  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writine  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


They  are  My  Neighbor's  Turkeys 

By  Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson 

'pHEY  are  my  neighbor's  turkeys 
*     That  roam  my  fields  all  day, 
To  reap  themselves  a  harvest 
Of  buckwheat,  corn  and  hay. 

They  are  my  neighbor's  turkeys 
That  seek  my  yard  at  night, 

And  leave  my  grape-vine  arbor 
In  devastated  plight. 

They  are  my  neighbor's  turkeys 

That  gobble  at  a  broom. 
And  from  my  ripe  tomatoes 

And  peaches  rob  the  bloom. 

They  are  my  neighbor's  turkeys — 
I'm  thankful  I  have  none! 

So  on  the  jog  they  keep  me 
I  could  not  wish  for  one. 

They  are  my  neighbor's  turkeys — 
Each  year  the  tale  is  told ; 

'Twill  be  for  me  Thanksgiving 
When  they  are  caught  and  sold. 

They've  fattened  on  my  produce, 
And  plump  and  sleek  they  look; 

They'll  fatten,  at  Thanksgiving, 
My  neighbor's  pocketbook. 


A  Happy  Man 

By  Grace  G.  Bostwick 

lED  Perkins  is  th'  funn'est  chap  'at  you'll 
**    ever  see. 

You' never  hear  him  tellin'  'bout  how  pore 

he  feels,  an'  he 
Is  all  stove  up  with  rheumatiz'  so  bad  'at 

he  can't  walk 
Some  days,  but  then  he  laffs  an'  sez  'at  he 

kin  set  an'  talk. 

Th'   weather   never   bothers   Jed ;  why, 

when  he  hears  th'  rain, 
He  smiles  an'  sez,  "Say,  ain't  that  fine? 

My  music's  come  again." 
An'  when  it's  cold  as  blazes,  he's  as  tickled 

as  a  child, 

An'  sez  th'  days  'at's  comin'  '11  be  jest  as 
nice  an'  mild. 

An'  trubble?    Well,  thet  man  he's  bore 

most  ever'  tarnal  thing ; 
Th'  bank  went  broke,  an'  then  he  lost  his 

farm  an'  stock  thet  spring, 
An'  then  his  boy  he  up  an'  died,  th'  last 

one  'at  he  had. 
But  Jed  he  sez,  "M'randy's  left,"  an'  you 

never  seen  him  sad. 

He  can't  do  much,  poor  Jed !  you  know — ■ 

all  crippled-like  an'  old, 
But  happy?   Did  I  call  him  poor?  Why, 

he's  got  more'n  gold ; 
He's  got  th'  biggest,  warmest  heart,  plum 

full  of  sunshine  bright, 
An',  all  his  neighbors  love  him  'cause — 

clean  through  an'  through — he's  white. 


BE  THANK-FULL 

FOR  THIS  CHEER-FULL,  HELP-^FULL,  MONEY-SAVING  MESSAGE 


Perhaps  you  are  among  the  host  of  good  people  who 
are  saying  at  this  season,  "Yes,  we  have  a  lot  to  be 
thankful  for,  but  I  would  be  mighty  thankful  if  it  didn't 
cost  so  much  to  Uve.  Everything  is  so  high  I  hardly 
see  what  we  shall  do,  another  year.'* 

We  have  a  message  for  every  man  and  woman  who 
is  in  this  frame  of  mind.  We  can  and  will  solve  this 
problem  for  you  if  you  will  let  us.  We  have  solved  it 
for  over  2,000,000  delighted  and  satisfied  customers. 

Let  us  clothe  you,  feed  you,  furnish  your  home  and, 
in  fact,  supply  your  every  need  during  the  next  year. 
We  will  do  this  and  save  you  from  twenty  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  everything  you  buy.  On  next  Thanksgiving  Day 
(and  probably  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  if  you  hurry)  as 
you  carve  the  turkey  and  the  luscious  aroma  of  freshly 
baked  pumpkin  pies  reaches  you  from  a  busy  kitcheri, 
you  will  wear  that  ' '  smile  that  won't  come  off. ' ' 


The  careful  house- 
vsrife  can  economize 
on  her  groceries  and 
still  get  the  best  and 
purest  supplies.  Our 
spotless  grocery  de- 
partment contains 
only  the  very  best  and 
purest  goods.  You 
can  buy  all  your  gro- 
ceries here  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount 
you  are  now  paying. 
Write  now  for  Book 
No.  11— the  grocery 
book. 


Madam,  thisf ashion 
book  will  interest  you. 
Your  copy  is  here 
waiting  for  you.  All 
the  new  fall  and  win- 
ter styles  are  shown 
and  the  low  prices 
quoted  will  surprise 
you.  Send  for  this 
book  before  you  buy 
your  winter  outfit.  It 
is  book  No.  30. 


Every  man  needs  a 
good,  serviceable  win- 
ter suit  and  perhaps 
an  overcoat.  Our  cat- 
alogue 33  is  the  book 
that  you  must  see. 
Whether  you  prefer 
ready-made  or  made- 
to-your-measure 
clothing,  we  will 
pleaise  you  and  save 
yoa  money. 


Your  Hardest  Problem  Solved 


Your  old,  troublesome  problem  of  "high  cost  of 
living"  is  successfully  solved,  and  a  peep  at  your  bank 
book  will  show  you  that  all  we  say  about  saving  you 
money  is  the  truest  message  you  ever  read. 

Start  in  right  now  to  save.  Pick  out  the  books 
from  the  Ust  below,  that  interest  you.  We  want  you  to 
have  them,  absolutely  free  of  any  cost  to  you. 

CHECK  THE  BOOKS  THAT  WILL  HELP  YOU  SAVE 

Let  us  show  you,  free  of  all  cost,  Iiow  you  can  save  money  on 
everytliing  you  boy  to  eat  or  wear  or  use  in  any  way. 
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Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


"1 


I  KANSAS  OIY  CUCAGO  ■ 

I  Please  send  to  my  address  below  the  booka  1  have  checked  absolutely  free  of  cost.  I 
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1  Paints 

2  Pianos 

3  Organs 

4  Trunks 

5  Roofing 

6  Vehicles 

7  Furniture 

8  Incubators 

9  Wall  Paper 

10  Typewriters 

1 1  Grocery  List 

12  Feed  Cookers 


13  Tank  Heaters 

14  Wire  Fencing 

15  Carpets,  Rugs 

16  Building  Plans 

17  Baby  Carriages 

18  Men's  Fur  Coats 

19  Sewing  Machines 

20  Gasoline  Engines 

21  Cream  Separators 

22  Building  Material 

23  Stoves  and  Ranges 

24  Underwear  Samples 


25  Automobile  Supplies 

26  Bicycles— Motorcycles 

27  Baby's  Dress  and  Toilet 

28  Women's  Tailored  Suits 

29  Circular  and  Drag  Saws 

30  Women's  Fashion  Book 

31  Rain  Coats,  Rubber  Coats,  etc. 

32  Tombstones  and  Monuments 

33  Men's  Clothing 

34  Women's  Furs 

35  Dry  Goods  36  Muslin  Un- 
Milli 


I 


37  Millinery 


derwear 


Name   Town. 


B.  F.  D.  or  Street  Na  State  

<87  SEND  COUPON  TO  THE  NEARER  ADDRESS 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


19th  and  Campbell  Sis. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Our  enormous  fur- 
niture business  en- 
ables us  to  offer  the 
most  unusual  values. 
Whatever  your  needs 
may  be— from  a  ma- 
hogany dresser  to  a 
kitchen  table— we  can 
supply  you  and  save 
you  money.  You 
should  have  our  fur- 
niture book.  Book 
No.  7. 


Mothers,  you  sim- 
ply must  see  this 
Baby  Book.  It  is 
overflowing  with  the 
sweetest,  daintiest 
requisites  for  baby 
that  you  ever  saw. 

No  matter  what 
you  want  to  pay,  this 
book,  book  No.  27, 
will  solve  your  prob- 
lem. 


CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

Carpets  and  rugs 
are  a  specialty  with 
us.  We  are  in  con- 
stant touch  with  all 
the  sources  of  supply 
and  snap  up  every 
bargain  that  will  en- 
able us  to  offer  you 
the  finest  qualities  at 
the  lowest  prices. 
Book  No.  15. 


WOMEN'S  FURS 

For  Church,  Social 
Gatherings,  and 
everyday  wear  this 
winter  you  will  want 
stylish,  serviceable 
furs.  Our  Women's 
Fur  Book  shows  you 
some  of  the  prettiest, 
most  attractive  furs 
you  ever  saw,  the 
kind  you  are  sJways 
glad  to  wear  and 
proud  to  show  your 
friends.  Send  for 
book  Mo.  84. 
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It's  Baker's 

and 
It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

WalterBaker&Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


10  95 


Write 


Buys  This  Large  Handsome 
Nickel  Trimmed  Steel  Range 

without  warming  closet  or 
reservoir,    ^ith  high  warm- 
'    ing   closet,    porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  just  as  shown  in 
cut.  $  1 7.75;   large,  square 
oven, wonderful  baker,6  cooking 
holes,  body  made  of  cold  rolled 
steel.  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood 
or  coal.  Handsome  nickel  trim- 
mines,  highly  polished. 

OUR  TERMS 

most  liberal  ever 
made.     You  can  pay 
after  you  receive  the 
range.   Yon  can  take 
it   into   your  home, 
it  30  days.    If  you  don't 
ind  it  exactly  as  represent- 
ed, the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  saw.  equal  to  stoves  re- 
tailed for  double  our  price, 
return  it  to  us.    We  will  pay 
freight  both  ways. 
Today  beautifully   illustrated  Slove 

'    Catalog  No.  M  65;  a  postal  card  will  do. 

15U  Styles  to  select  from.    Don't  buy  ancil  tou  cet  it. 
IN    SMITH    &    CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^^^^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS' 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 


Get  "Improved,' 
Wood  Rollers 


no  tacks  required. 

77/1  Rollers 


Thanksgiving  Recipes 
Planned  Ahead 


When  You  Stuff  the  Thanks- 
giving Turkey 

By  Berta  Hart  Nance 
Bread  Dressing — To  every  cupful  of  fine 
bread-crumbs  allow  a  tablespoouful  of  butter 
or  of  minced  salt  pork.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  or  minced  parsley,  but  do  not 
moisten  with  water  or  milk.  Fill  the  bird 
with  this,  but  do  not  cram  so  tightly  that  the 
bread  will  have  no  room  to  expand  in  cook- 
ing. 

Oyster  Stuffing — Cut  a  dozen  large  oysters 
into  quarters,  and  mix  one  white  and  two 
yolks  of  eggs  with  a  cupful  and  a  half  of 
oyster  liquor,  an  even  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  half-teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a  tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter.  Add  enough  finely  crumbled  bread 
to  give  required  consistency. 

Rich  Sausage  Stuffing — Cook  for  five 
minutes  in  the  frying-pan  half  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  finely  minced  onion  and  one  quarter 
of  a  cupful  of  butter.  Add  one  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  sausage-meat,  and  cook  two  or 
three  minutes  longer.  Cook,  and  mash  some 
sweet  potatoes,  and  add  about  one  and  a 
quarter  cupfuls.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Light  Cracker  Stuffing — Roll  plain  crack- 
ers very  fine,  and  use  two  cupfuls ;  melt  half 
a  cupful  of  butter  in  one  third  of  a  cupful 
of  hot  water.  Stir  these  together,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the  same 
amount  of  pepper  and  a  pinch  of  sage. 

Plain  Turkey  Dressing — Cut  into  bits  light 
white  bread  at  least  a  day  old,  then  crumble 
it  fine,  mixing  in  one  raw  egg  and  a  little 
melted  butter.  Season  highly  with  salt  and 
black  pepper  and  one  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  sage.  To  some  people,  dressing 
is  not  dressing  without  onion,  while  others 
omit  the  sage,  and  others  use  both. 

Chestnut  Stuffing — Shell  one  quart  of 
large  French  chestnuts.  Boil  them  in  hot 
water  until  the  skins  are  soft,  then  drain 
off  the  water  and  remove  the  skins.  Return 
the  nuts  to  the  water,  and  cook  until  soft 
enough  to  rub  through  a  colander.  Season 
to  taste  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Stir 
in  finely  crumbled  bread  to  give  consistency. 

Butternut  Stuffing  — One  quart  of  mashed 
potato,  two  quarts  of  crumbled  baker's  bread, 
a  cupful  and  a  half  of  butternut  meats, 
blanched  and  chopped,  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a  half 
cupful  of  cream  and  two  well-beaten  eggs. 

Celery  Stuffing  — Mince  a  small  onion,  and 
fry  it  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.    Add  one 


How  much  can  yoo  get 
.  from  the  basket? 

It  isn't  so  much  what  you  pay  for 
food,  it  is  how  you  use  what  you  buy. 
Food  economists  have  found  the 


Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

to  be  the  greatest  of  kitchen  aids.   Every  day  finds  a  new  use 
that  means  better  dishes  at  less  cost. 

Built  on  honor— to  last  a  lifetime.  The  one  right  cutting  principle.  The  Enter- 
prise does  not  shred  the  meat  and  vegetables,  but  cuts.  Four-bladed  steel 
knife  revolving  against  the  surface  of  a  perforated 
steel  plate  shears  the  material  into  bits  that  retain 
all  of  their  juice  and  flavor. 

45  styles— hand  and  power.   Small  family  size 
(No.  5)  $1.75 :  large  famUy  size  (No.  10)  $2.50. 
Every  machine  that  bears  the  Enterprise  name^-- 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press,  Coffee  Mill,  Raisin 
Seeder,  etc.,  is  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard  Press— patent 
corrugated  spout  prevents  air  from  entering  casing. 
The  Enterprise  Bone,  Shell  and 
Corn  JWiU  quickly  pays  for  itself  in 
increased  egg  yield. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  our 

recipe  book,   "  The  Enter, — ^TS'S?'^^^  n^^iNlSfeTfe?!^"^ 
ins  Housekeeper."   Tells  ,        rtiKr^^StH  ^}l"J}.i:S^^^mKiJj 

to  make  200  economic 
tasty  dishes. 

ENTERPRISE  HFC.  CO.  OF  P  I.  i 
Dept  71 
PhUadelpbla. 
Pa. 


Heat  Sausages 

2  cupfuls  of  chopped  meat 
(left-orera  maj  be 
used),  cost  not  over  . 
K  cupful  pork  .... 
Yolks  of  two  eggs,  lemon 
juice,  thyme,  pepper  . 

Total  coat  " 

Enough  for  five, 
person,  3  4-5  oents. 


cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  and  moisten  with 
the  liquor  from  around  the  baking  turkey. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  half  a 
cupful  of  finely  chopped  celery. 

Desserts 

By  Beulah  Tatum 
Mince  Pie — For  this  use  the  following 
mince-meat  :  Two  pounds  of  lean  beef, 
cooked  and  run  through  the  grinder ;  two 
pounds  of  beef-suet,  chopped ;  four  pounds 
of  peeled,  chopped  raisins  :  three  pounds  of 
sugar ;  two  pounds  of  whole  raisins ;  two 
pounds  of  currants ;  one  pound  of  citron  : 
one  pound  of  candied  lemon-peel :  one-half 
ounce  of  cloves  ;  one-fourth  ounce  of  mace ; 
one  ounce  of  cinnamon ;  two  grated  nut- 
megs;  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two 
oranges  and  two  lemons  :  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  one  quart  of  boiled  cider.  Mix  all 
together,  and  let  come  to  the  boil.  Can,  and 
use  as  needed.  Make  a  rich  crust,  fill  with 
some  of  the  mince-meat,  and  bake  brown. 
Serve  warm,  and  be  glad  that  winter  has 
come.  As  mince-meat  dries,  more  cider 
should  be  poured  over  it  from  time  to  time. 

The  Queen  of  Pumpkin  Pies — Boil  pump- 
kin till  soft,  and  run  it  through  the  colander. 
To  each  pint  of  pumpkin  add  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  rich  milk,  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sorghum.  Mix  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  ginger 
with  the  stewed  pumpkin  before  adding  milk. 
Use  a  rich  crust,  and  bake  until  brown.  This 
amount  makes  three  pies.  If  you  want  a 
paii:icularly  rich  pie,  heap  high  with  whipped 
cream  just  before  serving. 

The  Thanksgiving  Supper 

By  Beulah  Tatum 

The  good  things  of  the  midday  meal  do  not 
quite  fill  young  stomachs.  You  must  think 
of  something  to  serve  at  supper-time.  Here 
are  three  recipes  which  seem  appropriate  : 

Cold-Turkey  Salad — One  cupful  of  chopped 
cold  turkey;  one  cupful  chopped  celery; 
two  cupfuls  of  peanuts,  ground  fine ;  one 
cupful  of  chopped  tart  apples.  Mix  well, 
cover  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  and  ser\'e 
at  once. 

Doughnuts — One  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk :  add  one  and 
one-fourth  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  beaten  eggs, 
a  little  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder  and  a  little  salt.  Flour  to  make  soft 
dough.  Roll  one-half  inch  thick,  and  fry 
in  deep  fat.    Roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Nut  Gingerbread  — One  cupful  of  sugar ; 
one  cupful  of  butter;  two  eggs:  one  cupful 
of  sour  milk ;  one  cupful  of  New  Orleans 
molasses ;  three  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour ;  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger ; 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  one 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water;  one  table- 
spoonful of  good  vinegar.  Beat  well  together, 
and  then  add  one  cupful  of  nut-meats 
(English  walnuts  or  hickory-nuts  are  best). 
Bake  in  one  large  loaf. 


Brol^en  Fragments 

[CONTIXUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 

Oh,  it  was  beautiful,  wonderful !  Tears 
were  in  her  eyes  and  a  great  longing  and 
loneliness  in  her  heart. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  path  behind  her. 
She  arose  quickly  and  turned  to  apologize 
for  her  presence,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
Kenneth  Lambert. 

"Catha  !"  His  tone  was  awed,  frightened, 
as  though  he  feared  she  were  but  a  vision. 

''Kenneth." — she  was  verj'  pale  and  trem- 
bling—  T  didn't  know — I  didn't  know  you 
lived  here." 

He  stoo^i  very  still  for  a  few  moments — 
the  blood  had  left  his  face — 'his  eyes  sought 
hers  questioningly,  pleadingly. 

Her  eyelids  fell,  the  blood  mounted  to  her 
face,  her  lips  moved  as  she  said  softly, 
"Kenneth." 

He  knew  she  had  come  back,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  cheeks  and  lips  until  they  for- 
got their  paleness  bom  and  bred  of  the 
city. 

■The  sun  set  and  the  warm  April  twilight 
came,  and  they  still  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
large  rock. 

"I've  learned  the  city  is  no  place  to  live," 
she  said.  "I'm  so  sorry  I  made  the  trouble  ; 
forgive  me  for  breaking  our  air-castles,  and 
I'll  begin  to  pick  up  the  fragments." 

"No  need  of  forgiveness,"  he  pressed  her 
tenderly.  "I  know  now  why  you  wanted  to 
leave  the  farm.  You  shall  have  conveniences 
and  help  ;  we  will  have  social  pleasures,  and 
once  or  twice  a  year  we'll  go  to  the  city  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

"I've  learned  the  farm  is  hard  work ;  also  I 
have  learned  that  it  may  be  a  paradise  with 
you." 

"And  there  are  no  broken  fragments  of 
our  happiness,"  she  said  with  a  great  rapture. 
"We  are  happier  than  we  ever  were  before, 
and  see" — the  full  moon  had  just  broken 
over  the  hill — "our  air-castles  have  been 
built  into  a  fairy  palace  and  an  enchanted 
orchard  and  set  down  upon  this  flowery  hill." 


MlCarpetsIurtdins^laiito 

te,V^..-^..-r  from  the 

Mill 

eight. 


Mauufactmers'  prices  sa\ e  .vou 
dealers'  protits.Wegive  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  uiitl  saveyuii  KS  1-S 
per  cent-  We  have  25.000  satisfied 
cu.stomers.  The  well-kuown  Kexul 
Kmc.  Gxy^ft.,  reversible,  all-wool  fin- 
ish, H'S.Tii,  Our  Bruswelo  Hns:,  6x9 
ft.,  greatest  value  known,  ^1.85.  Si>Ieadid  grade 
Unissflf*  ItuB.  ft.,  #11. 

 :"is   Invliiflble  Velvet*, 

ft.  .  ^116.  Standard  Ax- 
luiiiHters.  0x12  ft.,  I>il8.:>0. 
fine  quftlity  I^bcc  Curtains.  Ijic 
per  pair  and  up,  T  a  pes  t  ry 
CnrtaliiB,  Wllioti  RuffB,  lAix- 
olenniA  at  Mill  prices. 

Write  to-dav  for  onr  NEW  lU 
LUSTRATED  CATALOG,  No.  U. 
Sent  free.  Shows  latest  designs 
in  actual  colors. 


UNITED  MILLS  MF6.  CO. 

2432-2462  JASPER  ST.,  PHILA. 


Direct  from  Factory,  Freight  Prepaid 
and  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturer 

You  can  buy  a  Gold  Coiti  Stove  from  us  #5  to 
$^30  lees  than  dealer's 
prices.  We  pay  freight: 
safe  delivery  insured, 
polished  and  all  ready 
to  set  up. 

•'Satisfaction  oryoar 
money  back  any  time 
within  1  year" 
is  our  written 
guaranty. 
Free  Catalog 
^Illustrates 
all  our  Stoves. 
Gives  Price 
List  and  tells  our 
Plan  and  Offer. 
Send  for  it 

Gold  Coin  Siove  Co. 
8  Oak  St.  Troy.N.Y. 


BIG  MONEYto  agents 

Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  by  Farm 
AND  Fireside  to  agents  during  the  next  three 
months.  This  is  the  biggest  money-making 
proposition  ever  made  by  a  farm  journal. 
A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  necessary,  Yoa 
must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

r-OON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES^ 

Save  $18.00  to  $22.00  on 

HOOSIER 

HEATERS 
&  RANGES 

Why  not  huv  the  l>est  when  you  can  buy 
them  at  suth  low.  unheard.of  Factory 
Prices;  THIRTY  DATS  PREE  TRIAL  BE- 
FORE TOU  BI  T.  Our  new  improvements 
absolutely  surpass  anvlhing  ever  pro- 
duced. .^-SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  FOB 
OCR  FREE  CATALOG  ASU  PRICES 
Hoosier  Stove  Factory 
126  State  St..  Marlon,  Ind. 


BASE 
BURNER 


J.  M.  HANSON'S 

MAGAZINE 
BARGAINS 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


All  subscriptions  are  for  One  Full  Year, 

and  may  be  sent  to  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses. Subscriptions  may  be  either 
New  or  Renewals. 


Farm  and  Fireside  .  . 
Farm  Poultry  .... 
Woman's  Home  Comp'n 


$  .50"1       All  Three 

.50  Y 
1.50  j 


.50  ^  $  1 


90 


Farm  and  Fireside  , 
Pictorial  Review 
Modem  Priscilla 
Ladies'  World  . 


Farm  and  Fireside  .  . 
McCall's  (and  Pattern) 
Ladies'  World  .  .  . 
People's  Home  Jonmal 


$  .50 
.65 


.50 1  $1.25 

.50  J  ■ 


FARM  and  FIRESIDE 

WITH  People's  Home  Journal  aad  Farm  Poultry  $1.00 
WITH  People's  Home  Journal  and  Poultry  Success  l.OO 

WITH  Farm  Poultrv  (or  Poultry  Success)  75 

WITH  Weekly  CinciuDati  Enquirer  95 

WITH  People's  Home  Journal  (or  Ladies'  World)  .75 

WITH  Weekly  Courier-Journal    1.00 

WITH  Housewife  and  People's  HomeJouraal   1.10 

WITH  McCall  s  and  Pattern  80 

WITH  Success    or  Little  Folks— new)   1.20 

WITH  Boy's  Magazine  (or  American  Boy)   1.20 

WITH  Success  and  People's  Home  Joarnal   1.60 

WITH  Cosmopolitan  or  Good  Housekeeping)   1.35 

WITH  Modern  Priscilla  (or  Designer)  95 

WITH  Mother's  Magazine  85 

WITH  Everyday  Housekeeping   .95 

WITH  Delineator   1.40 

WITH  American  (or  Housekeeper)   1.50 

WITH  Home  and  Farm  75 

WITH  Ladies'  World  and  People's  Home  Joomal  1.00 
WITH  Farm  Journal  (5  vears)   1,20 


Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
The  Country  Gentleman 

Any  Two 

.  $3.00 

All  Three 

S4.50 

The  Youth's  Companion 

Including  all  extra  numbers 
the  52  issues  of  1912  and  the 
1912  picture  calendar. 

Q:y  On  January  1,  1912.  The  Yout 
will  advance  to  $2.    Save  26  cen 
us  your  order  NOW  at  ?1. 75. 

All  lor 

S1.75 

l's  Companion 
by  sending 

Our  Large  44-Page  Catalog  for  1912 

listing  more  th&u  3000  publications  and  dab  Offers 
is  Free.   Oj'ASK  FOR  IT. 


REFERENCES- All  PublUhera 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency 

297  Hanson  Block  Lexington,  Ky. 
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The  H  ousewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  the  two  best  descriptions  (with  rough  sketch)  of 
original,  home-made  household  conveniences  or  labcr-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  tJhtird  best  or  any 
that  can  be  used.  ^  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good 
tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and  not  more 
than  five  kitchen  hints  each  month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reliable  and  practical.  ^1  All  copy  must  be  in  by  the  ninth  of  December, 
and  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250  words. 
We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  duplicate  copy,  as  no  manuscript  will  be  returned.  The  mail  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.  Address  "The  Housewife's  Club," 
care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Handy  Stirrer 


This  handy  implement 
is  almost  as  useful  in 
housekeeping    as  the 
proverbial    hatpin.  It 
can  be  used  in  the  kitchen  and  dairy  for 
washing  clothes,  stirring  cream, 
milk  and  culinary  mixtures,  as 
well  as  in  the  orchard  for  stirring 
solutions  for  fruit-trees.    In  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
of  articles  in  the  farm  home. 

I  made  one  by  taking  wire, 
size  6,  for  a  handle,  and  bending 
over  the  top  so  that  it  formed  a 
round  handle.  A  tin  or  copper 
funnel,  which  can  be  made  at 
home,  is  firmly  soldered  to  the 
wire.  Before  soldering,  the  fun- 
nel has  three  different  sizes  of 
holes  punched  in  the  lower  half. 
This  allows  the  mixture  to  cir- 
culate around  and  through  the 
stirrer,  as  well  as  giving  it  an 
up-and-down  motion.  The  fact 
that  there  are  no  holes  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  funnel  causes 
a  suction,  and  draws  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  mixture  each 
time  the  stirrer  is  lifted.  The 
bottom  edge  of  the  stirrer  is  turned  up,  so 
that  it  will  not  cut  the  clothes,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  strengthened. 

F.  W.  C,  Washington. 

Two  cupfuls  of  light- 

Sea-Foam  Fudge     'f        ^"f'  c"P- 
°      lul  of  water,  the  white 

of  one  egg,  flavoring  to 
taste.  Boil  sugar  and  water  together  until 
it  will  mold,  but  not  until  it  is  brittle.  Have 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
pour  the  syrup  slowly  over  the  egg  while 
beating  constantly.  Add  the  flavoring  and 
beat  until  Stiff'.  Drop  in  buttered  plates 
from  the  point  of  a  spoon,  giving  each  a 
pointed  appearance.  This  is  a  delicious 
candy  and  I  also  use  this  for  cake-filling, 
especially  for  sponge-cake. 

L.  O.  H.,  Tennessee. 


For  the  Smoke- 
house 


There  is  always  some 
danger  that  the  hams 
and  sausage   will  fall 
from    the    hooks  that 
hold  them  and  burn  or  become  damaged  in 
the  fires  built  below 
them.      In    order  to 
avoid  this,   I  stretch 
ordinary  poultry-net- 
ting— that  is,  four  feet 
wide — from   one  end 
of  the  smokehouse  to 
the  other.    It  is  about 
six  inches  below  the 
hams.    I  have  saved 
»  many    a    ham  and 
many  a  link  of  sau- 
very    inexpensive  manner. 


sage 


Mrs,  H.  F.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


J,        ««j  Takea    five  -  gallon 

Home-Made  paint-can  as  soon  as 
Cream-Separator  the  paint  is  poured  out, 
wipe  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible with  dry  rags.  Pour  in  a  little  kerosene, 
arid  wipe  out  with  clean  rags  ;  then  wash  it 
with  good  suds,  and  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
soda.  Pour  in  plenty,  say  one-half  gallon,  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes. 
Now  get  a  tinner  to  cut  a  one-inch  hole  close 
to  the  bottom  of  right-hand  lower  corner 
and  put  a  cuff  around  this.  Fit  a  good  cork 
into  this,  strain  in  warm  milk,  set  on  small 
slats  in  bottom  of  tub  of  ice  or  cold  water. 
■  In  three  or  four  hours  the  cream  will  rise 
to  the  top.  To  prevent  dust  on  the  cream, 
cover  all  vessels  with  wet  cloths. 

Mrs.  N.  F.,  Tennessee. 


Ideal  Ventilation 
Screen 


In  these  days  when  the 
value  of  fresh  air  in 
sleeping-rooms  is  being 
talked  of  and  realized 
by  so  many  the  following  device  should  be 
of  interest. 

The  idea  will  appeal  to  those  who  like 
plenty  of  air  in  their  sleeping-rooms  but 
cannot  stand  the  direct 
draft  caused  by  having 
a  window  wide  open. 

Make  a  frame  of 
light  pine  strips  one  by 
two  inches,  just  large 
enough  to  fit  inside  the 
window-casing  close  up 
to  the  sash.  Over  this 
frame  tack  light-weight 
muslin  securely,  and 
nail  short  strips  diag- 
onally across  the  cor- 
ners to  hold  it  firmly  in 
place.  Fasten  this  screen  in  place  so  as  to 
deflect  the  wind  from  the  bed,  using  two 
hinges,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fix  the 
stops  of  the  window  so  as  to  allow  its  being 
lowered  from  the  top  as  well  as  raised  from 
the  bottom,  and  this  will  give  the  necessary 
current  of  air. 

So  as  to  hold  the  screen  firmly  when  open, 
take  a  stout  wire  and  bend  to  form  a  hook 
at  each  end,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  place  a  staple  in  the  window-casing 
and  one  on  the  frame  of  the  screen.  By 
means  of  this  hook  the  screen  will  be  held 
firmly  when  open,  and  by  placing  a  small 
bolt  on  the  screen,  just  below  the  hook,  it 
will  be  held  tightly  shut  when  closed.  On 
vers'  stormy  nights  the  screen  may  be  closed 
and  yet  it  will  admit  considerable  fresh  air. 
The  use  of  this  screen  is  a  very  simple 


and  practical  way  to  solve  the  fresh-air 
problem  for  a  sleeping-room. 

Mrs.  G.  a.  D.,  New  York. 

Sometimes    an  extra 
Home-Made        lantern  is  needed  and 
Lantern  no  time  can  be  found 

to  go  to  the  store  to 
buy  one.  If  you  have  a  tin  pail  or  a  large 
can,  you  can  easily  make 
one  yourself.  Put  a  bail  on 
one  side  of  the  tin  pail  or 
can,  and  make  a  hole  in  the 
side  directly  opposite  it  by 
cutting  two  slits  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and 
bending  in  the  corners.  In- 
sert a  candle  in  the  slits  and 
you  have  a  very  handy  lan- 
tern. Peary  mentions  such 
a  lantern  in  speaking  of  his 
Arctic  travels.  A  member 
of  his  last  expedition  to  the 
Polar  regions  made  just  such  a  lantern  and 
found  it  very  useful  during  the  long  Polar 
nights.  J.  L.,  Idaho. 

Many   of   our  readers 
To  Clean  a         will  be  pleased  to  learn 
Silk  Dress  a  new  method  of  clean- 

ing soiled  silk  dresses 
or  fine  fabrics  of  various  descriptions.  I  had 
a  brown  silk  dress  which  I  had  worn  until 
it  became  somewhat  soiled.  I  could  have  had 
it  cleaned  at  a  shop  for  $2.50,  but  I  decided 
I  wo^ild  clean  it  more  cheaply  myself.  So 
I  purchased  a  ten-cent  bottle  of  washing 
ammonia  and  went  to  work.  This  is  the 
method  :  Dampen  a  soft  cloth  with  the 
ammonia,  and  lightly  sponge  the  goods  with 
it.  Do  not  scour  it,  but  simply  move  the 
cloth  back  and  forth  lightly,  and  I  assure  you 
it  will  remove  all  spots  and  brighten  the 
appearance  of  the  garment.  I  use  this  in 
preference  to  gasolene  or  benzine,  as  it  is 
not  only  cheaper,  but  safer.    A.  A.  D.,  Ohio. 


The  Handy 
Water-Tank 


3£com>  ri-oofc 


When  our  home  was 
built,    it   was   put  up 
with  the  idea  of  having 
our  rooms  convenient. 
They  were  not  large.    I  never  saw  a  large 
house    which  proved 
satisfactory  to  a  small  ^-^ 
family.     My  greatest 
help    was    the  over- 
head tank.    It  is  four 
feet  square  and  twen- 
ty-eight  inches  high. 
It  is  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron  and  placed 
in    a    room    on  the 
second  floor,  over  the 
kitchen  sink.  There 
is  an  iron  pipe  from 
the   bottom,  running 
through  the  floor  and 
finished  with  a  faucet 
directly    over  the 
kitchen  sink.    On  the 
upper  side  and  out  of 
the  house  is  provided 
an  overflow  pipe 
which   runs  into  the 
cistern  in  the  cellar. 
The  sink  is  provided 
with    drain-pipe.      This    lank    holds  about 
seven  barrels  of  water  and  cost  seven  dol- 
lars.    The   pipe,   fittings   and   faucet  cost 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.    The  waste-pipe 
cost  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.    Over  and 
over  again  this  amount  has  been  saved  in 
time  and  strength.    Mrs.  J.  U.,  New  York. 

Take    light  oil-cloth, 
Oil-Cloth  for        cut    the    size    of  the 
Pantry  Shelves      shelves,  allowing 
enough    to    cover  the 
front  and  slightly  underneath.    Make  paste 
the  same  as  for  wall-paper,  and  paste  the  oil- 
cloth to  shelves.    This  is  easily  kept  clean 
and  will  last  for  years.     I  put  it  on  my 
kitchen  table  in  the  same  way. 

L.  E.  S.,  Illinois. 


Adjustable  Win- 
dow-Stick 


This  is  intended  for  a 
house  in  which  there 
are  no  weights  to  assist 
in  raising  the  window- 
sashes  or  keeping  them  raised.  The  stick 
should  be  cut  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  £: 
longer  than  the  width 
of  the  window.  It 
should  be  made  of 
stout  wood,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the 
window  will  not 
break  it.  Holes  are 
bored  into  the  win- 
dow-casing at  various 
heights,  so  that  the 
window  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  and  leave 
it  open  at  any  space 
desired.  F.  A.  A.,  Washington. 

When    a    cake  recipe 

To  Save  Eggs       '^^"^  for  two  eggs  and 
eggs    are    scarce  and 
high,    use     one  egg, 
and  sift  one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  with 
the  flour.  M.  L.  S.,  Illinois. 

Don't  Sun  '^?ver  sun  feather  beds. 

R<.Joi  them  on  a  windy 

t-eather  Beds!        ^ay.     The  sun  draws 

the  oil  and  gives  the  feathers  a  rancid 
odor.  Mrs.  G.  E.,  Colorado. 


Your  Family— 

If  your  family  is  worth  the  best 
you  can  give  in  house  and  food 
and  clothes,  is  it  not  worth 
the  best  reading  as  well  ? 

Subscribe  now — to-day — and 
we  will  include  without  cost 
all  the  issues  for  the  rest  of 
1911.  The  Subscription  Price 
now  is  only  $1.75;  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912,  it  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  $2.00. 

The  Youth's  Companion 

The  Contents  of  the  52  Issues  for  1912  if  published  in  book  form  iJlouU  equal 


7  Vols 

2  Vols 

3  Vols 


Serial  Stories,  the  kind  you 
wish  never  woald  end,  each 
selling  for  $1.50  in  book  form. 

Articles  hy  Famons  Men  and 
Women.  Travel,  Science,  In- 
vention, Biography. 

Current  Events,  The  Doctor's 
Weekly  Counsel,  Science,  Wit 
and  Humor,  Editorials,  etc. 


2  Vols 
8  Vols 
2  Vols 


For  Boys  on  Expert  Training 
for  Athletic  Sports — Football, 
Sprinting,  Swimming,  etc. 

Each  containing  some  thirty 
complete  stories — Adventure, 
Heroism,  Humor. 

For  Girls  and  the  Hoosehold, 
Ideas  in  Dress,  The  Family 
Table,  Profitable  Occupations. 


And  not  less  than  6  other  Volumes  of  good  reading,  including  One-Minute  Stories,  Talks 
to  Girls,  Anecdotes,  the  Children's  Page,  etc.      Full  Prospectus  for  1912  sent. Free  to 
any  address  With  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper. 


Our  Offer  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once 
cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  men- 
tions this  paper)  with  $1.75  for  The 
Companion  for    1912    receives  also 

All  the  issues  for  the  remaining  weeks 
of  191 1,  including  the  beautiful  Holi- 
day Numbers ;  also 

The  Companion's  Calendar  for  1912, 
lithographed  in  ten  colors  and  gold. 
Then  The  Companion  for  the  52  weeks 
of  1912.  Your  last  chance  to  get  The 
Companion  for  $1.75.  Subscribe  to- 
day. BD85 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALUE 

Known  the  world  over  tor  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.     Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  for  booklet  H 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


This  Book  Is  Worth  $5  to  $40  to  You 


Mailed  to  You 

FREE 


Proof  is  what  you  want  and  get  in  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Book — proof  of  a  $5  to  $40  sav- 
ing— proof  of  the  unmatched 
quality.    This  book  is  packed 
with  live,  valuable  stove  facts 
that  the  dealerhimself  doesn't 
know.    400  styles  and  sizes 
in  large  clear  illustrations. 
Prices  from  $6.50  up,  east 
of   Mississippi.      Get  the 
Stove  Book— Then 


Queen 
Range 


Try  the  Kalamazoo 
For  30  Days  FREE 


We  pay  the  Freight 
— Give  j'ou  30  Days'  Free 
Trial  — 360  Days'  Approval 
Test— Cash  or  Credit  Terms 
b^hipment  within 
^24  hours  of  re- 
,  ceipt  of  Order. 


30  Days'  Free  Trial— Use 
the  stove  or  range  as  your 
ovirn  30  days,  then  if  not 
satisfied  we'll  take  it  back. 
We  pay  all  freight  charges 
whether  you  keep  it  or  not, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  nothing:.  360 
Days'  approval  test.    Cash  or  credit  terms. 
SIOO.OOO  bank  bond  guarantee.    We  have  more 
customers  than  any  stove  manufacturer  in  the  , 
world.    Send  for  your  copy  of  Stove  Book  and 
Catalogue  No.  183  .    Postal  or  letter. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 

Manafaciurers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Oven  Thermometer* 
I      Saves  Fuel  . 
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The  Great  Home  of  Quality 
Behind  "Ball-Band^'  Footwear 


To  supplj'  the  demands  of  more  than 
eight  million  people  who  wear 
"BALL-BAND"  Rubber  and  Wool- 
en Footwear,  required  in  1910: 

1,252  carloads  of  raw  material,  sup- 
plies, etc.  This  material  if  put  into  one 
continuous  train,  forming  a  hollow 
square,  would  enclose  more  than  3,600 
acres  with  a  solid  wall  of  fully  loaded 
freight  cars. 

In  1910  we  shipped  to  "BALL-BAND" 
dealers  1,030  carloads  of  finished  foot- 
wear. The  shipments  would  make  a 
train  similar  to  the  above,  solidly  enclos- 
ing 2,500  acres. 

It  required  5,000,000  square  yards  of 
sheetings,  cotton  duck,  cashmerette, 
wool  linings,  etc.,  to  make  these  goods — 
enough  cloth  to  cover  1,033  acres  com- 
pletely. 

We  spun  one  and  a  quarter  billion  yards 
of  yarn  for  knit  boots,  lumbermen's 
SOX,  etc. —  almost  enough  to  form  three 
strands  from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 


FORTY  acres  of  floor  space  are  occupied  by  the  factories  of  the 
Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, makers  of  "BALL-BAND"  Rub- 
ber and  Woolen  Footwear. 

1 ,030  carloads — a  solid  train  eight  miles  long ' 
— were  required  to  supply  "BALL- BAND' 
buyers  last  year.    More  than  eight  million 
people  wear  "BALL-BAND"  footwear. 

This  enormous  demand  represents  a  steady  growth  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  small  beginnings. 

The  business  of  the  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany originated  in  the  manufacture  of  All-Knit  Wool  Boots  and 
Socks.  As  the  business  grew  the  company  could  neither  obtain 
the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  rubber  goods  which  had  to  be 
supplied  with  its  woolen  footwear. 

The  company  therefore  went  into  the  manufacture  of  its  own 
rubber  footwear.     The  result  was  "BALL- BAND/" 


become  famous  wherever  heavy  footwear  is  worn 
There  was  large  competition  then,  as  there  isnow.    We  realized  that  to  succeed  with  rubber  footwear  we  must 
make  our  product  a  little  bit  better  than  the  best  rubber  footwear  on  the  market,  and  keep  on  making  it  better. 

In  all  the  years  this  compaiiy  has  not,  nor  will  it  ever  cheapen  the  quality  of  its  goods  to  meet 
competition.  On  this  principle  this  great  factory  has  been  built  and  the  patronage  of  more  than  eight 
million  people  has  been  established,  through  the  forty-five  thousand  dealers  who  handle  "BALL-BAND." 

The  factory,  the  Home  of  Quality  which  has  built  this  business,  is  behind  every  article  of  "BALL-BAND" 
footwear  sold.  To  maintain  "BALL-BAND"  quality,  and  make  it  even  better  whenever  possible,  we  put  in 
one  million  dollars  extra  value  every  year,  that  otherwise  might  be  saved  as  clear  profit. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  sign  when  you  go  to  buy  rubber  footwear.  Many  dealers  display  these  signs 
in  their  windows  or  store  fronts  for  the  guidance  of  the  constantly  increasing'  number  who  are  asking 
about  "BALL-BAND."    Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not,  you  are  sure  to  find  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark 

on  all  "BALL-BAND"  goods.    Insist  on  it.    It  is  your  protection. 

Footwear  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  sell  "BALL-BAND" 
goods.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us,  mentioning  his 
name,  and  we  will  see.'thkt  you  are  fitted 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

Mishawaka,  Indieina 

"The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality" 


Eastern  Edition 


Are  you  interested  in  Poultry?      Watch  for  early  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
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CUT  DOWN 

YOUR 
GROCERY  BILL 

THIS  FREE  BOOK  shows  you 
how  to  save  from  20  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  on  all  your  groceries. 

Buy  your  groceries  direct  from 
us  and  save  from  twenty  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  what  yon  are  now  pac- 
ing.  We  have  solved  the  "high 
cost  of  living"  problem  for  thou- 
sands of  delighted  customers. 
We  buy  everything  in  enormous  quantities.  This 
means  rock  bottom  prices— prices  that  small  buyers 
cannot  get.   We  sell  direct  to  you  with  only  one  small 
profit  added.    We  save  you  all  the  "middlemen's" 
profits  that  eat  up  so  much  of  your  money. 
All  our  groceries  are  full  measure — absolutely  pure. 
Write  to-day  for  our  interesting,  money  saving  gro- 
cery book.  It  is  book  No.  U.  It  is  free.  We  want  you 
to  compare  our  prices  with  those  you  are  now  paying. 

We  issue  the  grocery  book  every  two  months  and  wUl 
•end  it  to  you  regularly. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  other  books  we  issue. 
They  contain  thousands  of  big,  money  saving  oppor- 
tunities. No  matter  where  you  live  we  can  fill  all  your 
needs  and  save  you  an  amazing  amount  of  money.  No 
matter  what  it  is  you  want,  we  have  it.  We  can  save 
you  mnny  dollarson  everything  you  buy.  We  are  doing 
it  every  diiy  for  over  2,(KJO.OO0  delighted  customers, 
Send  to-day  for  the  books  that  interest  you. 
Order  the  books  by  their  numbers. 

CHECK  OVER  THE  UST  NOW 


2  Pianos 
S  Organs 

4  Trunks 

5  Roofing 

6  Vehicles 

7  Furniture 

8  Incubators 

9  Wall  Paper 

10  Typewntera 

11  Grocery  List 

12  Feed  Cookers 

13  Tink  Heaters 

14  Wire  Foncing- 
15Carpeta.  Ruga 
16  BuHdins  Plans 


17  Babv  Carriaees 

18  Men's  Fur  Coats 

19  Sewing'  Machines 

20  Gasoline  Engines 

21  Cream  Sej>3i-ator3 

22  Building  Materia] 

23  Stoves  andRangrea 

24  Underwear  Sam- 
ples 

25  Automobile  Sup- 

26  Bicycles  «  Motor- 

cvcles 

27  Baby's  Dresa  and 
Toilet 


28  Women's  Taflored 

Suits 

29  Circular  and  Draff 

Sawa 

30  Women's  Fashion 

Books 

31  Rain  Coats.  Rub- 
ber Coats,  etc. 

32  Tombstones  and 
Monuments 

33  Men's  Clothing 

34  Women's  Furs 

35  Dr\"  Goods 

36  Muslin  Wear 

37  Millinery 


Sign  and  Mail jCoupon  NOW! 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


I9th  and  Campbell  SlS. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Please  send  to  my  address  below  books  Hos  

absolutely  free  of  cost. 

Name   

Post  Office  

State  

SEND  COUPON  TO  THE  NEARER  ADDRESS 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and 
women  keep  pegging  on  in  the 
same  old  way,  barely  making  a  liv- 
ing, perhaps  without  steady  employ- 
ment. They  don't  know  how  to 
get  a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in 
your  county  to  get  a  permanent 
position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is 
mighty  pleasant  work,  and  we  guar- 
antee good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more 
money  than  you  do  now  or  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to 
us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  Wood 


aranteed  1  year.  Cheapest  and  best 
—only  §10  saw  to  wbich  ripping  table 
c;iu  be  added.  Oper:ttes  easily.  Get 
catalogue  now  and  sj.ve  money.  No 
mi'iiilenian's  profit, 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  9    Belleville,  P&. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

^rade  of  Double  Strengtli 
Heavily  Galvanized  "Wire. 
Requires  fewer  posts  and 
outlasts  all  others.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  26-ineh 
Hog  Fence  15c.  47-incli 
Farm  Fence  23-5/lOc.  60-inch  Poultry  Fence  30c. 
perrod.  Special  Barb  Wire  $1.40  per  80-rod spool. 
SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
Our  big  free  Catalog  contains  fence  information 
you  ought  to  know,  "^^rite  for  It  today.  It's  FREE. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.  Box  18,  Winchester,  Imp. 


ANY  WOOD 
IN    ANV  POSITION 
ON     ANY  GROUND 
  4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 

1k<,_  with  a  Folding  Dn.tc  9  ""E"  ■ 
mall  Sawing  Machine  DCdla  C  Cross-cut  Saw 
6to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

SAWS  DOWJI 


Our  1912  Slodel  ilachine  saws  faster,  rune  eafiier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a  12- 
year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  iri2 
and  low  price.   First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ID. 


BONDS 


Accepted  by  the 
U.S.  Government 
as  security  for 


Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 


are  the  only  class  we  offer. 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will  yield  from 

Write  for  FBEE  CircitUtf 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Dept.  K-1,  Columbus,  0. 


Instead  of  the  2^-  the 


f4^to4 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days'  trial.  Save 
the  dealer's  proiit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

W/z  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wiresarehea\ily  galvanized. 
SO  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  S1.40.  Write 

--.  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing. 

Box  271      KITSELMAN  BROS.,  MUNCIE,  INO. 


I '\  E  been  talking  with  every  expert  in  the  lumber  business  I  could  scrape  an 
acquaintance  with  for  live  years,  trying  to  find  out  why  lumber  is  so  high.  My 
search  has  put  me  in  toucli  with  chief  foresters  of  the  United  States,  assistant 
foresters,  forest  laboratory  experts,  conservationists,  state  foresters,  forest-rangers, 
lumber-dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  heads  of  state  conservation  commissions, 
sawmill-men,  timber-owners,  traveling  salesmen  and  just  plain  men. 

I  believe  I  have  got  at  the  truth.  Perhaps  everybody  knows  it,  but  I  don't  believe 
they  do,  so  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  it. 

First :  There  is  no  trust  or  combine  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  sawmill- 
men,  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  are  competing  with  each  other  fiercel}-.  At 
this  time  they  are,  most  of  them,  making  small  profits  or  none.  It  is  becoming  a 
proverb  among  sawmill-men  that  the  ones  who  are  not  running  are  lucky*.  Some 
have  to  run.  because  the}'  have  debts  to  pay,  or  stock  to  paj-  dividends  on.  Some  have 
to  saw  burnt  timber  before  it  rots.  Altogether,  while  cutting  up  the  trees,  they 
are  cutting  each  other's  throats  in  the  effort  to  get  business. 

At  the  Conservation  Congress  at  Kansas  Citj'  a  great  lumber-manufacturer 
spoke.  His  first  plea  was  for  religion,  his  second  was  for  some  change  in  the  laws 
which  would  allow  lumber-producers  to  get  together  and  fix  prices  high  enough,  so 
it  would  be  rendered  profitable  to  use  up  more  of  the  trees  than  they  now  utilize !  He 
asserted  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  timber  is  left  in  the  woods,  because  it  only 
pays  to  saw  the  good  cuts.  In  the  interests  of  conservation,  he  pleaded  for  the  legal 
right  to  form  a  sawmill  trust. 

If  he  had  closed  his  religio-predatory  speech  by  saying  "Let  us — "  I  wouldn't 
have  known  for  the  life  of  me  whether  to  spell  the  last  word  "p-r-a-y"  or  "p-r-e-y." 
But" he  told  the  truth.  I  feel  sure,  when  he  said  that  there  is  no  combination  to  fix 
prices  among  the  mills. 

\\'eyerhaeusers,  Hineses.  and  their  ilk,  own  enormous  forests  which  w'ill  make 
a  sawing  trust  one  of  these  days,  but  not  until  the  small  fry  have  killed  each  other  off 
b}'  CDinpetilion  and  forest  slaughter. 

The  combine  is  in  the  retail  field.    The  lumber-yards  almost  everywhere  are  in 
a  practical  combination  to  boost  and  maintain  prices.   A  Spokane  manufacturer  told 
me  that  he  once  followed  a  car-load  of  lumber  sold  by  him  at  $16  per  thousand,  and 
saw  it  loaded  on  farmers"*  wagons  in  North  Dakota  at  $32. 
"Why  don"t  you  establish  yards  of  your  own?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  a  peaceful  man,"  said  he,  "and  I  want  to  live.  Go  against  those  disciples  of 
the  Black  Cat.  the  retailers?   Not  I." 

And  3-et  this  man  saws  200,000  feet  a  day,  and  one  would  think  him  above  any 
ordinary  threat,  or  the  fear  of  it. 

A  business  man  of  my  acquaintance  had  a  big  shed  to  build,  some  }'ears  ago,  in 
a  Nebraska  town,  and  asked  a  friend  who  owned  a  yard  to  make  him  prices  on 
the  lumber. 

"Wait  till  next  month,  Jim,"  said  the  lumberman,  "and  I'll  do  it." 
"But  I  want  to  start  to-morrow!"  said  Jim.   "WTiy  wait?" 

"\\'ell.  you  take  a  fool's  advice,"  persisted  his  Black  Cat  friend,  "and  wait  till 
next  month." 

Something  Tn  his  friend's  manner  impressed  Jim,  and  he  waited  until  the  next 
month  and  got  fair  prices.  Being  possessed  of  much  curiosity,  he  finally  learned  the 
secret  of  this  puzzling  demand  for  delay.  The  two  yards  had  an  agreement  that 
they  would  divide  business  according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  which  the 
customers'  names  began.  Jim  Smith  belonged  to  the  other  fellow  that  month, 
because  of  the  "S."  They  changed  sets  of  letters  the  first  of  every  month,  so  that 
the  next  month  Jim  "belonged"  to  his  friend.  This  arrangement  applied  to  all 
"figuring''  on  bills. 

This  was  years  ago.  Now  the  yards  have  schemes  that  beat  the  alphabet  scheme 
hollow. 

I  heard  of  a  wholesale  lumber-dealer  in  Wisconsin  who  sent  his  brother-in-law 
a  couple  of  car-loads  of  lumber  for  a  bam.  All  at  once  he  found  his  business  gone. 
There  wasn't  a  lumber-yard  in  the  United  States  which  would  buy  of  him.  He  had 
to  make  terms  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the  Black  Cat,  or  face  ruin. 

Of  course,  the  mills  are  farther  away  from  most  of  us  than  they  used  to  be, 
owing  to  the  cutting  of  the  near-by  forests.  This  makes  freights  higher.  But  it 
doesn't  justify  the  prices.  The  Lumber  Trust  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  combination 
among  the  yards,  the  yards  in  your  own  town.  The  ones  owned  by  the  fellows  who 
are  so  friendly  when  you  go  to  the  village.  Here's  hoping  the  Department  of  Justice 
gets  some  of  them ! 

There  are,  say,  five  million  farmers  in  this  country,  all  of  whom  are  users  of 
lumber  every  year.  Every  one  of  them  is  robbed  every  year  by  this  combine  of  com- 
bines of  lumber-yards.  By  the  simple  method  of  establishing  cooperative  lumber  and 
fuel  yards,  connection  could  be  established  between  mills  and  consumers,  and  all  this 
robbery  be  avoided.  Why  not?  Everybody  combines  but  the  farmer — and  he  is 
beginning. 

And  the  farmer  has  been  told  this  over  and  over  for  a  generation.  Farmers 
abroad  are  awake.    How  long  will  the  American  farmer  sleep? 

THE  American  Society  of  Equity  was  once  known  by  its  slogan  of  "dollar  wheat." 
The  fact  that  wheat  went  above  a  dollar  may  or  may  not  have  been  connected 
with  the  holding-back  movement  so  largely  engineered  by  the  A.  S.  of  E.  In  any  case, 
the  real  service  of  that  organization  has  been  missionary  rather  than  definitive. 

The  gospel  of  the  A.  S.  of  E.  was  and  is  the  gospel  of  cooperation — that  gospel  so 
successfully  taught  by  the  immense  cooperative  mercantile  establishments  of  England, 
the  mutual-help  organizations  of  Ireland  and  the  redemptive  rural  associations  of 
Denmark. 

The  time  for  missionary  work  is  not  yet  over  in  America.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
begun ;  but  what  is  most  needed  is  the  missionary  power  of  the  example  of  successful 
cooperation,  and  the  telling  of  it  to  the  world.  The  United  States  is  full  of  instances 
of  successful  cooperation.  The  American  Society  of  Equity  seems  to  have  taken  for 
its  peculiar  field  the  fostering  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  field  needs  specialists. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  great  organization  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  growth,  with 
more  exact  plans  based  largely  on  the  Rochdale  experience,  and  theories  better  thought 
out  than  ever.  President  Barrett  of  the  Farmers'  Union  says,  "The  next  great  sphere 
of  development  is  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  cooperation."  No  greater  or  better 
task  can  be  entered  upon  than  that  which  seems  to  lie  before  each  of  these  societies. 
In  following  it  they  deserve  well  of  the  farmers  of  the  nation. 
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Every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  specialty  of  some  kind 
in  which  he  excels  in  his  neighborhood — not  for  a  season 
only,  but  year  after  year,  so  that  it  will  be  said  of  him : 
He  has  the  cleanest  yards,  or  orchard,  or  field;  the 
straightest  corn-rows ;  the  whitest  fences ;  the  layingest 
hens;  the  loveliest  flowers;  the  coolest  shade;  the 
politest  children;  the  most  papers,  or  magazines,  or 
books — the  best  of  something. 


National  Federation 

WE  ARE  inclined  to  think  that  the  farmers  of 
the  nation  will  be  likely  to  act  in  a  body  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  act 
together  locally.  National  federation,  when  it  comes,  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  federation  of  existing  bodies, 
rather  than  in  the  formation  of  some  great  new  body. 
So  it  has  been  in  Denmark,  Germany  and  other  foreign 
countries.  So  it  has  been  with  the  great  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Such  a  federation  is  a  chain  of  which 
each  link  is  formed  as  a  unit,  and  then  all  the  links 
fastened  together.  Such  a  policy  may  not  be 
possible  in  Wacksmithing,  but  it  is  necessary  in 
human  federation. 

The  American  Society  of  Equity  last  year 
moved  in  the  direction  of  a  national  federation 
of  farm  organizations.  A  committee  on  feder- 
ation was  appointed,  the  members  of  which  are 
D.  A.  Mahoney  of  Viroqua,  Wisconsin;  T.  T. 
Barrett  of  Henderson,  Kentuclcy,  and  T.  G. 
Nelson  of  Chicago.  The  plan  was  to  get  other 
organizations  to  appoint  similar  committees, 
and  all  to  meet  in  Chicago  some  time  next 
February.  President  C.  S.  Barrett  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  is  on  record  as  favoring  such 
federation  and,  as  ^e  understand  the  matter, 
such  a  meeting.  Mr.  R.  MacKenzie  of  the 
Manitoba  Grain-Growers'  Association  has 
expressed  himself  as  being  "only  too  glad"  to 
cooperate.  With  these  three  forces  working  to 
the  same  end,  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  a 
meeting  out  of  which  great  results  might  flow. 
Probably  the  State  Granges  will  give  their 
powerful  aid.  Every  independent  cooperative 
organization  should  get  in  line  if  possible. 
There  are  links  enough  ready  forged  to  make 
a  powerful  chain — powerful  for  good. 


Reliable  Commission  Men 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  have  forgotten  Farm  and 
Fireside  Commission  House  Service.  If  you  want 
the-  address  of  reliable  commission  men  in  any  town, 
we  can  furnish  the  names.  There  are  plenty  of  reliable 
houses.  We  will  not  guarantee  transactions  with  any 
firms  except  our  advertisers ;  but  the  firms  whose  names 
we  send  will  be  carefully  selected,  will  be  establishments 
which  possess  financial  responsibility,  and  which  are 
known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  treating  shippers  fairly.  We 
think  we  can  keep  you  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  thieves. 


large  coast-to-coast  commerce  which  by  law  must  go 
under  the  American  flag.  We  shall  thus  restore  our 
merchant  marine  to  the  seas  without  any  ship  subsidy, 
and  we  shall  get  freight-rates  on  transcontinental  ship- 
ments cut  in  two. 

To  producers,  this  would  seem  a  businesslike  use  of 
an  outlay  which  otherwise  is  likely  to  be  pretty  close 
to  a  total  loss.    What  do  you  think  about  it? 


Watch  Their  Votes  Next  Time 

TESTIMONY  in  both  the  Stephenson  and  Lorimer  cases 
alleged  of  senatorial  bribery  tends  to  show  that  Mr. 
Edward  Hines,  the  "lumber  king,"  said  :  "I'm  having  an 
awful  time.  There  is  Stephenson  voting  for  free  lum- 
ber, and  after  I  elected  him,  too.  I've  had  a  terrible 
time  getting  him  lined  up.    It  also  seems  hard  to  get 


In  storing  any  product,  if  3'ou  will  allow 
the  first  five  or  six  inch  layer  of  dirt  to  freeze  pretty 
near  to  it  and  then  cover  this  to  a  depth  of  about  one 
foot,  you  will  have  approached  perfection  in  the  art 
of  storage. 

Why  Halt  at  Spuds? 

MAYOR  Shank  of  Indianapolis  bought  potatoes  and 
sold  them  at  cost,  thereby  breaking  up  a  food 
trust — in  potatoes.  Mayor  Hanna  of  Des  Moines  fol- 
lowed suit.  But  why  stop  with  potatoes?  Man  cannot 
live  by  spuds  alone.  And  must  that  city  suffer  whose 
mayor  lacks  the  sand,,  or  initiative,  or  credit  which  is 
necessary  for  the  feat  performed  by  their  honors  of 
Indianapolis  and  Des  Moines?  Must  this  thing  stop 
with  potatoes  and  at  the  grand-stand,  sensational-play 
stage,  or  are  Hanna  and  Shank  the  avatars  of  a  new  era 
in  which  the  city  will  see  to  it  that  food  is  sold  to  the 
citizens  by  direct  transfer  from  producer  to  consumer? 

Do  not  these  incidents  show  a  great  popular  demand 
for  municipal  cure  of  the  waste  of  multiplied  middle- 
inen?  If  so,  they  are  the  precursors  of  a  revolution 
most  important  to  us  all. 


city 


those  Southern  Democrats  in  line."  To  be  sure,  this 
conversation  is  denied;  but  the  record  shows  that 
Stephenson  changed  front  on  lumber  for  some  cause 
and  that  some  Southern  Democrats  "fined  up"  for  a 
duty  on  lumber.  Interesting,  anyhow,  isn't  it?  And  it 
may  be  interesting  to  watch  the  votes  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Will  they  be  "lined  up"  again  ?  And  does  the  astound- 
ing situation  revealed  in  these  investigations  mean  any- 
thing to  j'ou  with  reference  to  popular  election  of 
United  States  senators? 


Farmers  and  the  Show  Ring 

WHEN  you  go  to  the  fat-stock  show,  you  are  always 
surprised  at  the  perfect  lines  of  the  animals  shown. 
The  bullocks  have  backs  as  straight  as  a  board's  edge; 
the  sheep  are  just  the  shape  of  the  ideal  sheep  of  the 
breeder's  imagination. 

You  go  away  in  admiration  of  the  breeders  who  can 
produce  such  miracles,  and  despair  at  the  thought  that 
neither  on  your  farm  nor  any  of  the  farms  of  which 
you  know,  are  such  beasts  produced.  No  matter  how 
pure  may  be  their  breeding,  your  steers,  no  matter  how 
carefully  fed,  have  little  depressions  in  their 
backs,  and  your  lambs  will  be  just  a  trifle  off 
when  it  comes  to  fitting  into  the  ideal  mold. 
And,  paraphrasing  Cassius,  you  soliloquize, 
"Upon  what  feed  hath  these  our  marvels  fed 
that  they  are  grown  so  straight?" 

Let  us  whisper  in  your  ear,  niost  innocent 
farmer,  the  secret  of  it.  Those  lambs  at  the 
fat-stock  show  are  perfect  as  to  the  outlines 
of  their  wool ;  but  none  of  them  have  forms 
that  follow  the  same  lines.  Their  hollows  are 
filled  with  wool.  They  are  the  finest  lambs  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  but  not  as  fine  as  they  look. 

And  those  steers  had  depressions  in  their 
backs,  too,  the  same  as  yours  (your  steers,  we 
^mean) — maybe  not  so  pronounced,  but  depres- 
sions all  the  same — the  experts  call  them  "ties," 
perhaps  because  they  resemble  the  creases  in  a 
bale  where  the  tie  goes  around. 

Now  when  you  have  a  fat  steer  with  a  "tie" 
showing  on  his  back,  you  have  to  leave  it  so ; 
but  the  expert  cattle  showman  inserts  a  knife 
under  the  hide  at  the  "tie,"  loosens  it  up  very 
skilfully,  and  then,  when  the  spot  is  properly 
bandaged  and  treated  for  ten  days  or  so,  the 
bullock  goes  to  the  show  with  a  back  like 
a  straight-edge. 
Of  course  these  things  are  not  honest.  They 
are  tricks.  They  make  one  feel  as  did  the  Indian  who 
tried  to  scalp  a  victim  who  wore  a  wig.  As  the  false 
hair  came  oft'  in  his  hand,  the  noble  red  man  ejacu- 
lated, "Damn  lie!"  Can  such  charlatanry  do  the  cause 
of  fine  breeding  anything  but  harm?  It  certainly  puts 
the  "honest  farmer"  out  of  the  competition. 


A  poor  saver  lays  up  want. 

Cut  freight-rates  by  keeping  your  highway  in  good 
condition. 

If  the  floor  of  your  horse's  stall  be  made  of  bricks, 
see  that  they  be  not  bricks  without  straw. 


A  Toil-Free  Canal 

THE  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  begun  a 
campaign  under  the  slogan  "The  Panama  Canal 
should  be  as  free  as  the  Ohio  River."  This  paper  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  point  put  the  advan- 
tages of  a  toll-free  canal.  The  nation  will  spend  a  huge 
sum  for  the  canal,  and  many  will  say  that  we  should 
receive  some  tolls  as  interest.  But  they  forget  that  we 
have  spent  the  money  for  public  benefits,  and  not  for 
interest.  There  is  doubt  as  to  the  canal's  being  much 
used,  if  tolls  of  any  consequence  are  charged  for  passage 
through  it :  so  that  our  ability  to  make  it  earn  interest 
is  very  doubtful.  If  we  charge  tolls,  we  shall  probably 
fail  to  get  much  interest,  and  we  shall  get  small  public 
benefits  or  none.  If  we  make  the  canal  toll-free,  we 
shall  get  no  interest,  it  is  true;  but  we  shall  build  up  a 


How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow? 

iERY  day's  food  is  affected — or  should  be — by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  farm  garden.  A  good 
garden  makes  a  good  table.  "Like  a  garden"  is  the 
phrase  expressive  of  perfect  tilth.  A  good  garden  is 
therefore  an  unfailing  sign  that  someone  about  the  place 
knows  what  good  farming  is— on  a  small  scale,  at  least. 
Many  a  farm  garden  is  the  family  demonstration  plat, 
out  of  which  grow  progress  and  prosperity  as  well  as 
pottage. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  shine  in  gardening.  Let  them  give  us  a 
plan  for  the  planting  of,  say,  a  third  of  an  acre  so  as 
to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  A  plan  means  a  plan — either 
drawn  or  described — with  rotations,  both  year-after- 
year  and  crop-after-crop  in  a  single  year.  We  hope 
they  won't  forget  fertilizers,  either.  Out  of  the  count- 
less experiences  of  our  readers,  we  should  get  the 
data  which  ought  to  make  all  our  gardens  better  next 
summer.    Those  we  use,  we  shall  pay  for,  of  course. 

Come,  let's  do  a  little  winter  gardening— with  our  pens. 
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The  Farmer:  His  Ancestors  and  Descendants 

By  Arthur  Hawkes 


I AM  puzzled  as  to  whether  I  am  my  own  ancestor, 
or  my  own  descendant.  I  have  lost  the  right  to  be 
called  a  farmer,  and  don't  know  whether  my  present 
self  belongs  chiefly  to  what  I  do  and  think  every 
day  in  an  office,  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  city 
life,  or  whether,  though  I  have  changed  since  I  plowed 
and  sowed  and  reaped  and  mowed,  the  strongest  thing 
in  me  is  the  combination  of  heredity  and  experience, 
and  the  point  of  view  of  the  soil,  from  whence  I  came. 
On  the  whole.  I  think  the  ancestor  has  it. 

Let  me  put  what  I  mean  in  another  way :  I  have  a 
friend  who  was  brought  up  of  the  straightest  of  the  sect 
a  Methodist.  He  is  a  great  journalist,  with  a  mind  that 
seems  to  have  a  mortgage  on  all  the  future;  and  that. 


"Every  mother's  son  of  them  ducked  his  head 

to  those  who  do  not  know  its  beginnings,  appears  to  be 
as  far  removed  from  the  creed  in  which  he  was  brought 
up  as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  But  his  practice  has 
the  rigid  adherence  to  a  fine  sense  of  right,  and  nobility 
in  all  the  relations  of  like  as  the  strictest  Methodist 
could  desire.  His  finest  writing  is  suffused  with  Biblical 
lore,  and  is  redolent  of  early  teaching  in  the  ingle-nook 
of  a  venerable  farmhouse,  away  across  the  ocean.  He 
does  not  teach  Methodist  doctrine  to  his  children,  but 
he  glories  in  having  been  reared  a  Methodist. 

Again ;  3'ou  remember  the  David  Harum  story  of  how, 
when  "Low  bridge"  was  called,  in  a  company  of  Eastern 
millionaires,  every  mother's  son  of  them  ducked  his 
head. 

The  Strength  of  the  Farmer 

Some  day  I  hope  to  enjoy  communion  with  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  the  organization  which  specially  com- 
memorates the  successful  fight  made  by  the  farmers  of 
thirteen  colonies  against  the  mistaken  imperial  power, 
whose  most  notable  product  they  were.  And,  if  I  could 
conjure  up  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  I 
would  find  out  all  that  it  is  possible  to  know  of  the  mind 
and  conduct  of  Cincinnatus,  the  emperor  who  was  called 
from  the  plow  to  save  Rome,  and  who.  having  saved 
the  state,  returned  to  his  farm  to  enjoy  the  peace  and 
blessed  exhilaration  which  forum  and  council  chamber 
and  stepped  throne  can  never  supply. 

Of  all  men  the  farmer  has  least  known  his  strength. 
He  has  seemed,  from  the  beginning,  to  love  subjection 
rather  than  dominion.  When  it  was  desired  to  limn 
the  descendent  impotence  of  our  kind,  the  man  with  the 
hoe  was  selected  for  a  description  that  has  all  the  dread 
realism  of  a  heaving  graveyard. 

We  live  by  what  we  extract  from  the  soil.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  glorify  God  for  seed-time  and 
increase,  to  liken  heaven  to  a  perpetual  harvest-home, 
and  to  despise  the  hand  that  planted  the  seed  and 
plucked  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  The  harvestman  was 
a  creation  of  the  tenant,  the  tenant  was  the  humble 
servant  of  the  landlord,  the  landlord  was  rich  with  the 
rent  that  came  from  the  hind's  toil,  and  carried  his  head 
as  though  Divine  Right  dw  elt' in  his  neck.  The  nearer 
to  nature,  which  is  God.  a  man  worked,  the  less  was 
he  esteemed  by  his  fellows. 

The  burden  of  the  farmer's  ancestry,  even  on  this 
continent,  has  been,  and  still  is.  to  him  an  oppression 
from  which,  in  the  main,  he  has  only  weakly  tried  to 
emancipate  himself.  Agriculture  has  always  been  the 
greatest  of  industries.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  least  of  sciences.  It  has  been  measured  by  the 
meanest  of  its  tasks,  instead  of  by  the  noblest  of  its 
results.    Which  is  wrong,  for  agriculture  is  the  very 

life  of  all  the  na- 
tions   in    the  earth. 

We  didn't  make  our 
ancestors,  who  are 
entitled  to  rest  undis- 
turbed. We  have 
something  to  say 
about  our  descend- 
ants.  It  wasn't  a 
farmer  who  asked, 
"What  has  posterity 
done  for  me?"  It 
was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  person 
who  said,  "There  is 
no  God;"  a  person 
who  was  not  so  fool- 
Selling  wheat  without  leaving  home  ish  as  his  successor. 


for  he  didn't  speak  out  loud.  The  more  you 
think  of  posterity,  the  more  you  think  of  your- 
self. Posterity  seems  a  long  way  off.  So  does 
eternity.  But  this  moment  is  part  of  eternity. 
The  laughing  baby  who  totters  to  your  knee  is 
posterity'  not  once  removed. 

\\'hat,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  a  reversal 
of  the  farmer's  estate  in  the  world?  When  will 
the  undeveloped  Cincinnati  come  into  their  own  ? 
Colleges?  Yes,  but  not  of  the  kind  that  permit 
their  alumni  to  think  that  they  are  better  than 
their  fathers.  Prominence  in  city  life?  Yes. 
for  there  must  be  fetchers  and  carriers  for 
agriculture ;  no,  if  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the 
street  is  greater  than  the  farm. 

Let  me  draw  a  little  from 
my  own  experience  on  the 
farm  in  western  Canada,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  of  the  con- 
descending irritant  fertilizer 
that  one  occasionally  receives 
from  the  newspapers.  Here  is 
a  provoking  phase  from  the 
last  editorial  I  read :  "The 
practical  aid  given  to  the  farm- 
ers by  the  various  governments." 

Now,  in  western  Canada  the 
farmers  are  the  governments,  though 
they  have  a  surprising  facility  in  dele- 
gating the  governing  to  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, newspaper  men  and  such  like 
people.    To  talk  of  aid  "given"  by 
governments  is  about  as  wise  as  to 
talk  of  goods  "given"  by  'the  store- 
keeper to  the  housewife.    Be  sure  the 
farmer  gets  nothing  from  any  govern- 
ment unless  he  has  first  furnished  the 
"gift."    In  Saskatchewan  and  .\lberta 
the  wide-awake  farmer,  especially  if 
he  has  come  from  the  L'nited  States, 
does   so   well   with   his  twenty-five, 
thirty  and  forty  bushel  crops  of  wheat 
that  sometimes  he  does  not  anticipate 
the  permanent  results  of  his  pioneer- 
ing— that  on  the  farm,  where  he  has  made  the  virgin 
soil  work  for  'him,  uncounted  posterities  must  live  and 
flourish  by  methods  that  must  be  as  scientific  as  now 
they  are  simple,  and  that  the  lure  of  the  city  must  be 
outwitted  by  the  fascinations  of  the  farm.    But  great 
progress  is  being  made  to  that  end.    The  governments 
of  all  three  prairie  provinces  have  telephone  depart- 
ments.   In  Saskatchewan,  for  example,  the  government 
will  furnish  and  erect  the  poles  for  farmers  who  will 


The  man  with  the  hoe 


Back  to  the  Land 

By  J.  A.  Rowland 

BACK  to  the  farm,  my  friend,  let  us  go, 
Back  where  the  real,  true  flowers  grow. 
We're  rested  and  kept  from  a  load  of  care, 
'Way  back  on  the  farm  with  its  redolent  air. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  farm,  I  say. 
Breathing  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay. 
There  we  shall  rise  from  an  old-time  bed, 
With  never  a  sign  of  an  aching  head  ; 
There  we  may  wash  and  sputter  and  spurt, 
With  never  a  care  for  our  linen  shirt. 
Let  us,  my  friend,  of  the  farm  life  preach. 
Secluded  and  free  from  the  city's  reach. 
Riding  a  plow  o'er  the  fertile  fields. 
Blessed  when  we  know  what  the  harvest  yields ; 
Garnering  acres  of  golden  grain, 
Pleased  with  the  song  of  the  laden  wain, 
Well  knowing  that  plenty  shall  fill  the  land. 
And  blessing  attend  us  on  every  hand. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  farm,  my  boy, 
We're  tired  to  death  of  the  town's  dead  joy. 
Weary  of  watching  and  helpless  and  poor, 
Of  smoke  and  soot  and  the  city's  roar; 
Tired  of  the  things  that  seem  to  be. 
And  sick  of  the  stunts  of  Charity. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  farm,  by  jing; 
Back  where  the  sweet-voiced  songsters  sing. 
Back  where  the  wild  flowers  richly  grow. 
Back  where  the  sparkling  waters  flow. 
Back  where  the  sons  of  nature  plod, 
Alone  with  Earth's  mother  and  nature's  God. 


"The  farmers  are  the  government" 


provide  wires  and  apparatus.  The  farmer  around 
Saskatoon  can  sell  to  his  wheat-buyer  in  Winnipeg  with- 
out leaving  home.  Again,  at  Saskatoon,  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  university  has  twelve  hundred 
acres  dedicated  to  experimental  cultivation — the  other 
end  of  the  policy  which,  thirty  years  ago,  reserved  two 
square  miles  of  lands  in  each  township  for  school 
purposes. 

The  Dominion  Government  Experimental  Farm  at 
Indian  Head  fully  supplies  the  farmer  with  all  the  seed- 
ling trees  he  wants,  and  with  an  inspector  to  show  the 
best  way  to  set  out  wind-breaks  and  groves.  Seed 
contests  provoke  to  the  best  handling  of  the  soil;  lec- 
tures on  live  stock  induce  pride  in  fine  animals.  On 
the  farmers'  side,  there  is  a  spreading  grain-growers' 
association,  which  has  fructified  in  its  own  grain  com- 
pany, which  handles  more  grain  in  commission  than  any 
other  firm,  and  in  which  no  man  can  hold  more  than 
four  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Saskatchewan,  as  a  grain-grow- 
ing country,  was  scarcely  heard  of.  Now  it  annually 
produces  over  eighty  million  bushels  of  wheat.  I  know 
trunk  telephone  lines  where,  seven  years  ago,  there  was 
not  a  solitary  breaking-plow.  How  speedy  and  how 
eft'ectual  is  the  march  of  the  farmer  to  affluent  power 
compared  with  his  movements  when  we  were  children ! 
Is  the  farmer  coming  into  his  own?  Could  his  ancestors 
recognize  his  descendants?  Does  he  recognize  his  own 
prospects  and  his  responsibilities? 


The  Farmers  of  the  Future 

By  Eric  C.  Matthews 

WE  RE.\D  almost  daily  how  the  farmer  boys  are  going 
to  the  citi'.  Why  is  this  ?  Tie  answer  is  simple : 
their  interest  is  centered  in  the  city.  The .  city  is 
growing,  improving,  and  offering  new  fields  for  talent ; 
while  the  farm  is,  in  many  cases,  just  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  large  city  with  no  auto- 
mobiles, electric  lights,  telephones  and  other  modern 
conveniences?  You  would  say  it  was  twenty-five  years 
behind  the  times,  and  did  not  deserve  the  name,  city. 

No\t  there  are  many  farms  in  practically  the  same 
condition  they  were  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Do 
they  deserve  the  name,  farm?  Do  their  proprietors 
deserve  the  name,  farmers? 

The  boy  must  be  interested  in  the  farm,  or  he  will 
not  become  a  farmer.  The  sons  of  successful  farmers 
seldom  go  to  the  city  to  live.  It  is  the  boy  who  does  not 
know  that  farming  can  be  a  pleasant,  interesting  and 
profitable  work  who  goes  to  the  city. 

Get  the  boy  interested.  Give  him  a  horse,  a  cow ;  give 
him  a  share  in  the  crop,  or  the  income  from  the  cows. 
Milking  a  few  cows  is  a  regular  "mortgage-lifter";  but 
don't  try  to  run  a  dairy  and  a  farm  at  the  same  time. 

And  another  thing;  do  not  neglect  to  improve  the 
farmhouse,  barns,  etc.  Every  farmhouse  should  con- 
tain a  telephone,  a  piano  or  organ,  good  furniture  and 
kitchen  utensils.  And  the  house  should  be  well  heated, 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  house 
should  contain  a  hot-and-cold  water  system  and  a  bath- 
room. Have  regular  hours  for  rising  and  meals.  Five- 
o'clock  rising  is  early  enough.  Get  your  milking  over 
before  six.  If  i'ou  eat  breakfast  at  six,  you  will  have  a 
good,  long  day  to  work  in.  Give  the  boys  an  hour's 
noon ;  quit  the  field  early  in  the  evening,  and  get  the 
milking  over  before  six  o'clock.  Then  let  the  boys 
spend  the  hour  or  two  they  have  before  bedtime  with 
their  friends,  or  with  the  books  and  papers  at  home. 

Give  the  boy  an  education;  send  him  to  school; 
encourage  him  to  get  a  good,  practical  education.  Don't 
sav,  "I  never  had  a  chance  to  get  an  education,  and  he 
doesn't  need  one."  I  have  heard  people  say  that.  Why, 
I  know  a  man  who  takes  the  seats  off  his  farming 
implements,  simply  because  he  says,  "I  had  to  walk 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  my  boys  are  no  better  than  me. 
Don't  look  at  it  this  way,  everything  is  improving,  and 
THE  FARM  MUST  IMPROVE.  Keep  the  farm  at 
its  highest  point  of  production;  make  every  acre  yield 
its  best;  keep  the  fences,  buildings  and  implements  m 
good  shape,  and  don't  forget  to  use  the  manure- 
spreader.  Subscribe  for  some  good  farm  papers,  and 
keep  a  supply  of  good  books  for  the  boy  to  read. 

If  the  farmers  will  use  system  and  strive  to  improve 
the  farm  in  all  directions,  we  need  not  worry  about 
where  "The  Farmers  of  the  Future"  will  come  from. 


|UR  Oregon  farm,  known  as  Pleasant 
View  Pony  Farm,  keeps  on  an 
average  of  one  hundred  head  of 
Shetland  ponies  the  year  around, 
and  it  has  never  cost  over  $500  a 
year  to  keep  the  entire  herd. 

The  cost  depends  on  the  weather. 
Should  the  winter  be  one  of  deep 
snow,  then  the  cost  will  be  greater, 
as  the  ponies  must  have  some  hay 
or  corn-fodder  to  tide  them  over 
the  periods  of  deep  snow,  when 
they  cannot  get  grass  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

One  winter,  which  was  very  open, 
the  ponies  ran  on  a  one-hundred- 
and-fifty-acre  farm  which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
all  summer  to  grass  and  weeds.  The  cost  for  the  year's 
keep  of  the  one  hundred  head  was  only  $200. 

The  Cost  of  Feeding 

One  can  get  ponies  pastured  by  the  head  for  about 
the  same  as  sheep,  ten  cents  per  week;  so,  if  one  were 
to  hire  the  pasture  by  the  week  for  thirty  weeks,  it 
would  cost  only  $3.  Then  it  is  best  to  keep  them  up  in 
the  stable  during  the  winter  months,  and  feed  each  one 
a  pint  of  grain  twice  a  day.  With  oats  at  thirty-five 
cents  a  bushel,  the  total  expense  would  not  run  over 
$6  or  $7  per  head  for  the  entire  year.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  Shetland  ponies  are  a  profitable  line  of  live 
stock.  They  have  the  advantage  of  most  other  breeds 
of  stock,  for  they  will  do  well  on  either  mountain  rocks 
and  rills  or  swampy,  low  lands  where  it  is  not  safe  or 
profitable  to  turn  other  stock.  As  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  grass  of  any  kind,  it  matters  not  the  condition  of 
the  ground  to  them.  They  will  stand  more  hardships, 
when  it  comes  to  bad  weather  and  bad  pasture,  than  any 
other  line  of  domestic  stock,  for  their  native  country, 
the  Shetland  Islands,  is 


is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  little  fellows  keep 
fat  and  rugged  while  performing  their  part  of  the 
farm  work. 

A  forty  or  forty-two  inch  Shetland  will  do  all  the 
family  errands  about  town  just  as  easily  and  as  satis- 
factorily as  a  one-thousand-pound  horse.  These  little 
pets  have  endless  pluck  and  endurance,  and  a  number 
of  them  are  fast  trotters.  One  little  mare  recently 
trotted  four  miles  in  sixteen  minutes,  and  nine  miles  in 
forty-three  minutes,  drawing  one  person.  This  is  no 
mean  performance  for  much  larger  animals. 

One  of  the  theatrical  troupes  now  on  the  road  uses 
four  Shetland  ponies,  forty  inches  high,  for  hauling  all 
their  baggage  to  and  from  the  cars  to  the  opera-house. 
It  is  an  astonishing  sight  to  see  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen large  trunks  stacked  upon  a  low-wheeled  truck 
and  these  four  miniature  horses  hauling  it. 

While  the  Shetland  pony  is  preeminently  a  child's  pet, 
it  is  also  a  most  useful  and  profitable  adjunct  to  any 
farm  or  family.  He  performs  his  tasks  with  such 
cheerfulness  that  he  endears  himself  to  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  him.  Consequently  many  of  them  live 
and  die  without  ever  changing  hands  more  than  once. 

While  most  of  the  breeders  of  Shetland  ponies  whose 
herds  are  above  the  average  in  number  seldom  use 
their  brood-mares  for  working  or  driving  purposes,  it 
is  a  fact  that  driving  has  no  injurious  effects  on  the 
Shetland  mare  in  foal.  If  anything,  she  is  better  for  it. 
With  reasonably  careful  treatment,  a  mare  that  is  in 
foal  may  be  used  in  harness  right  along  up  to  within  a 
week  of  the  foaling-time.  She  is  ready  for  harness 
again  when  the  colt  is  a  week  old,  and  after  it  is  four 
or  five  weeks  old,  it  should  be  taught  to  stay  in  the 
barn  when  the  mother  is  working.  Then  as  he  learns 
not  to  worry  too  much  he  should  be  turned  in  the 
pasture  while  the  mother  is  in  harness.  He  should  be 
allowed  to  nurse  at  least  three  times  a  day,  care  being 
taken  that  the  mare  is  not  overheated  to  the  injury  of 


The  pony  is  a  proud  individual — so  is  the 
boy  in  this  case 
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a  bleak,  barren  country, 
and  nature  has  taught 
the  generations  to  stand 
hardships.  Yet  they  re- 
spond to  good  treatment 
much  more  quickly  than 
stock  that  has  been 
reared  to  good  care. 

Can  you  find  anything 
in  the  horse  line  less 
expensive  than  a  wean- 
ling colt?  Take  him  for 
the  first  six  months,  and 
he  has  run  with  the  mare 
and  has  cost  practically 
nothing.  Then  wean  him, 
and  keep  him  on  a  grain 
ration  of  one-half  pint 
of  oats  and  one-half  pint 
of  bran,  mixed,  for  the 
next  six  months,  and  the 
amount  of  hay  which  he 
will  eat  is  so  small  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to 

mention  it.  In  the  spring,  at  one  year  of  age.  he  is  old 
enough  to  sell,  and  sells  very  readily  (if  he  be  a  good 
one  and  registered)  at  $125.  That  is  about  $120  clear 
profit  in  one  year's  time  on  an  investment  of  $150  or 
$175,  the  cost  of  the  mother,  and  about  $5  per  year  for 
her  keep. 

Very  frequently  we  sell  the  baby  colts  at  weaning- 
time,  six  months  old,  for  $100- each.  If  you  want  to 
keep  them  till  they  become  older  and  more  matured, 
they,  of  course,  increase  in  price.  The  two-vear-olds 
bring  $150  to  $175,  and  three-year-olds,  up  to  $250  and 
$300.  And,  of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  fancy  prices 
that  run  up  as  high  as  $500  and  $1,000,  but  I  am  giving 
figures  here  that  anyone  can  prove  who  starts  in  raising 
good,  registered  Shetland  ponies. 

The  writer  has  tried  all  kinds  of  live  stock — horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats  and  dogs — and  has  found  by 
actual  experience  that  the  Shetland  pony  has  them  all 
beat  in  profit,  care,  healthfulness,  ready  sales,  ease  of 
breaking  and  long  life.  One  mare  will  frequently  bear 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  colts. 

Shetland  ponies  can  be  used  for  driving  and  working. 
In  Ohio,  there  is  a  farm  of  forty  acres  on  which  the 
Avork  is  done  by  four  Shetlands ;  only  the  plowing  and 
harrowing  being  done  by  large  horses,  and  the  owner 
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the  milk,  but  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
this,  he  can  be  taught  to  drink  cow's  milk  quite  the  same 
as  a  calf  (only  much  easier),  and  weaned  at  the  age 
of  six  weeks.  The  writer  has  weaned  several  that  way, 
giving  them  all  the  milk  they  will  drink  twice  a  day. 
They  seldom  want  more  than  a  pint. 

Depreciation  in  value  plays  a  less  important  part  as 
regards  Shetland  ponies  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
domestic  live  stock.  Horses  depreciate  in  value  about 
the  time  they  get  to  be  nine  or  ten  years  old.  It  is  the 
same  with  other  live  stock.  But  a  Shetland  pony  is 
just  as  valuable  for  a  child's  pony  in  the  interim  between 
twelve  and  twenty  years  of  age  as  at  any  earlier  period. 
As  for  breeding  purposes,  a  mare  is  just  as  good 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  as  previous 
to  her  tenth  year.  Personally,  I  have  a  mare  that  I 
know  positively  to  be  twenty-five  years  old.  Last  spring 
she  dropped  a  fine,  spirited  colt  and  she  gives  promise 
of  keeping  up  her  good  record  this  year.  At  a  recent 
sale  of  Shetlands  some  old  mares  twenty-four  years 
old  brought  $250  each. 

Although  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  Shetland 
ponies  make  their  appearance  on  the  horse-markets 
of  the  country,  the  quick  sales,  at  good  prices,  show 
the  ready  demand  for  them  and  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of   their  worth. 

In  this  day,  when  so 
many  of  the  boys  are 
leaving  the  farms  and 
rushing  to  the  cities  to 
"get  rich  quick,"  there 
is  not  a  more  profitable 
and  interesting  business 
to  start  them  in  to  keep 
them  on  the  farm  than 
the  raising  of  Shetland 
ponies.  Start  them  with 
one,  two  or  more  good, 
-registered  Shetland 
brood-mares,  and  they 
will  soon  get  interested 
in  having  a  large  herd 
when  they  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  large 
profits  which  are  to  be 
obtained,  considering 
the  small  amount  of 
expenditure  and  care 
required  in  raising  them. 
There  seems  to  be  no 
danger  of  the  business 
of    raising  Shetland 


ponies  be- 
ing over- 
done, for 
there  are 
less  than 
10,000  reg- 
is t  e  r  e  d 
S  h  etlands 
in  America 
to-dav  and 
nearly  100,- 
000,000  peo- 
ple, and  most  every  family  wants  one  or  more,  and 
should  have  them  where  there  are  children. 

The  price  of  Shetlands  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
last  four  years,  and  some  of  our  largest  and  best-posted 
breeders  predict  that  they  will  double  in  price  again  in 
the  next  five  years. 

Breeders  of  Shetland  ponies  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  who  raise  other  breeds  of  horses,  for  they 
can  be  sold  so  young  and  can  be  shipped  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other  at  so  little  expense.  A 
Shetland  of  five  hundred  pounds  can  be  crated  and 
shipped  half-way  across  the  continent  for  $8  or  $10  if 
on  one  express  company's  line,  and  for  short  journeys 
about  $5  is  the  prevailing  rate.  So  it  gives  breeders 
access  to  a  large  market  all  over  the  United  States. 
Quite  a  number  are  shipped  to  Canada. 

Any  reputable  breeder  will  send  you  a  full  description 
and  photo  of  a  pony,  and  sell  it  to  you  as  satisfactorily 
as  if  you  had  spent  the  time  and  money  to  go  to  his 
farm  and  select  one.  Then,  if  the  pony  does  not  suit, 
he  will  take  it  back,  and  give  you  another  pony,  or 
refund  your  money.  With  a  careful  description, 
accompanied  by  photo  and  the  number  of  registration 
in  The  American  Shetland  Stud-Book,  there  is  almost 
no  chance  of  a  pony  so  selected  being  unsatisfactory. 
So  this   simple  manner  of  making  purchases  and 

  getting    them  delivered 

is    one    of    the  things 
which  go  to  make  the 
breeding    of  Shetland 
'ponies  profitable. 

In  conclusion,  I  would 
urge  all  farmers  that 
have  children  to  pur- 
chase one  or  more  pure- 
blood  registered 
Shetland  brood  -  mares 
at  once.  If  you  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  a 
brood-mare,  get  a  filly 
colt;  it  will  soon  grow 
up.  If  you  have  a  child 
that  is  sickly,  a  Shetland 
pony  to  ride  is  better 
than  all  the  medicine 
you  can  give  it.  Doctors 
all  over  the  country  are 
recommending  them  for 
children  that  are  delicate 
and  frail.  It  takes  them 
out  into  the  open  air, 
and  the  outdoor  life  incident  to  this  form  of  recreation 
is  of  untold  worth  and  benefit  to  the  growing  children, 
whose  lives  are  all  too  often  bounded  by  four  walls 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  It  gives  them  good, 
healthful  exercise  without  fatiguing  them,  and  takes 
their  minds  off  their  aches  and  pains.  Nothing  will  so 
conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  your  children 
as  the  Shetland  pony  in  his  improved  form  of  to-day. 


Dairy  Buttermilk 


By  J.  L.  Graff 

BUTTERMILK  sales  are  made  to  cut  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  profits  of  a  paying  dairy  in  Iowa 
County,  Wisconsin.  Practically  all  of  the  butter- 
milk produced  by  a  farm  butter-making  plant  taking 
the  product  of  sixty  cows  is  disposed  of  to  a  rural  mail- 
carrier  who  conducts  a  buttermilk  route  in  the  town 
from  which  he  starts  out  on  his  route. 

The  dairyman  sells  no  milk  or  cream ;  he  converts 
the  entire  product  of  his  pure-bred  herd  into  butter, 
feeds  the  skim-milk  to  his  calves  and  pigs  while  it  is 
warm,  and  sells  the  butter  direct  to  consumers  who 
contract  for  it  to  be  delivered  in  jars  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  The  butterrnilk  is 
contracted  for  by  the  mail-carrier  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
cents  per  gallon,  and  he  sells  the  whole  of  it  to  his 
patrons  at  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon. 

During  recent  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
milk,  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  farmers  who  make 
butter,  instead  of  selling  the  milk  or  cream,  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  this  by-product  to  considerable 
profit.  The  entire  product  of  buttermilk  is  bottled  and 
so  sold.  Churnings  take  place  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cream  to  produce  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  of  butter. 

The  carrier  so  handles  his  buttermilk  business  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  prompt  carriage  and 
delivery  of  mail,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  milk  goes 
a  long  way  toward  the  upkeep  of  his  team. 

The  same' plan  could  not  be  worked  successfully  on 
all  mail  routes  or  even  most  of  them.  This  man  hap- 
pened to  live  in  a  community  of  people  who  largely  had 
a  taste  for  this  kind  of  milk,  and  he  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  condition.  No  doubt  the  same  scheme 
could  be  made  to  pay  in  many  other  places.  The  carrier 
would  have  to  find  the  trade,  and  then  he  would  have  to 
find  on  his  route  a  man  who  pins  his  faith  to  butter 
instead  of  milk  and  cream.  It  is  an  exception  to  find 
such  a  man,  Iiowever. 
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The    Market  Outlook 

And  Other  Matters  of  General  Live-Stock  and  Dairy  Interest 


Feed  Some  Cattle 

IT  LOOKS  now  as  if  bottom  prices  had 
been  reached  in  stock  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  intending  purchasers  would  do  well 
to  watch  the  markets  carefully.  There  is 
without  question  fewer  heavy  grass-fat  cattle 
going  on  feed  than  for  many  a  year,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  packers  are  buying  them 
at  higher  figures  than  farmers  care  to  pay, 
and  the  supply  is  light.  The  markets  all 
over  are  getting  plenty  of  light  cattle  on  the 
common  order,  but  it  takes  considerable 
figuring  to  make  out  a  profit  in  wintering 
such  cattle.  If  the  winter  is  hard,  and 
although  it  may  not  be,  stockmen  should 
always  figure  on  it  and  be  prepared  as,  if  it 
comes,  feed  will  be  verj'  high  and  it's  a  long 
time  to  grass.  I  still  believe  that  even  with 
such  conditions  this  will  be  a  profitable  year 
to  feed  and  that  even  half-fat  cattle  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  Grass- 
fat  cattle  of  weight  bought  in  September  for 
from  $5.30  to  $5.70  are  paying  now  well  for 
the  com  they  have  had. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  there  is 
really  as  yet  no  established  market  for  new 
corn.  The  weather  has  been  so  fine  and  the 
moisture  so  great  that  com  has  needed  a 
little  frost  before  cribbing,  and  husking  is  at 
this  writing  just  beginning.  Consequently 
feeders  are  not  as  yet  getting  much,  if  any, 
new  corn,  and  most  feeders  generally  like  to 
know  just  what  com  they  are  going  to  get 
before  filling  up  with  cattle.  It's  always 
hard  to  buy  corn  from  farmers  on  a  rising 
market.  Reports  from  all  over  this  part  of 
the  corn  belt  show  that  there  are  fewer 
cattle  going  on  feed  than  ever  before,  and  it 
would  seem  that  with  more  months  to  feed 
and  fewer  cattle  to  do  it  with  there  can  be 
no  great  risk  in  eating  up  what  the  farm 
produces  at  a  good  price  for  the  produce. 
Good  calves  are  cheaper  now  than  I  have 
known  them  for  many  a  year,  and  lambs  are 
certainly  worih  the  money  if  the  purchaser 
is  in  a  position  to  hold  them  until  the  crowd 
gets  through  marketing,  for  the  chances  are 
they  will  come  back  as  they  went  out,  in  a 
lump,  and  it's  a  sure  bet  there  will  be  no 
great  money  made  if  they  come  back  with 
the  crowd.  It  does  seem  as  if  a  bundle  of 
these  little  forty-pound  lambs  at  from  $4  to 
$4.50,  kept  going  until  spring  with  suitable 
shelter,  will  leave  good  returns  for  feed  and 
labor,  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Hog-Msu-ket  Declines 

THE  gain  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  dur- 
ing the  fore  part  of  October  gave  rise 
to  the  general  view  that  prime  heavy  hogs 
had  reached  bottom.  The  prices  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  proved  to  be  of  a  different 
nature.  The  hogs  came  pouring  in  in  larger 
numbers  than  they  had  in  any  other  October 
in  ten  years,  with  one  exception. 

Hogs  were  not  alone  in  this,  for  the  cattle 
and  sheep  markets  showed  proportionately 
heavy  runs,  consequently  the  price  of  hogs 
went  down,  and  the  lowest  price  of  the  fall 
was  recorded. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  of 
feeders  to  cash  in  their  cattle  and  sheep  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  have  a  desire  to 
feed,  but  they  fear  the  large  feed-bills,  with 
new  com  on  the  rise  and  markets  unsteady, 
hence  make  short  feeds.  The  markets  of  all 
live  stock  show  a  great  similarity.  There  is 
a  deluge  of  mediocre  stuff  and  a  scarcity 
of  prime  killers.  There  is  all  the  time  a 
tendency  for  the  fat  classes  to  advance  in 
price,  but  the  packers  can  temporarily  supply 
their  needs  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  meat 
and  so  check  the  tops  from  going  skyward. 
Occasionally  a  high  mark  is  reached,  but  the 
price  is  not  a  stable  one. 

Market  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  little 
change  in  the  condition  until  the  temporary- 
supply  of  pork  furnished  by  pigs  is  exhausted. 
Buyers  will  then  be  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  short  supply  of  heavy  hogs  and  prices 
will  improve. 

Until  recently  Iowa  has  been  a  small 
shipper,  but,  because  of  continued  unfavor- 
able weather  for  fattening  shoats,  numbers 
of  pigs  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
yards.  According  to  reports,  there  has  been 
little  disease  among  the  swine  herds  there, 
so  one  need  hardly  expect  to  see  the  Iowa 
growers  clean  up  as  those  of  Illinois  have. 
But  if  they  should,  the  present  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  market  would  continue  until 
they  have  finished. 

Packers  still  continue  to  assert  that  the 
losses  by  disease  have  been  too  light  to 
have  an  elTect  on  lessening  the  winter  suppl}'. 
It  is  one  of  their  bear  arguments.  Illinois, 
the  second  largest  hog-producing  state,  is 
almost  bare.  The  losses  have  been  heavy 
enough  and  general  enough  to  affect  the 
general  demand  for  feeding  cattle.  Many 
cattle  feeders  are  stocking  up  with  sheep 
because  they  have  no  hogs  to  run  with  their 
cattle  should  they  buy  them. 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  time  that  the 
packers  a  few  months  ago  predicted  a  five- 


dollar  hog-market  around  November  1st. 
How  near  they  hit  the  mark  can  best  be 
shown  by  giving  the  prices  for  that  day. 
The  bulk  of  sales  were  from  $5.90  to  $6.10, 
with  a  top  of  $6.40.  Unless  the  unexpected 
happens,  it  does  not  seem  that  prices  can  go 
much  lower,  .^.s  soon  as  hogs  drop  to  the 
six-cent  mark,  eastern  demand  increases,  as 
packing  at  eastern  points  becomes  profitable. 
Cheap  pork  and  cold  weather  expand  home 
consumption.  There  is  a  marked  increase 
in  export  demand  shared  by  all  kinds  of 
foodstuffs. 

Conditions  are  such  that  the  grower  should 
hold  his  hogs  until  they  are  in  prime  con- 
dition, unless  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  them 
by  disease.  The  market  is  apt  to  start  on  the 
upward  trend  again  any  day  when  the  heavy 
run  of  lightweights  shows  signs  of  decreas- 
ing. At  the  present  time  a  bushel  of  corn 
will  make  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents' 
worth  of  pork,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  hogs  and  the  skill  of  the  feeder.  As  a 
general  proposition  there  is  more  profit  in 
the  long  mn  in  feeding  grain  than  in  selling 
it  at  the  same  price  as  one  gets  for  it  in 
live  stock.  Right  now  corn  made  into  pork 
brings  from  market  price  to  twenty  cents 
per  bushel  higher. 

Llovd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


Hogs  versus  Cotton 

IH.WE  received  so  many  inquiries  since  the 
publication  of  a  former  article,  "North 
Carolina  Lands,"  that  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  a  number  were  interested.  Now,  be  it 
understood  from  the  beginning  that  I  in  no 
waj-  advise  a  change  for  anyone,  but  'Vhen 
in  the  course  of  human  events"  it  seems  ad- 
visable, either  from  a  standpoint  of  health, 
or  financial  betterment,  and  one  naturally 
turns  southward,  my  advice  is :  go  slowly, 
consider  not  only  the  winter  climate,  but  the 
summer.  Cotton  is  a  new  crop  to  the  North- 
erner, and  the  climate  of  the  cotton-growing 
sections  is  necessarily  hot,  and  not  exten- 
sively considered  in  the  light  of  a  summer 
health  resort. 

But  in  the  mountains,  there  you  have  the 
climate,  but  not  the  cotton,  so  the  natural 
question  is  what  is  to  be  the  money  crop. 
At  present,  the  South  is  importing  large 
quantities  of  pork ;  breeding  stock  is  being 
shipped  in  by  the  car-load ;  bluegrass  and 
white  clover  grow  naturally  here  on  the 
mountain-sides ;  pork  can  be  raised  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  corn  belt,  owing  to  the 
longer  pasture  season  ;  the  South  is  going  to 
raise  her  own  pork,  and  it  is  going  to  pay 
everj'one  who  helps  to  do  it.  providing  he 
makes  use  of  his  opportunities — that  is, 
range  and  pasturage  on  cheap  land — and 
buries  the  purely  corn-diet  theory  along  with 
that  of  witches.  W.  A.  Shay. 


Sheep  are  Stable 

THERE  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  state 
of  the  sheep-market.  Prices  seem  to  vary 
only  as  more  or  less  sheep  and  lambs  come 
in,  but  they  never  recently  have  reached 
those  of  six  months  ago.  The  receipts  from 
the  West  reached  enormous  proportions  in 
the  middle  of  October,  the  16th  being  the 
banner  day  of  all  time,  when  71,792  were 
received  in  Chicago,  the  total  for  the  week 
being  218,125.  This  was  met  by  a  fall  of 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  on  good  lambs 
and  of  twen*  -five  cents  on  good  sheep. 
Then  a  slight  improvement  marked  the  last 
week  of  October  and  the  first  few  days  of 
the  present  month,  lasting  but  a  few  days. 

I  look  for  no  real  change  till  next  spring, 
though  perhaps  the  holiday  trade  may  induce 
a  slight  rise.  By  the  new  year  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  improvement  may  be  found 
in  the  quality  of  the  animals  sent  in.  Though 
the  old  free-range  system  may  be  regarded 
as  past  and  gone,  the  new  attitude  assumed 
by  western  sheepmen  toward  the  managers 
of  the  forest  reserves,  induced  by  the  capture 
of  the  ranges  by  settlers,  persuading  the 
authorities  to  fit  the  reserves  for  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle,  would  seem  to  threaten  a 
continuance  of  the  supply  of  a  low  grade 
of  half-finished  sheep  and  lambs. 

The  Aricona  Miner  and  Stockman  on  this 
point  says  that  ''room  has  already  been  made 
on  these  reser^'es  for  vast  numbers  of  sheep 
in  these  forests,  which  come  from  there  to 
the  feeders,  who  will  feed  them  on  browse 
and  half-matured  com,  and  send  them  to 
the  markets  half  fat."  What  will  be  done 
with  these  and  others  of  the  like  sort,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  guess,  but  I  do  know  that 
their  presence  in  Chicago  and  the  eastern 
markets  will  in  no  wise  affect  either  the 
demand  for  or  the  prices  of  really  prime 
lambs  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1912,  any  more  than  the  cheapness  of  cotton 
dress-goods  will  cause  a  wealthy  woman  to 
give  up  her  silks  and  velvets.  The  best  of 
everj'thing  will  always  command  its  price, 
and  plenty  of  men  are  always  on  hand  to 
cater  to  the  demand.  Therefore.  I  say,  try 
to  be  ready  with  well-bred  and  well-finished 


lambs  of  the  mutton  breeds  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  To 
this  end  a  clearance  should  be  made  any  time 
now  of  every  undesirable  sheep,  no  matter 
what  the  present  apparent  loss  may  be,  to 
make  room  and  clean  up  for  the  lambing. 

Recognition  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
mutton  and  lamb  comes  from  all  quarters. 
The  Texas  Stockman  says  :  "It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  demand  for  it  will 
increase.  With  it  prices  will  go  up."  But  I 
would  like  to  see  a  more  strenuous  urging  in 
the  agricultural  press  of  the  fact  that  quality 
and  desirable  weights  are  of  growing  impor- 
tance. When  one  sees  Montana  feeders 
flooding  the  markets  with  thirty  to  forty 
pound  lambs  that  even  seekers  after  cheap 
feeders  will  not  look  at,  how  can  one  wonder 
at  the  present  demoralization  of  the  market  ? 
Chicago  and  Omaha  have  done  a  big  busi- 
ness in  feeding  lambs,  often  at  good  prices, 
but  how  much  profit  their  buyers  can  look 
for  unless  foodstuffs  are  to  be  cheaper  and 
more  plentiful  than  is  generally  expected  is 
quite  problematical.  To  my  mind,  the  men 
who  will  make  the  money  next  spring  are 
those  who,  breeding  from  good  mutton  stock, 
have  been  in  a  position  to  fatten  them  off 
the  produce  of  their  own  farms  with  a  little 
help  from  linseed  and  cotton  cake  and  a  little 
bran  for  variety.  If  our  farmers  could  only 
be  persuaded  to  grow  a  few  acres  of  "swede" 
turnips,  regardless  of  the  seeming  cost,  which 
is  about  that  of  corn,  they  would  be  surprised 
to  find  their  value  as  feed  for  stock  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  for  sheep,  to  which 
must  be  added  their  value  as  a  preparation 
for  grain  crops  of  all  kinds.  The  late  Prof. 
John  Craig  placed  a  high  value  on  them, 
and  no  one  knew  sheep  better  than  he. 

My  present  object  is  to  try  to  impress  on 
our  farmers  of  smaller  acreage  that  a  serious 
shortage  of  the  meat-supply  is  surely  impend- 
ing in  the  near  future,  and  that  it  will  be  up 
to  them  and  to  the  men  of  the  com  belt  to 
cope  with  the  deficiency. 

I  have  not  space  to  go  into  detail  in  the 
care  of  ewes  and  lambs  during  the  winter, 
but  the  matter  was  dealt  with  at  some  length 
in  the  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1910.  In  the  same  number  is  a 
very  useful  article  by  Prof.  Frank  Klein- 
heinz  on  the  cure  of  caked  udders.  I  hear 
that  he  has  recently  published  a  book  on 
the  entire  subject  of  sheep  husbandry,  and 
from  his  long  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  I  feel  sure  that  the  book  would 
be  of  great  value,  especially  at  this  time  of 
the  .year,  to  all  interested  in  sheep.  The 
book  can,  I  understand,  be  had  by  applying 
to  him  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  is  instructor  in  sheep  husbandry. 

JoH.v  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


There's  a  salve  for  every  sore — but  it 
won't  do  any  good  if  the  sore  is  on  the  horse' 
and  the  salve  remains  in  the  dmg-store. 

When  some  people  cry  over  the  spilt  milk 
of  human  kindness,  it  is  because  it  wasn't 
spilt  over  them. 

Twice  during  t'-  e  past  twenty  years  corn 
has  sold  at  the  ruling  price  for  wheat. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  population 
of  our  cities  has  increased  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  in  the  country. 

Di"vision  of  Labor 

THE  most  important  operative  principle  in 
economic  production  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  division  of  labor.  The  analysis  of  this 
principle,  upon  which  rests  the  fame  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  "father  of  political  econ- 
omy," was  made  after  division  of  labor  had 
passed  its  first  stages  and  was  exhibiting  the 
power  which  it  was  to  show  iii  the  "Indus- 
trial Revolution"  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
original  village  community,  from  some  form 
of  which  has  sprung  all  of  our  economic 
civilization,  all  were  self-supporting  farmers. 
But  nearly  all  such  communities  are  known 
to  have  had  at  least  one  member,  a  smith, 
who  practised  iron-working,  the  only  me- 
chanical art  not  performed  by  each  villager 
for  himself.  Larger  and  further  developed 
villages  show  other  craftsmen,  and  many 
have  a  miller  as  the  earliest  development  of 
the  commercial  manufacturers. 

As  some  villages  grew  into  cities,  the  dif- 
ferent handicrafts  multiplied  until,  in  the 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  artisans  were 
a  numerous  class  of  prosperous  experts.  This 
development  preceded  the  phase  of  division 
of  labor  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Adam  Smith,  .-^n  economist  of  the  Middle 
Ages  would  have  called  the  development 
division  of  employment,  which  indeed  has 
been  suggested  as  the  proper  term  rather 
than  division  of  labor. 

Certainly  division  of  employment  was  the 
earlier  phase  of  division  of  labor,  "and,  of 
course,  embodied  some  division  of  labor.  Now 
it  is  plain  that  every  step  in  division  of 


employment  is  a  step  in  specialization  of 
industry.  The  smith  in  the  primitive  village 
community  was  a  specialist  as  compared  with 
his  agricultural  neighbors.  In  a  sense,  all 
division  of  employment  and  division  of  la!>or 
is  specialization.  Both  involve  a  specializa- 
tion of  the  work  of  individuals.  The  process 
of  division  of  employment  always  brings 
the  additional  expertness  always  expected  of 
specialists.  Among  farmers  now  the  process 
of  division  of  employment  may  be  best 
characterized  as  specialization.  Can  we  tell 
why  the  mechanical  trades  specialized  and 
the  farming  occupation  remained  diversified  ? 
It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  farm- 
ing can  be  self-supporting  and  that  each 
farmer  takes  up  such  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  each  farmer  or  group  of  farm- 
ers is  too  isolated  to  trade  freelj' ;  whereas 
craftsmen  may  live  and  work  closely 
together,  making  their  necessary  trading 
easy  and  natural.  But  the  main  reason  has 
always  been  that  farmers  have  constituted  a 
large  majority  of  the  population,  and  the 
markets  for  their  productions  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  require  and  justify  specializa- 
tion. The  economic  period  for  agricultural 
specialization  had  not  arrived. 

Farm  Trading  Elxtensive 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  natural  handicap, 
trading  by  the  farm^s  has  become  verj' 
extensive.  The  farmer  no  longer  individ- 
ually makes  his  own  shelter,  his  own  clothe^, 
or  a  large  part  of  the  food  he  consumes. 
Transportation  facilities  have  overcome  his 
trade  isolation,  and  now  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  shall  produce  merely  a  surplus 
for  the  market,  or  shall  make  a  market  crop 
and  purchase  with  the  proceeds  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  his  food  requirements. 

Like  dairying,  cattle  breeding  and  feeding 
involves  considerable  general  .farming  in 
growing  a  line  of  feeds,  yet  the  cattleman  is 
naturally  a  specialist,  and  it  is  frequently 
noted  that  the  owner  of  great  herds  of  cattle 
buys  his  milk  and  butter  the  saine  as  the 
milk  dairyman  buys  his  butter.  Here  some 
economic  exchange  is  easier  and  pays  better 
than  adding  another  item  toward  production. 

The  poultry  business  is  rapidly  going  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  nothing  else,  and 
are  skimming  the  cream  off  the  markets. 
Poultry-keepers  make  little  pretense  of  rais- 
ing their  feeds  and  do  no  general  famiing. 
Although  apparently  a  small  matter,  poultry 
is  very  exacting  in  its  requirement  of  busi- 
ness system  and  does  not  tolerate  divided 
attention. 

Bee-keeping  and  fruit-growing  more  and 
more  seem  to  require  all  the  labor,  capital 
and  management  of  their  respective  fol- 
lowers. Both  are  less  and  less  features  of 
general  farming.  The  markets  require 
more  and  better  honey  and  fmit,  but  it  is 
the  expert  producer  who  must  supply  the 
demand.  Trucking,  the  great  original  and 
typical  specialized  farming  industry,  is 
rapidly  extending.  However,  many  truckers 
do  not  ever  pay  what  attention  they  should 
to  a  proper  rotation  of  truck  crops,  owing 
largely  to  want  of  capital.     W.  Aldrich. 


Stomach- Worms  Persistent 

The  twisted  stomach-worm,  which  is 
becoming  quite  common  on  sheep-farms, 
is  widely  distributed.  It  infests  the  fourth 
stomach  of  both  sheep  and  lambs,  but  the 
former  are  immune,  in  tnany  instances,  to  its 
attacks.  By  reason  of  its  infesting  this  part 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  sheep,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge  by  medicine.  Even  that 
which  is  dangerous,  and  much  of  that  kind 
is  recommended,  is  of  doubtful  benefit. 

However,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in 
heading  off  the  depredations  of  this  pest  in 
a  way  that  will  not  enlist  the  aid  of  any 
particular  remedy.  My  experience  of  forty 
years  in  handling  sheep  has  led  me  to  not 
only  study  the  character  of  this  pest,  but  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  some  way  to  counteract 
its  damaging  effects.  I  found  that  the  worm 
appeared  about  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
June.  I  also  discovered  that  adult  sheep  and 
vigorous  early  'lambs  were  immune  to  the 
attacks  of  this  pest.  Governing  myself  upon 
this  theory,  I  had  all  my  lambs  drop  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  February,  and  by 
the  time  the  stomach-worm  appeared  the 
lambs  were  so  near  sheephood  that  they 
were  almost  immune  to  its  attacks.  I  found 
that  these  lambs  were  infested  with  worms, 
but  no  more  so  than  were  the  older  sheep, 
and  I  also  found  that  only  a  few  of  them 
fell  victims  of  this  insidious  foe.  This  led 
to  the  practice  of  breeding  our  ewes  so  all 
lambs  dropped  not  later  than  February  15th. 
Of  course,  this  meant  providing  warm  quar- 
ters for  the  breeding-flock,  which  was  done, 
and  but  few  lambs  have  been  lost  by  the 
stomach-worm  route.  We  have  on  our  sheep- 
farm  a  pasture  that  has  been  to  grass  for 
thirty  or  more  years  and  has  been  pastured 
by  sheep  during  all  that  time.  Barring  the 
pire'sence   of  stemach-worm  infection,  it  is 


becoming  better  each  year,  and  annually 
affords  more  pasturage  than  any  like  area 
on  the  farm. 

In  some  of  our  earlier  battles  with  stom- 
ach-worms we  fed  various  drugs,  among 
which  was  found  santonine,  turpentine  and 
gasolene.  Our  efforts  were  not  crowned  with 
success,  however,  for  many  were  lost  after 
being  treated.  One  reason  for  this  was  found 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  remedies  did  not 
begin  soon  enough.  When  a  lamb  begins  to 
show  symptoms  of  being  infected  with  stom- 
ach-worms, it  is  almost  beyond  medical  aid. 
The  symptoms  are  emaciation,  staring  coat, 
eating  of  dirt  and  other  foreign  substances, 
and  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

In  later  years,  I  have  placed  absolutely  no 
reliance  on  any  remedy  for  stomach-worms. 
I  made  no  effort  to  renew  pastures,  so  as  to 
have  pastures  free  from  them,  as  that  is 
impracticable  on  my  farm,  it  being  rough  and 
timbered  in  places.  By  pursuing  the  plan  of 
having  the  lambs  drop  in  February,  and 
pushing  them  along  by  extra  feed  and  care,  I 
have  found  that  they  get  out  of  the  way  of 
danger  before  the  stomach-worm  can  get  in 
its  fatal  work.  Geo.  W.  Franklin. 


Tuberculosis  of  Throat 

A Georgia  subscriber  has  a  cow  that  is  trou- 
bled with  hard  breathing.  She  has  been 
this  way  for  about  a  year,  and  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  altogether  in  her  throat.  When 
she  is  eating,  she  also  has  a  roaring,  belch- 
ing noise  from  her  stomach,  which  is  more 
noticeable  when  she  has  been  on  grass  or 
green  forage.  Otherwise  she  is  a  healthy 
cow,  and  gives  a  fine  flow  of  milk.  What  is 
the  remedy  ? 

We  strongly  suspect  that  the  trouble  is 
tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and 
the  belching  may  come  from  the  same  dis- 
ease enlarging  some  of  the  glands  and  caus- 
ing pressure  upon  the  gullet.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  cure.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
having  said  cow  treated  with  tuberculin, 
which  will  settle  the  matter  one  way  or  the 
other  inside  of  forty-eight  hours.  Meanwhile 
isolate  the  cow  and  do  not  tise  her  milk.  The 
place  she  has  occupied  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  and  whitewashed  if  she  proves  to 
be  tuberculous.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  other 
cattle  in  the  herd  should  be  tested,  as  the 
disease  is  contagious  and  may  have  spread 
from  the  one  affected  cow.  It  also  is  readily 
contracted  by  hogs  taking  the .  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows  or  following  them  in  the 
feed-yards.  A.  S.  Alexander. 


Milk  for  the  Orphan  Colt 

A  Texas  reader  asks  for  an  opinion  on  a 
controversy  which  he  has  with  a  local 
veterinarian.  A  Percheron  mare,  owned  by 
the  former,  died  foaling,  but  the  colt  was 
strong  and  vigorous.  The  milk  of  two  cows 
was  available.  One  of  the  cows  was  fresh  a 
few  days  before,  and  the  other  had  a  calf  six 
months  old.  The  veterinarian  ordered  one- 
half  pint  of  milk  from  the  "six  months"  cow 
every  three  hours.  The  colt  learned  to  drink 
at  once.  A  half  hour  after  feeding,  the  colt 
would  seem  very  hungry.  It  lived  less  than 
three  days.  Neighbors  disagreed  with  the 
doctor,  and  maintained  that  the  milk  of  the 
fresh  cow  should  have  been  used,  but  all 
agreed  that  the  amount  and  time  of  feeding 
were  right. 

The  trouble  with  the  colt  was  in  not  hav- 
ing enough  milk.  A  quart  would  have  been 
nearer  right  than  a  half-pint.  I  have  raised 
several  colts  by  hand,  and  never  had  any 
serious  trouble.  But  I  gave  them  plenty  of 
milk. 

No  colt  could  live  on  as  small  a  ration 
as  the  colt  in  question  received. 

The  opinion  that  the  milk  from  a  new 
milch  cow  is  preferable  in  such  cases,  is  cor- 
rect, other  things,  of  course,  being  equal.  It 
is  also  desirable,  for  the  first  few  days,  to 
have  it  freshly  milked.  I  never  thought  it 
wise,  in  raising  by  hand,  to  make  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  as  to  quantity.  The  great  thing 
is  to  watch  the  colt  carefully,  and  see  that 
his  hunger  is  kept  satisfied  ;  and  to  do  this 
by  frequent  feeding,  so  that  his  stomach  may 
be   full,   but  never  unnaturally  distended. 


If  this  rule  is  faithfully  followed,  there  is 
rarely  much  trouble  in  raising  the  colt.  Dur- 
ing his  infancy,  however,  he  will  seldom 
look  as  smooth  as  if  running  with  his  dam. 
But  after  he  learns  to  eat,  he  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other  colt.  David  Buffum. 


A  Big  Work 


Romney  Marsh  Sheep 

AT  THE  present  time  the  Romney  Marsh, 
or  Kentish  sheep,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  comparatively  little  known  in  the 
United  States.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some 
fine  flocks  of  these  splendid  animals,  but 
when  their  excellent  qualities  become  better 
known,  the  writer  believes  their  number  will 
increase  very  rapidly. 

With  the  object  of  studying  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  Romney  Marsh  sheep,  and 
with  a  view  toward  the  practicability  of 
increasing  our  flocks  in  the  States,  the  writer 
made  recently  a  most  interesting  trip  into 
Kent  County,  England,  which  is  the  native 
heath  of  this  breed,  and  where  every  farmer, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  owns  a  flock  of  these 
sheep. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Romney  sheep 
is  hardiness.  They  can  stand  any  climate 
and  exposure  in  any  weather.  They  can  be 
run  thicker  per  acre  and  are  not  so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  worm  complaint  or  foot-rot 
as  other  breeds.     Lastly,  they  yield  large 


BESIDES  the  fact  that  specialization  is  actu- 
ally taking  place  in  agriculture,  we  may 
point  to  the  fact  that  specialization  has 
always  been  bound  to  be  necessary  to  a  great 
production.  The  smith  in  the  village  com- 
munity found  it  necessary  to  quit  farming, 
and  apply  himself  to  his  specialty,  to  supply 
the  demand  for  his  handiwork.  And  now 
that  cities  are  drawing  to  themselves  the 
majority  of  our  population,  the  farmers  must 
specialize  so  that  the  volume  of  their  pro- 
duction will  meet  the  wants  of  their  growing 
markets.  The  mere  surpluses  of  a  minority 
of  the  population  will  not  supply  the  growing 
city  majority.  Farmers  are  confronted  with 
the  new  problem  of  supplying  a  market 
which  has  more  consumers  than  their  own 
numbers. 

This  calls  for  specialization  and  results  in 
some  remarkable  farming  successes. 

While  specialization  is  not  the  ultimate 
limit  to  which  farming  will  go  in  following 
the  economic  lead  in  division  of  labor,  and 
will  not  bring  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  an  economic  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  it  is  the  present  phase  of 
progress  and  the  proper  subject  for  practical 
study  by  those  interested  in  the  betterment 
of  rural  conditions  and  in  agricultural 
progress.     -  W.  Aldrich. 


Will  Romney  Marsh  sheep  be  of  use  in  America? 


quantities  of  wool  of  a  good  quality.  The 
ewe  seen  in  the  photograph  yielded  fourteen 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  when  ten  months  old, 
and  several  stud-rams  were  seen  whose 
average  wool-clip  was  seventeen  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  washed  wool  (twenty-five 
pounds  of  greasy  wool). 

The  hardiness  of  these  Kentish  sheep  may 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the  writer 
saw  a  flock  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ewes 
summering  in  a  twenty-four-acre  pasture 
which,  owing  to  a  two  months'  drought,  was 
covered  so  thickly  with  manure  that  it  was 
difficult  to  step  in  any  direction  without  step- 
ping into  it,  and  yet  the  sheep  looked  and 
felt  well  fed. 

On  the  great  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent 
County,  where  these  sheep  are  raised  by 
the  thousand,  they  are  run  ten  sheep  to  the 
acre.  This  wonderful  marsh,  however,  is 
noted  for  its  rich  and  abundant  pasturage, 
which  has  been  cropped  continuously  for 
hundreds  of  years,  yet  the  flocks  pastured 
there  live  entirely  on  grass  the  year  around. 

The  best  specimens  of  Marsh  sheep  have 
deep  bodies,  heavy  bones,  very  good  heads 
well  covered  with  wool,  and  large,  thick  ears. 
The  ewes  lamb  about  the  first  of  February, 
and  the  number  of  twins,  where  the  soil  is 
fertile,  is  large. 

In  England,  where  sheep  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand  and  are  always  kept  under 
the  eye  of  the  master,  they  are  very  docile 
and  easy  to  manage.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  with 
a  dog,  will  keep  a  large  flock  well  in  hand 
while  feeding  on  the  wheat-stubble  or  while 
driving  them  to  market. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  im- 
proving our  flocks  or  importing  fresh  blood 
will,  the  writer  believes,  do  well  to  consider 
the  Romney  Marsh  breed  before  making  any 
other  choice.  Edward  K.  Parkinson. 


To  Avoid  Lung  Fever 

A  Missouri  subscriber,  who  is  just  starting 
in  the  sheep  business,  asks  how  to  treat 
costiveness  and  lung  fever. 

Costiveness  in  sheep  and  the  often  result- 
ing fever  arise  from  many  and  varied  causes, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  feed,  char- 
acter of  the  pasture  and  housing  conditions. 
Costiveness  and  lung  fever  are  the  almost 
certain  results  of  keeping  sheep  in  over- 
heated and  overcrowded  sheds,  and  feeding 
them  entirely  on  dry  food.  The  remedy  is 
to  give  them  a  few  hours'  run  every  day  in  a 
good  pasture,  and  feed  a  moderate  supply  of 
turnips,  mangel-wurzels  or  green  fodder,  such 
as  rape  or  any  succulent  food.  In  these 
cases  medicines  are  of  little  use,  though,  if 
desired,  Epsom  salts  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  ounces.  The 
fever  is  very  likely  a  consequence  of  the 
costiveness.  If  there  is  no  green  succulent 
food  to  offer  them,  a  good  substitute  is  lin- 
seed-meal or  cake  fed  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  pound  per  day,  mixed  with  a  little 
moistened  bran.  All  forms  of  corn  should  be 
dropped  temporarily. 

John  Pickering  Ross. 


Some  folks  just  turn  the  golden  moments 
into  pewter  hours. 

The  finest  lemon-orchards  in  the  world  are 
those  of  Sicily..  The  value  of  the  annual 
product  of  each  acre  is  estimated  at  $1,500. 

On  July  28,  1836,  the  first  United  States 
patent  was  granted.  The  following  year 
436  were  issued.  Up  to  July  1,  1911,  one 
million  had  been  granted. 
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Fine  Live  Stoc 
Book  Free! 

Dr.  David  Roberts'  Practical 
Homo  Veterinarian,  1  84  large 
pages,  illustrated,  is  now 
Free  to  Live  Stock  Owners. 

Gives  symptoms,  diseases  and  treat- 
ments for  all  live  stock  and  poultry, 
the  result  of  Dr.  Roberts' life  ex- 
perience as  veterinarian  and  live 
stock  specialist.    Apply  at  your  drug 
store  and  get  a  copy  free.  If  not  there, 
send  10c  in  stamps  for  postage  and  we  will  send  direct 
DE.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  COMPANY 
50  Orand  Avenae,  WaukeBha.  Wla. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


yVBSORBiNE 


Bafora  in«>  '^ill  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hafr  gone. 
12.00  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  8  E  free. 

ABSOBBIM^E ,  JR.,  Uniment  for  mankind.  Ee- 
moves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands. 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  23TempleSt.,Springfield,Mau. 


A  Beautiful  Sugar-Shell  For 
a  Favor 

Send  only  lo  cents  and  one  three-month 
trial  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  we  will  mail  you  this  genuine  Oxford 
Sugar-Shell.  The  Sugar-Shell  will  be 
yours  to  keep,  all  we  ask  is  that  you  agree 
to  show  it  to  two  of  your  friends. 

Address  all  orders  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Cement  hog-floors  are  good,  but  chill  the 
young  pigs.  Make  a  board  frame  or  woven- 
wire-netting  device  to  hold  pigs  and  bedding 
in  place.    It  will  certainly  pay. 


am  I  ray  Tribuie  lo  a  Irust 


The  "Com  Belt"  All-Rubber  Arctic 


scene.  Silage  is  now  a  standard  feed,  especially  for  dairy  cattle 


Bears  the  famous  Beacon  Falls  Cross,  a  guarantee  of  quality, 
reliability  and  independence  from  any  trust. 
Made  entirely  of  Fine  Rubber— no  cloth  used  for  the  uppers. 
A  perfect  snow-excluder.  Keeps  the  feet  warm  and  dry  in 
any  weather  and  absolutely  waterproof  and  dampproof  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Good  rubbers  can't  be  made  of  poor  material,  but  lots  of  good 
material  is  spoiled  by  poor  construction.  "Corn  Belt"  All-Rub- 
ber Arctics  were  not  built  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — they 
represent  years  of  careful  study  as  to  the  needs  of  the  wearer. 
Reinforced  where  most  needed.  See  the  famous  Samson 
Extension  Heel,  and  the  "Armor-plated"  toe  cap. 

The  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  that 
mud  and  barnyard  filth  can  be  washed  off  makes  itj 
particularly  appropriate  for  use  about  the  farm. 

ASK  FOR  THE  "CORN  BELT"  ALL-RUBBER  ARCTIC  . 
LOOK  FOR  THE  CROSS 


When  you  want  rubber  boots  or  shoes  of  any  kind 
ask  for  the  Beacon  Falls  line.  You  will  be  sure  of  good 
value  and  satisfactory  service. 

If  you  cannot  buy  Beacon  Palls  Arctics  of  your  dealer,  send  us; 
hisname.  Wewillseethatyouaresupplied.  ^^^—^^^ 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet,  describ-    |v\,d  ,/ 
Beacon  Falls  rubber  footwear.  r^!y\ybbe!2K 

The  Beacon  Falls 
Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago.  Trade  M.rK 

New  York,     Boston.    Look  for  <hs  Cn»t* 
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Want  to  Go  to  College? 
You  Can-Expenses  Paid 

YOU  will  have  to  do  some  work,  of  couree,  to  win 
the  One-Hundred-Dollar  Scholarship  provided  by 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

The  scholarship  includes  railway  expenses  between 
your  home  and  an  Agricultural  School  of  your  own 
selection.  It  includes  the  expenses  of  tuition,  of  room, 
board  and  incidentals  for  the  three  months'  term. 

The  Agricultural  Schools*  are  revolutionizing  the 
farm.  They  are  making  farming  a  profession.  They 
show  how  to  make  a  big  success  out  of  a  farm  that 
has  yielded  only  a  bare  living. 

Three  months  in  a  great  institution  of  learning, 
taught  by  great  farming  experts  whose  one  thought  is 
to  use  their  knowledge  and  their  laboratories  and  their 
experience  to  fit  you  to  become  a  real  money-making 
farmer,  to  get  the  last  possibility  out  of  the  farm  while 
making  it  richer. 

Three  months  in  the  delightful  atmosphere  of  a 
college  town,  in  close  association  with  the  brightest, 
most  ambitious  young  men  from  the  farms. 

And  it  will  cost  you  not  a  penny! 

Read  What  Agricultural  Authorities  Say  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  $100  Cash  Scholarship 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  Scholarship  has  received  the  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  College  Professors  and  Agricultural  authorities  ererywhere. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  endorsements : 

Professor  Miller  of  Kansas:      "I  believe  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Scholarihip 

to  be  a  fine  thing.  The  financial  assistance  offered  to  prospective  students  through  your 
scholarship  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  wishing  to  take  .a  course  in  agriculture," 

Professor  Rankin  of  Illinob:  "I  have  noted  carefully  your  scholarship  oStt. 
This  is,  I  think,  a  very  generous  offer  on  your  part  and  should  meet  with  appreciation." 

Professor  Sanderson,  Dean  of  West  Virginia  College  of  Agricoltore: 

"Your  Scholarship  proposition  is  an  admirable  one  and  meets  with  my  approval." 

Professor  Holden,  Iowa  College  of  Agricultore:    "Your  Scholarship  plan 

will  certainly  be  a  good  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  College  and  will  result  in  much  good. 
There  could  be  no  grounds  for  criticism  in  regard  to  the  plan." 

Professor  Pettee,  Dean  of  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricultore: 

"1  have  brought  your  liberal  offer  to  the  attention  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  authorities 
and  they  are  unanimous  that  your  Scholarship  offer  is  a  very  liberal  one  and  are  perfectly 
willing  to  put  it  on  a  basis  with  all  other  Scholarships  mentioned  in  the  catalogue." 

Your  Choice  of  Eighteen  Great  Schools 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  great  Agri- 
cultural Schools  in  the  United 
States  at  which  Farm  and  Fire- 
side has  reserved  a  place  for  its 
Scholarship  Winners.  * 

Indicate  on  your  nomination  blank  the 
Agricultural  School  that  you  wish  to  attend. 
Indiana  State  Agricultural  College, 

La  Fayette,  Indiana. 
Illinois  State  Agricultural  College, 

Urbana,  Ulinois. 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 

Ames,  Iowa. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kansas, 
Minnesota  State  Agricultural  College, 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
Missouri  State  Agricultural  College, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


Michigan  State  Agricultural  College, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Mississippi  State  Agricultural  College, 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 
New  Hampshire  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Durham,  N.  H. 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
North  Dakota  State  Agricultural  College, 

Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculturif, 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Nebraska  State  Agricultural  CoUege, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Ohio  State  Agricultural  College, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  State  Agricultural  College, 

State  College,  Pa. 
South  Dakota  State  Agricultural  College, 

Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
West  Virginia  State  Agricultural  College, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Open — Not  Competitive 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  Scholarship  is  not  a  competitive  prize 
contest.  It  is  open  to  every  candidate  to  win  one  and  take  a  course  in 
agriculture  this  winter,  but  the  number  of  candidates  is  limited,  so  you 
should  send  in  your  application  right  away.  To  gain  the  Scholarship  we  ask 
you  to  do  a  definite  amount  of  extension  work  for  the  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
work  for  which  you  shall  be  paid,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  do. 
The  Scholarship  will  be  paid,  in  cash,  the  day  you  enter  the  Agricultural 
School  you  select. 


Mail  This  Nomination  Blank  To-day 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

/  wish  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside  Agricultural  Scholarship,  cash 
value  $  I  00.    Please  send  me  a  Scholarship  Certificate  and  full  information  how  to  qualify. 


Name. 
Slate... 


P.  o.. 


..I  wish  to  attend  school 


At  _  For  reference 

t  (Name  one  of  the  above  schools) 

IVrite  to  P.  O  

State    


(Send  in  your  nomination  at  once) 


The  Story  of  Good  Butter 

MR.  Pr.\ctic.\l  Buttermaker  was  lecturing. 
Before  him  was  a  churn,  a  worker,  a 
Babcock  tester,  glassware,  pails,  a  big  jar  of 
cream,  and  all  the  tools  of  a  businesslike 
dairyman.    His  assistant  stood  at  attention. 

"The  first  thing  we  will  do,"  he  began,  "is 
to  wet  the  churn.  No,  we  don't  want  the 
hot  water,  Mr.  Assistant ;  we  always  start  a 
churn  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  fill  the  sur- 
face pores  of  the  wood  and  prevent  the  cream 
from  soaking  in.  Besides,  in  summer  the 
temperature  will  then  not  rise  so  rapidly. 

"How  much  cream  do  we  have,  Mr.  As- 
sistant ?  Thirty  pounds ;  twenty-four  hours 
old  ;  good !  The  next  thing  we  do  is  to  add 
the  coloring  matter.  Most  markets  demand 
the  June  color  to  butter,  so  we  will  put  in 
about  60  cubic  centimeters  per  hundred 
pounds  of  fat.  But  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine the  pounds  of  fat?  Easy  enough.  We 
have  cream  here  that  tests  33  per  cent. ;  mul- 
tiplying that  by  the  pounds  of  cream  gives  us 
9.9  pounds  of  fat.  Then  multiply  9.9  by  .60, 
and  you  have  5.94.  This  means  that  for  this 
batch  of  cream  we  will  use  about  six  cubic 
centimeters  of  color.  You  see  we  butter- 
makers  can't  get  along  without  the  Bab- 
cock test  and  some  little  arithmetic. 

"What  was  that?  Somebody  asks  about 
cubic  centimeters.  That  is  the  way  all  dairy 
glassware  is  marked.  Look  for  the  c.  c.  sign  ; 
no  reason  to  get  confused  at  all.  We  might 
talk  more  in  other  measurements,  but  the 
makers  of  glassware  find  this  the  easiest. 

"Now  that  the  coloring  matter  is  in  the 
cream,  we  will  place  it  in  the  chum.  I  see 
it  fills  the  churn  just  about  half,  which  is 
about  right ;  much  more  than  that  amount  of 
cream  will  prevent  the  concussion,  the  strik- 
ing of  the  cream  against  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  Without  this  concussion  we  could 
churn  all  day  without  getting  butter. 

Factors  in  Churning 

"But  hold  on  a  minute ;  we  have  nearly 
forgotten  one  important  point.  We  know  the 
fat  test  of  our  cream,  but  we  must  also  know 
the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  acidity. 
Fat,  temperature  and  acidity  are  the  three 
main  things  which  influence  churning.  The 
slip  which  Mr.  Assistant  has  given  me  says 
that  the  temperature  is  54  degrees  and  the 
acidity  .53  per  cent.  The  acidity  is  perhaps 
just  a  trifle  high,  but  the  temperature  could 
not  be  better. 

"We  used  to  think  that  cream  ought  to  be 
churned  at  about  60  degrees,  but  we  have 
changed  our  minds.  We  now  know  that  in 
order  to  get  that  firm,  waxy  butter  so  much 
desired  we  must  churn  at  a  little  lower  tem- 
perature. By  the  churning  temperature  is 
meant  the  temperature  of  the  buttermilk 
when  it  is  drawn  off.  As  this,  because  of 
the  heat  generated  in  churning,  is  a  little 
higher  than  the  cream,  we  must  allow  for  it. 
A  good  churning  temperature  is  about  58  de- 
grees, so  creatu  at  54  is  very  good. 

"What  was  it  that  that  man  said,  that  fel- 
low towards  the  corner  ?  That  a  fanner 
hasn't  the  time  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of 
acid  and  cream  testing,  and  the  taking  of 
temperatures ;  that  you  can  make  butter  with- 
out that  tomfoolery?  Sure  you  can;  our 
grandparents  did.  But  what  butter  it  was ! 
No,  my  man.  In  this  day  of  science  even 
the  farmer  must  make  his  butter  along  scien- 
tific principles  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  No.  1 
product. 

Mechanics  of  Churning 

"Well,  I  see  Mr.  Assistant  has  clamped  on 
the  cover,  and  is  getting  ready  to  churn.  He 
will  now  turn  the  crank  a  few  times  and  let 
out  the  gas.  Otherwise  the  whole  thing  might 
blow  up.  What  is  that  you  said  ;  he  is  turn- 
ing to  the  left  ?  That  doesn't  matter ;  it 
makes  no  difference  which  way  you  turn. 
The  main  thing  is  to  keep  up  about  the  right 
speed,  so  that  you  can  hear  the  cream  splash 
inside.  Thirty  minutes  ought  to  be  about 
enough ;  if  it  takes  longer  than  45,  something 
is  wrong.  The  time  of  churning,  however, 
depends  upon  several  factors  other  thanjem- 
perature,  acidity  and  fat.  For  instance,  Hol- 
stein  cream  will  take  longer,  on  account  of 
the  small  fat  globules  peculiar  to  Holstein 
milk.  Milk  from  a  cow  fairly  fresh  will  not 
take  so  long.  As  a  rule,  if  it  chums  faster 
than  30  minutes,  it  will  pay  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature ;  if  longer  than  45,  it  w-ill  pay  to 
raise  '  e  temperature. 

"Somebody  wants  to  know  if  butter  can't 
be  made  in  less  time.  Good  butter  cannot. 
I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  agents  selling  one 
and  two  minute  churns,  but  these  machines 
are  the  worst  kind  of  fakes.  Dairymen  can- 
not afford  to  monkey  with  them. 

"As  a  general  rule,  the  churning  tempera- 
ture must  be  higher  in  winter  because  of  the 
difference  in  milk  composition.  Winter  cows 
are  nearly  always  strippers,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  preponderence  of  dry  feed, 
makes  the  cream  of  a  different  consistency. 
In  summer  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent 
leaky  butter.  Leaky  butter  is  greasy,  and 
will  not  hold  water  well.  It  is  the  result  of 
too  warm  a  cream  which  has  not  been  well 
ripened. 

"Ah,  I  see  Mr.  Assistant  has  been  examin- 
ing the  cream  from  time  to  time.  Let  me 
take  a  look.  The  btUter  is  now  the  size  of 
wheat-kernels ;  high  time  that  the  churning 
was  stopped.  To  continue  further  would  be 
to  incorporate  a  lot  of  buttermilk  into  the 
fat,  and  that  would  produce  an  off  flavor.  You 


see  our  object  is  to  get  the  fat-granules  large 
enough  so  that  the  milk  can  be  drawn  off 
easily,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  soak  up  a 
lot  of  buttermilk. 

Working  the  Butter 

"We  will  now  drain  off  the  buttermilk, 
using  this  hair-sieve.  That  is  good,  Mr.  As- 
sistant ;  I  was  glad  to  see  you  wet  the  sieve. 
It  is  an  excellent  rule  always  to  work  with 
wet  tools  in  the  dairy.  I  see  that  the  butter- 
milk has  a  temperature  of  58  degrees,  just 
about  what  it  should  be.  We  will  now  warm 
some  water  to  that  temperature ;  we  will  use 
approximately  as  many  pounds  of  water  as 
there  are  pounds  of  buttermilk.  Mr.  Assist- 
ant, please  get  that  balance.  Sixteen  pounds 
and  a  half.    That  is  what  I  expected. 

"We  will  wash  only  once.  Some  men  do 
it  as  often  as  three  times,  but  a  second  or  a 
third  washing  is  very  apt  to  wash  out  those 
delicate  flavors  which  create  a  demand  for 
the  best  butter.  Too  much  washing  is  just 
as  hard  on  the  flavor  as  too  much  buttermilk. 

"Place  the  butter  in  a  thick  layer  on  the 
worker,  but  don't  set  the  roller  going  at  once. 
First  distribute  the  salt  as  evenly  as  possi- 
ble. We  generally  use  about  three  fourths 
of  an  ounce,  a  standard  amount.  Some  mak- 
ers prefer  more,  some  less,  some  none  at  all. 
We  had  nearly  17  pounds  of  buttermilk;  thai 
leaves  in  the  neighborhood -of  13  pounds  of 
butter.  Mr.  Assistant,  weigh  out  10  ounces 
of  salt. 

"Do  I  hear  somebody  say  that  wet  salting 
is  better?  Right.  Dry  salt  is  hard  to  incor- 
porate evenlj'.  So,  Mr.  Assistant,  take  those 
10  ounces,  and  dissolve  them  in  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  Place  this  brine  in  the  churn,  with 
the  butter,  and  revolve  a  few  times  so  as  to 
secure  a  thorough  mixing.  Now  it  will  not  do 
to  place  the  salt  in  the  churn  until  after  the 
first  washing,  for  otherwise  a  lot  of  good  salt 
will  be  wasted  and  a  lot  of  good  buttermilk 
will  be  rendered  unfit  to  drink. 

"Then  take  your  paddle  and  put  the  butter 
upon  the  w'orker.and  work  out  the  superfluous 
salt  and  moisture.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  worker  was  washed  thoroughly 
with  hot  water,  and  then  rinsed  with  cold. 
Take  your  time  in  working  the  butter;  half  an 
hour  is  none  too  much.  Otherwise  some  sail 
particles,  if  dry  salting  was  employed,  may 
remain  undissolved,  and  grittj'  butter  will 
result.    Customers  object  to  gritty  butter. 

"While  Mr.  Assistant  is  putting  the  butter 
in  tubs,  I  will  explain  that  question  as  to 
whether  salt  increases  the  weight  of  butter. 
I  know  that  some  farmers  think  that  cream- 
erymen  get  rich  on  the  salt  put  into  their 
product.  That  is  not  so.  If  you  were  to  take 
10  pounds  of  butter,  and  add  a  pound  of  salt, 
and  then  work  it  in  thoroughly,  you  will  be 
very  apt  to  have  only  9.5  pounds  of  butter  in 
the  end. 

Computing  the  Overrun 

Mr.  Assistant  tells  me  that  the  butter  y»e 
have  made  weighs  11.7  pounds.  As  we  had 
only  9.9  pounds  of  fat,  we  have  1.8  pounds 
more  of  butter  than  of  fat.  This  is  called  the 
overrun,  by  which  is  commonly  meant  the 
water  and-  the  solids  not  fat  in  the  butter. 
This  makes  an  overrun  of  about  16.2  per 
cent. ;  a  fair  average. 

"In  closing,  just  a  word  about  washing  the 
churn.  Wood,  unlike  tinware,  must  always 
be  started  with  hot  water.  Cold  water  should 
be  used  only  in  the  final  rinsing.  Put  in  the 
hot  water,  and  give  a  few  slow  revolutions, 
being  careful  to  let  the  feas  escape.  Other- 
wise there  may  be  an  explosion ;  a  fact 
which  a  professor  at  one  of  our  western  uni- 
versities discovered.  The  college  had  re- 
ceived a  fine  new  chtirn,  but  it  blew  up  at  the 
very  first  washing.  Repeat  several  times, 
rinse,  and  wipe  off  all  extra  fat  under  the 
rim  ;  then  drain,  and  put  out  to  dry." 

William  A.  Freehoff. 


Greizing  Young  Horses 

Attention  to  Possible  Causes  of  Injury 

IT  IS  unfortunately  true  that  many  horses 
are  ruined  by  neglect  while  young.  Over- 
forcing  and  consequently  overweighing  im- 
mature limbs  is  responsible  for  much  evil ; 
and  wintering  in  boxes  where  manure  is  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  gives  rotten  feet,  and 
laj'S  the  foundation  of  much  disease.  But 
even  where  colts  are  hardilj'  and  healthily 
wintered  out.  with  a  good  range  of  pasture, 
and  perhaps  the  run  of  a  rough,  cheap  shed, 
they  require  other  attention  besides  daily 
feeding.  Before  a  colt  is  piu  into  a  field  it 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  there 
is  any  place  where  it  can  possibly  get  into 
trouble,  such  as  a  nail  or  a  hook,  where  he 
might  tear  himself ;  a  piece  of  board  or  old 
fencing  rail,  with  a  nail  in  it  that  he  might 
set  foot  upon  ;  a  bit  of  bog,  where  he  might 
get  stuck  ( and  if  there  is  a  bit  of  boggy  land 
in  the  field,  a  horse  will  be  on  it  after  the 
green  tips  of  the  coarse  grass  and  rush)  ;  a 
narrow  grip  or  trench  in  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly get  on  his  back,  and  not  have  room  to 
roll ;  a  drinking-place,  in  which  there  is  not 
ample  room  to  turn  ;  a  pond,  on  which  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  get  when  frozen  ;  a  gap. 
where  he  may  be  tempted  to  bore  through, 
and  risk  getting  staked ;  barbed  wire  around 
top  bars,  against  which  he  may  be  driven  by 
a  master  colt,  than  which  nothing  will  cause 
a  more  ugly  festering  wound.  I  have  at  one 
time  or  another  heard  of  deaths  from  all 
these  causes.  It  is  no  use  being  wise  after 
the  event,  and  it  is  not  much  satisfaction  to 
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not  only  save  their  cost  every  year 
but  may  be  bought  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  literally  pay  for  them- 
selves. Why  should  you  delay 
the  purchase  of  the  best  separator 
under  such  circumstances  ? 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


be  a  Horse  Trainer! 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year  at  Home  or  Traveling 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  world-famons  King  of  Horse 
Trainers  and  Tamers,  will  send  you  a  copy  of  his  won- 
dertal  Horse-Tiainer'e  Prospectus, 

^-j  Every  man  who  wants  to 

*jj  m  get  into  a  money-making 
profession:  every  owner  ox 
kiclsing,  trioliy,  vicious, 
ecary.  balky  colts  or  horses, 
should  write  for  it. 

Prof.  Beery  was  tremen- 
dously successful  giving  ex- 
hibitions of  his  marvelous 
skill  in  training  horses  and 
mastering  man-killingstal- 
lions.  He  traveled  all  over 
the  United  States  thrilling 
vast  audiences  everywhere.  He  has  now  retired  from 
the  arena  and  is  giving  the  world  the  benent  of  his 
priceless  knowledge. 

The  career  of  a  professional  horse  trainer  offers 
remarkable  money-making  opportunities  at  home  or 
traveling.  Men  who  have  mastered  Prof.  Beery  s 
.■..vstem  are  making  all  the  way  from  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  year. 
Owners  ^'atfly  pay  SI  5  to  $25  a  head  to  have  vicious,  tricky  horses 
broken  o£  bad  habits  or  to  have  green  colts  properly  broken. 

Prof.  Beery's  graduates  make  loads  of  money  giving  exhi- 
bitions. Many  now  own  profitable  training  stables.  Some  are 
(,'etting  rich  buying  up  cast-off  kickers,  tricksters  and  horses 
"afraid-of-autos"  cheap,  handling  them  a  few  days  and  sell- 
ing at  tremendous  profit. 

There  is  lots  of  money  in  breaking  colts  and  curing  horses 
o(  bad  habits.    The  field  is  unlimited. 

Horsa-Trainer*s  Prospectus  Freel   are  yon  ambitious 
to  make  money?    Follow  the  teachings  of  Prof.  Beery  and  be- 
come a  hor.se  trainer!   Write  for  the  Horso-Trainer'sProspectus 
today'    It  is  FRE£!     Tell  me  ail  about  your  horse.  Address 
PROF.  JESSE  BEERY,  Box  22-A,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


lOE^  FEEIIMim 


For  over  forty  years 
we  have   made  a 
business    of   building  I 
Feed  Mills,  with  the 
result  that  our  present  | 
types  of  machines  em- 
body all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a  | 
view  of  easy  opera- 
tion, long  life  and  large  I 
capacity.     We  have  j 
them  for  all  classes  of  | 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 

Also  Windmills,  Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

"Stover  manufacturing  go. 

216  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


RUSTPROOF  :  BULLSTRONG  :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horse.'*,  cattle,  sheep,  lioys.  chickens,  etc. 
S^ec'ml  loio  haryain  prices.    We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 

Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

and  sample.  Dept.  31  K, Cleveland,  Ohio 


Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


lU'fivily  galvanized.  Sold  | 
direct  to   farmers  at 
manufacturers'  prices. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orua-  | 
mental  Wire  and  Iron  \ 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal-  \ 
ers' profits.  Catalogfree.  ' 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.  j 
Rox  363,  Decatur,  Ind.  i 


tftiiiliiii 

»:::::::! 


AGENTS  $3  a  Day 

^  NEW  PATENTED  AUTOMATIC 

CURRY  COMB 

Made  of  beat  cold  rolled 
steel.  Horsemen  delighted. 
Takes  .iiist  half  the  time 
to  clean  a  horse.  Keeps 
the  teeth  always  clean: 
no  clogging  with  hair  and 
dirt.  A.  K.  Pett  says:  "It's  a  dandy.  Sold  X4  last 
night  to  my  neighbors."  Easy  seller.  Big  profits. 
Going  fast.  Write  quick.  Free  sample  to  workers. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  874*5  Wayne  St..  Ouyton,  Ohio 

JCMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  gemiine  EMPIKE  big 
wiref  ence,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big*  Factory,  Big' 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
Tthiug  guaranteed.    Free  sami)leR  by 
Fmail.    Prices  of  loading  styles  freight 
I  prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
!  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River: — 

Wires    Inches  high     Medium  Weight     Extra  heavy  {all  No.  0) 

39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 
55  32c  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumee  St..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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these 


-r  Books 


"•i«afV/(^7/ Eearn  how  to  judge  a 
>       ^'fGasolineEutrine.  Know 
what  is  important— what 
to  avoid.    These  books 
will  tell  you  everything. 

Sturdy  Jack  2  H.  P.  Pumper  ^ 

Woi'kinp  a  revolntion  in  pump- 
ei'ii.  Low  priced,  too. 
or  lioppei  -eooled. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 

MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.O,Wanen,Pa. 


say,  "Who  would  ever  of  thought  of  his  y:et- 
ting  there  ?"  When  e\  ery  reasonable  pre- 
caution has  been  taken,  then  and  only  then, 
a  farmer  should  leave  his  horses  with  philo- 
sophic calm.  When  a  horse  is  found  fast  in 
a  bog  or  ditch,  possibly  too  numbed  and 
cramped  to  make  much  effort  himself,  a 
steady  horse  in  gears,  ropes  and  spades  will 
be  found  useful.  First,  with  the  spades  an 
easy  slope  should  be  made  np  which  to  draw 
him,  and  a  knotted  rope  attached  to  his  neck. 
This  is  the  only  safe  place  to  draw  by,  and 
a  steady-drawing  horse  will  soon  have  him 
out  of  trouble.  I  have  never  known  a  horse 
injured  from  being  drawn  by  the  neck,  and 
I  have  seen  many. 

Lice  and  Other  Troubles 

Besides  guarding  as  far  as  possible  against 
accidents,  there  are  other  things  requiring 
attention.  If  a  colt  rubs,  lice  should  be 
looked  for  at  once.  Of  course,  if  a  colt  is  in 
really  good  condition  (when  he  is  most  un- 
likely to  have  any),  a  few  lice  would  not  do 
him  any  very  serious  injury.  But  let  him  once 
get  below  the  weather,  and  lice  will  soon 
render  him  an  attenuated  frame.  Some  of 
the  old  remedies,  such  as  stavesacre  and  to- 
bacco-juice, take  so  much'  time  in  prepara- 
tion, and  are  quite  unnecessary.  A  little 
yellow  sulphur  rubbed  in  along  the  spine,  in- 
cluding mane  and  tail,  is  visually  sufficient, 
or  a  little  creolin  and  water  may  be  put  on 
some  fine  day.  Dress  as  soon  as  any  are 
perceived.  It  never  pays  to  support  lice.  By 
the  way,  petroleum,  which  is  often  used  as 
a  lice-dressing,  has  a  most  injurious  action 
upon  the  skin.  I  once  knew  some  young 
calves  nearly  killed  by  it. 

All  foals  should  be  taught  to  lead  when 
young.  It  saves  so  much  trouble  afterward. 
With  these  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  period- 
ically pare  and 

Trim  the  Feet 

On  grass,  and  especially  on  soft  meadow- 
land,  the  growth  of  the  feet  is  much  greater 
than  the  wear.  If  neglected,  the  toes  grow 
to  a  great  length,  and  break  off  in  pieces, 
leaving  jagged,  broken  surfaces.  Often  the 
cracks  spread  far  up  the  hoof,  leaving  room 
for  dirt  to  get  in  and  set  up  trouble.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  danger.  With  so  much  growth 
at  the  toe  the  colt  often  walks  too  much  on 
the  heel,  with  the  joints  in  a  strained,  un- 
natural position,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  weak  joints  from  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covers. The  paring-knife  and  the  rasp  may 
be  used  to  shorten  the  toe,  to  cut  out  cracks, 
and  leave  a  round,  well-shaped  hoof,  but  on 
no  account  should  the  front  wall  of  the  hoof 
be  touched.  The  frog,  as  a  rule,  will  not 
need  much  attention,  only  just  the  loose  bits 
requiring  to  be  cut  away.  A  professional 
smith  need  not  be  called  in  for  trouble  like 
this.  Any  young  farmer  worth  the  name  can 
learn  how  to  do  this  in  one  lesson.  It  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  warn  anyone  against 
handling  colts  on  a  hard  surface,  and  yet  one 
never  knows.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  was 
a  good  horseman,  with  many  years'  expe- 
rience, once  thoughtlessly  was  paring  some 
colts  in  a  paved  yard.  One  very  promising 
bay  filly  reared,  came  backward,  and  never 
got  up  again.  On  turf  or  in  a  straw-yard 
there  would  have  been  little  danger.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  troubles  and  losses  on 
a  farm  can  be  avoided  by  care  and  fore- 
thought. 

There  are  two  places  where  a  man  needs 
to  be  all  eyes,  on  a  farm  and  on  board  ship. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 


Weaning  the  Lambs 

THERE  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  is  the  better  way  to  manage  the 
weaning  and  maturing  lambs.  It  is  quite  a 
common  practice  among  sheepmen  to  let  the 
lambs  run  with  their  dams  until  weaned  by 
the  ewes.  This  may  be  a  good  practice  for 
those  who  follow  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  The  ob- 
jection does  not  come  in  the  way  the  lamb 
itself  is  treated,  but  the  ewe  may  not  do  so 
well  and  may  not  become  fully  prepared  for 
another  crop  of  lambs  as  is  the  case  with 
the  ewe  when  the  lambs  have  been  weaned 
at  a  proper  time. 

When  about  four  months  old,  the  lambs 
should  be  weaned  and  given  the  best  of 
treatment.  It  has  been  my  custom  to  place 
the  ewes  on  scanty  fare  at  weaning-time, 
watching  the  best  milkers  to  see  that  there 
are  no  udder  troubles,  and  when  they  have 
fully  recovered  from  the  ordeal,  they  are 
again  placed  on  the  usual  pasture  and  feed. 
In  doing  this  we  have  observed  that  they  are 
i«  good  flesh  at  breeding-time,  and  by  being 
in  such  condition  they  become  better  moth- 
ers, and  are  prepared  to  grow  a  healthy  lamb 
by  reason  of  their  coming  strength.  Upon 
the  health  and  condition  of  the  ewe  depends 
a  great  deal  of  the  vigor  and  success  of  the 
next  lamb  crop. 

We  place  the  lambs  in  a  clover-meadow 
or  aftermath,  or  some  other  good  pasture, 
preferring  one  that  is  near  the  barns.  If 
grass  is  abundant,  they  may  do  well  upon 
grass  alone,  but  I  have  found  a  different 
way  much  more  to  be  desired.  When  the 
lambs  are  two  weeks  old,  a  lamb-creep  is 
provided,  in  which  are  self-feeders  contain- 
ing oats  and  shelled  corn,  mixed.  The  lambs 
will  soon  learn  to  go  into  this  apartment 
and  partake  of  a  peaceful  meal  undisturbed 
by  adult  sheep.     By  putting  in  the  feed 


when  the  lambs  are  of  this  age  we  have 
never  had  any  of 'them  cloyjed.  They  par- 
take of  this  feed  when  they  wi§^  are  navfc, 
ished  by  their  dams  and  also  tne  grass'  Jptj 
which  they  have  access.  I  have  found  'thaf 
many  lambs  become  so  accustomed  to  this 
supplementary  feed  that  they  are  less  taxing 
on  their  dams,  and  when  weaning-time  comes 
they  are  not  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Along  in  October  I  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  turn  the  lambs  in  the  growing  corn.  They 
clean  out  the  fence-rows,  eat  the  weeds  that 
may  have  been  left  by  the  cultivator,  and  only 
occasionally  will  a  lamb  eat  some  off  the  ends 
of  the  ears,  and  they  also  feed  on  the  lower 
blades  of  the  growing  corn.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  found  pumpkins  an  excellent 
supplementary  feed,  and  the  seeds  act  as  a 
vermifuge.  The  corn-field  next  to  the  sheep- 
pasture  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pump- 
kins, and  when  the  lambs  are  turned  in  a 
few  pumpkins  next  to  the  entrance  to  the 
field  are  opened,  and  soon  the  lambs  learn 
to  eat  them,  and  they  will  proceed  to  open 
such  as  they  need.  The  seeds  provide  a 
worm  remedy,  and  the  pulp  makes  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  the  lambs.  I  have  never  suf- 
fered any  loss  of  corn  to  speak  of. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  see  that  all 
fences  between  fields  containing  the  ewes 
and  the  lambs  are  in  the  very  best  of  order, 
as  there  will  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  to  get  through  the  fences.  I  have  never 
placed  much  dependence  in  the  plan  of  taking 
the  ewes  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  bleating 
of  the  lambs.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
do  this,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary.  Where 
lambs  are  properly  managed,  there  is  little 
trouble  at  weaning-time.  When  possible  to 
do  so,  the  ewes  that  had  no  lambs,  and  those 
with  spoiled  udders  should  be  let  run  with 
the  weaned  lambs.  There  is  less  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  lambs  when  such  sheep 
are  with  the  weanlings. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  say  that  wean- 
ing lambs  is  a  critical  time  with  them.  I 
have  read  this  in  books  and  in  farm  papers, 
and  have  heard  college  professors  make  this 
statement,  but  my  experience  is  not  sup- 
ported by  their  views.  It  may  be  that  because 
I  provide  them  with  supplementary  feed  from 
the  time  that  they  will  eat  until  weaning- 
time,  that  they  do  not  care  so  much  for  the 
sustenance  they  obtain  from  their  dams,  that 
it  gives  them  but  little  inconvenience  to  be 
taken  away  from  their  natural  supply  of  food. 
With  a  ewe  it  is  different,  for  there  is  a 
maternal  attachment  there  which  has  to  be 
overcome.  The  lamb  is  well  off  when  he  is 
filled  with  good,  wholesome  food. 

George  W.  Franklin. 


Headwork  Winners 
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Concrete  Water-Pipe 
A  Vise  That  Grips 
A  Sled  with  Wheels 


.  .  J.E.Elliott 
Abram  Phillips 
Daniel  Micklery 


The  <'Able  Bodied" 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Two  farm  "hands"  ask  you  for  a  place. 
One  is  able  bodiud.  The  other  uses  a 
crutch.  Which  will  you  hire  ? 

Two  kinds  of  cream 
separators  are  looking 
for  a  place  on  your  farm. 
Oneis  the  "able  bodied" 
Dairy  Tubular,  built  on 
a  modern,  patented  prin- 
ciple, with  twice  the , 
skimming  force  of 
others,  and  freef 
from  disks. 

The  others  are  built] 
on  an  old  style  prin- 
ciple—they  lack  skim- 
ming force— they  must  use^ 
a  crutch  in  thr.  shape  of 
disks  or  other  contraptions. 

Which  kind  (or  you  ? 

The  "able bodied"  Tubu- 
lar, of  course.  Write  for 
catalog  112. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

VVIi.ST  CIIE8TEli,  PA. 
Chlcatro,  111.,  8an  Francisco,  OaL,  Portland, Ore* 
'roronto.  Can.,   Wlnnipes,  Can. 


LABOR  SAVING 
MKNEQIUPHENI 

Learn  how  you  can 

save  unnecessary  "hired 
hand"  expense  and  do 
your  barn  work  quicker, 
cleaner  and  better  with 
Star  (H.  H.  &  F.i  Barn  Equip- 
ment  (Litter  and  Peed  Carri- 
ers, Stalls  and  Stanchions.) 
Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  your 
barn  la.yout  with  dimensions,  send  to  us  with 
vuur  niime  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you 

FREE  PLANS  !SVi'j;.?^t7cu!a"r^' 

■Whether  you  are  iu  the  market  now  or  not.  this  experi- 
ment costs  you  nothing;.  Find  out  what  you  can  save  each 
a30n  with  Star  (H.  H.  i:F.)  Equipment.  Write  us  today- 

IIUNT-IIELM-FEKRIS  &  CO. 
114  Hunt  St.       (Ill      Harvard,  111. 


Standard  Vdterlnary  Remedy 


HEAVES  CURED 

MPWTnU'^  DPMFnV  "3  ^^^^^  «o  Heaves, 
nCfl  lull  O  nklfltUf  Coufihs,  Distempers. 

Safe,  positive  cure  that  is  Guaranteed  lor 
Heaves.  It  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  A 
sC!entiiicremedyforind8gostlon,which  isthereaS 
causa  of  heaves.  Heaves  affect  the  lungs  only 
indirectly.  Newton's  Remedy  drives  out  Infles- 
worms  and  is  an  excellent  stomach  and 
bo-jvel  ccndOtEoner.  Book  explains  fully,  free.  $1 
por  can,  at  dealers',  or  sent  direct,  prepaid. 
TViE  NGWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WHEELS,  FREIGHT  PAID,  $8.75 

for  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tires.  With  Rubber  Tires, 
§18.45.  Rerubbering  yourwheels,S10.30.  I  manufacture 
wheels  to  4  in. tread.  Buggy  Tops,  $6.50;,ShaftB.$2.10. 
Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Catalog  free.  Repair  wheels 
§:•.!).■).    Wagon  Umbrella  Free.    F.  F.  BOOB,  Cin'ti,  0. 


Wray  Dairy  Barn,  Franklin,  Mass, 

Put  a  Good  Roof  on  a  Good  Barn  -^-Sf^p 

This  is  a  model  dairy — fancy  stock,  scientific  stable  ar- 
rangement — everything  just  right.    And  the  roof  selected  for  "-^^C^:^ 
this  up-to-date  dairy  was  "^Z,^ 


PAROID  ROOFING 

The  Real  Rival  of  Best  Shingles 

The  matter  of  price  had  nothings  to  do  with  its  selection.  NEPONSET  Paroid  was 
chosen  because  it  lasts  loncjcr  than  shingh-s  and  adds  protection — therefore  makes  a 
better  and  safer  roof.  Yet  NEpdnsET  Paroid  actually  costs  less  than  shingles  both  to 
buy  and  to  l;iy.  You  will  agree  with  leading  farmers  everywhere  when  you  really 
know  NEPONSET  Paroid.  It  is  the  permanent-wear,  economical  roof  for  barns,  stables 
— all  farm  buildings. 

Write  for  all  the  facts  in  the  NEPONSET  book  and  for  name  of  NEPDNSET  dealer. 

NEPONSET  Proslate  Roofing:  for  houses — looks  like  stained  shingles, 
F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,     79  Neponset  St..  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  17% 

New  TorSt  Washington  Chicago  Portland  Ore.  8an  Francisco 

Canadian  Mills  and  Offices,  Hamilton,  Chit. 
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XiOUDENIZE  your  barn  and  mfike  more  iiioney  on  your 

Louden's  Tubular  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

make  your  barn  light  and  airy,   easy  to  keep   sweet  and  clean- 
give  the  cows  full  freedom  of  niovetnent  and  keep  them  always 
conifnrtalile,  clean  and  contented.    Stanchions  may  be  hung 
homemade  wooden  frames. 

Thei'o's  a  Louden  Tool  for  every  staVjle  task — sanitary 
durable  and  certain  money  makers.  Made  under  original 
patents — guaranteed  free  of  infringement. 

Books  free,   touden  Machinery  Company, 

Write  today,  633  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
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Gef 
Your  Share 
of  tbe  Profits 


Holiday 
Poultry 

Minions  of  dollars  are  tpeal  for  poultry  during  the 
holidays.  What  will  be  your  share  depends  on  the 
conditioD  of  your  fowls.  Give  Pralb  Poultry 
Regulator  to  your  turkeys,  seese,  ducks  and  chickens 
and  you  will  have  heavy  fowU  thai  bring  lop 
prices. 

pratts^ 

Poultry  Regulator 

aids  digestion,  thus  enabling  the  (owls  to  geJ  every 
bit  of  nourishment  from  theit  feed  and  to  put  on 
weight  quickly.  It  also  prevents  and  cures  the 
common  poultry  ailments. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

Our  dealers  will  prcsnptly  remand  purchase  price  it 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  does  no»  show  you  • 
handsome  pioSt.  Test  it  with  aD  or  part  o(  yoai 
fowls,  and  remember  that  it  is  an  miequaBed  egg 
producer  also. 

25  Vb.  pails  $2. 50;  alio  in  smaller 
packages  and  100  lb.  bags.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Pratts  Roup  Core  in  25c.  and  50c. 
packages  is  a  positive  preventive 
and  cure  of  this  terrible  disease. 


Oar  1911  sdition  Ponhry  Baok  Builcd  free 

PKATT  FOOD  CO..  Dept  5«,  PUUJelpUa,  Fa. 

Pratts  Ammal  RegtJator  invigorates 
horses,cows,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep. 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Costs  2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No 
dirt,  grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electric- 
ity or  acetylene.  None  other  so 
cheap  or  effective.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  lor  catalogue  and  prices. 
n«M  THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 

BEST  BT  TE5T^  ais  E.  Sth  street,  CMton,  Ohio 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  (eedlns  raw  bone.  Its  egg-prodnctng  valne  Ifl  lour 
times  that  ol  ^raln.  E«rg8  more  fertile,  cfaicto  more 
Tlgorone,  broilers  earlier,  lowls  heavjer, , 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  'iilltL  Bone  Cutter 

CntB  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Fre*  Trial. 
Ko  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Frao  Book. 
F,  W.  Mann  Co.,   Box  32,    Millard,  Ma««. 


MADE  VflPQ  !■  o>« 
nUlllj  KiUtld  TUrtyDays 

Feed  your  hens  green  bone,  cut  with 
a  Steams  Bone  Cutter.  We  will  lend 
you  one  to  try,  free,  for  the  next  30 
days.  Ifyotirhensdon'tlaylotsmore 
eggs,  don't  pay  for  it. 
Write  to-day  for  catalog  and  booklet, 
"How  to  make  poultry  pay." 

E.C.STEURS  S  Co,  Box  12.  StmcmeJI-T. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  tmy  a  fence 
until  yon  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Price*. 

We  can  aave  yoo  mooey. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  Horth  St.,  Xokeme,  Ind. 


QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

Made  aince  1867.   Grind  Feed,  Table 

Heal,  Com  and  Cobs,  Shuck  and  Kaflli' 
Corn.  Send  for  all  mills  advertised  on 
10  days'  Free  Trial.  Keep  the  best  and 
return  all  others.  We  Pay  Freight. 
Engines,  Cutters,  Shellers.  Catalog  Free, 
A.  W.  Stranb  Company,  Dept.  B  873S  Fil- 
bert St.,  PliUadelpkia  Pa.  Dept.  X  3703 
8o.  Asliland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Poultry-Raising 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  have  Agr'l  College  Becords, 
200  eggs,  three  years  ruzming.   Money  makers.  Best 
Bunuer  Book,  50c.  Fascinating.  C.  S.  Valentine,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Visions  of  Chickens 

THAT  innocent,  stupid  creature,  the  barn- 
yard fowl,  is  responsible  for  more  swear- 
words than  any  other  member  of  the 
domestic-animal  tribe.  Does  she  not  creep 
through  hedges,  and  fly  over  fences  into  the 
neighbors'  gardens,  and  eat  up  all  the  gar- 
den-seeds, and  scratch  up  the  flower-beds, 
and  make  herself  most  unpopular  ?  Guns 
have  been  drawn  and  lawsuits  waged  all  on 
account  of  chickabiddy. 

Some  money  has  been  made,  but  also  a 
great  deal  of  money  lost  in  trying  to  raise 
chickens,  delusive  ads.  and  booklets  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  a  trade  that 
must  be  learned  and  profit  earned,  mostly 
by  bitter  experience. 

Is  there  anyone  who  has  not,  upon  taking 
up  his  living  on  a  farm  for  the  first  time, 
come  to  realize  what  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery  the  farming  business  is?  And 
with  what  a  thump  he  realizes  how  green 
he  himself  is  when  he  makes  his  first  attempt 
at  hoeing  potatoes.  It  is  much,  much  worse 
to  set  up  a  chicken-farm. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  city  lady 
who  moved  to  a  farm.  All  her  life  had  been 
devoted  to  Art  with  a  capital  A.  She  was 
more  verdant  than  the  grass  under  her  feet. 
She  knew  how  expensive  it  was  to  keep  house 
with  "broilers"  more  than  once  a  week  on 
the  table,  and,  therefore,  the  tales  she  had 
read  of  the  "big  money"  there  was  in  chick- 
ens must  be  all  of  them  true.  Moreover,  she 
was  fired  with  the  ambition  to  be  of  material 
use  to  a  newly  acquired  husband.  So  the 
first  thing  she  did  in  her  country  home  was 
to  build  a  fine  chicken-house  on  scientific 
principles  and  with  a  run  into  an  apple- 
orchard.  All  this  was  to  be  as  a  surprise  to 
hubby,  who  was  away.    It  was. 

The  city  lady  set  about  stocking  the  prem- 
ises. She  had  a  fancy  for  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Down  the  street  in  the  town  to 
which  she  had  moved  lived  a  real  profes- 
sional chicken-raiser.  He  knew  his  business, 
and  he  produced  some  of  the  finest  birds 
that  ever  sported  feathers.  To  this  expert 
in  the  barn-yard  tribe  the  city  lady  with  Art 
proclivities  betook  herself  in  all  confidence. 
Now  let  it  be  recorded  that  a  horse  trade 
and  a  chicken  deal  are  first  cousins  in  pos- 
sibilities. The  professional  chicken-raiser 
showed  the  lady  the  farm.  Every  time  she 
liked  a  bird,  he  raised  the  price  on  her 
seventy-five  cents,  until  she  had  selected  a 
round  dozen,  which  they  put  into  bags, 
which  the  city  lady  thought  was  very  cruel 
(the  society  should  be  informed) — she  wanted 
to  carry  the  dear  things  home  in  her  arms — 
but  they  reached  their  new  home  in  prime 
condition.  And  they  certainly  were  as  fine 
a  lot  of  birds  as  ever  scratched  for  a  living. 
Then  she  waited  for  the  fresh  eggs.  But 
there  were  none.  Instead  of  that  was  one 
long  fight,  and  the  run  was  full  of  feathers. 
One  solitary  bird  stood  ever  in  a  corner  and 
seemed  to  take  no  part  in  the  discussion. 
The  Art  lady  called  up  the  chicken-man  on 
the  'phone  and  complained  that  one  egg  a 
day  was  all  she  got  from  her  twelve  birds. 
l±e  said  he  would  come  up  to  see  about  it. 
He  did ;  looked  very  grave,  and  recom- 
mended a  change  of  diet.  She  followed  his 
instructions  to  the  letter.  Same  result. 
More  fights,  but  no  more  eggs.  Presently 
her  husband  came  home  unexpectedly. 
After  dinner  she  told  him  her  troubles. 
"Why,"  she  said,  "the  farmers  drive  close 
up  to  my  chicken-run,  look  over  into  it,  and 
do  nothing  but  grin  and  howl.  What  does  it 
mean?"    Husband  was  not  sure,  being  only 
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Elephant  Head 

RUBBER  BOOTS 

A  new  brand  of  boots  made  by  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.,  which  has  been  making  rubber  boots 
for  45  years.    Beginning  with  60  pairs  a  day  in 
1866,  it  now  has  a  factory  that  can  make  10,000 
pairs  a  day. 

This  enormous  increase  is  due  solely  to  the  un- 
matched quality  of  Woonsocket  boots  —  their 
strength  and  durability,  easy  lines  and  comfort. 
And  this  new  line — the  Elephant  Head — is  the 
best  this  company  has  ever  made.  45  years' 
experience  goes  into  every  boot.    The  Ele- 
phant Head  line  covers  all  styles  of 
boots  — and  shoes  as  well.    We  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  best  rubber 
boots  ever  made. 
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trade-mark 
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a  salesman  and  no  farmer,  but  he  had  his 
own  ideas.  Bright  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing husband  and  wife  were  out  at  the  hen- 
house. One  egg  as  usual,  and  five  fights  in 
full  blast,  and  feathers  everywhere. 

"There,"  said  the  wife,  "that  one  always 
stays  by  itself,"  pointing  to  the  solitary 
individual,  "and  that  one  (pointing  to  a  huge 
specimen  doing  the  cock-of-the-walk  act  at 
one  end  of  the  run)  crows  all  day." 

Husband  gazed  and  gazed  until  the  truth, 
the  awful  truth,  dawned  upon  him.  Then 
he  howled  and  choked  and  held  himself  and 
swore  and  egged  on  the  birds  and  bet  first 
on  one  and  then  on  the  other.  Meanwhile, 
the  poor  wife  took  refuge  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"My  dear — my —  Oh  !  Lord — my — " 
said  husband  between  gasps,  "that  chicken- 
thief  down  the  street  sold  you  eleven  roost- 
ers and  one  hen !" 

And  then  he  threw  another  fit.  Whereas 
the  wife  fled  indoors  to  hide  her  confusion. 
Upon  which  husband  strode  down  the  street 
to  interview  the  poultry-vender. 

"Why  did  you  cheat  my  wife  in  that  out- 
rageous manner?"    (Very  indignant.) 

"Cheat,"  said  the  Plymouth  Rock  expert, 
"cheat  nothin' !  She  liked  them  cockerels 
better  than  the  others,  so  I  let  her  have  'em." 

The  husband  did  not  shoot  the  chicken- 
thief  on  the  spot.  Oh,  no !  He  bought 
another  stock  of  hens  and  swore  him  to 
secrecy.  But  it  was  too  late.  It  had  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  countryside  until  it 
reached  another  city  lady  who  had  turned 
farmeress.  She,  too,  had  been  buying 
experiences  with  the  guileless  and  honest 
American  farmer ;  she,  too,  had  been  stuck 
on  everjfthing  she  had  bought,  all  the  way 
from  a  hoe  to  a  horse,  and  when  she  heard 
of  her  neighbor's  trial,  a  far-away  and  rem- 
iniscent look  stole  over  her  handsome  face ; 
but  it  was  set,  even  stern,  as  she  said :  "I 
don't  care — ^he  was  a  mean  man !" 

Harry  P.  Mawson. 

Editor's  Note — Isn't  there  a  note  of 
warning  in  this  story? 

The  Winter  Flock 

Now  is  the  time  to  assort  hens  for  winter 
keeping.  Whatever  breed  you  prefer,  be 
sure  to  keep  only  the  choicest.  Hens  are 
now  bringing  good  prices  in  the  markets,  so 
cull  out  all  scrub  stock  and  all  hens  over  two 
years  old,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  only  last 
year's  ptillets,  as  they  will  be  much  the  bet- 
ter layers.  Dispose  of  the  young  cockerels 
as  soon  as  they  get  large  enough,  and  never 
make  the  mistake  of  letting  a  number  remain 
through  the  winter.  They  are  a  useless  ex- 
pense, getting  the  food  the  laying  hens  should 
have,  and  when  kept  long  can  be  sold  only  as 
old  roosters,  at  a  few  cents  a  pound.  If 
your  purse  is  to  be  considered,  buy  your 
roosters  for  next  year  soon ;  if  you  are  sat- 
isfied with  your  stock  of  chickens,  buy  your 
roosters  from  someone  who  has  the  same 
stock,  though  for  the  best  success  they  must 
not  be  related.  Pick  out  ones  that  come  the 
nearest  in  color  and  size,  as  well  as  shape 
and  egg-laying  qualities,  to  the  ideal  of  the 
stock  you  have  selected.  If  you  have  a  good 
stock,  let  good  enough  alone,  and  if  you 
must  change,  look  around  and  find  someone 
that  has  put  to  practical  uses  the  stock  you 
want.  Above  all,  be  practical,  use  good 
common  judgment,  and  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Poultry-Food  Facts 

THERE  is  no  best  egg-producing  ration  for 
birds  variously  kept ;  the  breed,  age  and 
kind  of  quarters  kept  in,  all  influence  the 
food  requirements.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
understand  as  well  as  possible  the  composi- 
tion of  the  various  foods  and  the  influence 
exerted  by  these  elements ;  the  carbohydrates, 
protein,  ash,  etc.,  and  the  sources  from 
which  derived. 

We  can  furnish  a  balanced  ration  entirely 
from  cereals,  but  it  has  been  well  proven  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ration  for 
heavily  producing  hens  must  be  animal  food, 
or  there  will  be  a  falling  off  of  yield.  Feeds 
must  be  chosen  that  contain  a  variety,  includ- 
ing plenty  of  bulk,  such  as  is  supplied  by 
green  food  when  the  hens  are  confined  or  cut 
off  from  getting  grass  and  clover  during 
the  winter  months.  Well-cured  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  clipped  short,  mangel  beets,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  apples,  cabbage,  pumpkins, 
squash  and  fresh,  sprouted  grains  are  all 
valuable  to  furnish  succulent  feed  and  bulk, 
and  serve  to  cheapen  the  ration  materially 
when  fed  in  connection  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive grains,  meat  and  bone. 

After  pullets  are  of  a  laying  age,  they  can- 
be  hastened  to  production  of  eggs  by  giving 
a  considerable  proportion  of  their  feed  in  the 
form  of  a  dainp,  not  wet,  mash  of  the  mixed 
grains,  including  meat-scrap,  or  other  form 
of  animal  food.  Skim-milk  is  also  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  make  a  part  of  this 
damp  mash. 

After  once  being  well  started  to  laying, 
not  o^er  one  feed  a  day  of  the  damp  mash 
should  be  given,  else  they  will  not  exercise 
enough  when  in  confinement  and  become  too 
fat  to  lay  steadily.  The  most  of  their  feed 
should  be  in  the  form  of  cracked  and  whole 
grains  well  mixed  with  clean  litter  to  induce 
continued  exercising. 

Fresh,  clean  water,  grit,  crushed  oyster- 
shells  and  charcoal  within  reach  at  all  times 
are  just  as  essential  as  the  right  kind  of  feed. 


The  following  ration  has  been  found  to 
be  well  adapted  to  heavy  egg  production  for 
the  grain  portion  of  the  ration  at  any  season. 
This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  five  hundred 
pounds  of  live  weight,  of  hens  in  full 
laying  condition,  each  hen  weighing  from 
three  to  five  pounds,  which  will  approximate 
one  hundred  hens :  Ten  pounds  wheat,  ten 
pounds  com,  five  pounds  oats,  four  pounds 
wheat-bran,  four  pounds  ground  oats  and 
two  pounds  wheat-middlings. 

The  whole  or  cracked  grains  can  be  fed 
in  the  litter  and  the  ground  grains  in  the 
form  of  damp  or  dry  mash.  This  ration,  in 
connection  with  sufiicient  animal  food  and 
some  of  the  green  feeds  recommended,  will 
be  found  to  give  excellent  results  if  the 
hens  are  of  good  laying  stock  and  are  vigor- 
ous and  healthy.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Making  Poultry  Money 

T^HE  owner  of  a  flock  of  chickens  is  the  first 
essential,  no  matter  how  favorable  the 
conditions  or  how  good  the  markets.  The 
person  must  at  heart  be  a  poultryman,  or  the 
profits  will  not  be  what  they  should.  Many 
get  good  results  with  other  stock-raising  on 
the  farm,  but  with  chickens  they  fail  because 
they  are  not  "made  right."  It  is  likewise 
necessary  to  have  the  right  kind  of  poultry. 
Good  hens  must  have  egg-producing  food 
and  egg-producing  care.  A  hen  cannot  do 
her  duty  on  scanty  rations.  The  poultryman 
must  be  a  business  man  and  market  his 
products  where  they  can  obtain  the  highest 
price. 

Too  many  poultry-raisers  are  keeping  hens, 
instead  of  allowing  the  hens  to  keep  them. 
Why  ?  Because  they  do  not  think.  In  the 
summer  we  must  plan  for  heavy  egg-produc- 
tion in  the  winter  when  the  eggs  are  the 
highest.  To  make  money  in  poultry,  we 
must  be  good  feeders,  we  must  give  ample 
food  and  of  a  kind  that  will  produce  eggs. 
Many  poultrymen  lose  all  the  profits  by 
keeping  two  hundred  hens  on  the  feed  that 
would  keep  one  hundred  profitably.  The 
most  money  is  made  where  we  almost  watch 
and  feed  individually.  Fowls  like  a  variety 
of  food.  We  should  know  the  hens — their 
likes  and  dislikes.  The  health  of  the  flock 
must  be  considered.  Everyone  who  makes 
money  with  chickens  loves  them. 

There  is  money  made  in  keeping  poultry, 
and  living  witnesses  to  this  assertion  can  be 
obtained  out  of  every  section  of  our  country. 
The  poultry  business  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  is  as  dignified  as  any  other  occupation,  and 
needs  clear-headed  business  people  to  make 
a  success  of  it.         Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilcoxon. 


Bulletin  No.  141,  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
entitled  "The  Improvement  of  the  Farm 
Egg." 


The  Poultryman's  Crook 

THE  shepherd's  crook  is  not  more  useful  in 
handling  sheep  than  is  an  ordinary  broom 
for  handling  poultry.  Fowls  can  be  driven 
almost  anywhere,  singly  or  en  masse,  by  the 
use  of  a  broom.  Simply  walk  slowly,  using 
the  broom  in  either  hand  to  direct  the  fowls 
as  you  go  along.  The  bunch  of  "straw"  at 
the  end  of  the  handle  seems  to  have  a  magi- 
cal effect  that  is  not  possessed  by  an  ordi- 
nary stick.  Set  down  quickly  before  a  hen  or 
chicken  that  is  going  the  opposite  way  than 
you  desire  it  will  act  as  an  instantaneous 
"mind-changer"  and  without  frightening  the 
fowl  into  a  panic.  The  usual  process  of 
"shooing"  biddy  into  the  coop  or  out  of  the 
garden  results  in  nerv  ous  prostration  on  the 
part  of  fowl  and  exasperation  on  the  part 
of  the  individual.  Use  a  broom,  move 
slowly,  say  nothing,  and  biddy  will  go  con- 
tentedly whichever  way  you  wish. 

O.  E.  Crooker. 


Windows  in  the  Hen-House 

I HAVE  seen  the  windows  in  a  hen-house 
"placed  high  up,  so  that  the  sun  could 
shine  on  the  roosts,"  as  one  man  said  to  me ! 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  roost,  the  chicken 
is  generally  on  the  floor  wanting  breakfast, 
and  when  the  chicken  is  on  the  roost,  the 
sun  has  set !  Put  your  w-indows  low  down, 
so  that  the  sun  will  shine  on  the  floor  for 
the  hens  and  chicks  to  stand  in  the  sunshine 
on  cold  days,  as  they  like  to  do.  Mine  are 
level  with  the  floor,  screened  with  two-inch 
wire  netting.  Clifford  E.  Davis. 


Why  Won't  They  Uy? 

ONE  reader  who  has  some  nice  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chickens  don't  get  any  eggs 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  last  part 
of  February  or  first  part  of  March,  and  won- 
ders why.  He  says  the  chickens  have  a  roost 
twelve  by  eight  and  a  scratching-shed  twelve 
by  ten  and  straw  to  scratch  in,  that  wheat 
and  oats  are  fed  in  the  morning,  corn  at 
night,  and  about  twice  a  week  bran  and  corn- 
meal  are  mixed  in  hot  water  with  little  meat- 
scraps.  Oyster-shells  and  dry  bran  they  have 
all  the  time  in  a  self-feeder,  good  water  is 
supplied  twice  a  day,  there  is  plent)-  of  light, 
and  there  are  only  sixteen  chickens.  Some 
are  year-old  chickens,  and  some  are  pullets. 

The  securing  of  eggs  rests  largely  on  hav- 
ing the  pullets  develop  sufficiently  in  time 
to  be  ready  to  begin  to  lay  before  the  cold 
weather  gets  too  severe.    After  the  weather 


gets  wintry,  if  the  pullets  have  not  IjeKun  to 
lay,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  get  them 
started  until  midwinter. 

In  the  case  of  your  old  hens,  the  difficulty 
is  ordinarily  in  getting  them  to  molt  suffi- 
ciently early  so  as  to  be  in  condition  to  lay 
early  in  the  winter.  Where  the  molt  is  de- 
layed until  about  October,  it  will  require  at 
least  two  months  before  they  will  have  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  lay. 

Where  the  jmllets  are  v/ell  developed  by 
the  last  of  November,  I  have  found  that  the 
following  manner  of  feeding  has  proved  suc- 
cessful: In  the  morning  feed  just  sufficient 
of  a  warm,  moist  mash  made  up  of  a  mix- 
ture of  bran,  wheat-middlings  or  buckwheat- 
middlings,  meat-scraps,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  red  p.epiier  just  sufficient  to  make  the 
mixture  palatable,  to  partly  satisfy  the  appe- 
tites. Then  soon  after  feed  some  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  in  the  litter,  which  will  cause 
them  to  get  active  in  scatching  for  it.  This 
scratch-feed  may  be  varied  so  as  to  give  a 
change,  sometimes  using  a  little  barley  or 
oats  with  a  little  sunflower-seed. 

I  have  found  that  the  real  secret  of  get- 
ting the  hens  started  to  laying  is  to  keep 
them  actively  scratching  as  many  hours  of 
the  day  as  possible  by  feeding  a  small 
amount  of  mash,  and  feed  grain  in  the  litter, 
so  that  the)'  will  keep  hungry  and  not  mope 
around  in  the  cold. 

Where  only  a  few  chickens  are  kept,  the 
scraps  from  the  table  can  be  well  employed 
with  the  grain  to  form  the  moist  mash.  The 
ration  should  contain  sufficient  animal-food 
to  catise  some  stimulation,  and  after  the  hens 
have  got  to  laying  well  a  little  less  of  the 
stimulating  food  will  answer. 

When  the  chickens  are  handled  in  this  way 
and  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  there  is  sel- 
dom any  difficulty  in  getting  the  eggs,  al- 
though the  young  pullets  will  not  lay  steadily 
throughout  the  winter,  as  a  rule. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


Corn-Silage  for  the  Chickens 

A CHEAP  way  to  furnish  your  hens  green 
feed  all  winter  and  get  eggs  as  in  sum- 
mer is  to  supply  silage.  ,Last  fall  we  built 
a  small  silo,  forty-four  inches  across  and 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  filled  it  with  green 
corn  cut  one-fourth  inch  long.  We  com- 
menced to  feed  silage  to  our  flock  the 
twenty-eighth  of  November,  and  we  never 
missed  a  feed  until  May  15th,  when  we  fed 
the  last  of  the  silage.  Our  eggs  cost  us 
just  three  cents  a  dozen,  and  during  the 
winter  months  we  got  twenty-five,  thirty  and 
thirty-five  cents  a  dozen  for  them. 


Chicken  silo  and  the  outfit  for  filling  it 


Here  is  what  we  fed  and  how  we  fed  it : 
We  had  oats  and  corn  ground  together, 
equal  parts.  We  took  three  and  one-third 
pounds,  each,  of  this  meal  and  wheat-bran 
and  shorts,  making  ten  pounds  of  ground 
feed.  We  placed  one-half  bushel  of  the 
silage  in  a  big  iron  kettle,  poured  one  gallon 
of  boiling  water  over  it,  then  we  added  the 
ten  pounds  of  ground  feed  and  stirred  it 
thoroughly.  This  is  just  the  right  amount 
of  silage,  water  and  ground  feed  to  make  a 
crumbly  mass  to  feed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  chickens  eat  everything  but  the  cobs  and 
the  joints  in  the  stalks  which  did  not  break 
up.  This  was  the  amount  fed  a  flock  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  chickens. 

At  nights  we  fed  three  gallons  of  corn, 
which  was  all  they  ever  would  clean  up,  and 
sometimes  they  would  leave  a  portion  of  it. 
In  the  worst  weather  it  only  cost  us  thirty- 
five  cents  a  day  to  feed  them.  In  January 
we  got  as  high  as  ninety-four  eggs  a  day  ;  in 
February,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  per 
day ;  March,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
per  day ;  April,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
per  day,  and  May,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  per  day.  Is  not  that  about  all  a  man 
could  expect  from  that  amount  of  hens? 

They  continued  to  lay  good  until  in  July, 
when  some  of  them  began  to  molt,  and  now 
the  first  ones  which  molted  have  a  new  coat 
of  feathers  and  are  laying  again.  We  raised 
over  one  hundred  pullets  this  season,  and 
built  another  silo,  in  order  to  have  plenty 
of  green  feed  to  run  the  flock  until  green 
stuff  is  plentiful  next  year. 

In  connection  with  what  I  stated,  give 
them  plenty  of  good  grit  and  all  the  clean 
water  they  want,  as  they  cannot  and  will  not 
lay  eggs  when  they  are  suffering  from  the 
want  of  water.  If  one  takes  the  proper  care 
of  the  chickens,  success  is  assured. 

T.  F.  Click. 


Don't  blame  the  boy  for  wanting  to  go  to 
the  city.  If  you  can't  hold  him  on  the  farm, 
do  not  make  him  stay  there  against  his  will. 
And  later  do  not  blame  him  if  he  wants  to 
return  to  the  farm.  Make  it  easy  for  him 
to  get  back. 


Whole  Grain  for  Hens 

LAST  fall  and  winter  our  hens  were  kept 
'  upon  a  whole-grain  ration.  No  ground 
grain  or  cooked  mashes  of  any  kind  were 
used,  and  the  hens  laid  better  and  were 
healthier  than  ever  before. 
.  Of  course,  they  were  well  cared  for  in 
other  ways,  but  they  were  not  pampered. 
The  house  was  rather  small,  but  very  com- 
fortable. There  are  two  apartments  in  the 
house,  each  being  about  ten  feet  square.  In 
the  center  is  a  small  feed-room  and  entry. 
Dropping-boards  are  used  under  the  roosts, 
and  this  gives  more  floor-space.  The  boards 
were  cleaned  every  few  days  and  fresh  litter 
put  on  the  floor.  The  flock  was  about  evenly 
divided,  pullets  in  one  part  of  the  house  and 
old  hens  in  the  other,  there  being  fifty-two 
head  in  all. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  way  of  feeding,  we 
fed  corn  every  morning,  about  six  large  ears 
being  the  usual  quantity.  This  was  not  a 
large  feed,  just  enough  to  keep  the  hens  a  lit- 
tle hungry  during  the  morning  hours.  Then, 
when  the  next  feeding-time  came,  which  was 
two  .o'clock,  they  were  ready  to  scratch.  The 
corn  was  always  warmed  a  little  in  the  oven, 
before  feeding,  when  the  weather  was  cold. 
After  the  corn  was  eaten,  they  were  always 
given  a  drink  of  warm  skim-milk.  Later,  this 
was  removed,  what  was  left  of  it,  and  re- 
placed by  clear  water  with  the  chill  removed. 
At  two  o'clock  the  hens  were  given  four 
sheaves  of  wheat.  No  other  grain  was  fed. 
Every  day  they  were  fed  some  cabbage  and 
parings.  Anna  Wade  Galligher. 


Adding  Value 

THE  story  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  B.,  in  a  recent 
issue,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
adding  value  by  head  work  and  hand  work 
means.  Someone  at  Rhode  Island  College, 
during  its  first  poultry  class,  brought  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  young  man,  in 
these  days,  could  afl'ord  to  raise  poultry  as 
a  sole  business.  The  boys  argued  that  the 
profits  on  the  poultry  for  the  year  were,  in 
effect,  the  salary  or  wages  received  for  work. 
If  a  young  fellow  could  make  better  wages 
elsewhere,  he  could  not  afford  to  raise 
poviltry. 

That  is  not  the  whole  story,  because  it  is 
worth  a  good  many  dollars  a  year  to  be  able 
to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  worth  a 
great  many  dollars  a  year  to  be  one's  own 
business  master.  This  point  the  farm  worker 
never  quite  understands  till  he  has  left  the 
farm  and  worked  under  someone  else  in 
some  rushing  city,  where  firms  often  work 
short-handed  in  order  to  drive  their  men 
harder,  and  where  a  man  has  to  do  what  he 
is  told,  whet-her  it  be  clean  or  dirty  work, 
actually  or  morally.  All  the  recourse  he  has 
is  to  grind  his  teeth  or  to  throw  up  his  job. 

One  might  question  whether  or  not  twenty 
dollars  was  good  pay  for  the  work  of  the 
family  for  a  week,  more  or  less.  Many 
would  say,  "Yes,"  because  it  was  done  with 
tools  on  hand,  and  it  was  work  which  they 
understood,  and  could  be  done  at  home.  A 
man  thus  becomes  his  own  employer,  in  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  it  is  for  him  to 
say  how  much  he  will  enlarge  his  business. 
I  sometimes  think  that  this  is  the  essence  of 
making  money  on  a  farm. 

A  man  whom  I  met  recently  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  although  we  did  not 
discuss  the  question  directly.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Lands  in  one 
of  our  rich  farming  states,  and  was  talking, 
primarily,  about  the  so-called  abandoned 
farms.  He  had  some  Chenango  Strawberry 
apples  on  exhibition,  and  this  led  to  the 
story  he  told  me.  The  story  dealt  with  a 
man  who  had  bought  one  of  these  farms,  so 
poor  that  the  previous  occupant  could  not 
make  a  living  from  it.  He  could  not  sell  the 
apples  referred  to  at  all.  The  farm  had  been 
bought  for  a  song. 

The  new  occupant  cleaned  and  pruned  his 
orchard,  and,  in  due  time,  he  picked  his 
Chenango  Strawberry  apples,  polished  them, 
packed  them  in  small  slatted  boxes,  wrapped 
singly  in  paper,  labeled  them  "Strawberry 
Banquet"  and  sent  them  to  a_  city  market. 
The  price  realized  came  near  five  dollars  a 
bushel,  the  chief  told  me. 

Not  every  farmer  could  do  this  and  keep 
up  his  other  farm  work.  This  fall,  I  heard 
farmers  congratulating  themselves  on  getting 
forty  cents  a  crate  for  apples  from  a  factory, 
because  it  saved  the  work  and  the  cost  of 
barreling,  and  did  not  exact  so  much  culling. 
Every  man  must  decide  how  much  detail 
work  he  can  do  as  a  commercial  stroke  to 
add  to  the  actual  values  of  goods. 

I  looked  over  the  place  of  a  young  farmer 
who,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  exemplifying  more 
than  any  other  whom  I  had  seen  the  value 
of  a  quick,  active  brain  joined  to  the  actual 
work.  He  was  running  largely  to  hens, 
alfalfa  and  apples,  and  had  a  dinky  little 
engine  as  faithful  "hired  man."  He  wasn't 
grumbling — not  he.  In  fact,  he  was  philo- 
sophical. He  said  he  had  noticed  that  where 
the  men  of  a  specified  district  raised  every- 
thing on  earth,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
locality  seldom  changed  noticeably.  But 
where  the  farmers  specialized,  the  whole 
neighborhood  usually  showed  such  signs  of 
prosperity  as  new  barns,  houses,  etc.,  going 
up.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  a  farmer 
could  make  money  from  anything  if  only  he 
wovild  specialize  on  it  and  leairn  all  about  it, 
C.  S.  Valentine. 


Announcement 
Extraordinary! 

ANEW  Sherlock  Holmes  detective  story  will  be 
found  complete  in  the  December  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE,  now  on  sale. 
The  author,  Conan  Doyle,  tells  a  new  adventure 
of  the  most  famous  character  in  modern  fiction. 

The  elements  of  the  story  are:  terror,  danger,  cun- 
ning, mystery,  courage,  ingenuity;  an  extraordinary 
crime;  an  amazing  and  unexpected  solution. 

The  title  of  this  new  thrilling  story  is:  "The  Dis- 
appearance of  Lady  Frances  Carfax." 

THE  instalment  of  Senator  La  Follette's  Auto- 
biography in  the  December  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 
tells  of  the  Senator's  first  meeting  with  Reed, 
the  "Czar;"  an  amusing  social  mix-up  with  Roosevelt, 
then  Civil  Service  Commissioner;  a  clash  with  Hanna; 
his  first  tarifif  speech  answering  the  great  Carlisle;  Sher- 
man and  the  trust  problems — new  then;  Blaine's  later 
days,  and  much  about  McKinley ,  with  whom  La  Follette 
was  thrown  into  intimate  relations. 

In  the  January  number  Senator  La  Follette  will 
relate  an  experience  which  he  calls  the  turning-point 
in  his  life.  It  is  an  intensely  impressive  and  dramatic 
history  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  him  to  use  his  influence 
improperly  with  a  judge. 

IF  you  ARE  an  extravagant  wife,  or  if  you  HAVE  an 
extravagant  wife,  you  should  be  reading  H.  G. 
Wells's  new  serial  novel, "Marriage,"  just  beginning 
in  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE.  It  is  a  story  of  getting  and 
spending;  of  a  young  woman  seeking  romance  but  de- 
manding luxury;  of  a  lover  who  fell  from  the  clouds;  of 
a  wife  swept  into  the  current  of  to-day's  extravagance; 
of  a  husband  spurring  his  powers  unceasingly  to  satisfy 
the  wife's  lavishness;  of  the  tragic  strain  upon  their  re- 
lationship, and  of  the  wonderful  and  adventurous  means 
by  which  they  readjust  their  life  together. 

THINK  of  a  man  spending  20  years  in  one  of  our 
penitentiaries  for  a  murder  that  another  com- 
mitted! Think  of  an  innocent  man  barely  escap- 
ing execution!  The  true  story  of  this  case  is  fully  told 
in  the  December  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE.  The  victim, 
recently  pardoned,  has  just  reached  Hungary  and  re- 
joined his  wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  27  years. 

READERS  of  Farm  and  Fireside  ought  to  have 
THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  in  their  homes  regularly. 
-  It  is  really  a  wonderfully  interesting  periodical. 
The  December  nurnber  (price,  15  cents)  contains  six  or 
eight  additional  stories  and  articles  fully  as  notable  as 
the  four  mentioned  above.  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  is 
published  by  the  publishers  of  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE, 
and  the  following  special  ofifer  is  made: 


We  will  send  The  American  Magazine  to  any  Farm 
AND  Fireside  reader  for  a  year  for  $1.50,  and  we  will 
send  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  a  year  for  $1.50. 
We  will  send  both  The  American  Magazine  and 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  each  for  a  whole  year,  for 
the  special  price  of  $2.30 — a  saving  of  70  cents. 


The  American  Magazine 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company- 
Springfield,  Ohio 
(Or  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City) 
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SOUTHEASTERN 

FARM  LANDS 

Fertile  lands  in  the  Southern  States  from 
$15  to  $50  an  acre  with  abundant  rains 
and  most  favorable  conditions  for  diversi- 
fied farming.    Beef  and  pork  produced  at 
from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound.    Five  to  six 
crops      alfalfa  a  season  makes  this  pos- 
sible. Openings  for  dairymen  unexcefled, 
Apple  orchards  pay  from  $  1 00  to  $300 
an  acre.    It's  to  your  advantage  to  inves- 
tigate these  many  opportunities.  Write, 
M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
&  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Ry. 
Room  52. 
1320  FeuD  Ave^  K.W.     Washington,  D.  C 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  eSEAT  FRUIT  AND  TBDCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 


along  tbe 

AQantie  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Vir£inii,  North  and  South  Cirolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 

WILBUR  McCOT,    I        E.H.  CLAEK, 
A.  <fe  I.  Agt.for  riorida,  I  A.&  I.  Agt.  for  Virginia 
Alabama,  Georgia,    |     and  the  CaroIinaB, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.     I     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


DOjiYOU  WANT  TO  EARN 
my  Fine  Assorted  POST- CARDS? 

Then  write  to  tis  to-day  and  say  that  you 
wish  to  earn  this  fine  lot  of  cardis,  and  we 
vfill  At  once  send  you  samples  and  full  In- 
formation about  our  gift  offer.  Address 

FARM  AND  HRESIDE 
Post-Card  Department  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wanted  MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen, Brakemen,  Elec- 
tricMotormen,TrainPorters(colored).  * 

Hundreds  put  to  work  — 865  to  8160  a 
month.  No  experience  necessary.  500 
More  Wanted.  Enclose  stamp  for  Appli- 
cation Blank  and  Book.   State  position. 

International  Railway  Coir.  Institut^ 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Dept.  36. 


Homeseekers— Attention! 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  Nashville.  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  production  of  grains,  grasses,  live  stock 
and  truck  crops.  Fertile  and  attractive  farm  lands 
may  be  had  at  very  low  prices.  Write  me  at  once 
for  free  descriptive  literature. 

H.F.  Smith,  Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  S,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


GARDENING 

By  T.  Greinbr 


An  Ideal  Fall 

GERMAN  poets  have  sung  of  "the  won- 
drously  beautiful  May."  Our  fall  sea- 
son, usually  fine,  has  up  to  this  time 
been  such  as  to  enrapture  us  all ;  not  the 
poets  only.  Simply  ideal  it  was !  This  last 
week  of  October  we  have  as  fine  lettuce  as 
we  ever  had,  and  this  in  greatest  abundance, 
fresh  from  the  field.  We  have  spinach,  win- 
ter radishes  and  summer  radishes,  kale,  etc 
Our  late-planted  Winningstadt  cabbages  have 
made  the  closest  little  heads,  much  finer  in 
texture  than  the  usually  somewhat  coarse 
Danish  Ballhead.  Red  (.table)  beets  sown  in 
early  August  are  still  growing,  and  now  give 
us  nice  little  beets  for  pickling  and  doing  up 
in  cans. 

Portugal  and  Vaugirard  onions  sown  in 
early  August  have  made  an  unusually  big 
growth  again,  and  at  this  time  look  very 
promising.  It  is  true  that  we  court  failure 
when  -taking  very  late  sowings  of  beets, 
caiTots,  lettuce,  radishes,  or  when  setting 
cabbage-plants  very  late.  If  the  season  is 
unfavorable,  we  may  not  get  much  for  our 
pains.  But  seed  is  cheap,  and  no  great  labor 
or  effort  is  required.  We  cannot  tell  before- 
hand how  the  late  fall  will  turn  out.  If  that 
had  prevented  me  from  sowing  these  various 
things  when  I  did,  we  would  have  missed 
much.   It  pays  to  take  some  chances. 


Mushrooms  in  Plenty 

This  has  also  been  an  ideal  fall  for  wild 
mushrooms.  The  old  pasture-fields  have  been 
overrun  with  them.  We  have  had  our  fill  of 
the  common  meadow  agaric.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  we  have  had  them  on  the  table,  in  one 
form  or  another,  almost  daily,  until,  like  the 
children  of  Israel,  we  have  become  almost 
nauseated  by  the  sight  of  our  frequent  dish 
of  "quail  and  manna."  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, I  am  sure  we  shall  again  wish  for  the 
toothsome  "toadstool."  So,  even  after  all  the 
failures  I  have  had  to  record  in  my  attempts 
to  grow  mushrooms  artificially,  I  am  again 
preparing  a  quantity  of  horse-manure  with 
the  idea  of  starting  a  bed  under  the  green- 
house bench.  I  may  not  get  a  full  supply 
and  a  paying  crop,  but  I  usually  get  some. 
The  mistake  we  have  often  made,  I  believe, 
is  in  using  our  horse-manure  too  fresh.  It 
should  be  so  well  prepared  and  composted. 


THE  BEST 

QhrisimiV) 
pre3eiitfor^l75 
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I  am  told,  that  it  presents  a  homogenous 
mass  of  chocolate-brown  color,  and  cannot  be 
recognized  as  horse-manure  by  either  sight 
or  smell.  In  composting  it  now  I  am  mix- 
ing a  quantity  of  dead  leaves  with  it. 


A  Mammoth  Husk-Tomato 

We  have  just  gathered  a  big  lot  of  the 
Giant  Purple  Husk-Tomato.  It  is  as  easy  to 
gather  a  bushel  of  it  as  to  gather  a  peck  or 
less  of  the  older  yellow  husk  or  "strawberry" 
tomato.  The  latter  makes  a  low  trailing 
bush,  the  froit  being  of  cherry  size,  sweetish 
and  good  for  pies  and  preserves.  The  bush 
of  the  purple  husk-tomato,  which  probably  is 
a  native  of  Mexico  and  seems  to  require  a 
very  long  season  to  ripen  its  fruit,  is  a 
strong  and  erect  grower,  and  the  fruit  reaches 
a  diameter  of  two  inches,  being  tightly  en- 
closed in  the  husk,  so  tight,  in  fact,  that  the 
husk  often  has  to  burst  open.  In  its  inner 
make-up,  as  can  be  seen  on  cutting  a  fruit 
through  the  middle,  it  closely  resembles  the 
ground-cherry  or  cherry  tomato.  I  hope  to 
find  it  equally  suitable  for  making  pies  and 
preserves.  The  Mexicans  are  said  to  use  it 
for  making  chili  sauces  and  as  a  dressing  for 
meats. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  November  25,  19/1 
Winter  Pruning 

n.w'E  concluded  to  do  some  winter 
"  pruning  this  time,  if  we  get  time,  for 
when  spring  comes  there  are  the  hundred 
and  one  jobs  to  do,  besides  the  regu- 
lar farm  routine  of  work,  and  the  pruning  is 
to  be  done  when  the  ground  is  too  soft  for 
other  work,  or,  in  fact,  any  time  we  can 
work,  at  it,  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  tree. 

We  are  not  going  to  "cut  and  slash" 
around  the  bodies  of  the  trees  much,  but  are 
going  to  do  a  lot  of  top  pruning,  for  it  is  our 
desire  to  train  our  trees  low,  a  practice  we 
have  been  following  for  years,  and  we  find 
it  economical,  inasmuch  as  it  costs  less  to 
spray,  costs  less  to  thin  and  to  pick. 

We  will  use  some  paint  on  the  freshly 
cut  limbs,  where  they  are  large  enough  to 
need  it. 

We  try  to  get  our  apples  to  mature  mostly 
on  the  "outside"  of  the  tree,  thinning  out 
many  of  the  little  green  fruits  close  to  the 
body,  for  these  always  lack  size,  color  and 
flavor. 

I  think  the  prunings  will  be  burned,  and  a 
tobacco  seed-bed  made  where  the  brush-pile 
burned.  Omer  R.  Abr.\ham. 


Sterilizing  the  Soil 

I  have  been  asked  how  to  treat  greenhouse 
soil  so  as  to  kill  grubs  that  seem  to  be  plenti- 
fully present  in  it.  Probably  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  open  holes  to  some  depth  in  the 
soil  to  be  treated  and  pour  a  quantity  of  car- 
bon bisulphid  in  each,  then  closing  the  hole, 
and  tightly  covering  the  surface  of  the 
soiL  That  should  dispose  of  all  living  things 
in  it. 

The  formalin  treatment  now  so  much 
resorted  to  will  also  kill  all  living  beings  in 
the  soil.  The  soil  is  to  be  soaked  with  a 
formalin  solution  (forty  per  cent.)  :  one 
pound  in  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  will  not 
only  kill  worms  and  grubs,  but  also  harmful 
bacteria  and  fungous  spores.  The  treatment, 
however,  ought  to  be  given  six  or  eight  weeks 
ahead  of  the  time  that  the  bed  is  to  be 
planted,  for  the  formalin  fumes  are  deadly  to 
plant  life  as  well  and  must  have  a  chance  to 
escape  from  the  soil.  In  soils  thus  treated 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  damp- 
ing off  and  with  the  various  plant  diseases 
that  are  carried  aver  in  infected  soil.  In  a 
small  way  we  can  accomplish  the  same  end, 
as,  for  instance,  when  we  have  seedling-flats 
in  which  to  start  plants  subject  to  disease 
attacks,  by  exposing  the  flat  containing  the 
soil  to  strong  heat,  say  in  an  oven,  or  in  a 
larger  way,  by  exposing  the  bed  soil  to  steam 
heat.  I  remove  every  bit  of  the  old  soil  from 
my  greenhouse  benches,  and  put  in  fresh  soil 
directly  from  the  garden  or  a  field  of  sandy 
muck,  and  seldom  have  any  trouble  from 
damping  off  or  similar  seedling  diseases. 


Is  It  a  Hardy  Rhubarb? 

Last  winter  I  received  from  a  seedsman  in 
Australia  a  parcel  of  a  new  rhubarb,  said  to 
yield  good  leaf-stalks  fit  for  use  the  first  year 
from  the  seed.  The  plants  were  started  in 
the  greenhouse  and  transferred  to  open 
ground  in  spring.  Only  three,  however, 
escaped  the  fate  of  being  turned  under  by  a 
careless  plowman.  All  three  are  yet  green 
and  making  good  growth,  one  especially  giv- 
ing us  now  stalks  for  the  table,  while  the 
common-rhubarb  patch  has  given  out  weeks 
ago  and  hardly  showing  any  sign  of  top. 
This  plant  seems  to  be  qmte  hardy.  I  doubt 
its  being  identical  with  Burbank's  new 
"Crimson  Winter"  rhubarb.  I  had  plants  of 
this,  both  directly  from  Mr.  Burbank  and 
grown  from  seed  obtained  from  an  eastern 
seedsman.  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  find  much 
in  it  to  make  me  wish  to  continue  growing 
it.  I  have  some  hopes  for  this  Australian 
plant. 


Some  Good  Composts 

Last  spring  I  had  a  good  many  loads  of 
fresh  manure  drawn  on  my  rhubarb-patch, 
enough  at  E^ny  rate  to  cover  the  ground  be- 
tween the  plants  at  least  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  choking  out  all  weed-growth  dur- 
ing the  entire  season.  Of  course,  this  applica- 
tion told  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
gave  us  a  finer  lot  of  rhubarb-stalks  than  we 
ever  had. 

The  surface  of  the  patch  is  now  cov- 
ered with  this  well-rotted  manure,  with  some 
soil  mixed  in.  I  have  often  been  at  a  loss 
where  to  get  good  compost  for  my  green- 
house benches  in  the  fall,  as  this  matter  is 
often  neglected  when  we  ought  to  attend  to 
it;  namely,  in  the  forepart  of  the  season. 
That  is  the  proper  time  to  make  a  compost- 
heap,  by  piling  up  alternate  layers  of  sods 
cut  from  an  old  pasture  and  of  horse-manure. 
I  am  now  taking  this  surface  layer  off  my 
rhubarb-patch,  and  pile  it  up  on  the  green- 
house benches.  It  is  just  in  the  right  condi- 
tion now  to  make  a  nice  soil  in  which  to 
grow  winter  lettuce  and  radishes,  loose  and 
mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture.  1  shall 
add  a  portion  of  sand  to  it,  also  a  little  lime. 
For  growing  tomato-plants  and  cabbage- 
plants,  however,  it  is  far  too  rich,  and  the  soil 
for  one  of  the  beds,  to  grow  these  plants  in, 
is  taken  from  the  garden,  where  there  is  just 
ordinary  good  garden  loam,  without  extra 
additions  of  manure  other  than  perhaps 
mineral  fertilizers. 


It  was  about  six  hundred  years  ago  that 
the  government  of  France  offered  a  special 
prize  for  the  most  practical  method  of  pre- 
serving food.  Now,  we  have  canneries  in 
all  civilized  countries  engaged  in  preserving 
food  by  using  the  sterilizing  process. 


Odd  Notes 

The  shortage  in  the  Japanese  peanut  crop 
this  year  is  estimated  at  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  average. 

The  supply  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  New 
York  City  is  reported  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  supply.  This  will  probably  make 
the  prospective  demand  a  light  one. 

Uvalde,  Texas,  is  reputed  to  be  at  the 
center  of  the  leading  honey-producing  section 
of  the  state.  Several  car-loads  of  honey  have 
already  been  shipped  from  that  point. 

W.  M.  KixG. 


John  H.  Haynes 

F.\RM  AXD  Fireside  readers  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  H.  Haynes. 
of  Delphi.  Indiana,  at  his  home  on  November 
2,  1911.  His  work  as  a  farmer,  as  a  horti- 
culturist and  as  a  writer  was  of  the  highest 
type.  His  influence  has  been  great.  Many 
homes  will  be  made  sad  by  the  loss  of  this 
friend  of  fa/mers  and  of  farm  life. 


The  Sparrow-Hawk 

THESE  birds  are  the  smallest  and  most 
handsome  of  the  hawk  family.  They 
destroy  the  rodent  pests  that  infest  the 
farmers'  fields  and  barns.  Field-mice 
are  their  chief  food :  grasshoppers,  in 
season,  are  also  eaten  in  large  quantities, 
as  well  as  are  other  insects.  Unless  all 
such  food  should  fail,  the  sparrow-hawks 
will  not  molest  the  song-birds,  and  rarely 
is  one  of  them  ever  guilty  of  visiting 
the  poultry-yard. 

From  their  "lookout"  perch  they  scan 
the  meadow  for  mice  or  grasshoppers; 
and  it  is  a  charming  sight  to  see  them  as 


they  hover  high  above  the  fields  and 
then  drop  like  a  shot  on  some  prey 
below.  ~ 

A  farmer  friend  of  mine,  who  knows 
the  birds  and  appreciates  their  value,  has 
had  a  pair  of  these  hawks  build  their 
nest,  for  several  seasons,  on  the  frame- 
work in  the  top  of  his  silo ;  they  enter  in 
the  top  opening,  which  is  left  uncovered 
in  the  summer.  He  does  not  molest  the 
birds,  and  they  do  not  kill  his  little 
chickens. 

Their  cry  is  "Killy,  killy,"  and  "killy" 
the  mice  they  do.  They  deserve  being 
placed  on  the  protected-bird  list. 

H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Garden  and  Orchard 


Who  Knows  What  a  100% 
Apple  Crop  Would  Be? 

EGULARLY  each  month,  for  a  long 
1  time,  "Bill"  Stewart,  an  apple-grower 
in  West  Virginia,  had  been  receiving 
from  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  blanks  asking  for  his  report  on 
local  crops.  As  regularly  he  had  read  the 
instructions  about  filling  in  his  estimated  per- 
centage of  a  full  crop,  had  muttered  to  him- 
self disgustedly,  "Who  in  thunder  knows 
what  a  'full  crop'  would  be,  anyway?"  and 
had  consigned  the  crop-report  blanks  to  the 
kitchen  stove. 

About  the  first  of  August,  however,  "Bill" 
decided  to  place  an  order  for  apple-barrels, 
so  as  to  get  the  right  barrels  at  the  right 
price.  With  his  foreman,  he  spent  a  whole 
day  going  through  his  orchard,  comparing  - 
the  crop  on  the  trees  with  the  crop  of  two 
years  ago,  as  they  remembered  it  at  the 
same  time  of  year.  The  comparison  con- 
vinced them  that  the  present  crop  was  over 
twice  as  large  as  the  one  of  two  years  ago. 
As  the  latter  crop  amounted  to  over  6,000 
barrels,  it  was  evident  that  this  season  a 
contract  should  be  made  for  15,000  barrels, 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  supply.  This  was 
done  the  next  day. 

Neither  "Bill"  Stewart,  nor  "Bill"  Stewart's 
neighbors-,  for  that  matter,  were  inter- 
ested in  making  a  wild  guess  at  the  percent- 
age of  an  imaginary  full  crop — -something 
that  never  had  existed  in  their  orchards  and 


and  then,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jew 
clothier,  ask  twice  as  much,  in  the  hopes  of 
finally  getting  some  figure  half-way  between. 

Not  caring  to  take  the  risks  incidental  to 
storing  h.s  apples  with  such  meager  data  at 
hand,  he  sold  his  apples  early,  convinced, 
however,  that  the  buyer,  who  was  willing  to 
take  the  gambler's  chance,  really  did  not 
have  any  more  positive  information  about 
the  condition  of  the  crop  over  the  country 
than  he  did  himself. 

Being  aggressive,  however,  Stewart  be- 
lieves that  it  is  "up  to"  the  fruit-growers  to 
get  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so 
as  to  have  available  in  future  seasons  apple- 
crop  reports  of  some  value.  He  proposed 
for  one  thing  that  the  West  Virginia  Horti- 
cultural Society  petition  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assign  a  special  man  to  the 
subject  of  apple-crop  reports,  that  this 
expert  consult  with  fruit-growers  over  the 
country  as  to  the  most  effective  means  of 
collecting  and  issuing  crop  reports  (for 
instance,  whether  in  terms  of  barrels  as 
Stewart  believes,  or  in  percentages  as  at 
present),  and  work  out  with  much  care  a 
set  of  uniform  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  growers  in  making  estimates. 

He  further  proposes  that  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Horticultural 
Society  a  prominent  place  on  the  program 
be  given  to  the  subject  of  "Crop-Reporting" 
with  the  expectation  that  the  above-sug- 
gested expert  from  Washington  be  the 
speaker,  and  that  this  expert  aim  to  so  edu- 
cate the  members  of  the  society  in  the  details 
of  crop-reporting  that  every  member  will  be 
able  to  report  to  the  state  statistician  on  the 
same  basis,  and  will  furthermore  feel  it  his 
duty  to  make  such  report. 

Now,  then,  if  every  other  state  horticul- 
tural society  will  make  a  similar  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  will 


Delivering  the  apple-barrels  to  "Bill"  Stewart's 


probably  never  would.  But  the  demands  of 
the  approaching  picking  season  forced  them 
to  estimate  their  crop  in  terms  of  barrels, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  to  handle  the  apples 
without  delay.  li,  therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  sent  to  "Bill" 
Stewart  early  in  August  a  blank  asking  how 
many  barrels  of  commercial  apples  Berkeley 
County  estimated,  he  could  easily  have  talked 
with  his  neighbors  and  with  the  cooperage 
people  and  have  given  an  estimate  based  on 
such  definite  information  as  to  have  been 
of  real  value.  For,  in  his  section,  Stewart's 
crop  was  rather  exceptional.  Most  of  the 
large  commercial  orchards  were  in  their 
"off"  year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cooper- 
shops  were  not  planning  to  make  ready  quite 
as  many  barrels  even  as  last  year. 

Meantime,  a  certain  live-stock  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  state,  in  filling  out  his  crop 
report,  noticed  the  blank  space  under  the 
word  "apples."  He  remembered  that  the 
summer-apple  trees  in  his  barn-yard  seemed 
full,  and  so  put  down  ninety-five  per  cent. — 
allowing  the  five  per  cent,  probably  as  a 
inargin  of  safety.  As  a  result,  the  govern- 
ment report  for  August  showed  a  large  crop 
of  apples  in  West  Virginia  not  warranted 
by  actual  conditions. 

But  what  particular  difference  did  this 
tnake?^  Let's  see.  Let's  go  back  to  "Bill" 
Steward. 

His  plans  for  picking  his  crop  perfected, 
the  next  big  problem  before  him  was  the 
determining  of  a  price  at  which  to  offer  his 
apples.  On  the  morning  after  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  International  Apple-Shippers' 
Association,  his  daily  paper  contained  a  news 
item  from  Detroit  to  the  effect  that  the 
apple  crop  of  the  country  would  be  one  of 
the  largest  ever.  The  "inspired"  nature  of 
this  report  was  at  once  recognized  and  its 
statements  discounted  accordingly.  But  how 
was  Stewart  to  know  that  it  was  not  true  ? 

The  absurdity  of  previous  reports  from  his 
state  had  completely  destroyed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  government  reports.  In  the 
fruit  and  farm  papers  he  found  hundreds  of 
personal  letters  from  growers,  living  mostly 
outside  of  the  big  commercial  apple-growing 
.  sections,  each  taking  advantage  of  the  chance 
to  give  his  own  individual  crop  some  free 
advertising.  But  nowhere  could  he  learn 
of  any  "authority"  to  whom  he  could  go  in 
confidence. 

Nct'-ing,  therefore,  was  left  for  him  to  do 
but  wait  for  some  buyer  to  make  an  offer ; 


give  the  department's  expert  a  prominent 
place  at  its  winter  meeting,  there  will  be, 
even  next  year,  such  a  body  of  uniformly 
trained  apple-crop  reporters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  the  go\'ernment  statistics 
next  season  will  have  the  confidence  of 
growers  and  buyers  alike  ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  purely  gambling  feature  of  the 
apple-marketing  business  can  possibly  be 
eliminated. 

"Bill"  Stewart  of  West  Virginia  thinks 
the  possible  result  is  worth  the  effort.  How 
many  growers  in  other  states  are  willing  to 
help?  N.  T.  Frame. 


Young  Apple  Orchard 

TPHE   following   statement  comes  from  a 
^  reader  in  Ohio  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
farming  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  in  fruit : 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  apple-trees 
with  a  few  plum  and  peach  trees  set  out  in 
1909  and  1910. 

One  of  the  state  inspectors  advised  me  to 
cut  off  two  thirds  of  the  first  year's  growth 
on  the  apple-trees  after  they  had  been  set 
'  t  one  year.  I  did  so,  and  some  of  the 
trees  made  a  growth  of  over  three  feet  this 
year.  Shall  I  shorten  this  growth  next 
spring?  If  so,  how  much,  and  shall  I  con- 
tinue to  cut  them  back  each  coming  year, 
and  how  much  ? 

How  shall  I  prune  the  plum  and  peach 
trees?  They  have  made  a  good  growth. 
Please  give  advice  for  several  years. 

The  desirability  of  cutting  back  fruit- 
trees  severely  or  moderately  is  governed  by 
the  varieties  of  the  trees  and  the  character 
of  the  soil,  its  fertility,  etc.,  but  it  is  now 
more  important  than  formerly  that  the  heads 
of  the  trees  should  be  kept  comparatively 
low,  in  order  to  be  able  to  spray  every  por- 
tion of  the  tops  thoroughly.  It  is  now  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  to  succeed  with 
orchard  fruits,  unless  spraying  is  done  just 
as  systematically  and  regularly  as  the  fer- 
tilizing and  cultivating  has  to  be  done  in 
order  to  succeed. 

In  shortening  and  pruning  the  growth,  it 
is  essential  that  the  pruning  be  done  every 
year,  and  not  wait  to  do  too  severe  cutting 
back  later.  The  first  year  the  pruning  should 
be  only  sufficient  to  make  the  trees  sym- 
metrical. If  the  trees  are  making  too  long  a 
growth,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  should  be 
pinched  olT  to  check  them,  and  this  summer 
pinching  of  unsymmetrical  branches  should 


be  done  in  later  years.  If  one  studies  the 
growth  carefully,  they  can  determine  just 
where  the  branches  will  grow  from  the  direc- 
tion they  start  from  the  base. 

The  second  year  the  surplus  branches 
should  be  cut  out,  and  the  foundation 
branches  pruned  back  from  one  fourth  to 
one  half,  according  to  the  variety,  in  order 
to  make  a  strong  foundation  base  for  the  top 
that  must  be  developed  later.  In  pruning, 
avoid  the  formation  of  crotches,  as  they  are 
sure  to  cause  trouble  later  by  splitting  when 
loaded  with  fruit. 

The  third  year  the  trees  should  be  pruned 
about  as  for  the  second  year.  At  this  age  do 
not  remove  the  short,  stubby  branches  that 
form  on  the  older  wood,  which  are  known  as 
fruit  spurs.  When  the  tree  is  four  years 
old,  and  about  to  produce  a  small  quantity 
of  fruit,  keep  the  top  just  sufficiently  open 
to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  get  in  without 
making  an  open  or  bare  appearance. 

The  fourth  and  following  years,  and  until 
the  trees  begin  to  bear,  foundation  branches 
should  be  cut  back  annually  sufficient  to 
make  them  strong  and  heavy  enough  to  bear 
the  loads  that  will  be  put  upon  them  later. 
After  fruiting,  not  much  pruning  is  neces- 
sary, except  to  thin  out  surplus  growth  and 
keep  the  trees  symmetrical  in  shape.  In 
pruning,  prune  from  the  top  down,  and  not 
from  the  bottom  up. 

In  cutting  or  sawing  a  limb  from  the 
trunk,  or  a  small  limb  from  a  large  one,  the 
cut  should  be  made  close  up  to  the  trunk  so 
as  to  leave  no  stub.  The  large  wounds 
should  be  covered  with  a  good,  heavy-bodied 
lead-paint  made  of  linseed-oil  and  white 
lead.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Late  Strawberries 

nPHE  long-cherished  dream  of  an  ever-bear- 
*  ing  strawberry  has  certainly  come  true. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  a  few  enterprising 
plant-dealers  offered  the  Pan  American  straw- 
berry with  the  assurance  that  it  would  bear 
both  early  and  late,  but  most  people  accepted 
the  statement  with  several  grains  of  salt. 
Some  of  the  more  credulous  bought  plants, 
however,  and  were  delighted  to  find  that 
their  fears  were  not  justified,  for  after  the 
plants  had  borne  one  crop  they  went  bravely 
to  blossoming  again.  These  blossoms  bore 
good  crops  of  fruit  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. It  was  found  that  by  picking  off  the 
first  blossoms  a  good  crop  of  berries  could 
be  obtained  in  August. 

A  little  later  a  seedling  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can was  introduced  under  the  name  Autumn. 
It  had  the  same  fall-bearing  habit  as  its 
parent,  but,  as  it  was  a  pistillate  variety,  it 
required  that  Pan  American  plants  be  near 
it  to  fertilize  the  blossoms. 

Since  then  at  least  four  other  fall-bearing 
varieties  have  been  announced.  One  of  the 
most  promising,  called  Productive,  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Pan  American  and 
Autumn.  Another,  called  Superb,  is  a  cross 
between  Autumn  and  Cooper.  Two  that  are 
New  York  favorites  are  Francis  and  America. 

Like  most  good  thirgs  when  new,  these 
plants  are  expensive.  I  paid  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  twenty-five  plants  last  spring, 
and,  when  they  arrived,  most  of  them 
showed  by  their  roots  that  they  were  old 
plants,  and  these  died.  A  few  were  young, 
however,  and  grew  very  well,  blossoming  in 
August.  A  neighbor  near  my  farm  in  north- 
ern New  Hampshire  was  more  successful, 
buying  a  few  plants,  most  of  which  lived. 
He  gave  each  hill  a  good  application  of  a 
complete  commercial  fertilizer,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  good  crop  in  June.  I  saw  his 
plants  September  1st,  and  each  was  then 
loaded  with  great  fruit  trusses,  having  blos- 
soms and  green  berries  of  all  sizes,  ready  to 
ripen  that  month  and  to  furnish  fruit  until 
the  killing  frosts  of  October,  or  even  later 
under  the  protection  of  a  cold-frame. 

As  one  would  expect,  these  vines  do  not 
bear  fruit  and  send  out  new  runners  freely 
at  the  same  time.  My  plants  did  not  start 
a  runner,  nor  did  those  of  my  neighbor  up 
to  September.  Probably  removal  of  the 
flowers  would  increase  the  formation  of  new 
plants. 

This  new  type  of  strawberry  furnishes  fas- 
cinating possibilities  for  the  future  in  home 
gardens  as  well  as  for  the  commercial  fruit- 
grower. It  will  probably  be  worth  while  to 
cut  off  the  first  crop  of  blossoms,  in  order 
to  make  the  main  crop  come  in  August,  and 
thus  conserve  the  strength  of  the  plants. 

Some  of  these  strawberries  seem  to  revert 
to  the  normal  type  of  one-crop  berries,  and 
such  plants  are  likely  to  send  out  many 
runners.  This  affords  unscrupulous  dealers 
an  opportunity  to  sell  such  plants  as  true 
fall-bearing  ones  with  a  show  of  good  faith. 
The  more  honest  dealers  keep  up  a  constant 
selection,  however,  to  assure  their  customers 
of  getting  the  real  thing.  Consequently  it 
is  worth  while  to  patronize  dealers  of  good 
reputation  rather  than  to  hunt  for  bargains 
in  these  plants.  C.  M.  Weed. 


Brightest, 
Strongest  and  Best 

You  need  the  most  power- 
ful and  reliable  light  you  can 
get  when  loading  the  wagon 
for  market  in  the  early 
morning. 

Rayo  lanterns  are  the  most 
powerful  and  reliable  lan- 
terns on  the  market. 

They  do  not  flicker,  but 
burn  with  a  steady,  brilliant 
light.  They  will  not  blow 
out.  They  are  economical, 
because,  besides  being 
moderate  in  price,  they  give 
you  the  greatest  light  value 
for  the  oil  they  burn. 

Rayo  lanterns  are  mr.de  in  nu- 
merous styles,  sizes  and  finishes, 
to  suit  any  use.  Best 
material  and  workman- 
ship. Simple  in  con- 
struction, yet  reliable 
and  strong. 

All  Rayo  lanterns  are 
equipped  with  selected  Rayo 
globes— clear,  red  or  green, 
as  desired.  Wicks  inserted 
in  bjrners,  ready  to  light. 

Dralers  everywhere;  or 
write  for  descriptive  circular 
direct  to  any  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Compcuy 

(Incorporated) 


SPLENDID  CROPS 

Saskatchewan  (Western  Oanada) 

I  Bushelsfrom  20  Acres 

of  -wheat  was  the  thresher*s  re-  I 
turn  from  a  Lloydminster  farm 
during  one  season.  Many  fields 
In  that  as  well  as  other  districts 
yielded  from  25  to  35  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Other  grains 
In  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  derived  from  the 
,  .  FREE  HOMESTEAD 
liANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showing  causes  prices 
to  advance.  Land  values  should  double 
In  two  years*  time. 

Grain  ffrowinif.  mixed  farmlnsr. 
cattle  raisins:  and  dairying  are  all 
profitable.  Free  Homesteads  of  160 
acres  are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best 
districts;  160-acre  pre-emption  at 
$3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 
Schools  and  churches  In  every  set- 
tlement, climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build- 
ing material  plentiful. 

For  settlers'  low  railway  rates  and  Illus- 
trated pamphlet.  "Last  Best  West,"  and 
other  Information,  write  to  Supt.  Im- 
migration, Ottawa,Can..  orCan.Gov.  Agt. 

H.  M.  WILUAMS,  413  Gardner  Bids..  Toledo.  Ohio 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 
30  Syracuse  Savings  Banli  BIdg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


275  Acres,  15  Head  Stock 

Pair  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  wagons  and  machinery  all 
included;  you  can  move  right  in  and  make  money  this 
winter  from  your  cows  and  be  ready  for  spring's  work; 
70  acres  in  machine-worked  fields,  brook-watered  pasture 
for  30  cows,  good  fences,  abundance  of  fruit,  estimated 
to  cut  1300  cords  wood,  60,000  ft.  timber,  lO-room  painted 
house,  big  barn,  stable,  shed  and  poultry  house;  the 
sacrifice  price  is  only  $4€00,  part  cash;  buy  an  Eastern 
farm  before  the  big  advance;  all  details  and  traveling 
instructions  page  U9,  *'Strout's  Mammoth  Farm  Cat- 
alogue No.  34."  copy  free.  E.  A.  STKOUT,  Station  2699, 
Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  saw-  ^ 
mills,  threshers.  | 
Catalog  free.  ' 
Monarch  Machinery  Co. ,  603  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


90  Acres  In  Ohio  98700 
Stock  and  Machinery  Included 

Smooth  machine-worked  fields,  spring-watered  pas- 
ture, 15  acres  in  wood  land,  200  apple  trees,  also  pears, 
cherries  and  peaches;  one  mile  to  railroad  station,  near 
village  with  stores,  neighbors;  Quarter  mile  to  school, 
6-room  cottage  house,  ^x60  barn,  other  outbuildings. 
If  taken  now  will  include  2  good  cows,  21  sheep,  hog, 
poultry,  and  all  machinery  and  small  tools,  for  only 
$3700,  part  cash.  For  details  of  this  and  another  of  36 
acres  for  $1800,  see  page  8,  Supplement  A,  Strout's  Farm 
Catalogue  No.  34,  copy  free,  which  includes  other  farm 
bargains,  many  with  stock  and  tools  included,  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michij/an.  Station  2699, 
E.  A.  Strout,  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 

TOOLS 


For  Orshardamo  Farm, 

All  genuine  "Cutaways"  are  intense  cultivators  and 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our  Double 
Action  "Cutaway"  Harrow  is  a  wonderful  invention 
—can  be  used  in  field  or  orchard.  Perfect  center  > 
draft.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses  will  move  the 
earth  twice  on  every  trip.  We  can  prove  it. 
•'Intensive  Cultivation,"  our  new  catalogue  is  Free. 
Send  for  it  today. 

CUTAWAY  HARRQW  CO.,  854  Main  St.,  Hirvannm,  Conn. 
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Ptfveit  hand  in  1881,now  he  owtks 
115000  farm,- income 


This  is  the  experience  of  N.  P.  Hansen, 
a  native  of  Denmark,  who  went  to  Fresno 
Connty,  California  an  emigrant. 
One  ii'vej  in  California,  life  is  so  pleasant  out  there. 
When  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  sell  your  farm 
the  East  and  go  to  Southern  California  and  buy  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
so  tliat  yon  may  live  in  Inxnry  and  enjoy  life  while  -workiiig  your  farm,  travel  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Limited  over  the 

Chicago  &  Nordiwestern  ,40) 


Union  Pacific 


Electric  Block  Signal*. 


Excellent  Dining  Cart. 


Salt  Lake  Ronte 

If  you  want  information  on  California  write 
GERRIT  FORT.  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Union  PaciBc  R.  R.,  1435  Ood«e  Street,  Omaha.  Neb. 


r ry  t>L  e  Woncier'f  ti  1  C  o  1  u.  mJoia 
Keroseri-e  iEjT.*i3T.e  ai:  ou.r  J?S.s3c 


Test  it  out  on  your  own  place  for  fifteen  days.  Give  it  the  hardest  engine  test 
yon  can  think  of.   Compare  it  with  any  other  engine.   If  the  Columbia  doesn't 
develop  more  power  at  less  cost,  send  it  back  quick.   No  conditions.   We  are 
willing  to  let  you  be  the  judge  and  jury.  Kerosene  (common  lamp  oil)  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  fuel  today.  The  price  of  gasoline  is  climbing  all  the  time, 
while  kerosene  remains  the  same,  and  in  the  right  engine,  it  lasts  longer 
and  produces  more  power  per  gallon  than  gasoline.    You  get  ALL  the 
power  when  you  use  a  Columbia,  because  it  is  the  right  engine.    It  is  the 
one  really  simple  and  perfect  kerosene  engine.   It  never  bocks  when  you 
need  it  most.   It  is  always  on  the  job. 

Write  for  Particulars  <^  Our  Big  Special  Offer 
We  are  going  to  double  our  output  for  next  year.  We  can  do  it  easily.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  getting  engine  users  to  test  the  Columbia  for  themselves. 
So  we  are  making  a  great  special  money  saving  offer  on  Columbia  Kerosene 

  Engines.    This  offer  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  so  write  today 

'^"^  for  full  particulars,  for  it  is  a  money  saver  you  would  hate  to  mi&e.  Free 

Sizes  2  to  16  H.P.  Book  No.  69,  fall  of  eDgdne  iarts  yon  n«ed  to  know,  sent  free, 

Columbia  Engine  Co..  59  Fuller  St.,  Detroit,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer  today— see 
how  you  can  use  this  wonderful  farm  tool 
sharpener  30  days  free  without  any  obli- 
gations. Sharpen  all  your  farm  tools  and 
then  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you 
don't  want  it.    5  years'  guarantee. 

LUTHER  HUMMER  TOOL  GRINDER 

30  attachments  to  select  from 

Besides  the  14-Attachmcnt  Farm  Sharpi  ningOutlit. 
as  illustrated,  the  Luther  Hummer  Tool  Grinder  has 
16  separate  attachments,  such  as  millv  tester,  horse 
clipper,  jig  and  circle  saws,  etc.,  from  which  yon 
can  select  whatever  you  want.  Steel  frame,  shait 
drive,  dust  proof  ball  bearing.  Our  40-page  free 
book  shows  the  numberless  ways  this  machine  and 
attachments  save  money  and  make  work  easier. 

DimO-Grit — "the  wheel  for  steel" 

The  perfected  artificial  diamond  sharpening  sub- 
stance. 25  times  faster  than  the  grindstone — 10  times 
more  efficient  than  emery.  No  danger  of  drawing 
temper  or  need  of  water.  Carborundum  wheels 
furnished,  if  wanted. 

Write  today.  Answer  this  advertisement  today, 
sure,  for  particulars  and  my  free  trial  offer  and 
free  40-page  book  telling  the  interesting  story  of 
Dimo-Grit.   Answer  today — sure. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  1 35  Stroh  BIdg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Good  Position 


The  American  Magazine  needs 
at  once  a  representative  in  your 
neighborhood.  The  work  is  easy, 
pleasant  and  requires  no  investment  of  capital,  yet  yields  big  profits.  Many  of 
our  representatives,  both  men  and  women,  are  earning  from  $50.00  to  $200.00  a 
month.  Others  are  keeping  themselves  supplied  with  '  'spending  money' '  during 
spare  moments.  Perhaps  you  can  do  the  same.  No  special  qualifications  are 
necessary.  Better  investigate  our  proposition  by  sending  a  postal  to-day  to 
CUef  e(  Snbscriptira  Staff,  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,  381  Fevth  Avenae,  New  Totk 


Storing  Celery 


NATURALLY,  when  one  has  a  good  cellar,  he 
wants  to  use  it  for  storing  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables ;  but  there  are  some  that 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  cellar  through  the  win- 
ter with  any  great  degree  of  success.  Among 
these  is  celery.  It  is  essential  that  celery 
roots  and  stalks  be  kept  in  contact  with 
moist  earth,  in  order  to  keep  crisp  and 
blanch  well.  I  have  tried  planting  the 
bunches  in  a  box  of  .earth  in  the  cellar, 
watering  frequently  to  keep  the  dirt  moist, 
but  I  had  indifferent  success,  even  with  the 
most  careful  attention.  It  would  be  much 
more  convenient  to  go  to  the  cellar  when 
the  ground  is  frozen,  but  I  have  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  take  out  a  few  bunches  and 
keep  in  the  cellar  for  immediate  use,  leaving 
the  greater  part  in  an  outdoor  pit.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  in  September,  one  must  be 
careful  about  banking  up,  as  warm,  dry  soil 
will  cause  it  to  rot.  We  cannot  everywhere 
practise  the  methods  of  the  great  celery- 
growing  sections  of  the  North,  where  it  is 
always  cool  and  moist  through  the  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  celery  should  not  be 
banked  more  than  would  be  done  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  garden  crops  before  cool 
weather,  which  usually  comes  in  September. 
After  a  light  frost  and  cool  nights  more  dirt 
may  be  drawn  up  to  it  after  it  has  been  tied, 
so  as  to  draw  the  stalks  in  a  compact 
bunch. 

A  very  good  way  to  do  this  tying  is 
to  take  a  ball  of  small  twine,  and,  begin- 
ning at  one  end  of  the  row,  tie  the  end  of 
the  string  around  the  first  bunch ;  then, 
holding  the  next  bunch  in  the  left  hand, 
make  one  turn  of  the  string  around  it, 
drawing  the  leaves  together  near  the  top, 
but  not  too  tight ;  then  on  to  the  next  bunch, 
never  cutting  the  string.  This  can  be  done 
very  rapidly,  and  is  of  great  advantage,  as 
it  keeps  the  dirt  out  of  the  center  of  the 
bunch  when  banking.  About  a  month  after 
it  has  been  banked  first — and  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  I  first  draw  the  dirt  to  it  I  only 
bank  about  half-way  to  the  top — it  will  be 
time  to  protect  from  freezing  weather.  The 
banking  may  be  finished  and  the  celery 
allowed  to  stand  through  the  winter  right  in 
the  row  where  it  grew,  but  this  is  a  very 
laborious  method,  as  it  requires  the  handling 
of  so  much  dirt  in  order  to  bank  in  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  from  freezing.  For  the  final 
banking  I  wait  till  the  ground  is  beginning 
to  freeze  at  night,  provided  the  tops  that  are 
out  of  the  ground  may  be  protected  in  some 
way,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze 
hard,  for  celery  cannot  stand  a  hard  freeze 
like  cabbage  or  turnips.  Frost,  or  even  a 
light  freeze,  will  not  hurt  it,  however.  Dig 
a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  half  as  deep  and 
as  long  as  needed  to  store  your  crop  ;  then 
dig  or  pull  the  bunches,  leaving  the  roots 
on,  and  taking  off  the  string  with  which  it 
has  been  tied.  Set  the  bunches  in  the  trench 
in  an  upright  position,  placing  them  close 
together ;  then  draw  the  tops  together  and 
bank  the  dirt  up  from  each  side  till  all  is 
completely  covered,  adding  straw  or  fodder 
to  keep  from  freezing.  The  celery,  when 
put  away  thus,  say  the  first  of  November, 
will  be  only  partly  blanched,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  I  have  found 
that  celery  put  away  and  blanched  early 
would  not  keep  so  long  as  that  which  has 
been  left  in  the  row  till  the  very  last  minute. 
While  it  cannot  stand  a  freeze,  celery  will 
stand  and  even  grow  during  the  cool  weather 
of  autumn.  It  will  be  necessary  to  dig  the 
pit  on  well-drained  ground,  but  no  covering 
except  dirt  will  be  necessary,  as  what  rain 
falls  on  the  banked  earth  will  not  injure  the 
celery.  The  only  advantage  in  adding  straw 
or  litter  to  the  dirt  mound  is  that  in  this 
way  the  ground  may  be  kept  from  freezing, 
and  the  celery  be  readily  taken  out,  even  in 
freezing  weather. 

The  gradual  drawing  of  the  dirt  to  celery 
the  first  cool  weather,  as  well  as  tying  the 


Locate  inWashiii^ton 

Land  of  snow-capped  peaks,  great  forests,  tumbling  rivers,  fertile 
valleys,  progressive  cities,  busy  seacoast.  Incomparable  climate} 
immense  water  power ;  a  fishing  industry  that  rivals  the  world ;  in* 
tensive  irrigated  farming  and  fruit  growing  in  a  high  state  of  devel- 
opment. Dairying  and  stock  raising  on  extensive  scales.  Excep- 
tional opportunities  for  manufacturers  in  nnmerons  cities  offering  the 
best  of  rail^and  water  transportation. 

Washington  has  her  own  markets  within  her  own  boundaries,  in  the 
many  great  cities  which  are  constantly  growing  greater.    She  loads 
her  ships  for  a  hundred  ports  with  fish,  fniit  and  grain. 
The  Washington  fruit  lands  grow  prize-winning  fruits  and  berries, 
the  Washington  grain  fields  yield  bountifully  of  the 
best  grades  of  product.    The  cut-over  timber  lands 
afford  fine  fields  for  dairying. 

All  Washington  needs  is  people  to  come  and  see 
what  she  has  to  offer.  They  will  not  be  disappointed. 
YOU  will  not  make  a  mistake  in  coming.  For  de- 
tailed information  about  the  State  of  Washington, 
about  the  semi-monthly  Homeseekcrs'  Tickets  and 
free  descriptive  booklets,  address 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigratioii  Agent 
31  Northern  Pacific  Bldfi.,  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
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bunches,  makes  it  grow  in  better  form.  It  is 
not  necessary  or  desirable  to  bank  a  great 
deal  till  ready  to  store  in  the  pit,  provided 
one  expects  to  do  this  early  enough  to  escape 
danger  of  severe  freezing.  When  banked 
nearly  to  the  top.  there  will  be  no  hurry 
about  storing  for  winter,  as  it  can  be  quickly 
protected  from  an  ordinary  first  freeze, 
though  it  should  come  suddenly. 

H.  F.  Geinste-M). 


It  is  Always  Celery-Time 

Tj^iTH  the  cooler  weather  and  the  more 
generous  rainfall  of  early  fall,  celery  has 
made  rapid  and  succulent  growth,  and  Lf  to 
be  used  before  winter  should  now  be  either 
ready  for  use,  or  blanching  tinder  boards  or 
earth  covering.  It  is  very  good  at  this  time 
(October).  We  eat  it  every  day.  Ifwehadto 
buy  all  that  we  now  consume  in  the  family,  i 
would  cost  us  a  lot  of  money.  As  we  dig  ili 
in  our  own  garden,  we  do  not  worry  abou 
its  cost.  We  enjoy  it  and  let  it  go  at  that 
Many  of  our  neighbors  have  to  go  withou 
it,  at  least  as  a  regular  dish.  I  still  grow 
the  Chicago  Giant  mostly,  with  smaller  lots 
of  Golden  Self-Blanching  and  White  Pliune, 
the  latter  merely  to  have  it  in  comparison 
with  the  first-named.  Chicago  Giant  is  of 
remarkably  strong  growth,  and  good  enough 
when  well  blanched.  A  good  strain  of  White 
Plume  is  not  bad,  either.  Golden  Self 
Blanching  is  shorter  and  more  compact  i 
growth.  I  never  saw  finer  celery,  as  a  mar 
ket  crop,  than  I  found  on  the  muck  lands  a' 
South  Lima,  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago 
The  only  variety  grown  largely  there  is  this 
Golden  Self-Blanching.  It  is  the  only  variety 
I  now  find  at  our  grocers',  and  on  the  mar- 
kets in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  etc.  Giant 
Pascal  is  grown  on  a  smaller  scale  for  win- 
ter. I  used  to  grow  it,  for  its  quality  is  un- 
surpassed when  it  has  become  nicely 
blanched  in  winter  storage.  I  am  trying 
another  sort  (Self-Growing)  for  winter  this 
year.  I  always  found  Giant  Pascal  hard  to 
bleach.  My  early  celery  is  blanched  under 
boards.  When  you  have  a  supply  of  boards, 
which  should  be  not  less  than  ten,  and  pre- 
ferably twelve,  inches  wide,  it  is  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  way  of  blanching  celery.  As 
fast  as  a  blanched  lot  of  plants  is  taken  from 
under  the  boards,  the  latter  are  moved  along 
to  another  lot  not  yet  boarded  up,  and  this 
lot  will  be  ready  for  taking  up  in  two  to 
three  weeks  of  good  growing  weather.  Thus 
the  same  lot  of  boards  is  often  used  for  three 
or  even  four  different  lots  of  celery.  Usually 
we  begin  boardihg  up  on  one  end  of  the  long 
rows  and  shove  the  boards  along  from  time 
to  time  until  the  further  end  is  reached. 
The  balance  of  the  patch,  for  which  we  have 
no  boards,  is  banked  up  with  soil.  The  rows, 
for  this  treatment,  should  be  five  feet  apart, 
and  the  earthing-up,  or  banking,  done  with 
plow,  hoe  and  spade  or  shovel.  Only  the 
tips  of  the  foliage  are  allowed  to  stick  out 
above  the  earth  covering,  and  the  plants 
usually  blanch  well  in  three  weeks  or  less 
time.  T.  Gh. 


Weather  is  Boss 

otrccEss  with  our  vegetables  depends  very 
much  on  weather  conditions,  even  more  so 
than  on  the  skill  of  the  gardener.  We  found 
that  out  this  year  in  growing  early  potatoes. 
The  tropical  heat  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
season,  with  long  day^,  was  too  much  for 
that  crop.  I  do  not  know  a  way  in  which 
the  vines  could  have  been  protected.  Then 
again  we  find  our  celery  and  lettuce  this  fall 
not  nearly  so  good  and  sweet  and  brittle 
as  we  had  these  vegetables  last  fall.  The 
difference?  Last  fall  we  had  abundant 
rainfall.  This  fall  it  was  comparatively  dry. 
For  some  vegetables  we  need  heat,  as  for 
tomatoes,  eggplant,  melons  and  sweet  com. 
Without  the  needed  amount  of  heat  we  will 
not  get  these  things  in  perfection.  We  can- 
not help  ourselves  except  to  some  extent  by 
selecting  the  warmest  and  driest  spot  in  the 
garden  for  them.  We  do  not  have  to  let  the 
weather  boss  us  altogether  when  it  chooses 
to  be  dry  in  late  summer  and  fall.  Often 
there  is  a  way  to  supply  water  by  artificial 
means,  and  to  raise  celery,  lettuce  and  sim- 
ilar cropis  to  perfection  even  in  a  dry  time. 
In  many  cases  fine  opportunities  are  over- 
looked and  remain  unutilized.  I  am  just 
laying  a  pipe  from  the  village  water-mainsi 
to  my  house,  from  there  to  the  greenhouse! 
and  thence  into  the  garden.  Many  suburbanj 
home  gardeners  have  an  abundant  water-J 
supply  in  their  houses,  and  can  easily  get  it| 
into  their  gardens.  It  will  pay  in  many 
ways. 

Why  depend  on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather| 
in  all  things?  T.  Gr. 


.\s  you  are  unusually  busy  during  the  open 
season — planting,  tilling  and  harvesting — no 
doubt  you  do  not  have  time  to  read  Farm 
.4ND  Fireside  as  thoroughly  as  you  would 
like.  But  now  that  you  have  leisure  look  it 
over  careTully  and  see  how  many  new  articles 
are  offered  for  sale.  Write  to  the  advertisers 
for  catalogues  and  samples,  for  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  valuable  information  you  can 
thus  obtain.  When  a  manufacturer  has  some- 
thing important  to  sell,  he  advertises  it  so 
people  may  know  of  his  new  product.  The 
advertisers  in  F.-vrm  and  Fireside  are  all 
reliable,  too.  You  may  patronize  them  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  your 
near-by  neighbors. 
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Crops  and  Soils 


The  Wearing  of  Soils 

THERE  are  few  worn-out  farms  where 
the  plant-food  is  exhausted.  It  may 
not  be  sufficiently  broken  down  for 
plants  to  use  it,  or  it  may  be  formed  into 
compounds  that  will  not  dissolve  in  soil- 
water,  but  it  is  nearly  always  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  grow  profitable  crops  if 
the  correct  methods  are  employed  to  liberate 
it.  The  soil  must  be  put  into  proper  physical 
condition,  cleared  of  foul -growth,  and  humus 
■  added  to  it.  Even  where  the  surface  soil 
has  been  greatly  depleted,  good  results  are 
possible  if  one  but  remembers  that  "there 
is  another  farm  under  the  one  you  work." 
Deep-rooted  plants,  such  as  clovers  and 
alfalfa,  will  bring  much  of  this  buried  fer- 
tility up,  and  deposit  it  by  their  roots  in 
the  surface  soil. 

In  any  restoration  of  worn  soil  the  main 
remedies  are  two :  putting  the  soil  in  good 
physical  condition  and  the  addition  of 
humus.  The  first  object  is  accomplished  by 
a  thorough  and  timely  working  that  will 
leave  it  porous  to  a  degree,  mellow  and 
sweet.  This  will  break  down  the  crude 
plant-food  and  favor  growth  of  the  soil- 
bacteria.  They  cannot  develop  in  a  cold, 
lumpy,  sour  soil,  and  without  them  the  soil 
is  lifeless  and  barren.  The  action  of  air  and 
sunlight  and  freezing  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  as  many  of  the  soil-grains  as  is 
possible  prior  to  seeding ;  hence,  in  plowing, 
the  furrows  should  be  turned  up  loose  and 
crumbly. 

A  plant  cannot  feed  on  many  of  the  min- 
eral elements  of  the  soil  as  they  exist.  Some 
transformations  must  take  place. 

Sometimes,  when  the  soil-elements  have 
united  into  chemical  compounds  that  good 
tillage  will  not  overcome,  the  use  of  an 
"amendment"  is  necessary.  Lime  is  such  a 
one,  either  slaked  or  in  the  shape  of  finely- 
ground  limestone,  or  marl.  These  are  also 
elements  of  plant  life  in  a  degree.  Especially 
lo  corn,  ashes,  and  rarely  salt,  have  a  sim- 
ilar value. 

There  is  never  much  to  be  gained  by 
summer-fallowing  a  piece  of  land.  It  is 
allowable  perhaps  if  entirely  overrun  with 
weeds,  but  wherever  possible  a  cultivated 
crop  should  be  grown.  Fertility  is  being 
constantly  made  in  the  soil,  and  if  left  bare 
it  will  be  largely  lost  by  evaporation  and 
leaching.  If  summer-fallowing  is  unavoid- 
able, it  is  wise  to  sow  a  late  crop  at  least, 
for  forage,  or,  better  yet,  for  green  manure. 

But  the  important  point  in  soil-renovation 
is  the  addition  of  humus,  either  in  the  form 
of  manure,  or  green  crops  plowed  under. 
This  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil,  makes 
it  warm,  friable,  and  increases  its,  capacity 
for  taking  and  holding  water.  This  last  is  a 
most  important  consideration.  A  crop  fails 
more  times  from  lack  of  moisture  than  from 
lack  of  plant-food.  Plant-food  can  only  be 
of  use  when  in  solution — no  moisture,  no 
solution.  The  humus  holds  the  moisture 
with  its  dissolved  plant-food.  Without  it 
both  are  lost  by  evaporation,  surface-wash- 
ing and  leaching.  Rye,  buckwheat,  vetch, 
peas,  are  all  good  to  plow  under  for  the 
making  of  humus.  Manure  is,  of  course, 
better,  but  not  always  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  secur- 
ing humus  is  by  means  of  clover,  grown  as 
part  of  a  rotation,  and  plowed  down.  It  is 
better  because  of  the  nitrogen  it  adds  to  the 
soil  and  the  fertility  it  brings  up  from  a 
depth  to  which  grain-roots  do  not  go.  Even 
when  commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  they 
are  speedily  lost  if  the  soil  be  lacking  in 
humus  to  hold  the  solution  they  make  with 
the  soil-water.  Wm.  Johnson. 

Editor's  Note — These  remarks  are  of 
value  everywhere.  Some  of  the  theory 
might  be  questioned,  but  the  results  on  the 
farm  would  be  just  as  the  writer  has  indi- 
cated. The  important  point  to  such  matters 
is  that  they  be  studied  carefully. 


precipitation  a  year,  corn  will  go  ahead. 
Milo  and  the  other  two  durras  are  grain 
crops  first  and  last,  though,  if  planted  thick 
and  cut  green,  one  could  use  each  as  a  forage 
crop. 

But  where  seed  is  matured,  the  operator 
will  get  just  grain  and  the  leaves.  Milo 
planted  by  June  1st  ought  to  be  out  of  the 
-frost's  way  by  September  ISth.  If  a  farmer 
in  our  latitude  with  a  low  rainfall  wants  to 
grow  sorgho  grain,  milo  will  answer  best  of 
all,  but  if  he  is  looking  for  forage,  especially 
for  milch  cows,  Kafir  will  more  nearly  meet 
his  requirements. 

Just  one  more  word.  It  is  said  the  sorghos 
are  hard  on  ground.  Be  this  as  you  look  at 
it,  I  know  that  all  the  sorgho  family  is  going 
to  take  enough  moisture  out  of  the  soil  to 
mature  itself,  if  it's  to  be  had ;  and  so  in 
extra  dry  years  an  operator  can  expect  no 
moisture  left  for  wheat-growing  until  more 
comes  from  above.  Corn  stops  calling  for 
water  early  in  the  summer,  say  August,  but 
the  sorghos  demand  it  all  along  until  frost. 

C.  BOLLES. 


Milo  for  Dry  Fanning 

EXCEPT  that  the  true  dwarf  varieties  are 
best  in  our  Nebraska  experiments,  we  find 
little  difference  between  varieties  of  milo. 
One  thing  about  all  the  sorgho  group 
is  that  it  is  useless  to  try  and  force  the 
season.  Milo  planted  April  15th  was  not 
as  far  along  as  that  put  in  May  15th  or 
even  later,  and  our  best  field  was  sown  June 
15th.  With  us  the  crop  is  listed  in  because 
of  ease  of  planting  and  tending,  then  it 
stands  drought  better  than  surface  planted. 
As  soon  as  the  row  can  be  seen  by  appearing 
shoots,  then  the  field  is  gone  over  lyith  a 
disk-cultivator,  throwing  the  dirt  out,  at  the 
same  time  loosening  soil  each  side  of  the 
plants,  covering  weeds  by  the  row,  and  get- 
ting those  on  the  furrow  side.  If  a  dry 
season  is  imminent,  the  field  is  harrowed 
right  away.  The  most  of  the  farmers  only 
cultivate. 

Barring  chinch-bugs,  all  the  sorgho  group, 
say  the  three  durras  (brown,  yellow  milo 
and  Jerusalem  corn),  Kowliang,  amber 
orange  and  planter  can^s,  will  go  ahead  and 
rival  corn's  grain  yield,  here  in  Nebraska. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  over  fifteen  inches 


Value  of  Kafir-Corn 

AN  Ohio  reader  who  is  interested  in  Kafir- 
corn  asks  how  to  cure  the  fodder  and 
grain,  and  as  to  its  feeding  value. 

This  grain  was  brought  from  semi-arid 
regions  of  the  Old  World  and  is  best  adapted 
to  our  districts  of  similar  soil  and  climatic 
conditions,  but  it  is  nevertheless  being  grown 
quite  successfully  in  the  humid  portions  of 
this  country  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel 
or  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Ohio. 

Naturally,  in  the  more  eastern  sections 
this  grain  does  the  best  when  the  seasons 
are  driest. 

The  culture  of  this  corn  is  quite  similar 
to  that  given  to  maize,  although  it  will  suc- 
ceed better  on  poorer  soil  than  maize.  If 
the  Kafir  is  to  be  grown  for  grain,  the  ground 
should  be  given  thorough  preparation  as 
for  ordinary  corn  and  the  seed  drilled  in 
listed  furrows,  three  to  three  and  one-half 
feet  apart,  plants  five  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Three  to  six  pounds  of  seed  will  plant 
one  acre. 

When  planted  for  forage,  the  seeds  are 
drilled  about  one  inch  apart  in  the  row.  Care 
should  be  used  to  get  seed  free  from  mold, 
and  the  grain  should  not  be  planted  until  the 
weather  is  warm  and  settled.  The  after  care 
of  the  crop  is  essentially  the  same  as  for 
maize. 

The  grain  should  be  allowed  to  get  fairly 
matured  for  harvest.  It  may  be  cut  and 
shocked  like  corn  or  the  heads  removed  from 
the  standing  stalks. 

If  fodder  is  desired  for  feed,  it  should  be 
cut  and  shocked  the  same  as  corn,  but  not 
tied  too  tightly,  or  else  it  will  spoil. 

Kafir  contains  a  higher  per  cent,  of  starch 
than  maize,  but  less  oil  and  protein.  In 
feeding  tests,  it  has  never  been  found  quite 
equal  to  corn,  but  the  fodder  is  considered 
equal  to  corn-stover.  Care  must  be  used  in 
feeding  the  young  growth  that  sometimes 
sprouts  from  the  Kafir  roots  after  cutting,  as 
under  certain  conditions  this  growth  is 
poisonous  to  stock.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Broom-Sedge  and  Japan  Clover 

IN  A  late  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 
*■  Robert  Bradfield  tells  us  he  puts  up  broom- 
sedge  in  the  winter,  and  uses  it  for  bedding 
his  stock.  I  know  by  experience  it  is  a  fine 
grass  for  bedding  if  cut  in  the  green  state 
when  about  two  feet  high.  If  you  cut  it 
after  it  matures,  and  use  as  bedding,  you 
will  be  certain  to  seed  the  plat  you  put  it  on 
in  the  spring,  and  it  will  take  good  cultiva- 
tion to  exterminate  it.  In  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  stiff  clay  soils,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  broom-sedge  and  Japan  clover  that 
grow  very  well  together,  but  the  clover  finally 
eats  the  sedge  out.  When  the  sedge  gets 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  the  farmers  here 
cut  it  along  with  the  clover,  and  together  it 
makes  a  good  hay  for  winter  feed  for  the 
work-teams,  and  when  a  proper  ration  of 
corn  is  given,  the  teams  keep  in  good  order. 
Japan  clover  appeared  in  our  lands  here 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  spreading 
rapidly.  Besides  making  a  good  pasture  for 
all  stock,  it  improves  the  land,  and  will  grow 
on  land  that  is  so  poor  it  will  produce  noth- 
ing else. 

To  those  wishing  to  get  a  stand  of  Japan 
clover  where  it  does  not  spring  up  itself,  I 
would  say  it  must  be  seeded  in.  the  spring 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  If  sown 
in  the  fall,  the  first  frost  will  kill  it  out. 
It  falls  down  and  re-seeds  itself  every  year. 
If  intended  for  pasture,  don't  graze  too  close 
the  first  year.  Broom-sedge  and  Japan  clover 
are  a  good  team,  only  exceeded  by  Bermuda 
grass  and  Japan  clover.  E.  W^  Armistead. 


No  Fertilizer  versus  Fertilizer 

A FEW  weeks  ago  I  drilled  a  field  of  buck- 
wheat for  a  neighbor.  After  I  had  drilled 
a  round  or  two,  the  key-pin  which  runs  the 
fertilizer-distributor  broke,  and  there  was  no 
fertilizer  applied  for  about  one  round.  The 
season  has  been  so  dry  since  this  work  was 
done  that  it  looks  as  if  no  crop  could  grow. 
Where  the  fertilizer  was  not  applied,  the 
buckwheat  is  not  six  inches  high,  and  looks 
as  if  it  would  be  a  complete  failure. 


Where  the  fertilizer  was  applied,  the  buck- 
wheat is  three  times  as  large,  and  looks  to 
be  in  a  much  better  condition  than  where  no 
fertilizer  was  used.  This  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  benefit  to  the  crop  derived 
from  a  moderate  application  of  fertilizer. 
The  buckwheat  had  about  two  hundred 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  analyzing  four- 
teen per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid  per 
acre. 

Another  plain  point  in  connection  with  this 
crop :  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
farmers  that  a  fertilizer  tends  to  burn  up  a 
crop  during  a  very  dry  season.  It  is  a  plain 
case  in  this  instance  that  the  fertilizer  did 
not  burn  the  crop,  but  upon  the  other  hand 
it  helped  the  crop  to  grow  in  spite  of  the 
drought. 

It  may  be  that  fertilizer  in  the  hill  alone 
will  keep  the  plants  from  developing  a 
natural  root  system  and  thus  induce  condi- 
tions that  would  injure  a  crop  during  a 
severe  drought,  but  when  the  fertilizer  is 
distributed  all  through  the  soil,  it  will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  crop  during  very  dry  seasons. 
The  kind  of  fertilizer  and  the  manner  of 
applying  it  to  the  crop  are  both  largely 
responsible  for  our  successes  or  our  failures 
in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

A.  J,  Legg. 


Of  National  Importance 

National  Horse  Show.  New  York  City.  November 
18-25,  1911 


National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Washington. 

November  27-30,  1911 


Horse  Show,  Chicago,  Illinois.   November  27— 
December  2.  1911 

International  Live-Stock  Exposition,  Chicaeo, 
Illinois.   December  2-9.  1911 

American  Society  of  Equity,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Decembers,  1911 

Poultry  Show.  New  York  City. 
December  5-9,  1911 


National  Irrigation  Congress,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
December  5-9, 1911 


State  Federation  Farmers'  Clubs  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Michigan.   December  5-6,  1911 

The  Gulf  Coast  Poultry  Show,  Victoria.  Texas. 
December  6-9,  1911 


Eastern  Fruit-Growers'  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C    December  12,  1911 


National  Mid-Winter  Sheep  Show,  Omalia. 
Nebraska.   December  1316,  1911 


Great  Mid-West  Poultry  Show,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
December  14-19,  1911 


Bushel  Corn  Farms 


BROOKSVILLE,  FLORIDA,  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

MVVV  also  produce  the  best  oranffes  and  i^rape 
frnlt.  Truck  farming;  equal  to  any  in 
state  of  Florida.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
Florida  soil  is  rich,  highy  black  hammock  land  such 
as  surrounds  our  city.  We,  the  Brooksville  Board  of  Trade 
have  no  land  to  ftell,  but  want  to  interest  ambitious  men 
with  from  $500  to  ?1000  capital  to  help  develop  tremendous 
agricultural  and  industrial  advantages  of  Brooksville  and 
Hernando  County.  Although  farm  and  fruit  land  has  been 
steadily  going  up  in  price,  some  good  land 
can  still  be  bought  far  below  its  real  value. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

It  tells  you  about  the  different  kinds  of 
Florida  soil,  and  why  the  biggest  com 
Crops  (80  bushels  per  acre),  best  citrus 
fruits,  truck  and  staple  crops  are  grown 
here.  300  feet  above  sea — no  swamps  or 
marshes.  Ideal  climate  —  schools, 
churches,  good  roads,  all  modern  con- 
veniences. If  you  ore  not  afraid  of  work 
and  have  at  least  $500  to  $1000  capital, 
come  to  Brooksville.  We  need  you  and 
will  help  you  by  giving  the  benefit  of  our 
advice  and  experience.    Write  us  today. 

BOARD  of  TRADE.  Box  513,  BROOKSVILLE,  FU. 
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Florida 


fLLIC, 

LNOINEJ 


KEROSINl 


Gasoline,  Distillate — Any  Fuel  Oil. 
QUALITY  FIRST  WeP^ytho 


Smooth  running,  steady, 
powerful,  quiet.  Ten  ex- 
clusive features.  Fineap", 
pearance.  Finishod  sevea  coatsl 
engine  enamel. 

Greatest  value  In  the  en. 
gine  world  lor  the  price 

Number  of  1912  exhibi 
tiou engines  ready  now. 
Get  one.  Special  price 
while  tfaej  last. 

Free  Trial 

NoobligationstiUsatis* 

fled,  lo-year Guarantee 

Write/or  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

_  UZ  Mullet  Stn  Detroit  MIOh. 


Freigtit. 


P  U  P  U  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
1  11  t  t  terested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  richest  valley  in 
the  world.  Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousand? 
of  acres  available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for 
the  man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  No  lands  for  sale:  organized  to  give  reliable 
information.  Sacramento  rt^|I£__-«;^ 
Valley  Development  As-  L  H  1  I  I  fl  ill  I  H 
soc'n,     SACRAMENTO,    •»  U  I  I  I  U  I  II  I  U 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  A  FARM  in  Sunny  North  Carolina. 
All-year  green  pasturage.   Come  South,  raise  early 
vegetables.   CHABLES  EMBY,  W>Idon,  N.  C,  owner. 

FARM  FOR  PROFIT  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
''Nation's  Garden  Spot."  Leads  other  localitiesfor  veg- 
etables, fruits  and  staple  farming  on  small  capital. 
Homeseekors  and  investors  write  Carolina  Truclsing 
Development  Co.,  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


f 


New 


mes. 


New  Things 


The  old  fertilizer 
formulas  are  giving 
■way  to  the  new.  At 
every  farmers'  meeting 
tone  subject  should  be 
the  fertilizer  formula 
that  will  furnish  a  balanced  ration  to  the  crop  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much 

POTAS 

as  Phosphoric  Acid.     Our  note  book  has  condensed  facts  essential 

in  farmers'  meetings  and  plenty  of  space  to  record  the  new  things 

that  you  hear.    Let  us  send  one  to  you  before  your  Institute  meets. 

A  supply  of  these  is  furnished  by  request  to  every  institute  held  in  several  states. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  supply  delivered  free  of  charge  to  every  Institute,  Grange 
or  Farmers'  Club  Of&cer  on  request.    It  contains  no  advertising  matter. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 
Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


rERM-VlRGINIfrHRn 

mnimmjm  QiA  tr  no  PER  ACRE  &  UP-EASY  PAYMENTS 

■  Productive  soil,  mild  climate,  fine  water,  good  roads. 

f^^ma^^m^    '     I  close  markets,  unsurpassed   school   and  social  advantages, 

JVot«,  ichiU  vou  think  of  it,  write  for  the  latest  issue  of  "  THE 
SOUTHERN  HOUESEEKER,"  other  literature  and  low  excursion  rates. 
Address  F.  H,  LsBAUaiE,  Agr'l  Agt.,  Norloik  A  Western  Rj.,  Box  SOGt    Roanoke,  Tn, 

lYEARLY  RAINEALL<45  INCHES 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 


FRFIftllT  DAin  To «nr station  EastofRockir  Moun- 
rntlUni  rHIU  tains,  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga.. 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 

  more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 

ONE-PIiT  •  •  •  •  Welgtaa  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81.10  per  roll. 
TWO.PI.T  •  •  •  Wefgbs  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  01.30  per  roll. 
TBBEE.PI,T  •  Weigtas  65  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  «1.50  per  toU. 
TERMS  CASH:    We  save  you  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  TheiO 
special  prices  only  hold  good  tor  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat,  Cold.  Sun  or  Bain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  adrertisement.  Satisfaction 
eaaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  rsfer  yon  to  Sonthem  Illinois  National  Bank. 
CEHTURY  MANUFACTURIWC  COMPAWY,  Dept.  802 ,  Baot  St.  touio,  lllo. 
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And  Make 

$25aVeek 

Trapping  this  Fall 

VICTOR 
TRAPS 

are  sure  to  go  and 
'sure  to  hold  Every 
genuine  Victor  Trap 
is  pierced  with  av" 

J^sk  your  Dealer 

Insist  on 


TRAPPERS  GET  BUSY 

BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS  ^ 


Over  ten  mill  ion  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappers  of 
fur  bearing  animals  during  the  coming  winter.  Any 
man  or  boy  living  in  the  country  can  add  a  gootlly 
sum  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare  mo- 
ments. We  furnish  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  a  com- 
plete Trapper's  Guide  which  tells  you  the  size  of 
trap  and  kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different  animals, 
how  to  remove  the  skins  and  prepare  them  for 
market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  traps  and  baits  at 
lowest  prices.  We  receive  more  fars  direct  from 
trapping  grounds  than  any  other  hoxise  in  the  world, 
therefore  can  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Our 
price  lists,  shipping  tags,  etc.,  are  also  FKEE  for  the 
asking.  If  you  are  a  trapper  or  want  to  become  one, 
write  to  us  today.   We  will  help  you. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
376  Fur  Exchange  Building      SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ship 
you 


PURS 

AAfD  P>£:i  TS 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  go. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  f35  yrs.)  and  Largest  DealeTS  in  the  Northwest. 
Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Froo  I  Circulars  to  anyone  Interested  In  Raw  Fura. 
r  I  Cir  ■  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 


Fine  BOOK  FREE 

jYes,  absohilely  Free.  Tells  all  about 

Taxidermv  and  how  we  teach  this  faEci- 
natin^  and  lucrati've  profession  by  msiU 

LEARN  BY  MAIL.  TO 

STUFF  BIRDS 

animals. tan  hides. make  rugs. etc.  Dec- 
orate your  home  with  beautiful  specimens. 
Make  big  profits  darinK  your  spare  time.  Write 
now foroorgreattaxidermy  book.  It  is  FR£EL 

MorthwostGrn  Schooi  of  Taxidermy 
3638  Rex  Building  Omaha,  Nebraska 


STOPI  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Bays  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

Engine.  Burns  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 

1st.  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th,  Easily 
ble;  mounted  anjirheTf.  5th,  Everr  cngiue 
and  horse  po-ircr  ^ftnnt«ed.  6th.  Abso- 
lutely frost  proof.  7th,  Positively  most 
economical  running  engine  made.  8th.  Only 
enciae  with  pulley  on  both  sides.  9th,  SmaU 
pulley  on  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  machines, 
luth.  Perfect  lubrication,  cooling  i-  ignition. 
11th.  Lowest  cost  cDfine  in  the  world,  12th. 
Made  by  reputable  firm,  60  years  in  business. 

United  States  Engine  Works 

1507  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


2  to  50  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Send  postal  toiiay  for 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

FUR  BEARING  ANIMALS 
USUALLY  FOUND  ON  THE  FARM 

Br  DAVID  e  ALLYN 


Pointers  on  Traps,  Boards 
and  Stretching 

HE  trapper,  like  all 
other  men  of  trades 
— and  trapping  is  a 
trade — should  culti- 
vate pride  in  taking 
care  of  his  tools — his 
traps  and  other  ac- 
couterments  n  e  c  e  s  - 
sary  to  his  business ; 
especially  is  this  so 
with  his  traps.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  covered 
with  a  thick,  heavy  coat  of  red  rust,  and 
should  always  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
blood  and  scents  of  all  kinds,  especially  of 
the  different  fur-bearing  animals  than  the 
one  he  is  trapping  for. 

Traps  can  be  cleaned  very  easily  by  mak- 
ing a  strong  lye  from  wood-ashes,  in  which 
the  traps  should  be  boiled  half  an  hour ;  then 
boil  a  few  minutes  in  clear  water,  to  rinse 
the  lye  off.  Now  take  a  good-sized  pailful 
of  walnut-bark — inside  bark — or,  better,  a 
pailful  of  walnut-shucks,  and  put  in  a  large 
kettle,  and  add  a  pailful  of  water,  and  boil 
until  it  makes  a  strong,  .dark-colored  liquor. 
Remove  the  chips  or  shucks,  and  immerse 
a  few  traps,  and  let  them  boil  a  few  minutes 
— fifteen  or  twenty — and  remove  them.  If 
they  have  a  blue-black  appearance,  hang 
them  up  to  dry  while  hot.  Do  not  wipe 
dry,  as  j'ou  will  destroy  the  coating  imparted 
by  the  liquor.  Graj'-willow  or  soft-maple 
bark  is  often  substituted  when  walnut  can- 
not be  obtained. 

Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  put 
decoy  on  your  trap,  nor  smear  them  with 
blood,  as  it  only  serves  to  scare  the  game 
away  as  if  they  scented  danger. 

An  abundance  of  repair  links  or  a  coil  of 
copper  wire  should  be  kept  on  hand  with 
which  to  mend  broken  chains. 

Now  a  word  about  stretching-boards.  A 
good  supply  of  these  should  be  kept  on  hand 
and  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
They  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  trapper's  out- 
fit as  good  traps  are,  and  should  be  as  well 
cared  for,  as  it  requires  time  to  make  the 
necessary  supply  for  a  successful  season's 
work. 

There  are  many  methods  of  stretching 
skins,  such  as  boards,  bows,  hoops,  etc.,  but 
my  experience  demonstrates  that  the  best 
method  is  with  boards,  and  for  mink  and  all 
other  skins  which  are  ''cased" — that  is, 
taken  off  whole — I  use  the  three-board 
stretcher,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  To 
make  it,  prepare  a  board  of 
some  light  material,  such  as 
pine  or  basswood,  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
long,  or  longer  if  necessary  ; 
three  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  and  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
Round  off  one  end  to  the 
shape  of  the  pointed  end  of 
a  flatiron  and  chamfer,  or 
round,  the  edges  all  around, 
except  the  end  not  rounded, 
then  smooth  niceb'  with  a 
free  use  of  sandpaper. 
Draw  a  mark  through  the 
center  of  it  lengthwise,  and 
saw.  or  split  it  in  halves. 
Now  smooth  the  inside 
edges  until  they  are  per- 
fectly true  and  square.  Make 
a  wedge  the  same  length  and 
thickness,  an  inch  wide  at 
one  end  and  tapering  to 
three  eighths  of  an  inch,  to  be  driven 
between  the  halves  of  the  boards  after  the 
skin  is  drawn  over  and  fastened.  Some 
boards  may  need  to  be  a  half-inch  narrower 
than  this,  as  all  skins,  even  though  the  same 
length,  do  not  stretch  to  the  same  width 
without  injury,  and  this  should  be  avoided 
by  having  boards  of  various  widths  as  well 
as  lengths. 

.Another  method  of  stretching  skins  that 
are  "cased'  is  with  a  single  board  made  the 
shape  of  the  three-board  stretcher,  only  it  is 
not  split  in  halves.  Insert  this  in  the  skin 
and  use  a  thin  wedge  as  long  as  the  board 
on  each  side.  One  side  of  this  wedge  should 
be  flat,  the  other  beveled  from  the  center 
to  each  edge. 

To  skin  and  stretch  a  mink-hide  so  as  to 
command  the  highest  possible  commercial 
value  is  an  art  equal  to  the  successful  trap- 
ping of  the  animal ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  business,  since 
many  valuable  skins  are  made  worthless,  or 
nearly  so,  by  improper  skinning,  stretching 
and  handling.  As  stated  above,  a  mink-skin 
should  be  taken  oft"  whole,  which  is  called 
"cased"  when  stretched.     Commence  with 


FURB 


rVHSTEH  PAYS 

CASH  FOR 

and  Sells  Traps  and  Outfits  at  Factory  Prices! 

You  set  the  highest  prices  and  the  quickest  returns  when  you  ship 
your  furs  to  Funsten.  Coon,  mink,  skunk,  muskrat,  marten,  fox, 
wolf,  lynx  and  other  furs  are  valuable.  We  receive  and  sell  more 
furs  direct  from  trapping  sections  than  any  house  in  the  world. 
The  biggest  American  and  foreign  buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular 
sales,  wliich  run  into  millions  or  dollars  yearly.  The  fierce  competition 
0  among  buyers  at  our  sales  enables  us  to  get  higher  prices  than  anyone  else. 
That's  why  we  can  send  the  most  money  for  your  furs,  and  send  it  quicker. 

.  Big  Money  in  Trapping  Tc'i^rs^m^'Jrl^limt'l 

good  gport  and  pays  big  profits.   We  fornish  trapping  outfits  at  factory 
prices.   Funsten  Animal  Baits  double  yoar  far  eaten.   Write  today  for 
Catalog  E  and  fnll  particulars.   We  send  our  New  Trapper's  Guide,  Game  Laws, 
Fur  Market  Keports  and  Shipping  Tags  FREE.  Write  for  them  today.  Act 
now,  for  all  kinds  of  furs  will  bring  good  prices  this  season. .  (23) 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  lOO  Elm  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


the  knife  in  the  center  of  one  hind  foot,  and 
slit  up  the  inside  of  the  leg,  up  to  and 
around  the  vent,  and  down  the  other  leg  in 
a  like  manner.  Cut  around  the  vent,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  the  lumps  or  glands  in  which 
the  musk  is  secreted,  then  strip  the  skin 
from  the  bone  of  the  tail  with  the  aid  of  a 
split  stick  or  clothespin  placed  over  the  tail- 
bone  just  back  of  the  skin  and  gripped 
firmly  in  the  hand  while  the  thumb  of  the 
other  hand  presses  against  the  animal's  back 
just  above  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  pull. 
Make  no  other  slits  in  the  skin,  but  skin 
out  the  legs  and  turn  the  skin  back  over 
the  body,  leaving  the  pelt  side  out  and  the 
fur  side  inward,  and  by  cutting  a  few  liga- 
ments it  will  pull  off  readily.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  cut  around  the  eyes,  ears,  nose 
and  lips  closely,  so  as  not  to  tear  the  skin 
and  also  to  have  a  skin  with  a  perfect  head. 

Have  a  board  made  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  three-board  stretcher,  only  not 
split  in  halves.  This  board  is  to  put  the 
skin  over  while  removing  particles  of  fat 
and  flesh  whi'ch  adhere  to  it  while  skinning, 
which  can  be  done  with  a  blunt-edged  knife 
by  scraping  the  skin  from  the  tail  up  to  the 
nose — the  direction  in  which  the  hair-roots 
grow.  Never  scrape  up  the  other  way,  or 
you  will  injure  the  fiber  of  the  skin,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  scrape  too  hard, 
for  if  the  skin  fiber  is  injured  its  value  is 
decreased. 

Now,  having  been  thoroughly  "fleshed," 
as  the  above  process  is  called,  the  skin  is 
ready  for  stretching,  which  is  done  by  insert- 
ing the  two  halves  of  the  stretcher  and  draw- 
ing the  skin  over  the  boards  to  its  fullest 
extent,  with  the  back  on  one  side  and  the 
belly  on  the  other,  the  flesh  side  out  and 
the  fur  side  in,  and  tacking  it  fast  by  driving 
a  small  nail  or  tack  an  inch  or  so  from 
each  side  of  the  tail  near  the  edge  of  the 
skin,  allowing  some  slack  between  each  nail ; 
also  in  a  like  manner  on  the  other  side. 
Now  insert  the  wedge,  and  drive  it  between 
the  halves  almost  its  entire  length ;  care 
should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  stretch  the 
skin  so  much  as  to  make  the  fur  appear 
thin  and  thus  injure  its  value.  Now  put  a 
nail  in  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  fasten  it 
to  the  wedge,  also'  draw  up  all  slack  parts 
and  fasten.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
both  sides  of  the  skin  of  equal  length,  which 
can  be  done  by  lapping  the  leg  flippers  over 
from  each  side  and  tacking  fast.  Now  draw 
up  the  under  lip  and  fasten,  and  pull  the 
nose  down  until  it  meets  the  lip  and  tack 
fast,  and  the  skin  is  ready  to  hang  away 
to  cure. 

Do  not  dry  skins  at  a  fire  or  in  the  sun 
and  smoke  :  it  often  burns  or  injures  them 
so  they  will  not  dress  and  are  of  no  value. 
Dry  in  well-covered  shed  or  tent  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  never 
use  any  preparation,  such  as  salt  and  alum, 
as  it  only  injures  them  for  market.  A  very 
little  salt  can  be  pushed  down  into  the  tail, 
and  with  the  point  of  your  knife-blade  stick 
the  tip  of  the  tail  just  enough  to  make  a 
small  opening  to  let  it  drain  out  the  salt 
water. 


You  can  sometimes  judge  a  man's  charac- 
ter by  his  wife's  wardrobe. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  hunter  is  not 
worth  two  in  the  bush  on  the  farm — not  by 
a  long  shot. 

Put  your  ideas  into  action  at  once,  and 
then  put  them  on  paper,  so  others  can  put 
them  into  action  with  you. 


Good  Cheer 

Now  that  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  are  here  you 
can  sit  by  the  fire,  read 
your  Farm  and  Fireside 
more  carefully,  and  enjoy 
that  general  good  fellow- 
ship which  the  season's 
hard  work  prevented. 

Look  through  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  and  see  how 
many  goods  are  offered 
that  would  contribute  to 
your  comfort.  And  don't 
overlook  the  children. 
They  saved  you  many  a 
step  this  year  and  should 
have  a  reward.  Often  a 
book,  a  gun,  a  phonograph, 
or  some  simple  amuse- 
ment is  all  it  takes  to  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  at  home 
and  happy. 


J.  M.  HANSON'S 

MAGAZINE 
BARGAINS 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


All  subscriptions  are  for  One  Full  Year, 

and  may  be  sent  to  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses.    Subscriptions  may   be  either 
New  or  Renewals. 

Farm  and  Fireside  .  .  $  .50  ^ 
McCall's  (and  Pattern)  .65 
Ladies'  World    ...  .50 
People's  Home  Jonmal      .50  . 

All  Four 

Farm  and  Fireside  .  .   $  .50  ~ 

Farm  Pooltry  50 

Woman's  Home  Comp'a    1. 50  ^ 

AIIThrea 

Farm  and  Fireside  .    .   $  .50  ^ 
Pictorial  Review   .   .  1.00 
Modem  Priscilla    .   .  .75 
Udies'  World    ...  .50^ 

All  Four 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE 

WITH  People's  Home  Journal  and  Farm  Poultry  $1.00 
WITH  PeopIe'sHoEieJoumalandPoultrySuccess  l.OO 

WITH  Farm  Foultrv  (or  Poultrj  Success)  75 

WITH  Weekly  Cinciniiad  Enquirer  95 

WITH  People's  Home  Joarual  (or  Ladiea'  World)  .75 

WITH  Weekly  Coatier-Journal   l.OO 

WITH  Housewife  and  People's  Home  Journal   I.IO 

WITH  McCall  s  and  Pattern  80 

WITH  Success  'or  LitUo  Folts— new)   1.20 

WITH  Boy  s  Magazine  (or  American  Boy)   1.20 

WITH  Success  and  People's  Home  Journal   1.60 

V/lTH  Cosmopolitan  for  Good  Housekeeping)   1.35 

WITH  .Modem  PrisciUa  (or  Desipier)  95 

WITH  Mother's  Magazine  86 

WITH  Everyday  Housekeeping  96 

WITH  Delineator   1.40 

WITH  American  (or  Housekeeper)   1.50 

WITH  Home  and  Farm  75 

WITH  Ladies'  World  and  People's  Home  Journal  l.OO 
WITH  Farm  Joiirnal  (6  years)   1.20 


Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
The  Country  Gentleman 


Any  Two 

■  S3.00 

All  Three 

S4.50 


The  Youth's  Companion  1   am  i.r 


Including  all  extra  numbers  ^ 
the  52  issues  of  1912  and  the 
1912  picture  calendar. 

0^  On  January  1,  1912,  llie  Youth's  Companion 
will  advance  to  $2.  Sav«  26  cents  by  sending 
us  your  order  NOW  at  $1-75. 


jSl.75 


Our  Large  44-Page  Catalog  for  1912 

listing  more  than  3CK)0  publications  and  Club  Offers 
is  Free.    (Ij°*SK  FOR  IT. 


RFFFRENCES-All  Publiahers 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency 

297  Hanson  Block  Lexington,  Ky. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any 
kind  of  skin  withhairorfuron.  We  make  them 
soft,  light,  odr.rless,  wind,  moth  and  water 
proof,  and  uiake  theio  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  rdbes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Tour  fur  goods  will  coat  you  less  than  to 
buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It  will  cer- 
tainly pay  yon  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation. Tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways; 
about  our  marvelous  brush  dyeing  process 
which  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  cus- 
tomer, especially  on  horse  hides  and  calf  ^kins; 
about  the  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book  except 
upon  request.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  in 
your  correct  address. 

Tho  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
571  tyel)  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

SEE  '^^'W^^K^^I*^  PER  WEEK 
THAT  SHUTTLE 


This  Awl  lewt 
>  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  ^the 
tning;  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  & 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  platei 
1  metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  ol 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  p.  :-ket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W- 
Spenser  writes  *'Sold  11  first  4  hours.**  Reg.  price  Sl.OCl 
Complete  sample  with  I  large,  1  small.  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  fiOc,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  it  * 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if  ' 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refun4 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions, 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.     Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 


f  glVldney  For  p  u  fs 


Get  more  for  your  furs,  no  matter  where  you  are.  We 
pay  twice  as  much  as  home  buyers  and  from  f  O  to  30$ 
more  than  any  other  dealer  anywhere.  Our  big.  free, 
illustrated  catalog  t^Uswhyandprovos  itby  letters  from 
shippers  in  every  State.  Send  for  it  today — now — be- 
fore you  forget.  "We'll  send  \vith  it  also  our  Iroo  Trap- 
pers' Guide,  tellshowtotrapand  careforfurs,  Alsoour 
big  free  price  list  and  market  report.  All  sent  Ireo  for 
asking  and  all  different  from  anything  you  ever  saw. 
CORRY  HIDE&  FURCO.,35MainSt.,Corry,Pa. 

It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention.  ^ 


For  Sewing^ 


Myers  Famoue 
Lockstitch 
AWL 


See 
that 
Beel. 
Natoral 

Harness,  shoes,  canras,  awn-  Tensioa. 
iQgs,  Straps,  anythiag  heavy  or  ligbt.  Hakes 
lockstitch.     Makes  repairs  ne&t  and  quick.  Sells 
on  sigbu   $1  prepaid,   Agentii  getting  rich. 
CA.Uyerfl  Co.,  6326  Lezlatfton  ATe..Cltlcago,  ni.' 
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Farm  Notes 


Farm  Advertising  for  Results 

RECENTLY  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  a  day  with  an  expert  on  farm 
advertising,  a  man  who  has  closely 
studied  practical  advertising  and  its  relation 
to  farm  sales.  Attended  by  remarkable  suc- 
cess, he  has  practised  the  principles  which 
he  now  advocates- 

In  discussing  publicity  on  the  farm,  this 
authority  divided  the  subject  into  (1) 
local  advertising,  (2)  correspondence  adver- 
tising, (3)  periodical  advertising  and  (4). 
show  and  sale  advertising.  He  prefaced  this 
classification  by  briefly  touching  upon  the 
need  of  advertising  by  the  young  farmer  in 
establishing  a  reputation  and  gaining  a 
patronage.  He  said,  "Many  fail  to  get  re- 
sults from  advertising  because  they  do  not 
take  into  consideration  that  the  advertise- 
ment simply  attracts  attention  and  elicits 
inquiry  from  the  prospective  buyer,  and  that 
making  the  sale  is  a  subsequent  process  for 
which  the  advertisement  is  seldom  respon- 
sible. In  general,  the  usefulness  of  ads. 
designed  merely  to  make  sales  is  limited  and 
confined  to  a  short  period." 

The  Roadside  Billboard 

My  host  then  reviewed  the  advantages  of 
the  roadside  billboard,  which  may  consist  of 
an  attractive  board,  fitted  with  a  sash  to 
protect  notices  from  the  weather,  that 
furnishes  a  cheap  and  effective  method  for 
gaining  the  attention  of  those  who  pass  the 
farm.  On  the  board  shovild  be  placed  up-to- 
date  notices  of  crops,  seed,  stock,  etc.,  for 
sale. 

Correspondence  advertisements  include 
post-cards,  letter-heads,  business  cards,  en- 
velopes, circular  letters  and  catalogues,  all  of 
which  afford  excellent  means  of  locating  and 
interesting  prospective  purchasers.  Post- 
cards especially  are  inexpensive  mediums  of 
publicity,  as  are  also  letter-heads  and  en- 
velopes, which  may  be  illustrated  with  a  good 
picture  of  the  farm  or  some  special  animal 
of  exceptional  quality.  The  letter-head 
should  be  exclusive,  preferably  plain,  not 
overdone  by  an  excessive  use  of  printers' 
ink  and  carrying  only  brief  statements  of 
facts  which  will  interest  prospective  buyers. 

L.etter-Heads  Indicate  Standards 

The  letter-head  is  really  the  criterion  by 
which  your  correspondents  will  judge  you,  so 
let  it  exhibit  premier  quality,  indicative  of 
superiority.  The  catalogue  shovild  corre- 
spond in  excellence  to  the  letter-head — it 
should  show  quality,  accuracy  and  deal  with 
facts,  omitting  superfluous  statements  and 
avoiding  the  use  of  superlative  adjectives 
which  always  arouse  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
good  customers. 

The  general  trend  of  the  experts'  remarks 
concerning  periodical  advertising  favored 
ads.  in  thoroughly  reputable  and  reliable 
agricultural  papers.  He  advises  the  beginner 
in  advertising  with  limited  capital  to  use  the 
small  ad.  frequently  inserted,  rather  than  a 
large  ad.  run  only  occasionally.  The  novice 
should  also  preferably  use  the  classified  ad., 
which  is  closely  read  by  prospective  pur- 
chasers and  offers  publicity  at  a  minimum 
rate. 

Use  Reputable  Periodicals 

Regarding  the  selection  of  a  periodical  in 
which  to  advertise,  he  urges  the  beginner  to 
carefully  investigate  the  status  of  the  pub- 
lication, to  ascertain  whether  the  paper  is 
read  by  the  kind  of  people  he  desires  to 
reach,  whether  it  is  read  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  justify  his  advertising  in  it,  whether 
its  readers  are  financially  able  to  appreciate 
and  purchase  his  product  and  whether  they 
are  located  near  enough  to  the  advertiser  so 
that  transportation  charges,  or  differences  in 
soil  and  climate,  more  particularly  as  re- 
gards seeds  or  plants,  will  not  prevent  oi 
handicap  negotiations. 

For  the  breeder  of  live  stock,  fair  and 
show  exhibits  present  profitable  opportunities 
for  advertising.  The  publicity  consequent  to 
the  winning  of  a  blue  ribbon  is  of  inestimable 
importance  to  the  breeder.  My  enthusiastic 
entertainer  spoke  in  this  wise,  "The  adver- 
tising value  of  exhibiting  at  shows  and  com- 
peting for  prizes  even  when  none  of  the 
best  prizes  are  won  has  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  Very  often  the  fourth  or  fifth 
prize  animal  will  find  a  ready  purchaser, 
while  the  first-prize  animal  may  be  held  at 
such  a  price  as  to  prohibit  its  sale.  There 
are  many  buyers  who  are  looking  for  animals 
and  products  which  have  quality,  yet  are 
not  in  the  blue-ribbon  class.  There  are 
many  instances,  which  might  be  cited,  to 
show  where  those  who  have  competed  for 
prizes  in  the  big  shows  and  won  no  place  at 
all  have  yet  received  greater  returns  in 
advertising  than  the  entire  cost  of  entering 
the  show7  It  is  worth  something  to  be  in 
first-class  company,  even  though  you  are  not 
distinguished  by  a  prize  ribbon." 

Essentials  in  Advertising 

In  concluding  our  interview,  this  success- 
ful exponent  and  advocate  of  farm  adver- 
tising emphasized  the  necessity  of  improving 


appearances  on  the  home  farm  as  the  initial 
step  m  the  advertising  campaign.  Buildings 
should  be  maintained  in  good  condition,  the 
trees  trimmed,  the  lawns  mowed,  the  fences 
painted  and  a  general  ship-shape  tidiness 
should  prevail.  Endeavor  to  have  your  farm 
set  the  pace  for  your  district  as  regards  time 
of  planting  and  harvesting,  premier  yields, 
best  live  stock  raised,  and  the  like. 

Make  an  efficient  use  of  the  roadside  bill- 
board ;  provide  inviting,  attractive  letter- 
heads; neat,  interesting  post-cards,  and 
reliable  catalogues ;  answer  all  inquiries  im- 
mediately and  comprehensively,  and  practice  a 
system  of  "follow  up"  advertising.  Ads.  in 
periodicals  simply  attract  customers,  sub- 
sequent correspondence  or  visitation  must 
make  the  sales.  Finally  keep  everlastingly 
at  it ;  keep  your  products  continually  before 
the  public  eye ;  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
salable  products  to  attract  continuous  sales  ; 
keep  constantly  before  you  one  objective 
point,  to  raise  a  product  of  excellent  quality 
and  to  realize  from  its  sale  a  fair  profit. 

G.  H.  Dacy. 


A  Unique  Corn-Crib 

NOT  far  from  Sequim,  Jefferson  County, 
Washington,  a  farmer  with  an  inventive 
mind  has  a  most  unique  corn-crib.  The 
country  around  Sequim  was  at  one  time  cov- 
ered with  giant  cedar  and  fir  trees,  which 
were  cut  down  and  floated  to  sawmills.  There 
yet  remain  many  of  the  stumps  of  these 
monsters  of  the  forests.  The  stumps  are 
about  twelve  feet  high,  being  cut  at  that 
height'  by  woodsmen  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  resin  and  pitch  in  the  stump. 

Now  the  country  produces  fine  grain  and 
once  in  a  while  a  field  of  corn  is  grown  by 
some  farmer  who  has  emigrated  from  the 
Middle  States. 

One  man  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  a 
big  cedar  stump  near  his  barn.    The  stump 


stood  thirteen  feet  high  and  was  ten  feet  in 
diameter  and  hollow.  The  diameter  inside 
this  cedar  stump  was  about  seven  feet.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  stump  was  a  big  hole, 
large  enough  to  let  a  black  bear  pass  through. 

In  the  stump  was  placed  a  floor  of  wet 
clay  which  when  dry  was  as  hard  as  cement. 
The  big  hole  was  made  over  into  a  door 
with  a  scoop  gate.  As  the  corn  was  haujed 
in  from  the  field  the  buskers  threw  it  into 
the  top  of  the  stump,  and  when  filled  a 
board  roof  was  made  to  keep  out  the  rain.  By 
placing  four-foot  sticks  of  cord-wood  at  in- 
tervals in  with  the  corn,  air  space  for  ven- 
tilation was  made. 

This  queer  corn-crib  holds  about  one  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain. 

Mrs.  Gail  H.  Fickle. 


A  Cure  for  Grumbling 

AN    English   machinist   now  residing  in 
Nebraska  recently  remarked  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  Farm  and  Fireside  reader : 

"You  fellows  out  here  think  you've  got  a 
hard  time  in  dry  years,  but  you  ought  to  live 
in  old  England  a  while  and  see  real  living — 
then  you'd  appreciate  the  West.  Talk  about 
working  for  a  dollar  per  and  meals  thrown 
in — over  there  it's  eighty  cents  a  day  and 
furnish  your  own  eating.  I  was  a  machinist 
and  got  ninety  cents  per  and  it  looked  big, 
too. 

"You  often  hear  of  the  English  having  five 
meals  a  day — yes,  and  they're  mostly  tea  at 
that.  Two  of  them  are  tea  and  bread  or  its 
equivalent.  The  other  three  won't  equal  one 
of  your  common  nothing-on-the-table  meals. 
On  Sundays  we  did  let  ourselves  out  a  bit 
and  had  a  substantial  meal,  but  not  up  to  a 
Western  hard-year  visitor's  repast.  You  say 
you  haven't  time  for  a  garden  or  can't  raise 
one— did  you  ever  really  try?  I'm  raising- 
one — a  little  five-by-four-rod  affair  by  the 
windmill.  We've  vegetables  a-plenty  and  sell 
some  at  times. 

"Back  home — it's  still  home,  though  I've 
been  here  six  years  now — I  worked  ten 
hours  a  day  and  took  care  of  a  garden 
besides,  not  a  big  one,  just  forty-eight  by 
twelve  yards,  growing  simply  cool-climate 
vegetables,  such  as  onions,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  the  like.  Tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  melons  were  from  the  green- 
houses. Here  you're  free  to  use  a  garden- 
spot  and  don't  have  to  manure  it ;  there  I 
gave  three  dollars  for  my  garden-plot  and 
about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
manure.  The  poor  gardeners  get  carts  for 
the  young  ones  and  send  them  out  to  help 
clean  the  streets,  and  many  are  the  fights 
I've  seen  over  a  bit  of  manure.    Horses  have 


their  place,  but  more  labor  is  done  by  hand 
than  it  is  here,  and  saving — well,  you  people 
are  spendthrifts  beside  them 

"And  hogs — say,  I'd  like  to  see  the  folks 
out  here  take  care  of  hogs  the  way  the  Eng- 
lish do.  You  think  just  to  dump  in  the  corn, 
all  they'll  eat,  and  pour  the  trough  full  of 
slop  is  quite  enough  or  even  doing  a  little  too 
much,  but  the  folks  who  can  afford  a  pig- 
sty with  a  hog  in  it  in  England  where  I 
came  from  are  somebodies,  and  the  hogs 
are  kept  just  like  one  of  the  family.  The 
hog-house  has  two  rooms — bed  and  dining 
room — and  each  one  is  slicked  ap  every  day. 

"Feed?  No  corn;  that  was  a  novelty  used 
sometimes  in  chicken-feeding.  Vegetables 
were  boiled  and  all  mixed  together  by  hand. 
Mr.  Pig  was  supposed  to  live  well,  and  he 
did,  too,  as  we  needed  the  lard — a  big  item 
in  the  daily  bill  of  fare. 

"Now  you  complain  about  going  behind,  so 
many  dull  times,  nothing  to  sell  and  a  thou- 
sand other  excuses  for  poor  management  and 
doing  things  the  wrong  way  What  do  you 
suppose  I  saved  in  seven  years  over  there, 
knowing  we  raised  a  thrifty  family,  had  that 
job  and  raised  the  garden  ?  We  left  with 
one  hundred  dollars.  You  grumble  at  hard 
dry  years,  but  have  you  ever  noticed  those 
that  go  away  from  here  very  often  come 
back?  Why?  Well,  this  is  the  only  place 
I've  ever  heard  of  where  people  make  a 
living  on  seven  hours  a  day  in  the  field  and 
five  days  to  the  week.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  raise  more  chickens,  milk  more  cows,  hope 
for  the  best  and  hang  on.    Then  you'll  win 

out."  C.  BOLLES. 


Corn-Cob  Mulch 

CORN-COBS  make  a  splendid  mulch  for 
blackberries  and  raspberries.  Strew  the 
cobs  plentifully  about  the  plants  and  between 
the  rows.  They  will  choke  out  the  weeds, 
keep  the  ground  moist,  fertilize  the  plants, 
and  afford  a  good  footing  for  getting  about 
in  the  berry-patch.  A  light  layer  of  cobs 
should  be  added  every  fall  to  take  the  place 
of  those  which  have  decayed  during  the 
previous  season.  O.  E.  Crooker. 


The  Farmer's  Daily  Diary 

SOMEHOW,  I  have  found  it  advisable  for 
the  past  seven  years  to  keep  a  daily  diary. 
Maybe  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  curiosity, 
but  if  it  is,  I  must  be  a  curiosity  myself.  I 
must  admit  it  takes  a  lot  of  time,  but  I  feel 
like  it  was  a  necessity,  otherwise  I  would 
not  take  the  time  to  keep  it  going.  The  time 
worked  by  the  farm-hands  is  kept  at  the  top 
of  the  page  in  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
special  events  of  the  day  are  put  in  large 
^vriting  at  the  top  of  the  page  also,  thus  it 
it  very  little  trouble  to  find  any  important 
event  of  the  year.  The  daily  diary  has 
settled  several  disputes  of  the  work-hands' 
time.  By  referring  to  its  pages,  I  can  quickly 
tell  what  was  done  on  that  day,  or  any  other 
day  for  that  matter.  One  incident  I  well 
remember  was  a  year  or  two  ago.  The 
weather  had  been  pretty  and  warm  for  some 
time,  and  our  neighbors  were  beginning  to 
plant  corn.  Father  got  "in  a  rush,"  but  I 
assured  him  that  it  was  too  early  yet,  but  he 
insisted,  so  I  went  and  got  five  diaries, 
averaged  up  the  time,  and  found  we  had 
eight  or  ten  days.  Others  planted  over  and 
we  did  not,  but  we  would  have  had  to  do  so 
if  we  had  not  consulted  our  diary. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 


Learn  About  Bees 

IT  IS  an  easy  matter  to  give  instructions 
for  the  successful  management  of  bees  and 
quite  another  thing  for  the  amateur  to  carry 
out  the  instructions.  I  note  that  successful 
bee-men  recommend  starting  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness on  a  small  scale,  and  this  certainly  is 
good  advice. 

A  person  who  has  never  handled  bees  is 
sure  to  meet  with  problems  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness that  require  good  judgment  to  solve. 
Such  problems  may  have  been  explained  in 
bee  literature,  but  some  judgment  is  re- 
quired to  apply  the  theoretical  knowledge. 

I  remember  once  losing  a  good  colony  of 
bees  from  the  depredations  of  the  bee-moth. 
This  might  have  been  avoided  if  I  had  dis- 
covered the  trouble  in  time,  but.  the  lack  of 
experience  with  the  bee-moth  was  responsible 
for  my  failure  to  discover  worms  in  time  to 
save  the  bees.  A.  J.  Legg. 


A  Fire-Kindler 

nPHE  best  fire-kindler  I  have  ever  used  is  a 
*  miner's  lamp,  or  small  torch,  which  costs 
fifteen  cents,  wherever  they  are  sold.  Filled 
with  kerosene  and  the  wick  placed  high,  it 
will  burn  for  two  hours  with  a  large,  steady 
flame.  It  takes  but  a  match  to  light  it  and 
burns  but  a  small  amount  of  oil  even  if  left 
to  burn  entirely  dry.  Placed  under  a  stove 
grate  with  its  spout  projected  up  to  the  fuel, 
it  will  light  up  coal  in  five  minutes  with 
only  a  small  handful  of  kindlings.  It  saves 
time  in  lighting  the  fire,  besides  matches, 
oil  and  kindling.  It  is  very  useful  as  well 
in  lighting  fires  out  of  doors,  in  brush-heaps, 
and  the  like,  where  it  is  generally  so  hard 
to  get  a  fire  started.  A  little  care  is  need- 
ful, or  else  its  own  heat  and  the  heat  of  the 
fast-generating  fire  will  melt  the  solder  from 
its  joints  and  so  make  it  worthless. 

Paul  R.  Strain. 


Dig-ging  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake  for 

Genasco 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

What  is  the  first  and 
greatest  thing  to  expect 
of  a  roof? 

Stay  waterproof. 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
is  Nature's  everlasting 
waterproofer;  and  that  is 
what  Genasco  Roofing  is 
made  of.  It  gives  lasting 
protection. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  keeps 
roof-seams  watertig-ht  without  ce- 
ment,  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

Gives  an  attractive  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  Roofing 
(mineral  or  smooth  surface)  with  Kant- 
leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Write 
for  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  In  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section  Genasco  Model  Roofing 


iSBWSggggM  crushed^  Ouar.. 


_^   Lake  Asphalt 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  I-aUe  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Burlap 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


A  Leading  Woman  s  Magazine 

WITHOUT  COST 


The  Woman's  World  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  magazine  ever  printed  for  the 
money;  in  fact,  is  superior  to  many 
magazines  selling  for  more  than  this.  It 
is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but 
its  columns  are  full  of  the  choicest  litera- 
ture that  money  can  buy.  The  contents 
of  the  Woman's  World  are  selected  with 
a  view  of  entertaining  and  educating  its 
readers.  It  is  a  big  value  at  a  low  price. 
Every  farmer  in  the  country  should  take 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
Woman's  World  without  cost  in  connec- 
tion with  Farm  and  Fireside. 

You  can  get  the  leading  medium-priced 
woman's  publication  for  two  whole 
years  without  cost  by  extending  your 
own  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  one  year. 


Botb  for 

50  cents 


Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year 

regular  price  50  cents 

Woman's  World,  two  years 

regular  price  50  cents 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


SKUNK 


M.  J. 


We  buy  Skunk.  Mink,  Musk- 
rat  and  all  other  raw  fare  at 
highest  market  prices,  and  give 
liberal  assortments  and  "A 
square  deal"  to  everyone. 

  Price-list  free. 

JEWETT  &  SONS,  Redwood,  N.  Y.,  Dept*  7 


HARLEY  DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 

TEOXJSANBS  of  men  to-day  ride  Har- 
ley-Davidson  Motorcycles,  and  qo 
where  they  want  to  in  one-fifth 
the  time  a  horse  would  take— at  a  cost 
of  one-tenth  cent  per  mile.  They're  built 
for  comfort  and  service:  run  easily, 
smoothly  and  quietly. 

Write  for  our  attractive  booklet, 
**Th6  Har  ley -Davidson  on  the  Farm". 
:  Harley-Davidson  €5^^^  A  St, 

Motor  Co..  ^»  Milwaukee, 

^      ,Wis.  ; 


steel  Shingles,  Tightcote 
Sal  vanized,  last  a  LHetimc 


Parcels  Post 


(SALVANIZEt) 


'  HERE 


Edwards  Tightcot© 
Galvanizing  means 
that  each  and  every  one 
of  our  steel  ehingles  is 
dipped  in  molten  zinc 
after  the  shinele  is  cut 
out.  Edges  as  well  as  sides 
are  completely  protected  by  our  heavy  galvaniz- 
ing?. Last  three  times  as  loug*  as  sheets  with  raw 
edges  exposed  to  rain  and  snow 

Edwards  Interlocking 
''Reo"  Steel  Shingles 

Anybody  can  put  on  an  Edwards  Roof.  Only  ham- 
mer and  nails  required. 

Write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Catalog  No.  1153,  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Guaran* 
ty  Bond,  which  insures  every  Edwards  '*REO'*  Steel 
Shingle  Eoof  against  destruction  by  lightning  for  all 
time. 

Special  Cash  Money-Making  Proposition  for  on© 
man  who  writes  for  it,  in  each  community. 

Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  qaoto 
you  cost  of  an  Edwards  Eoof,  freiglit  prepaid. 
(^9)         THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
110S-115S  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lugest  Maaubotoxers  o<  Steel  Boo&og  Material  In  the  Wtnld. 


Save  25^ 


Per  Dollar 
On  Feed  ■ 


Feed  the  cob  with  the  com— it's  better— cheaper 
—it  gives  bull*  as  well  as  nutrition— aids  digestion 
—fattens  stock  quicker — produces  more  milk. 

Feed  Mills 

grind    easiest  and 
quickest.  Sturdily 
constructed — last  a 
lifetime  —  will  grind 
ear  com  and  all  kinds 
of    small    grain.  We 
have  priced  these  mills 
very  low  to  ensure  big 
sales.     Write  to-day  for 
catalogue  and  low  prices. 

Hew  HoLUNO  Macvine  Co., 

BOX  44  ,  NEW  HOLUNO,  PA. 


P 


For  the  real  truth  about 


Write.  Mason.  Fen  wick  &  X.a\i  rence 
608  F.  Street  Wa  hlngton,  D.  C. 

Established  Fifty  Tears.  I  sc'ul  lioollet  FREE 


PJ&  T*  I?  M  T  €:  SECURED  OB,  FBB 
M    B     El  B    9  KETXTRIfEI). 

Free  report  as  to  patentability.   liliietruted  Gnide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  WanieJ.  sent  free. 
VICTOK  J.  EVAXS  A-  CO..   WASlUJiKToS.  D.  C. 


PATENT 


SECURED    OR    FEE  RETURNED. 

Free   Patent  Bonk,  Selling   Guide  and 
List  of  Btivers  and  Manufattnrers  of 
Inventions.    Adrico  Free.    .Send  sketch. 
FARNKAM  &  SUES,  Atlys.,  562  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATFNTS  I^o"'  to  (^ET  Everv  .Dollar 
A  .^^11-1^  luj   y^j^jj.  Invention  is' Worth. 

Send  S  cents  stamps  for  new  12S  page  book  of  Vital 
Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  IjACEY.  Dept.  49,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


i^end    sUetc'h    or  model 
for     FREE  .*.E.\RCII. 
Books,    .\dvloe.    Searches    and      IL'  ¥7^  | 
Big    I.lst    of    Inventions     Wanted      T  iV  Xli  C 
Wxtion  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


W'S  your  muscle  ;  good, 
eh?  And  your  nerve; 
good,  too  ? 

How  strong  is  one 
farmer,  anyway ;  not  so 
very,  but  hitch  up  all 
the  farmers  into  one 
team,  and  hook  the 
traces  onto  most  any 
kind  of  a  load,  and  it 
will  move. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a 
"fool  farmer"  said  we 
ought  to  have  rural  de- 
livery of  mail.  The  city 
man  had  his  mail  deliv- 
ered at  his  door  every 
day  :  why  not  the  farmer  ? 

He  kept  pounding  away  at  his  idea.  He 
seemed  to  have  very  little  strength,  but  the 
first  thing  we  knew  his  tribe  had  increased. 
Those  who  came  to  laugh  remained  to  boost, 
until  to-day  we  have  a  wonderful  system  of 
delivery  which  reaches  millions  of  farm 
homes  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  land. 

No  picture  of  a  farm  is  complete  without 
that  little  white  box  on  a  post  by  the  front 
gate. 

Brother,  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  the 
time  when  we  had  to  drive  from  two  to  ten 
miles  to  the  post-office  everj'  Saturday  to 
get  the  week's  accumulation  of  mail,  and 
then  find,  as  we  sometimes  did,  that  letters 
from  our  friends,  notifying  us  of  sickness 
and  death  of  loved  ones,  had  lain  in  the 
office  all  week,  and  we.  in  our  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  had  not  been  able  to  pay  them  the 
last  sad  rites  of  respect  and  reverence  ? 

No  matter  what  its  cost,  we  must  have 
the  rural  mail.    We  know  it  is  cheaper  to 


have  one  man  do  the  running  to  the  office 
than  for  ninety-five  or  a  hundred  to  do  it. 
If  necessary,  the  most  of  us  farmers  would 
be  willing  to  cut  down  on  our  army  or  navy 
to  have  the  rural  mail,  although,  of  course, 
we  all  know  that  our  navy  does  us  farmers 
a  great  deal  of  good  (?). 

When  you  run  the  mower,  do  you  just 
cut  a  foot  at  the  end  of  the  cutter-bar,  or 
do  you  cut  a  full  swath  ? 

Suppose  your  hired  man  would  drive  your 
team  around  and  around  the  fi.eld,  just  cut- 
ting a  foot  at  a  time,  what  would  you  say 
to  him  when  you  found  it  out  ?    I  wonder. 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  your  hired  men 
are  doing.  They  are  doing  it  to-day,  they 
did  it  yesterday,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  it  until  you  tell  them  to  stop  and  until 
you  say  it  loud  enough  that  they  must  hear. 

The  machine  is  making  a  lot  of  noise ;  in 
addition,  a  brass  band  is  going  along  the 
road  with  a  big  poster  which  reads  "Penny 
Postage  for  Letters."  This  helps  to'  take  his 
attention,  and  he  doesn't  hear  you.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  make  a  noise  he  will  hear,  and 
you  can  do  it. 


A  Pierce  Boiler  will  give  you  less 
trouble  than  any  one  of  your  stoves 
and  more  heat  in  all  your  rooms  at  less 
cost  than  all  your  stoves  put  together. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  steam  and  hot  water  heat.? 
Do  you  know  the  shortcomings  of  hot  air?  Do  you  know  the 
kind  of  heat  you  should  have  right  now  in  that 
cold  house  of  yours  and  how  simple  a  matter  it 
is  to  put  in  an  up-to-date,  money  and  labor  saving 
equipment — an  equipment  that  will  keep  your 
cellar  cool  for  the  storage  of  vegetables  but  will 
keep  every  nook  and  corner  of  your  house  warm 
in  the  severest  winter  weather?  We  have  written 
a  book  on  the  subject  which  every  farmer  should 
read.  It  tells  in  simple,  non-technical  language 
all  you  need  to  know  about  heat  for  a  house.  Send  for  it  today. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO.,  264  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Showrooms  in  principal  cities 


What 
Heat 

for  your 
House? 


A  Rfimer  for  ibe^niBi 
wlio  is  sbnut  to  tmiM 

olil  bouse  comfniabte 


Boilers  and  Radiators 


Pierce  Boilers  and  Radiators  have  made  good  in 
over  200.000  homes  during  the  past  35  years — made 
good  in  fuel  .saving,  freedom  from  repairs,  and  in 
furnishing  adequate,  healthful,  clean  heat.  There 
is  a  Pierce  Boiler  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 
The  one  shown  here  is  the  "Touraine" — one  of 
200  styles.  Our  booklet  will  tell  you. 


No  one  farmer  can  stop  this  sort  of  thing, 
because  back  of  the  noise-machines  and  the 
dust-machines  are  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  express  companies,  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  wholesale  mail-order  houses  ;  but 
if  you  and  I  get  together,  and  all  get  into 
the  game  at  once,-  we  can  stop  it,  and  stop  it 
quick. 

What's  the  use  for  a  man  to  drive  around 
a  field  and  cut  off  half  a  swath,  what's  the 
use  for  our  mail-man  to  drive  over  his 
route  every  day,  and  haul  half  a  load  ? 

Ever  have  the  experience  of  roads  a  foot 
deep  and  the  package  seven  miles  away  at 
the  express  office?  Wouldn't  you  have 
given  a  dollar  gladly  to  save  your  team  that 
drive  ? 

Ever  need  a  repair  in  harvest-time  when 
days  mean  dollars,  and  you  could  'phone  to 
the  dealer,  but  he  couldn't  send  it  out  by  the 
mail-man,  "because  he  couldn't  send  it  out 
by  the  mail-man"  ? 

Do  you  want  the  parcels  post?  Why  do 
you  want  it?  Is  your  reason  worth  twenty- 
five  cents  to  you  ? 

Some  of  us  look  at  the  repairs  item,  some 
want  to  send  eggs  or  truck  to  town  to 
customers  direct  like  they  do  in  the  more 
advanced  countries  of  the  world,  Belgium 
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December  1st,  a  time  of  year  each  one  can 
do  his  Own  butchering  to  best  advantage. 

Each  member  of  the  company  has  to 
furnish  a  beef  delivered  at  the  butcher's 
place  of  killing  and  also  has  to  go  after  his 
own  share  of  the  meat  after  the  killing. 

After  butchering,  each  carcass  is  weighed 
and  the  partner  furnishing  it  given  credit 
with  that  number  of  pounds  of  meat.  The 
butcher  then  divides  the  meat  into  sixteen 
equal  parts  by  weight  and  to  each  member 
a  part  of  the  various  cuts  as  near  as  possible. 
Each  partner  is  charged  with  his  share  of 
the  meat,  and  if  he  does  not  come  and  take 
it  away,  it  is  his  individual  loss.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  a  settlement  is  made  by  figur- 
ing the  dressed  meat  at  a  fair  average  price 
for  the  season,  and  those  that  have  received 
more  than  they  furnished  have  to  pay  the 
difference.  If  the  beeves  are  furnished  this 
year  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  (A,  B  and 
C)  up  to  the  sixteenth  man,  or  P,  then  next 
year  the  order  is  reversed,  and  we  commence 
with  P,  the  sixteenth  man,  and  run  backward. 
The  butcher,  for  his  pay,  gets  the  hide  and 
offal.  Every  farming  community  might  well 
be  organized  into  a  beef  club. 

There  might  be  one  in  every  school  dis- 
trict. Its  benefits  are  that  it  furnishes  its 
patrons  with  fresh  meat  through  the  heated 
part  of  the  season  ;  it  also  furnishes  the  best 
meat  at  a  reasonable  price.  Lately  we  have 
figured  our  dressed  meat  at  five  and  one-half 
cents.  If  beef  clubs  were  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception,  it  would  make  an  improve- 
ment in  the  cattle-market  in  the  farmers' 
favor.  A.  S.  Watson. 


and  Switzerland,  some  want  it  to  get  books 
from  the  state  libraries :  I  care  not  what 
your  reason  for  wanting  it,  if  you  would 
give  a  quarter  to  have  it  established. 

A  quarter  is  a  big  enough  piece  of  money 
that  any  of  us  will  know  we  have  spent  it, 
and  will  take  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
that  is  what  counts. 

Here's  the  plan,  endorsed  by  the  editors  of 
this  paper  and  the  editors  of  all  the  leading 
farm  papers,  who  are  every  one  with  us  and 
for  us :  let  us  each  one  buy  a  quarter's 
worth  of  stamps  and  write  an  even  dozen 
letters,  sending  one  every  day  that  Congress 
is  in  session,  beginning  with  the  opening  day 
of  the  next  session,  demanding  of  our  rep- 
resentative that  he  give  us  an  adequate  par- 
cels-post law. 

We  have  the  cooperation  of  editors  repre- 
senting considerably  over  a  million  farmers, 
and  that  is  enough  to  do  the  work. 


A  million  letters  a  day  piling  up  on  the 
desks  of  our  friends  at  Washington  will 
start  things,  to  moving. 

Have  you  got  a  quarter?  Will  you 
spend  it  ? 

What  you  say  in  your  letter  doesn't  much 
matter,  just  tell  your  congressman  you  want 
parcels  post,  and  want  it  now,  and  be  sure, 
whatever  else  you  say  or  don't  say,  that  you 
sign  your  name,  and  then  after  it  write  in 
good  big  letters  so  he  won't  make  any 
mistake,  "FARMER." 

Let's  n  have  some  other  class  of  citizens 
coming  out  after  a  year  or  so  and  claiming 
that  he,  she  or  it  was  responsible  for  giving 
the  country  parcels  post. 

You  and  I  who  get  down  into  the  dirt  and 
do  the  work  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  eat  are  surely  entitled  to  our 
share  of  the  good  things,  we  are  certainly 
due  to  have  every- 
thing which  will  I  J.  I, 
make  our  lot  less  '  ' 
hard  and  unpleas- 
ant. 

There  is  only 
one  way  we  can 
ever  secure  the 
things  which  are 
ours  by  right ; 
that  is  to  get 
together  and 
demand  them. 

An  appeal  like  this  is  appearing  in  all  the 
leading  farm  papers  during  this  week. 
Brother,  join  with  us,  help  to  boost  for  par- 
cels post,  and  help  yourself  at  the  same  time. 

Ernest  Merrill  Rodebaugh. 


A  Farmers'  Beef  Club 

IN  OUR  district  here  in  Missouri  there  has 
been  successfully  running  for  some  time 
an  organization  called  "The  Farmers'  Beef 
Club."  We  have  been  members  for  eight 
years.  Occasionally  a  member  will  move 
away  and  make  a  vacarffcy,  but  there  is  al- 
ways half  a  dozen  ready  to  fill  that  place. 
Our  company  is  composed  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, one  of  which  is  the  butcher.  We  com- 
mence business  about  August  1st,  and  kill  a 
yearling  (heifer)  every  week.  This  brings 
our  season  (sixteen  weeks)  to  a  close  about 


Windmill  or  Wind-Turbine 

*  READER  of  Farm  and  Fireside  in  a  windy 
*»  section  of  Kansas  wishes  to  know 
whether  a  very  large  wind-turbine,  con- 
trolled by  vane  and  installed  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  would  not  be  a  good  and  cheap  means 
of  power.  He  proposes  to  store  up  the 
energy  in  the  form  of  compressed  air. 

This  western  farmer  is' right  in  his  idea 
that  the  force  of  the  wind  is  a  very  economi- 
cal source  of  power,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  build  a  turbine  that  will  convert 
this  force  into  driving-power.  The  man  who 
developed  the*  shape  of  blades  on  modem 
steel  windmills  performed  something  over 
two  thousand  different  experiments  before 
he  determined  the  most  efficient  shape  of 
blade.  The  result  of  these  laborious  and 
expensive  experiments  was  to  very  much  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  steel  windmill  from 
tne  old-fashioned  wooden  wheel.  However, 
the  windmill  is  a  very  inefficient  source  of 
power,  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  large 
wheel,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  or  even 
more  in  diameter,  in  order  to  get  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  power.  The  average 
farmer  is  not  a  good  mechanic,  he  does  not 
understand  the  principles  involved  in  the 
design  of  an  efficient  windmill  and  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  he  is  more  apt  to 
spend  more  money  and  energy  trying  to  de- 
velop a  machine  of  this  kind  than  he  would 
spend  in  buying  an  efficient,  well-made  steel 
wheel  from  an  honest  manufacturer.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  wiser  for  a  farmer  to  keep  on 
with  his  farming,  get  the  greatest  profits 
that  he  can  out  of  his  crops  and  then  use 
these  profits  for  buying  machinery  from  a 
.man  who  is  in  the  business,  always  being 
very  careful  in  doing  his  buying  to  see 
to  it  that  he  gets  a  first-class  article  for 
his  money  and  that  he  does  not  pay  an  ex- 
cessive price.  There  are  many  honest  manu- 
facturers of  windmills  who  turn  out  good 
goods.  One  can  protect  himself  by  getting 
prices  from  a  number  of  different  manufac- 
turers before  buying.    Howard  W.  Rilev. 


Liberty  for  the  Boys 

OOMETIMES  when  the  farm  is  handed  over 
'-^  to  the  boys  "the  old  man"  becomes  a 
silent  partner,  sharing  in  all  but  the  work; 
at  other  times  he  becomes  a  useless  fossil, 
ignored  all  around,  to  his  bitterness  of  heart. 
I  have  seen  old  men  whom  the  infirmities  of 
age  had  made  childish,  or  a  little  mentally 
weak,  shifted  to  poor-house  or  asylum,  to  eat 
out  their  hearts  in  vain  longings  for  home  or 
the  useful  life  of  freedom  and  independence 
they  once  led,  seldom  visited  by  the  cold- 
hearted  children,  dying  at  last  of  sheer  hope- 
lessness before  their  time.  Often  the  farm 
is  deeded  over  to  the  sons,  who  by  reckless 
management  or  excesses  cause  the  farm  to 
be  sold,  with  all  its  life-long  associations, 
and  the  old  man  is  driven  to  live  in  town,  or 
far  away  "from  the  loved  situation,"  whose 
every  spot  holds  some  memory  of  brighter 
vanished  days.  He  wanders  up  and  down 
disconsolately  over  the  hot,  noisy  streets, 
"And  the  pavement  stones  resound,  as  he 
totters  o'er  the  ground,  with  his  cane."  The 
eager  questions  of  the  town-living  old  men 
in  the  spring  about  springing  flowers,  grow- 
ing crops,  etc.,  shows  where  their  hearts 
lie  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  sordid  hurry  of  the 
city  !  Far  better  for  the  old  man  if  he  can 
sit  in  a  chair  at  evening  in  happy  content, 
and  watch  the  men  stacking  fragrant  hay, 
the  cows  coming  up  to  be  milked,  hear  the 
birds  singing  and  the  hens  clucking  all  about 
him,  with  the  dog  lying  rt  his  feet,  and  the 
cat  upon  his  knee,  while  the  air  is  laden — 
not  with  the  odor  of  dirty .  streets  and  stale 
cabbage  and  choked  sewers,  but  with  the  hum 
of  bees  and  the  varied  scents  of  forest  and 
field.  Clifford  E.  Davis. 
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IF  A  man  should  come  along  and  tell  you  that  the 
United  States  produced  more  weather  per  acre  than 
any  other  country,  you'd  just  laugh.  That  was  what 
I  did,  when  a  man  explained  to  me  to-day  that  this  was 
the  meteorological  headquarters  of  the  world.  The  man 
was  a  government  scientist,  and  looked  disgusted.  Any- 
body ought  to  know  how  it  happened,  he  said,  that  we 
were  the  boss  weatheratium  of  all  creation,  the  central 
ofifice  and  main  distributing  agency  for  the  really,  hon- 
estly, actually  biggest  business  there  is. 

"You  see,"  said  the  high-browed  party  who  was  telling 
about  it  and  was  grieved  that  his  disquisition  should  be 
regarded  as  humorous,  "folks  mostly  know  less  about 
things  in  proportion  as  they  talk  more  about  them.  The 
weather  is  the  fine  illustration.  Almost  nobody  knows 
anything  worth  while  about  weather,  and  yet  it's  a 
subject  on  which  science  is  putting  a  lot  of  dots  these 
times.  But  what  do  people  talk  so  much  about?  They 
greet  you  in  the  morning  with  'good-morning,'  when  it 
probably  isn't  a  good  morning  at  all ;  they  talk  about  the 
weather  all  day,  and  wind  up  at  evening  with  'good- 
night,' whether  it  is  or  not. 

"They  never  bother  to  find  out  what  is  known  about 
weather,  but  almost  everybody  insists  on  believing  a  lot 
of  stuff  that  isn't  true,  and  that  everybody  ought  to 
know  isn't.  They  watch  the  new  moon  with  prodigious 
concern  to  know  whether  an  Indian  could  hang  his 
powder-horn  on  it.  Half  of  them  claim  that  if  he 
could,  it's  going  to  be  a  dry  month;  the  other  half  is 
just  as  certain  that  the  rule  works  the  other  way,  and 
that  the  powder-horn  hanger  moon  is  a  wet  one;  and 
each  crowd  will  explain  that  it's  right,  because 
it  never  saw  the  sign  fail !  No,  not  even  once ! 
-  "All  these  old  weather  superstitions  of  the 
moon  and  the  hickory-nut  shucks  and  the  corn- 
husks,  however,  are  more  reasonable  than  the 
firm  confidence  that  millions  of  people  have  in 
weather  predictions  at  long  range  by  almanac 
fakirs  who  assume  to  forecast  the  year's  weather 
in  time  to  give  you  a  complete  twelve-month 
schedule  in  advance.  One  of  these  solemn 
frauds  can  keep  at  it  for  forty  years,  handing 
out  his  nonsense,  and  getting  more  and  more 
people  to  taking  him  seriously.  If  he  gets  one 
guess  approximately  right  every  month — and 
he  would  be  a  wonder  if  he  managed  not  to  do 
that  much — then  he's  established  as  a  prophet. 

The  Nonsense  of  It 

**1^UT  let  the  Weather  Bureau  slip  up  three 
.  13  days  in  that  same  month  on  its  twenty- 


Uncle  Sam's  Weather 

By  Judson  Welliver 

earnest  about  it.  They  were  sincerely  disgusted  with 
the  weather   man.     They  didn't  know  any  better. 

My  scientific  friend  told  me  how  it  happens  that 
Americans  are  always  growling  about  "did  you  ever 
see  such  a  climate?  Always  something  different;  can't 
tell  what's  going  to  be  passed  out."  Well,  he  says  we 
talk  that  way  because  we  actually  do  have  that  sort  of  a 
climate.  It  is  more  varied  and  changeable  than  any 
other;  and  the  now  accepted  scientific  explanation  of  it 
relates  to  the  topography  of  this  North  American  con- 
tinent. Here  is  the  way  he  told  it,  reducing  his  poly- 
syllabic and  mystifying  language  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator : 


■N 


North  America  a  Theater 

ORTH  America  is  the  meteorological  theater  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  You  understand  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  the  two  hemispheres,  as  to  weather; 
they  are  as  independent  as  if  they  belonged  to  dififerent 
planets.  But  in  either  hemisphere  the  weather  scheme 
is  a  great,  related  whole.  A  man  who  could  have  before 
him  every  morning  complete  reports  of  weather  con- 
ditions all  over  this  northern  hemisphere  could  make 
forecasts  that  would  be  a  wonder. 

"Now,  those  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions  that 
make  variations   in   weather  are  caused   by  clashes 
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justified,  more  of  it  entirely  without  reason.  But  what- 
ever its  imperfections,  the  fruit-growers  of  California 
and  Colorado;  the  ship-owners  of  both  coasts,  the  Gulf 
and  the  Lakes;  the  orange-raisers  of  Florida;  the 
wheat-growers  of  the  middle  valley— all  of  them  have 
learned  how  much  of  saving  they  can  effect  by  taking 
the  advice  of  old  Probs.  Just  let  the  proposition  be 
seriously  advanced,  of  doing  away  with  the  weather- 
forecasting  service,  and  there  would  be  a  yowl  like  unto 
that  which  the  community  exuded  from  its  system  when 
it  got  wise  to  the  strangle  hold  that  the  plotters  had  on 
Doc  Wiley. 

None  the  less,  the  enemies  of  the  weather  service  are 
more  active  than  ever  before,  and  they  are  carrying  on 
a  persistent  campaign,  directed  especially  against  Willis 
L.  Moore,  chief  of  the  service.  Professor  Moore  has 
been  head  of  the  bureau  for  sixteen  years ;  the  service 
itself  is  about  forty  years  old,  and  was  first  managed 
by  the  War  Department,  and  transferred  some  twenty 
years  ago  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  Moore  was  first  bitterly  attacked  about  ten 
years  ago  by  a  New  York  newspaper,  whose  attacks 
have  recently  been  reprinted  and  widely  circulated  by 
his  enemies.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  in  brief  that  this 
newspaper  conducted  a  weather-forecasting  business 
of  its  own.  It  maintained  an  agent  at  the  Weather 
Bureau  oflice  in  Washington,  who  was  permitted  to  copy 
all  the  data  telegrams  as  they  came  in  and  forward 
them  to  his  home  oftice.  These  enabled  the  newspaper's 
private  forecaster  to  make  his  own  forecast,  and  beat 
the  government  to  it  by  «everal  hours. 

So  long  as  this  arrangement  continued,  all 
was  fine  weather.  But  some  other  metropolitan 
newspapers  discovered  that  weather  was  news, 
and  also  asked  the  same  privilege  of  advance 
information.  It  became  apparent  that  all  must 
be  treated  alike ;  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  let 
a  lot  of  them  do  what  a  single  one  had  been 
permitted  to  do,  because  the  place  would  be  all 
cluttered  up  with  scurrying  reporters  copying 
cipher  messages;  there  would  be  an  amateur 
forecaster  working  in  every  big  newspaper 
office,  forecasts  wouldn't  agree,  and  the  service 
would  lose  everybody's  confidence. 


four-hours-in-advance  forecast,  based  on  actual 
knowledge  of  the  whole  world's  general  atmos- 
pheric and  meteorologic  conditions,  and  they'll  be  out 
holding    conventions,    denouncing    the    service  and 
demanding  that  it  be  abolished.   Now,  isn't  that  funny, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it?" 
It  did  seem  a  bit  that  way. 

"The  Weather  Bureau  experience  tables  show  that 
it  goes  wrong  just  about  one  day  in  ten.  That's  the  fact, 
not  the  dope.  We  hear  a  fine  ascending  and  crescendo 
roar  about  each  tenth  day;  but  who  ever  mentions 
approvingly  the  other  nine,  when  the  forecast  makes 
good?" 

Sure  enough,  who  does? 

"But,"  proceeded  the  luminary,  "these  eccentricities  of 
an  unappreciative  and  ungrateful  public  could  be  over- 
looked, if  folks  wouldn't  get  the  notion  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  makes  the  weather.  Yes,  they  do.  Of  course, 
they  know  better,  if  they'd  only  think;  but  they  don't 
think;  they  just  think  they  think.  The  joke  about  a 
weather  bureau  that  'couldn't  make  better  weather  than 
this'  is  passed  along  in  all  its  varied  forms,  till  it  sinks 
into  the  spongy  consciousness  of  people,  and  they  get 
to  forgetting  that  it  was  intended  merely  to  be  a  joke. 
The  feeling  that  somehow  the  weather  bureau  that 
predicts  the  weather  has  something  to  do  with  causing 
it  is  perfectly  natural,  and  it  is  really  responsible  for 
most  of  the  fault-finding  about  the  weather  service," 

That  sounded  rather  foolish,  but  next  day  it  rained. 
The  forecast  had  predicted  the  rain.  There  was  a  game 
scheduled  for  the  world's  championship  series  that  day, 
and,  meeting  some  friends  who  had  intended  to  go,  I 
was  edified  to  hear  them  turn  loose  an  eight-cylinder 
grouch  against  the  weather- forecaster ;  not  because  he 
had  guessed  it  right,  but  because  he  "might  have  done 
a  blamed  sight  better !"  That  line  of  talk  was  facetious 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  but  those  fans  were  dead 


Why  Not  be  Fair? 


between  different  currents  of  air;  generally  speaking, 
between  the  cold  currents  that  flow  generally  from  the 
northwest  and  the  warm  currents,  or  bodies  of  air, 
from  the  more  southerly  regions.  The  fullest,  freest 
opportunity  for  the  northern  cold  air  and  the  southern 
warm  air  to  mix  up  in  big  bulks  is  the  best  guaranty  of 
lively  weather  conditions. 

"The  business  of  forecasting  weather  is  more  difficult 
and  uncertain  here  than  in  other  countries.  True,  our 
weather  service  does  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
world;  but  that  is  because  it  has  the  largest  area  of 
observation,  the  best  meteorological  scientists  and  the 
most  experience." 

Weather  from  Everywhere 

WEATHER  reports  come  to  the  United  States  service 
from  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  Arrange- 
ments with  the  governments  of  Russia,  Japan,  Britain, 
Germany,  the  Mediterranean  countries,  Mexico,  Canada, 
etc.,  make  it  possible  to  gather  in  by  cable,  wire  and 
wireless  daily  data  from  Irkutsk  and  Vladivostok. 
Shanghai  and  Seattle,  Berlin  and  Bangkok,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  St.  Paul,  Guam  and  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and 
the  Azores,  Iceland  and  Hawaii,  all  send  in  their  obser- 
vations. Medicine  Hat  nods  cheerfully  to  Santiago  as 
their  figures  are  marshaled  into  place  on  the  huge 
Mercator  chart  of  the  north  half  of  the  world  that 
places  the  daily  weather  story  under  the  skilled  eye  of 
the  chief  forecaster  at  Washington. 

Altogether,  it's  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  the 
world,  this  which  the  United  States  has  organized  in 
cooperation  with,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  all  the  world. 
Of  its  commercial  value  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is 
not  at  all  perfect;  indeed,  of  late  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  vast  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  it  .more  or  less 


So  Professor  Moore  issued  orders  that  all 
must  be  treated  alike  and  that  the  one  paper 
which  had  been  enjoying  special  privileges  must 
lose  them. 

Thereupon  that  newspaper  went  on  the  trail 
of  Moore,  and  it  has  been  there,  at  intervals, 
ever  since, 

A  congressional  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Littlefield 
of  Maine,  made  a  big  sensational  investigation  of  all 
these  charges  five  years  ago,  and  six  of  the  seven  com- 
mitteemen— Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — signed 
a  report  completely  exonerating  Moore  and  commending 
his  work.  The  seventh  was  Mr.  Littlefield  himself,  who 
made  a  minority  report  excoriating  Moore.  The 
majority  report  was  accepted  by  Congress,  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Wilson  and  all  the  authorities,  and  Moore 
stuck  to  his  job. 

The  weather  service  costs  the  government  about 
$1,500,000,  a  year.  Considering  the  vast  expense  for 
telegraph  service,  salaries,  equipment,  etc.,  that  does  not 
seem  a  large  or  extravagant  sum.  Whether  there  has 
been,  as  charged,  a  deterioration  from  former  standards 
of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  actual  forecasting  work,  I 
cannot  say  further  than  to  mention  that  the  bureau's 
own  experience  sheets  indicate  that  the  predictions  grow 
more  accurate  year  by  year. 

This  is  attributed  to  larger  experience  and  a  wider 
field  of  observational  data,  ■ 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  certain.  Whether  the 
Moore  management  shall  be  vindicated  or  not,  folks  are 
going  to  make  an  egregious  bull  if  they  get  the  idea 
that  the  weather  service  isn't  worth  the  money. 

The  weather  service  is  not  perfect.  It  ought  to  be 
better,  -and  is  apparently  getting  better.  But  it  would 
be  just  as  sensible  to  talk  about  abolishing  the  Bureati 
of  Chemistry  because  it  developed  a  nasty  cabal  against 
Wiley,  or  to  consider  discontinuing  the  whole  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  because  there  was  a  scandal  over 
the  leakage  of  crop  statistics,  as  to  think  of  decajiitating 
the  whole  weather  service  because  of  some  dubious 
details  in  its  management,  or  because  it  went  wrong  on 
the  weather  last  inauguration  day. 
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The    Road    to  Happiness 

A   Story   of   the   Common  Lot 


By  Adelaide  Stedman 


Author  of  "Poor  Relations," 

Chapter  I. 


"Miracle,"  "Intellectual  Miss  CI 


arendon, 


Etc. 


lORMAN  NORRIS  and  Jacob  Jordan 
regarded  each  other  across  the  gorgeous 
width  of  the  Taylor  library. 

"A  fifteen-minute  wait  is  always  a  sad 
wrench  to  my  self-esteem,"  Mr.  Jordan 

 remarked.   "I'm  inclined  to  think  that  Miss 

Frances  wishes  us  any  place  but  here."  His  manner  was 
so  composed  that  it  was  evident  that  no  real  doubts 
annoyed  him. 

"I  dare  say  an  invitation  implies  a  welcome,"  Mr. 
Norris  retorted  dryly. 

Jacob  Jordan  laughed,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
other's  bluntness. 

"My  dear  Norris,  why  do  you  persist  in  regarding  us 
as  we  should  be  instead  of  as  we  are?  I'd  be  in  a 
continuous  slough  of  despond  if  I  expected  any  young 
girl  to  mean  in  the  evening  what  she  said  in  the 
morning." 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  consulted  it  languidly. 
"Half-past  eight.  My  time  ought  to  be  limited.  I'm 
due  at  the  reception  to  Judge  Lowell  at  the  Lawyers' 
Club  at  ten-thirty.  I  don't  believe  I'll  make  it."  Sud- 
denly a  pleasant  thought,  which  evidently  relieved  him, 
lit  his  eyes.  "You  will  be  going  too,  won't  you?"  he  ended. 

"Yes.    All  of  the  members  are  expected  to  attend." 
The  lawyer  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Jordan,  evi- 
dently reading  his  mind.  Their  glances  met  and  clashed. 
Both  understood  that  they  were  rivals 
and  that  the  battle  was  on  between 
them;  but  they  merely  went  on  talk- 
ing disconnectedly  of  trivial  things. 

Meanwhile,  up-stairs  in  Frances's 
dainty  blue  boudoir,  she  and  her 
mother  were  watching  the  maid  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilette. 

"All  right,  Marie,"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed presently.  "I  won't  need  j'ou 
again  this  evening.  I  can  unfasten 
this  dress  myself." 

Mrs.  Taylor  watched  the  maid  out 
of  the  room.  "You're  entirely  too 
lenient.  You'll  spoil  her,"  she  re- 
marked. ♦ 

"Well,  I  like  to  be  spoiled  mj'self," 
Frances  replied,  smiling. 

"Hurry,"  her  mother  exclaimed,  as 
the  girl  rose  slowly.  "Mr.  Jordan  is 
not  a  man  to  be  kept  waiting  long." 

"Or  Mr.  Norris,  either,"  her  daugh- 
ter answered  wickedl}',  fully  aware 
of  her  mother's  preference  for  the 
former. 

"You  are  a  lucky  girl  to  have  two 
such  admirers  during  your  first  sea- 
son." Mrs.  Taylor  declared  solemnlj'. 

Frances  smiled  at  herself  in  the 
long  cheval-mirror.  For  some  reason 
she  could  not  even  explain  to  herself, 
she  never  discussed  "tender  topics" 
with  her  mother. 

"Isn't  it  unfortunate  that  they  both 
should  call  the  same  evening?"  the 
older  woman  went  on. 

The  smile  on  the  pretty  face 
looking  into  the  mirror  broadened. 
"I  asked  them  to,"  she  answered 
serenely. 

Her  mother  started,  but  dared 
make  no  retort.  She,  in  her  worldly 
wisdom,  knew  that,  to  men,  Frances's 
greatest  charm  was  her  gaj'  artless- 
ness,  and  she  feared  to  spoil  it. 

"You  go  down  a  while,"  the  girl 
suggested.  "I'll  follow  presently, 
when  I've  pinned  on  some  flowers." 

Again  her  mother  hesitated,  desir- 
ing to  speak,  but  she  contented  her- 
self with  a  brief  "Very  well,"  and 
left  the  room. 

Once  alone,  Frances  carefully  dried 
the  stems  of  two  sprays  of  flowers 
which  stood  in  a  silver  vase  on  her 
dressing-table.  Happily,  she  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other — exquisite 
orchids  from  Jacob  Jordan ;  soft  pink 
roses,  small  but  deliciously  fragrant, 
from  Mr,  Norris — her  usually  laugh- 
ing brown  eyes  very  sweet.  It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to 
be  loved,  and  she  knew  instinctively  that  she  had 
awakened  that  sentiment  in  the  two  men  waiting  below. 
Utterly  oblivious  of  time,  she  stared  at  herself  in  the 
clear  glass,  indulging  in  a  girlish  day-dream,  wondering 
if  the  delightful  excitement  she  felt  was  "falling  in 
love;"  absolutely  unconscious  that  the  very  fact  that  she 
had  the  coquettish  desire  to  have  both  men  together  and 
to .  watch  their  jealous  tactics  argued  that  she  was 
still  quite  "fancy  free,"  whatever  she  thought  to  the 
contrary. 

Slowly  she  tried  each  bouquet  against  the  pale  blue  of 
her  gown,  not  sentimentally,  but  carefully  considering 
which  became  her  best.  Finally  the  pink  roses  nestled 
securely  at  her  waist,  and  she  hurried  down-stairs,  very 
gay,  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  devoutly  thanking  kind 
Mother  Nature  who  had  given  her  curly  brown  hair,  a 
fresh  red  mouth  set  with  dimples  and  a  skin  as  creamy 
white  as  the  petals  of  a  calla  lily. 

With  her  entrance  into  the  library  the  atmosphere 
became  strained.  Mrs.  Taj'lor  adroitly  slipped  into  a 
chair  beside  Norman's,  leaving  his  rival  free  to  talk  to 
Frances,  and  Jacob  Jordan  was  not  the  man  to  neglect 
such  an  opportunity.  Very  soon  he  and  Frances  were 
chatting  animatedly,  while  Norman  sought  for  answers 
to  Mrs.  Taylor's  babble  while  he  tried  vainly  to  decide 
whether  he  should  be  encouraged  because  Frances  had 
worn  his  flowers,  or  dejected  by  the  fact  that  she  was 


all  too  evidently  interested  in  Mr.  Jordan's  conversation. 
However,  the  object  of  his  envy  was  not  satisfied, 
either.  The  things  he  wished  to  say  to  Frances  could 
not  be  said  in  company.  Therefore,  when  ten  o'clock 
struck,  he  rose  with  no  special  reluctance. 

"I'm  sorry,  Miss  Frances,"  he  apologized,  "but  I  have 
to  go  and  'give  honor  where  honor  is  due.'  Judge 
Lowell's  reception,  you  know."  His  words  were  for  the 
girl,  but  his  eyes  were  on  Mr.  Norris,  holding  a  mute 
question. 

Norman  looked  at  Frances  regretfully,  preparatory  to 
rising,  also.  He  had  not  had  a  dozen  words  with  her, 
and  suddenly  as  he  looked,  a  trifle  embarrassed  by  his 
gaze,  she  obeyed  one  of  those  impulses,  which  have  no 
motive,  but  lead  to  incalculable  results.  She  bent  her 
face  over  the  pink  roses,  and  held  it  so  for  a  long 
minute.  To  a  lover,  that  was  a  signal,  a  wonderful  bid 
to  hope,  and  palpitantly  obeying  its  summons  Norman 
said  with  forced  calmness :  "I  don't  think  I'll  go  after 
all,  Jordan.  I'll  never  be  missed  in  such  a  crush,  and  I 
detest  functions." 

The  words  were  simple,  but  their  effect  was  electric 
Jacob  Jordan  glanced  rapidly,  from  one  to  another,  not- 
ing Frances's  flush,  Norman's  smile  and  Mrs.  Taylor's 
compressed  lips.  In  her  expression  he  foynd  reassur- 
ance. She  was  evidently  his  ally,  and,  realizing  this,  as 
he  left  there  was  a  piquing  lack  of  uneasiness  in  his 


She  had  not  heard  one  word,    in  a  flash  all  of  Norman's  ardor  died  out' 


manner,  which  made  Frances  wonder  a  little  if  she 
could  have  mistaken  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Taylor  preferred  the  aristocratic  Mr.  Jordan, 
with  his  inherited  wealth  and  his  polished  manner,  to 
Norman,  just  ten  years  from  a  farm,  who  was  only  then 
succeeding  in  making  an  enviable  place  for  himself  as 
a  lawyer;  and  she  did  not  disappoint  the  former's 
expectations.  For  fifteen  minutes  after  his  departure 
she  kept  the  conversation  general,  and  would  have 
continued  doing  so  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  if 
friendly  chance  had  not  intervened,  taking  the  form  of 
a  sudden  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Taylor,  which  made 
her  leave  the  room  rather  precipitately,  her  daughter 
thought. 

"Poor  Daddy  has  stayed  at  his  office  every  night  this 
week,"  she  told  Norman.  "I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  man !" 
then  suddenly  she  found  it  difficult  to  continue,  for  in 
his  eyes  was  an  adoring  look,  a  look  which  spoke  louder 
than  the  longest  love  speech.  She  felt  her  cheeks  man- 
tling in  betrayal  of  her  self-consciousness. 

"You  wore  mj'  flowers,"  he  whispered.  The  girl 
started.  "Don't  be  afraid,"  he  went  on  hastily.  "Just 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  have  made  me  very  happy. 
Any  little  mark  of  your  favor  gives  me  fresh  courage. 
I — I  won't  take  too  much  for  granted.  All  I  want  to 
know  is  if  I  may  ask  your  father  for  permission  to  try 
and,  perhaps,  with  his  favor  and  yours,  win  you?"- 

Five  minutes  before  the  girl  had  not  known  her  own 


mmd,  now  she  heard  herself  murmuring,  with  his 
impetuous  words  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  "You  had 
better  ask  Mother." 

Norman  was  in  desperate  earnest.  "Do  you  mean  that 
I  may  hope  ?"  he  questioned,  catching  her  hands. 

Her  only  answer  was  an  excited,  happy  little  laugh, 
then  she  was  caught  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  looking 
down  at  her  small  brown  head,  almost  prayerfully 
happy,  while  she  regarded  him  with  eyes  aglow  with 
excitement.  She  had  not  intended  to  act  so,  but  now  she 
was  strangely  glad. 

"Darling."  he  murmured,  "I  can't  tell  you  what  I'd 
like  to  say  in  words.    I — I  love  you  so !" 

"Are  we — are  we  engaged  ?"  she  whispered  with  bated 
breath,  her  face  alight  with  #hat  seemed  love. 

"If  you  care?" 

"I'm  very  happy.    Is  that  caring?" 
Suddenly  the  man  released  her  tenderly,  while  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes.    "You  child!    Are  you  sure 
that  your  father  will  consent?" 

The  girl  laughed  softly,  and  with  a  little  sigh  of  con- 
tent allowed  him  to  put  his  arms  about  her  again. 

"I'm  going  to  begin  telling  you  family  secrets  sdready. 
Father  does  what  Mother  wants  him  to — and  Mother 
can  be  managed !   So  you're  quite  safe  !" 

The  man's  face  sobered  a  little  at  this  naive  avowal, 
but  broke  into  a  smile  again,  as  she  ended  with  a  hushed 
little  laugh.     "Aren't  we  wicked?" 

"Not  unless  happiness  is  wrong," 
he  answered.  "I  didn't  think  a  girl 
as  sweet  and  unworldly  as  you 
existed  in  this  sordid  town.  I  hardly 
dared  to  hope  for  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

"Mr.  Jordan  was  foolish  to  go 
away,  wasn't  he?"  she  questioned. 

"And  I  was  supremely  sensible  to 
stay." 

"I  liked  3'our  staying — the  way  you 
did,"  she  confessed.  "It  showed  that 
I  was  more  important  than  an  old 
reception !"  With  the  words  her  face 
transfigured  with  a  sudden  happy 
thought.  "Oh,  just  think  of  the  won- 
derful one  Mother  will  give  to  an- 
nounce our  engagement!  Won't  it 
be  fun?" 

"You  know  I  detest  formal  affairs." 
"Gracious,  3'ou'll  suffer  for  the  next 
few  months !  There'll  be  just  shoals 
of  them !"  She  laughed  delightedly 
as  he  groaned.  "There'll  be  presents 
— and  a  trousseau — and  our  pictures 
in  the  papers — we'll  have  to  run  away 
from  the  reporters !  Oh,  I  do  think 
that  being  engaged  is  going  to  be 
lovely.    Really,  Mr.  Norris — " 

"Mr.  Norris?"  he  stopped  her. 
"\^"hy,  Frances !" 

Shyly  she  smiled  at  him.  "I— I'll 
have  to  get  accustomed  to  calling 
you — by  your  first  name.  We're  not 
very  well  acquainted,  are  we — Nor- 
man?" The  delicate  roguishness  of 
her  manner  was  indescribable. 

With  such  talk  the  first  blissful 
hour  passed,  then,  as  Mrs.  Taylor 
still  did  not  return,  Norman  reluc- 
tantly remembered  the  proprieties. 
"I  must  go,  dear,"  he  said. 
"I  love  to  hear  that  sorry  note  in 
your  voice  because  you're  going  to 
leave  me,"  Frances  confessed.  "Every 
girl  I  know  will  be  jealous  of  me. 
I'm  the  first  one  to  get  engaged  this 
season — and  to  such  an  important 
man,  too !" 

Norman  laughed.  "Well,  as  soon 
as  your  father  and  I  have  arranged 
affairs,  you  can  announce  the  great 
news  that  I've  won  the  sweetest  little 
girl  in  all  New  York." 

He  was  holding  her  hand  and  look- 
ing down  at  the  small  white  fingers. 
"Shall  the  pledge-ring  be  a  solitaire, 
dearest?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  twinkling,  winking  one ! 
I'll  wear  it  the  very  next  time  Mr.  Jordan  comes  to  call !'' 
Norman  regarded  her  speculatively.    "Why  do  you 
speak  especially  of  Jacob  Jordan?"  he  inquired. 

"I  hope  you're  not  stupid,"  she  retorted  gaily,  "but  you 
surely  are,  if  you  don't  know  that !    Silly  old  dear, 
wanted  to  buy  me  an  engagement-ring,  too !" 

She  spoke  with  the  joyous  triumph  of  a  child,  and  le 
him  into  the  hall.   There  the  real  good-bys  were  spoken, 
then  Norman  left,  under  the  spell  of  his  happiness. 

Born  and  bred  on  a  farm,  he  had  grown  up  simply. 
The  homely  virtues  and  the  rigid  morals  of  the  country 
were  his.    To  him,  marriage  was  the  great  crisis  of  life, 
to  be  approached  reverently  and  tenderly;  to  be  endured, 
for  better  or  for  worse  all  one's  life. 

Happily  he  pictured  Frances  receiving  her  mother's 
embraces  and  loving  counsels,  then  dreaming  awake  far 
into  the  night  perhaps,  as  he  intended  doing. 

He  walked  down-town  to  his  hotel.  Space  was  noth- 
ing. No  mere  car  or  taxi  could  contain  his  transcendent 
happiness.  With  a  great  and  everlasting  love  kindling 
in  his  heart,  he  needed  to  see  the  moon  and  stars  in 
the  great  blue  vault  of  the  sky;  he  needed  to  see  the 
eternal  beauties  of  the  night,  God's  beauties,  and  to 
forget  the  little  things  men  make  and  destroy. 

In  the  Taylor  home,  a  tired  woman  called  her 
daughter  to  her  as  soon  as  she  bounded  up  the 
stairs.  Running  into  her  mother's  room,  the  girl 
halted  at  the  sight  of  her  pale  face  and  red-rimmed  eyes. 
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"Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter, 
Mother?"  she  exclaimed  in  alarm. 
"Nothing.  Just  a  sudden  headache," 
"I  think  I  have  a  cure  for  it!"  the  girl 
caroled,  a  little  uncertain,  but  altogether 
joyous.  "Oh,  Mother,  I  hope  you'll  like 
my  news!  I'm  engaged  to  Norman 
Norrisl" 

As  if  the  words  were  really  a  remedy, 
to  Frances's  intense  amazement,  a  great 
wave  of  relief  swept  over  her  mother's 
face. 

"Thank  heaven !"  she  exclaimed  devoutly. 
Chapter  II. 

Two  weeks  from  the  momentous  night  of 
her  engagement,  Frances  had  her  big 
engagement  dinner.  She  and  Norman  had 
lived  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  ever  since 
the  announcement  of  her  betrothal  had 
appeared.  Norman  had  meekly  submitted 
to  the  deluge  of  entertaining,  because  he 
knew  that  his  little  fiancee  reveled  in  every 
function,  and  he  hated  to  interfere  with 
her  unalloyed  happiness.  It  annoyed  him 
that  he  was  so  restless  and  disturbed  at 
the  situation.  Frances  was  gay  and  lov- 
ing. What  more  could  he  ask?  What 
more  did  he  want?  Nothing,  he  told  him- 
self repeatedly,  but  nevertheless  the  feel- 
ing of  vague  unrest  remained. 
■  At  half -past  six  on  the  evening  of  the 
dinner  Mrs.  Taylor  swept  into  her  draw- 
ing-room looking  angry  and  upset. 

"Jenkins,"  she  exclaimed  to  the  butler, 
who  was  passing  through  the  room  with  a 
big  box  evidently  containing  an  engage- 
ment present ;  "I  can't  understand  why  the 
flowers  for  the  table  haven't  come.  Tele- 
phone the  florist  immediately." 

"He  was  here,  ma'am,"  the  man  an- 
swered imperturbably,  "and,  asking  your 
pardon,  ma'am,  he  said  he  couldn't  brin^ 
the  decorations  until  the  back  bills  were 
paid." 

Mrs.  Taylor  started,  but  managed  to  say 
haughtily,  "Such  insolence !  I  hope  you 
obeyed  my  orders  about  tradespeople  and 
sent  him  to  Mr.  Taylor." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  did — and  he  just  sent 
word  that  the  flowers  will  be  here,  but — " 

Suddenly  Frances's  voice  sounded  from 
the  hallway.  "Oh,  Mother  is  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.   Thank  you,  Marie." 

"That  will  do,  Jenkins,"  Mrs.  Taylor 
murmured  hastily,  just  as  her  daughter 
entered  the  room.  "Why  are  you  so  late?" 
she  demanded,  but  not  sharply,  for  the 
girl's  blooming  face  mollified  her. 

"That  wretched  dressmaker  kept  me 
standing  and  standing,  and  then  I  waited 
for  samples  of  all  my  gowns  for  my  wed- 
ding book."  She  took  a  small  package 
from  her  muff  and  patted  it  appreciatively. 

"Well,  hurry  now,"  her  mother  com- 
manded, "or  people  will  be  arriving  before 
you  are  dressed." 

"Oh,  I  just  love  this  rush  !"  her  daughter 
exclaimed,  the  pink  in  her  cheeks  deepen- 
ing, and  her  eyes  shining.  "There  is  no 
use  in  pretending,  I  do  love  to  be  petted 
and  entertained,  and  see  my  picture  in 
the  -papers  with  accounts  of  how  pretty 
and  young  I  am  ]" 

"That's  only  natural;  but  you  must 
hurry  now,  Frances!  Norman  will  be 
coming — ' 

"Norman  is  here,"  exclaimed  that  gen- 
tleman from  the  doorway.  "Good-evening, 
Mrs.  Taylor.    Well,  Frances  dear!" 

The  girl  ran  toward  him.  His  impetu- 
ous loverlike  greetings  always  delighted 
her;  but  sh^  only  tarried  in  his  embrace 
an  instant,  then  released  herself  hastily. 
"I  must  run  away  now  and  make  myself 
presentable,"  she  explained. 

The  man  frowned.  His  moments  with 
her  never  seemed  to  lengthen.  "Can't  we 
have  at  least  five  peaceful  minutes?"  he 
questioned. 

Frances  looked  at  him  solemnly.  "Do 
you  think  that  I  would  feel  peaceful  when 
I  know  that  I'm  a  sight  ?"  With  a  charm- 
ingly caressing  gesture,  she  put  her  hand 
to  his  forehead  and  tried  to  smooth  out 
the  protesting  wrinkles  as  she  went  on.  "I 
should  think  you'd  like  me  to  look  my 
best.  You  want  people  to  think  that  being 
in  love  agrees  with  me,  don't  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  everything  and  everybody 
comes  before  I  do."  Norman  sighed,  but 
with  the  impatience  gone  from  his  voice. 

The  girl  laughed  triumphantly. 

"Yes — until  we're  married."  She  ran  to 
the  door,  then  paused  there  to  give  him  a 
provoking,  coquettish  look  and  to  continue, 
"After  that,  when  you  want  me  to  do 
anything,  I'll  say,  'Yes,  Norman  dear — 
maybe  I' "  Her  gay,  ringing  laugh  rang 
out  and  she  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  future  son-in-law 
turned  to  each  other  smiling;  Norman  in 
fond  perplexity,  the  mother  in  fond  admi- 
ration. 

"The  dear  child  has  never  had  a  care  or 
a  responsibility  in  her  life,"  she  exulted. 
"Not  a  shadow  has  ever  touched  her  girl- 
ish brightness." 

"She  is  very  light-hearted.  Sometimes 
I  almost  wonder — "  His  words  were  cut 
short  by  the  reappearance  of  the  butler, 
who  came  to  announce  the  earliest  guests. 

Mechanically  greeting  others  and  being 
greeted,  he  watched  the  gradually  forming 
groups :  gorgeous  women  with  hard  faces 
?nd  hard  laughs;  with  sifiooth,  cold  voites, 
or  gushing  hypocritical  toneis  and  men  iii 


whose  eyes  lay  habitual  calculation;  by 
whom  everything  was  reckoned  at  cost. 

When  Frances  rejoined  her  mother  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  and  joined 
instantly  in  the  gay  talk  going  on  about 
her,  it  struck  him  for  the  first  time  with 
unpleasant  force  that  these  people  were 
Frances's  associates.  Abruptly  he  turned 
to  Mrs.  Taylor  with  sudden  speculation  in 
his  eyes.  She  was  the  type  of  woman 
about  whom  everybody  says,  "Have  you  a 
young  lady  daughter?"  Now,  Norman 
noted  her  brown  hair  so  like  Frances's 
and  still  untouched  by  gray,  the  youthful 
lines  of  her  figure,  her  beautiful  face  only 
marred  by  the  harsh  lines  of  the  mouth 
and  the  glitter  which  had  replaced  the 
sparkle  in  her  e/es.  Then,  moving  closer, 
he  heard  a  young  woman  saying  to  her : 

"You  shouldn't  have  been  so  gracious 
to  the  gentlemen  who  called,  if  you  didn't 
want  Frances  to  be  gobbled  up !" 

Then  came  her  answer,  smooth  and 
serene,  spoken  in  a  tone  of  indescribably 
cutting  sweetness : 

"I  trust  I  accepted  the  inevitable  with 
good  grace.    Honey  will  draw  the  bees!" 

The  man  turned  away  in  disgust.  Mrs. 
Taylor  undeniably  belonged  just  where 
she  was,  and  suddenly  the  question  carne 
to  him  of  how  such  a  woman  would  train 
her  daughter  to  regard  the  serious  things 
of  life,  but  quickly  remembered  Frances's 
artless  sweetness  and  put  all  doubts  out  of 
his  head  as  disloyal. 

Presently  he  was  captured  by  one  of  the 
women  and  led  into  the  library  tq  inspect 
Frances's  gifts.  In  a  few  moments  the 
whole  company  joined  them,  except  one 
young  girl,  who  lingered  pensively  sniffing 
the  fragrance  of  a  bunch  of  pink  roses. 
Norman  kept  the  house  supplied  with 
these  blooms,  saying  they  were  his  lucky 
flowers. 

In  a  moment  Frances  appeared,  looking 
as  lovely  as  a  Watteau  picture  in  her  white 
satin  gown,  with  its  soft  drapings  and  a 
bunch  of  the  same  pink  roses  pinned  amid 
the  laces. 

"Amy  dear,  I  saw  you,"  she  explained, 
"and  came  to  ask  why  you  stay  here  so 
'lone  and  lorn'  ?" 

"I — I  just  stopped  to  admire  these 
flowers,"  she  answered  with  evident  em- 
barrassment. "What  beauties  you  have 
on,  Frances  I"  Her  pale  face  with  its  soft 
gray  eyes  looked  very  wistful,  and  a  faint 
sigh  escaped  her  lips.  "All  of  the  girls 
are  wearing  bouquets." 

Frances  understood  her  feelings  per- 
fectly. Timid  Amy  did  not  care  for  the 
flowers,  but  for  the  tribute  they  implied. 
It  was  hard  to  be  without  admirers. 

"Oh,  did  you  forget  yours?"  she  ques- 
tioned sympathetically.  "What  a  shame! 
Take  these.  They  will  harmonize  beau- 
tifully with  3'our  green  gown." 

Hastily  she  dried  the  stems  of  the  roses 
with  her  handkerchief,  twisted  a  bit  of  her 
tin-foil  about  them  and  managed  to 
extract  one  of  her  pins.  "There,"  she 
cried,  holding  out  the  bouquet  with  a 
winning  smile. 

Amy  accepted  it  with  a  delighted  flush 
and  was  just  pouring  out  her  thanks  when 
Norman  entered  the  room. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  familiar  voice!"  he 
remarked  contentedly. 

With  unexpected  tact  Amy  very  soon 
left  them  alone. 

"Have  I  really  got  you  to  myself  for  a 
minute?"  Norman  marveled  with  a  laugh 
of  satisfaction.  "It  was  sWeet  of  you  to 
give  those  flowers  to  that  silly  Miss  Pren- 
dergast.  I  happened  to  be  at  the  door  and 
shamelessly  listened.  I  love  to  see  j^ou  do 
little  kindnesses,  because  it  shows  me  that 
beneath  your  gaiety  you  are — " 

"Blarney!  Blarney!"  Frances  broke  in. 
"Amy  is  such  a  poor,  silly  little  thing  she 
needs  somebody  to  help  her.  The  other 
girls  all  have  sense  enough  to  buy  flowers 
if  no  one  sends  them  any." 

Norman  smiled  and  drew  her  to  a  couch, 
his  manner  very  tender. 

"I  have  something  more  interesting  to 
talk  about  than  Amy.  I  have  had  a  pres- 
ent for  you  for  two  days  now,  but  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  that  I  found  to  give 
it  to  you." 

Slowly  he  took  a  white  velvet  box  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her. 

Frances  looked  at  it  with  dancing  eyes, 
gently  stroking  its  smooth  surface. 

"Oh,  I  just  love  these  darling  boxes! 
It's  some  more  jewelry,  isn't  it?" 

"Open  it  and  see !"  Norman's  voice  was 
vibrantly  happy. 

"I  almost  hate  to,  because  then  the  sur- 
prise will  be  over,  and  I  just  love  the  first 
delicious  thrill  1" 

"Frances,  you're  nothing  but  a  child. 
Go  ahead  !    Open  it." 

Slowly  she  pressed  the  spring,  then 
jumped  up  with  an  excited  cry  of  delight, 
dropping  the  box  and  holding  out  a  string 
of  pearls,  pink-tinted,  lustrous,  exquisite. 
In  an  instant  her  arms  were  about  his 
neck  and  she  was  kissing  him  rapturously 
between  murmurs.  "Qh,  you  darling,  you 
darling!  If  there  was  one  thing  in  the 
world  I  wanted,  it  was  a  string  of  pearls" 
— with  a  fresh  gurgle  of  delight- — "such  a 
string  of  pearls !" 

Norman's  heart  leaped  at  her  naive 
delight.   What  a  privilege  it  was  to  make 
ber,  so  jlikppy,  his  dear,  unspoiled'  little ' 
■  S'f  Ances' ! ' '  A  "  thoiis'Snd  '  hiving  thotigliti 


purged  through  his  mind,  but  all  he  said 
was,  "Then  you  are  pleased  with  it?" 

"I'm  just  wild  about  it !"  She  held  out 
the  gleaming  chain,  nestling  close  beside 
him  and  kissing  him  again.  "Thank  good- 
ness, you  have  such  good  taste,  Norman. 
I'd  have  wept  if  you  had  spent  an  enor- 
mous lot  of  money  for  something  ugly." 

The  sight  of  the  glistening  tear-drops 
still  on  her  cheeks  and  the  sound  of  her 
blissful  voice  forced  some  of  the  throb- 
bing emotion  he  felt  into  words. 

"Frances  dear,  I  couldn't  fail  to  have 
good  taste  in  picking  out  something  for 
you,"  he  said  ardently,  watching  her  face 
bent  over  the  pearls.  "I'm  not  a  man  to 
make  loverlike  speeches,  but  I  think  you 
know  that  you've  been  all  in  all  to  me 
since  the  day  I  met  you.  That's  only  two 
months  ago,  but  it  seems  a  lifetime!" 

Suddenly  Frances  looked  up,  exclaiming 
delightedly.  "There  are  seventy-nine 
pearls  in  it.  I  knew  there  were  over 
fifty!"   She  had  not  heard  one  word. 

In  a  flash  all  of  Norman's  ardor  died 
out  under  the  cold  shock  of  her  words. 
He  felt  almost  sick  with  the  sharp  recoil 
of  emotion. 

Something  in  his  lowering  face  made 
Frances  question  hastily,  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  guiltiness,  "What's  that  you 
were  saying,  dear?" 

Norman  looked  down  into  the  brown 
depths  of  her  eyes,  but  they  gave  him  no 
satisfaction.  "Nothing,"  he  answered 
grimly. 

She  was  convinced  now  that  she  had 
done  something  amiss  and  was  just 
about  to  question  him,  when  she  saw  Jacob 
Jordan  approaching  from  the  library. 

Norman  and  Frances  had  no  more  time 
for  private  conversations,  for  hardly  had 
Mr.  Jordan  vanished  before  Carolina 
Sanford  joined  them. 

A  tall,  gracious  woman,  in  her  late  thir- 
ties, she  was  unmarried,  but  seemed  to 
have  made  the  whole  world  her  family. 
The  girl  had  known  and  loved  her  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  while  to  Nor- 
man she  had  proved  a  fairy  godmother. 

Her  old  attorney,  in  whose  office  Nor- 
man had  worked,  having  died,  she  had 
become  his  first  client,  when  he  started  as 
an  independent  lawyer.  Later  she  had 
made  herself  his  friend,  and  it  was  at  her 
■house  that  he  had  first  met  Frances. 

Now  both  greeted  her  enthusiastically, 
as  she  had  been  away  for  a  month,  and 
this  was  their  first  meeting  since  the 
engagement.  Norman's  ill  humor  melted 
away  under  the  influence  of  her  gentle 
words,  while  Frances  regarded  her  with 
adoring  admiration, 

"And  how  is  the  bonny  little  bride-to- 
be?"  Carolina  questioned  fondly. 

"Spoiled  nicely,  thank  you,"  Frances 
laughed.  "I  never  knew  what  an  impor- 
tant person  I  was  until  I  became  engaged. 
Everyone  is  giving  me  perfectly  wonder- 
ful presents!  Just  look  at  these  pearls 
from  Norman !  Aren't  they  magnificent  ?" 

Carolina  admired  them  heartily,  then 
something  in  the  eager,  animated  face 
above  them  made  her  say: 

"Enjoy  your  pretty  gifts,  dear,  but 
remember  that  you  will  obtain  happiness, 
not  by  having  lovely  things,  but  by  being 
lovely ;  not  by  getting,  but  by  giving." 
Suddenly  she  bent  and  kissed  the  smooth, 
rounded  cheek  so  close  to  hers,  as  she 
ended  with  a  sigh  which  no  one  heard : 
"It  took  a  great  deal  of  suffering  to  teach 
me  that,  but  I  know  it  now." 

"You  are  an  angel,"  Frances  exclaimed 
impulsively,  "and  I  am  a  little  wretch." 
She  presently  excused  herself  to  rejoin 
her  other  guests. 

"Dear^  Frances  !"  Miss  Sanford  smiled, 
watching  the  girl  as  she  walked  away. 
"Love  will  give  her  the  needed  ballast.  I 
expect  to  feel  real  satisfaction  in  your 
marriage,  Norman.  I  can  just  imagine 
what  a  useful,  happy  life  you  are  plan- 
ning together." 

"Well,  the  trouble  is,"  he  hesitated,  a 
sudden  light  dawning  on  his  face,  /'we've 
not  had  much  time — " 

"Making  the  confidential  half-hours 
more  precious  when  they  come,"  she 
smiled,  her  calm  gaze  disconcerting  him. 

As  if  her  words  were  the  key  to  the 
puzzle,  abruptly  he  discovered  the  cause 
of  his  unrest,  the  trouble  that  lurked  at 
the  bottom  of  his  happiness.  He  and 
Frances  had  no  plans !  They  had  never 
had  a  single  serious  conversation!  He 
looked  at  Carolina  with  kindling,  grateful 
eyes.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  set  things 
right,  now  that  he  had  discovered  their 
mistake ! 

When,  a  moment  later,  the  butler  came 
to  announce  dinner,  almost  immediately 
Miss  Sanford's  ^^partner  appeared,  and 
Norman  went  in  search  of  Frances,  but 
not  before  he  had  seen  Mr.  Taylor  hurry- 
ing through  the  hall,  hastily  settling  his 
tie,  his  face  almost  haggard  in  its  uneasi- 
ness and  pallor,  while  Carolina's  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  look  of  tenderest  pity. 

Through  the  long,  brilliant  dinner,  at 
which  no  one  seemed  really  to  eat  much  or 
to  enjoy  what  he  was  eating,  Norman 
watched  Frances,  wondering  how  she 
could  so  enjoy  such  an  artificial  social 
atmosphere  and  longing  for  the  mo- 
ment yvhen  he  could  broach  to  her  tl>e 
'.s,ubject  ■yfhich' was'  n'bW  engfoSsiiig' hiiii.' 
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From  Babylon 

The  Call  That  Brought  Them  on  Thanksgiving 

By  Miriam  Allen  de  Ford 


^OR  a  minute  Martha  went  to  the  kitchen 
window — more  to  dry  her  eyes  unobserved 
than  to  look  at  the  landscape,  which  was 
dreary  enough  at  its  best,  and  worse  than 
dreary  now.  A  long  expanse  of  dry,  brown 
fields,  thinly  powdered  with  the  season's 
first  snow,  stretched  to  Baldhead  Hill, 
where  stood  the  farmhouse  of  John  Cassell, 
their  nearest  neighbor. 

Cassell's  was  stirring  with  life  and  mer- 
riment to-day.  Milly  Cassell  was  home 
from  school,  and  Will  from  college,  and 
both  had  brought  young  friends  with 
them.  Martha  could  see  the  mother  bustling 
about,  the  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney,  all  the  cheerful 
sights  that  mean  a  holiday  at  home.  Her  neighbor's  farm 
was  a  model  one,  the  kind  that  summer  boarders  write  up 
for  the  household  magazines.  There  were  all  the  latest  farm 
appliances,  and  in  the  house  there  were  modern  plumbing, 
electric  lights  and  a  telephone.  Mr.  Cassell  owned  a  small 
automobile ;  Mrs.  Cassell  belonged  to  two  woman's  clubs 
in  Eastwater  ;  their  living-room  was  littered  with  magazines 
and  newspapers.  New  books  that  were  worth  reading  were 
bought  or  borrowed  from  the  library. 

There  were  none  of  these  things  in  Martha's  life.  She 
still  drew  water  from  the  pump,  and  broke  the  ice  on  the 
pitcher  in  winter;  she  seldom  left  the  farm,  and  practically 
never  had  visitors ;  and  the  county  weekly  was  her  slender 
link  with  the  world  outside.  Worst  of  all — and  fresh 
tears  fell  on  the  blue  gingham  apron — her  children  were 
all  far  away :  there  was  no  home-coming  for  them  at 
Thanksgiving,  and  never  would  be. 

Howard  was  in  the  navy :  he  had  left  home  as  soon  as 
he  was  twenty-one.  glad  to  escape  from  the  petty  tyranny 
of  accounting  for  his  everj^  move,  of  explaining  his 
every  word  and  thought,  of  asking  permission,  almost, 
to  breathe.  When  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  neigh- 
bor's daughter,  and  his  father  had  stormed  and  raged 
for  two  days  at  such  ungrateful  audacity, — ''I  have 
trained  you,  sir,  to  be  a  help  to  me  in  my  old  age,  and 
not  to  go  trapesing  off  as  soon  as  you  are  a  man  with 
the  first  pretty  girl  you  take  a  fancy  to  !" — Howard 
had  simply  packed  up,  bade  good-by  to  his  mother  and 
the  girl,  and  gone  to  the  city,  where  he  had  enlisted. 
He  was  chief  petty  officer  now,  and  in  line  for  still 
further  promotion.  The  girl  was  to  join  him  in 
February,  when  next  he  came  ashore,  and  they  were 
to  be  married.  Martha  had  his  letter  safe  in  the 
pocket  of  her  blue  gingham  apron,  but  a  letter,  how- 
ever long  and  loving,  was  not  Howard. 

One  might  have  expected  George  to  go.  He  had  i 
always  had  a  natural  turn  for  machinery ;  the  barn 
used  to  be  full  of  his  contraptions,  jealously  guarded, 
and  carefully  explained  to  the  sympathizing  mother 
only.  But  "Farming's  enough  machinery  for  George," 
his  father  had  decreed :  and  George,  always  rebellious 
-  under  discipline,  had  run  away  from  home.  Martha 
alone  knew  what  the  band  of  white  in  her  dark  hair 
meant— what  sleepless  nights  of  anguish  when  no  word 
came  from  her  boy,  perhaps  in  danger,  perhaps  sick, 
in  that  city  which  the  father  called  always  "Babylon." 
All  had  turned  out  well ;  George  was  a  bridge-builder 
now,  and  successful  ;  but  the  stern  old  father  had 
forbidden  him  the  house,  and  he  was  still  in  Babylon. 

Hilda  went  next — her  only  girl.  It  might  have  been 
foreseen  that  she,  too.  would  long  for  the  wider,  freer 
life  of  the  city,  with  Milly  Cassell  to  encourage  her. 
'"You  study  stenography,"  said  Milly,  "and  go  earn 
your  own  living,  where  your  father  can't  pray  at  you 
and  order  you  around."  There  ha.d  been  a  frightful 
scene.  It  had  never  occurred  to  Ezra  Burr  that  his 
women-folk  could  defy  him  :  his  wrath  had  been  so 
terrible  that  even  the  timid  Martha  had  intervened, 
smuggled  Hilda  off,  with  her  blessing  and  eight  years' 
egg-money,  and  taken  the  blame  herself.  It  had  been 
a  dreadful  winter. 

But  still  there  had  been  always  Dave,  the  baby,  the 
home  body,  the  boy  who  loved  the  farm  and  the 
country  as  he  loved  nothing  else  on  earth  except  his 
mother.  And  now  Ezra  had  driven  even  him  from  home.  Dave 
had  wanted  to  study  agriculture,  to  bring  the  old  place  to 
its  scientific  limit  of  productiveness,  to  make  of  it  a  farm 
like   Cassell's.     His  father  had  sneered  at  him  beyond 
endurance ;  Dave's  temper  had  flared  up,,  and  now  he,  too, 
was  gone.    He  was  learning  all  he  wished ;  but  he  was 
ninety  miles  away,  and  his  mother  had  not  seen  him  for 
a  year. 

And  this  was  Thanksgiving  Day !  Martha  smiled  bitterly 
as  she  looked  at  the  big  stove,  laden  with  turkey  and  squash 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  thought  of  the  mince  and  pumpkin 
pies  in  the  oven  underneath,  of  the  celery  and  cranberries 
already  on  the  table.  What  was  the  good  of  all  this 
mockery,  with  only  Ezra  and  herself  to  stare  at  each  other 
across  the  board  ?  But  Ezra,  arbitrary  as  always,  had 
insisted  that  they  have  the  great  dinner  of  the  old  days — 
even  that  the  extra  boards  be  put  in  the  table,  as  when 
Howard  and  George  and  Hilda  and  Dave  were  all  at  home. 
Did  he  ever  consider  that  it  might  hurt  her  to  remember? 
Martha  wondered.  Was  it  possible  it  did  not  hurt  him  at  all  ? 

Still,  when  Ezra  made  requests,  or,  rather,  gave  orders, 
of  this  sort,  Martha  hastened  to  obey  them,  with  a  sort  of 
anxious  eagerness,  for  Ezra  had  not  seemed  himself  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  she  was  worried.  His  strange 
conduct  had  started  with  a  morning  when  he  had  wakened 
her  at  three  o'clock  by  a  startled  cry,  such  as  she  had  never 
heard  from  him  in  the  thirty  years  of  their  life  together. 
He  had  had  a  bad  dream,  he  explained,  shamefacedly.  He 
had  gone  to  sleep  again ;  but  the  next  morning  he  had  left 
his  work  in  the  fields  to  talk  for  a  long  time  with  John 
Cassell.  This  in  itself  was  disquieting,  for  Ezra  had  always 
held  their  neighbor  in  contempt,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
to  jeer  at  him  and  his  new-fangled  notions.  But  now  inter- 
views with  him  became  frequent,  and  several  times  Ezra 
had  even  hitched  up  and  gone  to  Eastwater,  the  county 
seat,  where  the  trains  came  in.  and  a  town  that  he  had 
always  heartily  despised.  He  had  acted  queerly  in  other 
ways,  too ;  and  yet  he  would  give  no  answer  to  her  pleading, 


questions.  When,  this  very  morning,  she  had  seen  him 
go  oft"  with  Cassell  in  his  automobile,  Martha  knew  that 
something  was  seriously  wrong  with  her  husband. 

The  familiar  bark  of  the  automobile-horn  sounded  out- 
side, and  Martha  hastily  dried  her  eyes  ;  Ezra  hated  to  see 
her  cry.  In  a  moment  she  heard  him  come  up  the  back 
porch — but  someone  sfeemed  to  be  with  him.  The  door 
opened,  and  Martha  was  fairly  lifted  up  in  the  grasp  of 
two  strong  j'oung  arms.    It  was  Hilda  ! 

"I  wrote  Hilda  to  come  home  Thanksgiving,  Martha." 
said  the  father,  gruffly.  "SSemed  like  it  was  a  better  place 
for  her  than  that  den  of  iniquity  where  she  lives  now." 
But  neither  the  girl  nor  her  mother  noticed  his  manner  in 
the  joy  of  being  together  again. 

Half  an  hour  later,  there  was  a  sudden  cheery  whistle 
at  the  kitchen  door,  a  whistle  that  brought  a  catch  to 
Martha's  breath.  And  there  stood  George,  smiling  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  ! 

"I  got  your  letter.  Father,"  he  said,  when  he  had  let  his 
mother  go,  "and  it's  all  right.  We'll  just  forget  what  hap- 
pened and  start  fresh,  sir." 

"Hilda,  help  your  mother  bring  in  the  dinner,"  growled 
Ezra  Burr,  by  way  of  answer,  with  a  queer  little  quiver 
in  his  voice. 

"There's  Billy  Weatherbee !"  exclaimed  Hilda,  suddenly. 
Billy  was  telegraph  operator  and  telephone  "central"  of 
Jordanville  :  he  now  carried  a  bit  of  paper  at  which  he  kept 
looking  with  a  kind  of  awed  pride. 

"It's  a  wireless,  telegraphed  from  the  city,  Mrs.  Burr," 
he  explained,  reverently.    "I  never  saw  one  before." 

Martha  unfolded  the  slip  with  trembling  fingers.  "Have 
Father's  message,"  she  read,  "Florence  and  I  will  be  mar- 
ried in  the  home' parlor  in  February.  Happy  Thanksgiving 
and  love  to  all.    Howard."    She  had  been  wishing  this. 


*The  door  opened 


It  was  Hildal' 


Martha  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  sudden  swift 
fear    as    to    his    sanity.      Ezra    actually    turned  red. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  Florence  was  coming  to  dinner 
to-day,"  he  said.  "Cassell  and  I  will  pick  her  up  on  our 
way  back  with  George's  trunk.  You'll  have  to  wait  dinner 
just  a  bit  longer,  after  all." 

"George's  trunk!"  cried  Martha.  "Is  George  going  to 
stay?" 

"He's  got  the  contract  for  the  new  bridge  at  Eastwater, 
and  that's  a  year's  job,  so  he  might  as  well,"  answered  Ezra, 
ungraciously.  "There's  Cassell  now;  keep  dinner  warm 
till  we  come  back." 

"I  don't  know  what's  come  over  your  father,"  murmured 
Martha,  as  she  carefully  carried  the  dishes  back  to  the 
stove.  Then  she  settled  down  to  half  an  hour  of  tender, 
joyous  talk  with  Hilda  and  George. 

When  Ezra  and  Florence — the  girl  a  trifle  embarrassed, 
but  shyly  charming — finally  appeared,  it  was  with  three  big 
trunks. 

"George  !  Did  you  bring  all  that  ?"  exclaimed  his  mother. 

"No,  Mother,  one's  mine  !"  cried  the  dearest  voice  in  the 
world  ;  and  for  the  third  time  that  day  Martha  was  clasped 
in  the  aians  of  one  of  her  children.  Dave  was  at  home ! 

And  this  time  Ezra  did  not  wait  for  a  question. 

"Dave's  going  to  get  some  lessons  from  Cassell,"  he  said, 
"and  then  we're  going  to  make  the  old  farm  over  into 
something  modern  and  up-to-date,  and  the  house  and  our- 
selves, too.  Do  you  want  a  gas-range,  Martha,  and  a 
telephone  ?" 

But  poor  Martha  could  only  look  at  her  husband  with 
real  terror,  and  remain  in  trembling  silence. 

When  that  bewildering  dinner  was  over,  Ezra  Burr,  the 
stern  Puritan,  reasserted  himself. 

"We'll  wait  the  washing  of  dishes  until  we've  had  family 
prayers,  as  usual,"  he  announced,  harshly,  "and  you'll  all 
take  part  in  silence  and  respect." 

When  all  was  still,  he  opened  the  great,  old-fashioned 
family  Bible,  a  book  more  than  well-known  to  his  children. 


God,   which  caused 
among  the  heathen,' ' 
he  went  bravelv  on  ; 


"But  first  I've  something  to  say  to  you."  he  started,  and 
his  words  took  on  a  sort  of  prophetic  dignity.  "You  all 
know  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I've  gone  back  on 
my  word,  or  you'd  none  of  you  be  here  to-night.  And  I 
owe  the  Lord  and  you  an  explanation  of  why  I've  done  so.. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  dreamed  a  dream.  It  was  more  like  a 
vision  that  came  to  me.«  I  saw  my  children  walking  the 
broad  path  in  that  new  Babylon.  I  saw  them  struggling  to^ 
enter  my  home,  to  escape  from  the  assailings  of  sin,  and 
the  door  was  bolted.  Then  a  voice  out  of  heaven  said  to 
me,  'Ezra  Burr,  j'ou  who  accounted  yourself  righteous  are 
living  in  sin.  Why  do  you  keep  from  these  their  birthright  ?' 

"And  in  my  dream  I  saw  that  the  world  changes.  I  saw 
that  things  are  not  now  as  once  they  were.  I  saw  that 
others  might  know  as  much  as  I  do,  or  more.  I  am  a  proud 
man ;  it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  these  things,  and  to  my 
children :  but  they  are  so. 

"Then  I  dreamed  that  I  tried  to  unbolt  that  door,  but 
something  held  it,  and  I  could  not.  And  caught  in  it  was 
your  mother's  hand,  as  she  stood  there  weeping  and 
pleading  for  her  children. 

"I  awoke  With  the  resolve  to  unbolt  the  door.    I  have 
humbled  myself  to  each  of  you  in  turn ;  I  shall  not  expe 
you  to  lack  respect  for  me  henceforth  because  of  it. 
even  went  for  advice  and  help  to  our  neighbor,  who' 
formerly  I  had  considered  beneath  me.    And  I  humble 
myself  to  the  girl  my  son  Howard  is  to  marry." 

"Xo — not  that !"  cried  Florence  ;  but  Martha  laid  a  gently 
restraining  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"These  things  are  over  now,"  continued  Ezra,  "and  many 
other  things  will  be  dift'erent  in  the  future  from  what  they 
have  been.  But  I  have  saved  you  from  Babylon.  The  Lord, 
Who  is  just  always,  has  been  merciful  to  j'ou  and  to  me." 
And  he  opened  the  great  Bible,  and  read,  in  his  old, 
halting  voice,  "  'When  I  have  brought  them  again  from 
the  people,  and  gathered  them  out  of  their  enemies' 
lands,  and  am  sanctified  in  them  in  the  sight  of  many 
nations  : 

'  'Then  shall  they  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their 
them  to  be  led  into  captivity 
Ezra's  voice  broke  entirely,  but 
'  'but  I  have  gathered  them  unto 
their  own  land,  and  have  left  none  of  them  any  more 
there.'  " 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Ezra  Burr,  Puritan, 
surrounded  by  his  children,  sobbed  aloud. 

But  Martha,  her  heart  too  full  for  tears,  gazed  out 
of  the  window  at  the  snow-laden  sky ;  and  her  whole 
soul  went  out  in  a  glad  p«an  of  gratitude  on  this 
Thanksgiving  Day. 


Just  a  Smile  or  Two 

A  Turning  Worm 

"qee  that  measuring-worm  crawling  up  my  skirt!" 

^  cried  Mrs.  Bjenks.  "That's  a  sign  I'm  going  to 
have  a  new  dress." 

"Well,  let  him  make  it  for  you,"  growled  Mr.  Bjenks. 
"And  while  he's  about  it,  have  him  send  a  hookworm 
to  do  you  up  the  back.  I'm  tired  of  the  job." — Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

A  Bird-Woman's-Eye  View 

THE  aviator's  wife  was  taking  her  first  trip  with  her 
husband  in  his  airship. 

"Wait  a  minute,  George,"  she  said.  "I'm  afraid  we 
will  have  to  go  down  again." 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  the  husband. 
"I  believe  I  have  dropped  one  of  the  pearl  buttons 
off  my  jacket.    I  think  I  can  see  it  glistening  on  the 
ground." 

"Keep  your  seat,  my  dear,"  said  the  aviator;  "that's 
Lake  Erie." — Youngstown  Telegram. 

Averted  the  Ducklings 

•'Yf/HY  is  it,"  asked  Rose  Stahl,  "that  in  the  spring  a 

"  young  woman's  fancy  is  so  apt  to  turn  to  clucking 
hens?  Last  year  one  of  my  best  friends  abandoned  the 
footlights  and  sought  the  actor's  oft-dreamed-of  paradise,  a 
little  home  in  the  country. 

"As  a  recreation  she  decided  to  start  a  poultry-farm, 
which  she  did  with  a  barn-yard  hen  and  thirteen  eggs 
from  the  village  store.  Not  having  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  poultry,  she  inquired  of  a  neighbor- how 
long  eggs  generally  took  to  hatch.    She  received  the  reply : 

"  'Three  weeks  for  chickens  and  four  for  ducks.' 

"The  neighbor  met  her  some  time  afterward,  and,  on  being 
asked  how  the  poultry  farming  was  going  on,  she  replied, 
with  a  lowering  countenance : 

"  'Oh,  I've  finished  with  it.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
there  were  no  chickens,  so  I  took  the  hen  off,  as  I  didn't 
want  ducks.'  " — Young's  Magazine. 

The  Reason 

A KINDERGARTEN  teacher  tells  a  good  joke  on  herself.  She 
has  been  very  strict  in  requiring  written  excuses  from 
the  mothers  in  case  of  absence. 

The  morning  of  the  big  snowstorm  only  a  few  of  the 
babies  made  their  appearance.    The  next  day  they  all  came 
with  written  excuses  except  one  little  fellow  named  Willie. 
When  asked  for  his,  he  said :    "I  did  ferdit  it." 
He  was  cautioned  to  bring  it  the  next  day. 
Willie's  mother  was  quite  disgusted.    It  seemed  to  her 
that  anyone  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  gray  matter 
ought  to  know  the  reason  for  his  absence. 

The  next  morning  he  arrived  all  rosy  with  tne  cold  and 
handed  the  teacher  his  excuse.    It  read : 

"Dear  Miss  C. — Little  Willie's  legs  are  fourteen  inches 
long.  The  snow  was  two  feet  deep.  Very  truly  yours, 
Mrs.  J  ." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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READING 


NOTE — A  strong,  inspiring  Thanksgiving  sermon* 
preached  to  the  great  Farm  and  Fireside  congregation 
by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden  of  Boston.  Thanksgiving 
begcui  with  a  deliverance  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  from  famine;  this  sermon  tells  us  of  the  famine 
in  things  more  precious  than  food,  more  vital  than  rai- 
ment or  roof,  and  from  which  we  should  deliver  ourselves. 


The  Law  of  the  Harvest 

A  Thanksgiving  Sermon 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Weeden,  Harvard  Church,  Boston 


E  LIVE  in  a  universe  where 
law  governs  life.  Some  peo- 
ple have  not  seen  the  ocean, 
some  have  never  seen  the 
prairie.  We  can  imagine  a 
person  coming  from  far  in- 
land and  standing  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  shore.  Stooping  and  lapping  a  handful 
of  water,  there  is  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, "Why,  it's  salt !"  "Yes,  of  course." 
"Is  it  salt  all  the  way  out,  as  far  as  I  can 
see?"  "Certainly."  It  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  ocean.  So  a  boy  in  Ohio  hurls  a 
ball  upward  and  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
a  youngster  in  Hongkong  kicks  his  shut- 
tlecock into  the  air  and  that  falls  to  the 
earth — both  in  obedience  to  law.  The 
same  law  swings  the  stars. 

The  Law  of  the  Soil 

The  song  of  the  harvest  is  always  beau- 
tiful. Our  toil  has  been  multiplied  a 
thousandfold.  A  man  once  tried  the 
experiment  of  raising  a  harvest  from  a 
single  seed.  He  put  a  kernel  of  corn  into 
the  ground;  it  sprang  up  and  yielded  two 
full  ears.  The  next  year  he  planted  the 
corn  of  those  two  full  ears,  and  had  as 
a  result  nearly  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
This  he  planted  again,  and  broad  acres  of 
large  yellow  ears  at  length  rewarded  his 
patient  toil.  It  was  a  rich  and  precious 
harvest  from  one  little  seed. 

Idleness,  lack  of  care,  breed  a  garden 
of  weeds.  A  father  once  said  that  he 
would  not  talk  to  his  son  about  religion — 
the  boy  should  make  his  own  choice  when 
he  grew  up,  unprejudiced  by  him.  One 
day  the  boy  broke  his  arm,  and  when  the 
doctor  -was  setting  it  the  lad  cursed  and 
swore  the  whole  time.  "Ah,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "you  were  afraid  to  prejudice  the  boy 
in  the  right  way,  but  evil  had  no  such 
prejudice."  Are  we  to  cultivate  our  fields, 
and  allow  our  children  to  run  wild?  All 
are  sowers  and  begin  at  the  cradle.  Do 
not  be  deceived,  all  men  will  be  reapers 
just  as  sure  as  your  silo  is  filled  with  the 
corn  you  planted.  If  you  sow  a  grouch, 
you  reap  a  lot  of  ill  temper.  If  you  scat- 
ter the  sunshine,  there  will  be  brightness 
and  warmth  in  human  hearts  and  in  your 
own.  If  a  boy  robs  an  orchard  now,  he  is 
in  line  to  steal  a  bank  later  on. 

The  Law  Has  a  Wider  Scope 

With  much  that  is  noble  in  her  history, 
France  made  a  fearful  mistake  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  said  that  men 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in 
scattering  infidel  teachings  in  the  land. 
What  did  France  reap?  More  than  a 
million  persons  were  beheaded,  shot,  done 
to  death,  between  September,  1792,  and 
December,  1795.  Since  then  France  has 
had  thirteen  revolutions  in  eighty  years. 

The  bumper  crops  gathered  by  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen  yearly  are  magnificent. 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  the  full  value  of 
the  product  of  our  soil.  The  material  bless- 
ings of  our  land  have  increased  with  won- 
derful rapidity  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  we  need  to  sow,  as  we  rush  along,  i: 
much  seed  of  common  sense,  brotherly 
kindness,  unselfish  deeds  and  religious 
faith.  Out  of  the  throes  of  her  revolution 
and  skepticism  the  heart  of  France  cried 
out,  "It  is  necessary  to  have  a  soul !"  All 
people  and  all  nations  will  be  reapers. 

How  shallow  and  short-sighted  unbelief 
in  religion  is.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his 
work  on  the  prophesies  of  the  Bible,  said 
that  if  they  were  true,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  a  new  mode  of  traveling  should 
be  invented.  He  said  that  the  knowledge 
of  mankind  should  be  so  increased  before 
a  certain  time — namely,  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  years — that  they  would  be  able 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
Vohaire  got  hold  of  this,  and,  true  to  the 
skepticisni  of  all  ages,  let  himself  go  in 


this  fashion:  "Now  look  at  the  mighty 
mind  of  Newton,  who  discovered  gravita- 
tion !  When  he  became  an  old  man  and 
got  into  his  dotage,  he  began  to  study  the 
book  called  the  Bible,  and  it  seems,  in 
order  to  credit  its  fabulous  nonsense,  we 
must  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind will  be  so  increased  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  travel  at  fifty  miles  an  hour !  The 
poor  old  dotard!"  Perhaps  Voltaire 
would  like  to  try  a  spin  in  our  seventy- 
mile-an-hour  flying-machines,  or  consent 
to  be  hustled  over  an  automobile  course, 
running  a  mile  in  fifteen  seconds!  Who 
was  the  real  dotard?  Who  sow  and  reap 
better  than  the  men  of  faith? 

Men  will  reap  in  kind  what  they  have 
sown.  The  professor  who  brought  the 
gipsy-moth  to  this  country,  and  carelessly 
allowed  its  escape  from  his  laboratory, 
has  reaped  a  harvest  of  bleak  forests  and 
fruitless  orchards.  The  field  always 
repays  in  just  the  kind  we  sow.  A  bin 
of  apples  from  one  tree,  but  always  apples 
from  the  apple-tree;  tall  elevators  of 
wheat,  not  from  alfalfa,  but  from  wheat. 

Another  Leaf  from  the  Past 

Valens  caused  a  ship-load  of  people  to 
be  sent  to  sea  and  the  ship  set  on  fire; 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Goths  and  fled  to 
a  cottage,  where  he  was  burnt  alive. 
Alexander  VI.  was  poisoned  by  wine  he 
prepared  for  another.  Henry  VIII.  of 
France  was  stabbed  in  the  same  chamber 
where  he  had  helped  to  plan  cruel  mas- 
sacres. Marie  Antoinette,  riding  to  Notre 
Dame  CatTiedral  for  her  bridal,  bade  the 
soldiers  command  all  beggars,  cripples  and 
ragged  people  to  leave  the  line  of  the 
procession.  Soon  after,  bound  in  the 
executioner's  cart,  she  was  riding  toward 
the  place  of  execution,  amidst  crowds  who 
gazed  on  her  with  "hearts  as  cold  as  ice 
and  hard  as  granite."  When  Foulon  was 
asked  how  the  starving  populace  was  to 
live,  he  said,  "Let  them  eat  grass !"  After- 
ward, the  mob,  maddened  with  rage, 
caught  him,  hung  him,  stuck  his  head 
upon  a  pike,  and  filled  his  mouth  with 
grass.  We  shall  reap  in  kind  what  we 
have  sown,  and  we  shall  reap  manifold 
more  than  we  sow. 

If  we  so-w  blessings,  we  shall  reap  the 
reward  in  kind.  Our  government  is  sow- 
ing rubber-seeds  in  the  Philippines.  Think 
of  the  rubber  boots  and  galoshes  the  world 
will  therefore  some  time  wear!  A  little 
girl  went  singing  through  the  streets, 
"God's  in  His  heaven,  and  all's  well  with 
the  world,"  and  scores  of  discouraged 
people  who  heard  the  sweet  childish  voice 
and  caught  the  words  took  heart  and  hope 
again.  Good  things  multiply  more  than 
we  think. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Teaches  Us 

many  lessons  of  the  blessings  of  seed-sow- 
ing and  harvest  -reaping.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber, none  of  this  is  accomplished  without 
toil.  Plutarch  tells  of  a  dream.  Antigonus 
thought  he  entered  a  large  and  beautiful 
field  and  sowed  it  with  filings  of  gold. 
This  produced  a  crop  of  the  same  precious 
metal ;  but  because  he  neglected  the  reap- 
ing, he  found  it  was  cut,  and  nothing  left 
but  the  stalks,  while  afterward  he  heard 
that  "Mithradates  had  reaped  the  golden 
harvest  and  gone  off  with  it."  We  are 
not  to  be  visionary,  but  to  plow,  harrow, 
sow,  hoe,  and  gather  into  our  barns.  Some 
delay  and  find  the  hour  of  ingathering  and 
opportunity  gone. 

With  all  our  harvests  garnered,  and 
families  all  over  this  great  and  prosperous 
nation  meeting  for  the  thanksgiving  feast, 
we  ought  to  be  diligent  in  cultivating  the 
things  that  will  protect  our  sons  and 
daughters,  and  preserve  all  that  makes  an 
American  home  sacred  and  happy.  We 
believe  religion  is  the  safeguard.  Some- 


times we  ask,  in  the  midst  of  our  abun- 
dance and  the  whirling  panorama  of  life, 
what  is  it  all  for,  this  life  of  ours?  What 
is  the  best  thing  you  have  ever  done  for 
another?  That  will  tell  you  what  life  is 
for.  Not  always,  so  faith  teaches  us,  do 
we  reap  in  this  world.  The  law  is  inevi- 
table. "Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  act;  sow 
an  act,  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  reap  a 
character;  sow  a  character,  reap  a  des- 
tiny." There  is  a  man  in  Michigan  who 
has  not  "died  rich,"  but  has  given  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  for  education  and  religion. 
Thousands  of  young  _  men  and  young 
women  will  bless  him  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  other  world  he  will  reap  untold 
rewards  of  blessing  and  joy. 

Our  Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  had 
mighty  convictions.  "Freedom  to  worship 
God,"  they  cried.  Some  men  are  thinking 
of  almost  everything  to-day  except  their 
souls.  Life  is  "seed-time  for  eternity." 
The  summer  is  ended,  the  harvest  is 
past.  Have  you  provided  for  your 
deeper,  better,  everlasting  self?  Have  you 
filled  your  storehouse  to  the  rafters,  but 
starved  your  soul?  Sow  money,  and  reap 
a  fortune — ^but  if  that  is  all,  what  will  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world? 
Every  earnest  soul  asks,  "How  may  I  sow 
aright?"  Sow  each  hour,  each  day,  with 
the  brave  heart  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims 
and  with  the  faithful  spirit  of  the  true 
Christian. 

All  the  world  is  God's  own  field. 
Fruit  unto  His  praise  to  yield; 
Wheat  and  tares  together  sown, 
Unto  joy  or  sorrow  grown; 
First  the  blade  and  then  the  ear, 
Then  the  full  corn  shall  appear; 
Lord  of  Harvest,  grant  that  we 
Wholesome  grain  and  pure  may  be ! 


Don't  Crowd 

pvoN'T  crowd;  the  world  is  large  enough 

For  you  as  well  as  me ; 
The  doors  of  all  are  open  wide — 

The  realm  of  thought  is  free. 
In  all  earth's  places  you  are  right 

To  chase  the  best  you  can — 
Provided  that  you  do  not  try 

To  crowd  some  other  man. 

Don't  crowd  the  good  from  out  your  heart 

By  fostering  all  that's  bad, 
But  give  to  every  virtue  room — 

The  best  that  may  be  had ; 
Make  each  day's  record  such  a  one 

That  you  might  well  be  proud ! 
Give  each  his  right — give  each  his  room. 

And  never  try  to  crowd. 

— Charles  Dickens. 


The  Worker 

HE  CLOSED  his  eyes  and  drank  life  deep. 
For  him  the  lees  spoiled  not  the  wine, 
He  asked  of  God  nor  seal  nor  sign. 
Content  to  sow,  content  to  reap. 
Without  one  thought  of  meed  divine. 

In  sweat  of  toil  he  found  life's  zest, 
The  moment's  work  was  mastering  lord. 
The  long  day's  call  a  two-edged  sword 

To  fight  one's  way  to  well-earned  rest ; 
The  joy  of  work  was  work's  reward. 

"But  why  and  wherefore?    Say,  what  end 
To  all  thy  ceaseless  toil  ?   What  lies 
Before,  beyond  ?   Why  forge  new  ties 

To  earth  for  Death's  fell  hand  to  rend?" 
These  his  fellows'  taunting  cries. 

He  puzzled  long.   What  had  God  meant? 
He  never  learned.   No  sage  was  he 
To  solve  God's  deep  philosophy. 

Once  more  he  toiled  in  faith  content; 
And  faith  dissolved  life's  mystery. 

— Harold  S.  Symmes. 


It's  Baker's 

and 
It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthfuL 

Sold  !n  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb..  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

WalterBaker&CoXtd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


You  will  want  the 
1912  Coca-Cola  Girl 
'Calendar  I 

We  will  send  you  this 
beantiful  Calendar, 
lithographed  in  sixteen 
colors,  on  receipt  of  2^  (o 
cover  postage. 
The  Coca-Cola  girl  is  more 
fascinating  than  ever — you 
will  like  her.    She  will  re- 
mind you  that  whenever  you're 
tired  or  thirsty  to 

Drink 


the  one  beverage  that  will  refresh  you,  quench 
your  thirst  and  please  your  palate. 

Our  new  free  booklet,  telling  of  Coca-Cola 
vindication  at  Chattanooga,  for  the  asking. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO.. 

p.  O.  Box  1734 

Wbenever^^lB^       Atlanta,  Ga. 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


i  ^ 


Ball  Cup-Nipple 
FREE  to  Every  Babe 

This  Ball  Cup-Nipple  is  the  only 
bottle  nipple  ever  invented  that 
has  a  cup,  or  that  has  puncture 
protected  from  enlargement  (it 
being  away  from  end  of  nipple) 
which  thus  feeds  regularly  and 
only  cup  full  at  a  time;  can  not  collapse. 

It  fits  closely  about  the  neck  of  any  small 
bottle;  outlasts  several  ordinary  nipples. 
ff^eVl  sendym  one  FREE  to  try  if  you  send  us  your 
address  and  your  dcaler^s  name  m  a  pastuurd* 
State  Baby's  age;  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  at  a  feeding. 

Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Company 
1344  Main  St.,  Buffalo.  New  York 


i^ENTS-^ 


452^i  A  WEEK 
ENDETS 


Mend  all  leaks  instantly  ingraniteware,  hot  water  bags,  tin,  copper, 
cookin?  ut«nail3,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can 
use  them.  Fit  anj  surface.  Smooth.  Sample  hoi,  10c.  Complete  box, 
asatd- sizes, 25c,. postpaid-  Wonderful  opportunity  for  live  agents.  Write 

today.       Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  148,  Amsterdam,  N.  T,  | 

DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES— i 

Save  $18.00  to  $22.00  ou 


HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 


"Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy^them  at  such  low,  un- 
heard-of Factory  Prices?  THIRTY 
DATS  FREE  TRIAL  BEFORE  TOD 
BUT.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anythingever  produced. 

BEND  POSTAL  TODAT  FOR 
OCR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

126  State  St.    Blarion,  Ind, 
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Christmas  Gifts  at  Little  Cost 

What  You  Can  Do  for  Fifty  Cents  or  Less 

By  Coan  Josaphare 


Novel  Pincushion,  Fifty  Cents 

THERE  are  so  many  of  us  worrying 
about  what  to  get  for  her  or  them  for 
y  Christmas  that  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
help.  The  presents  you  see  pictured  on  this 
page  were  bought  at  little  cost.  In  fact,  not 
one  of  them  cost  more 
than  fifty  cents.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Christ- 
mas present  you  can  make 
yourself  is  much  more 
sentimental.  But  some  of 
us  are  so  busy  that  we 
have  to  buy  ours,  and 
there  are  so  manj'  to  buy 
for  that  we  must  be  eco- 
nomical. Still,  we  want 
them  nice,  and  so,  with  all 
these  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
went  a-shopping,  and  you 
can  see  on  this  page  just 
what  I  brought  home.  I 
began  with  the  pincushion 
of  Dresden  china  silk. 
There  is  a  little  rest  for 
the  thimble  on  it  and  a 
place  for  embroidery-scis- 
sors. The  entire  cost  was 
only  fifty  cents.  Of  course, 
pincushions  are  not  new, 
but  whoever  gets  this  pin- 
cushion arrangement  for 
Christmas  will  be  sure  to 
appreciate   its   novelty  as 


your  tatting.  This  gift  costs  only 
fifty  cents,  and  the  set  is  really  unique 

No  one  with  the  least  bit 
of  vanity  could  forego  this 
princess  mirror.  It  is  a  dull 
gold,    or   rather  something 
that   looks   like   it,   with  a 
miniature  head  in  color,  and 
covered  with  glass  on  the 
back,  and  the  mir- 
ror   part,    on  the 
reverse  side,  is  of 
plate    glass.  Any 
young  girl  would  be 
delighted    with  it, 
and  her  older  mar- 
ried  sister  will  be 
proud  indeed  to  put 
it  on  her  dainty  dressing-table 
If  mother  wants  a  frame 
for  daughter's  picture,  or 
father  wants  one  for  one 
of  the  girls,  or  your  sweet- 
heart, or  your  brother,  or 
your  best  girl  friend,  or,  in 
fact,    if    any    of  your 
friends  want  a  picture- 
frame    that    is  really 
beautiful,  you  can't  do 
better  than  present  all 
of  them  or  any  one  of 
them   with   a  picture- 
frame  such  as  is  illus- 


with  loose  sheets,  upon  which  can 
be  written  just  what  is  needed  when 
next  you  go  to  the  store.! 
There  is  a  blue  ribbon  to, 
hang  it  up  by  and  a  longeil 
blue  ribbon  to  hold  a  white-; 
enameled  lead-pencil.  This 
cost  just  twenty-five  cents. 

Then  there  is  the  fern- 
dish  of  brass  or  copper.  It 
has  three  claw  feet  and 
makes  a  pretty  spot  of  color 
in  a  room.  Perhaps  in 
sending  it  away  you  would 
like  to  fill  it  with  holly  or 
put  a  fern  in  it.  Such  bits 
of  brass  or  copper  are  quite 
the  fad  just  now.  This  one 
only    cost    fifty  cents. 

On  a  dressing-table 
or  bureau  the  cretonne 
cabinet  will-  be  a  very 
useful   thing,    for  the 
three     small  drawers 
can  hold  pins,  hair-pins, 
Icollar-buttons  and 
all  the  other  neces- 
saries of  a  dressing- 
table  and  hide  them 
away  in  a  very  tidy 
fashion.    This  little 
cabinet     only  cost 
twenty-five  cents.  It 
is  made  of  a  figured 
cretonne,  and  a  nar- 
row band  of  ribbon 


well    as  utility. 
Then,    look   at   this   linen-covered  book 
intended  to  hold  recipes.    Instead  of  pages, 
there  are  six  stout,  manila  envelopes,  and  on 
'    the  flaps  you  find 
such   headings  as 
"  Puddings," 
'■Pies,"  "Meats," 
etc.    The  decora- 
tion on  the  front 
cover  is   done  in 
pinks  and_  greens 
and    painted  on, 
not  stamped.  Pale- 
green  ribbons  tie 
both  covers  to- 
gether.    For-  the 
woman  who  loves 
to   cook   and  de- 
sires a  handy  place 
to  keep  treasured 
recipes,  you  could 
Silver  Frame.Thirty-Five  not   find   a  more 
Cents  sensible  gift.  And 

this,  too,  costs  but 
fifty  cents,  and  will  prove  to  be  worth  more. 

A  pin-tray  shown  on  the  right  suggests 
the  Christmas  ^ason.  It  is  made  of  some 
heavy,  white  metal  which  looks  like  silver 
and  might  be  German  silver  for  all  I  know. 
It  is  a  veritable 
Christmas  pin-tray, 
for  the  beautiful 
design  is  all  holly 
and  mistletoe,  and 
the  red  berries  of 
the  holly  are  sug- 
gested by  insets  of 
imitation  coral.  You 
will  scarcely  believe 
that  this  attractive 
gift  was  bought  for 
ten  cents.' 

For  the  boy  or 
girl  going  to  school 
this  little  pocket 
case  is  a  most 
necessary  gift.  It 
comes  in  dull-green 
or  dull-red  imita- 
tion leather.  Inside 
it  is  a  mirror,  while 
opposite  the  mirror 
are  a  comb  and  two 
implements  that 


_  trated.    It  is  about  two 

Linen  Recipe-Book,  Fifty  Cents  inches  high,  has  a  pur- 
ple-velvet   back  and 
stand ;  and,  pressed  in  on  the  foot  Dull-Gold  Finished  encircles  it.  Each 
of  it,  I  found  the  word  "sterling,"     Princess  Mirror, 
and  it  only  cost  thirty-five  cents!         Fifty  Cents 


Wouldn't  that  make  a  pretty  gift, 
especially  if 
your  own  pic- 
ture were  in  it  ? 

Fancy  chains 
are  suitable  for 
almost  anyone. 
You  can  hang 
your  party  fan 
on  it,  or  your 
mother  can 
wear  her  watch 
on    it    or  her 
gold  spectacles, 
or  your  sister 
might  want  it  for  a  vanity 
case.    In  fact,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  of  things  you 
might  do  with  a  nice  gold 
chain,  such  as  is  pictured. 

Of  course,  it  isn't  solid 
gold.  No  one  could  expect 
that  for  fifty  cents,  but  it 
really  is  very  pretty  and  ought 
to  wear  well.  The  stones  in 
it  are  amethysts  in  color,  and 
altogether  it  makes  a  most 
attractive-looking  gift. 

To"  the  friend  who 
writes  a  great  deal  you 
might    send    the  blot- 
ting-pad. The  ends  are 
finished  in  a  pretty 
cretonne,  and  the 
pen  -wiper  and 
blotter    are  cov- 
ered to  match. 
This  set  costs 
fifty  cents,  and  I 
thought  it  was  a 
wonderful     b  a  r  - 
gain.  In  fact,  until 
I  inquired  a  sec- 
ond time  I  could 
hardly    believe  it 
could    be  bought 
for  fifty  cents. 

When  at  a  loss 
to  think  up  some- 
thing  better  to 
•  give,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  a  girl 


■I. 

Copper  Fern-Dish,  Fifty  Cents 


Cabinet,  Twenty-Five  Cents 


make    up    a    neat  Comb-Case,Twenty-FiveCents  or  a  woman  a  set 


manicure-set.  These 
and  the  comb  are  in  imitation  tortoise-shell. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  is  but  twenty-five 
cents,  mirror,  manicure-set.  case  and  all. 
Then  thej-e  is  the  tatting  outfit.  This 
consists  of  a  white 
bone  shuttle,  a 
spool  of  cotton 
used  .  in  making 
tatting,  and  a 
Dresden  china  silk 
bag  which  is  to 
hold  the  finished 
lace  and  keep  it 
from  soiling.  All 
three  of  these 
articles  are  at- 
tached to  a  white 
ring  which  keeps 
them  in  one  place, 
and  means  that 
you  don't  have  to 
lumt  for  each  sep- 
arate article  when 
Tatting-Set,  Fifty  Cents  you  want  to  begin 


of  fancy  pins. 
There  are  so  many  ways 
she  can  use  them.  The 
pins  which  are  shown  in 
the  picture  have  a  very 
neat  design  and  appear 
to  be  strong.  They  come 
in  a  novel  green-covered 
box  that  has  a  white 
satin  lining  and  a  tiny 
brass  clasp  to  keep  it 
shut.  Indeed,  when  it  is 
closed,  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  little  green 
football.  This  only  costs 
forty-five  cents. 

A  shopping  -  pad  is 
bound  to  be  useful.  You 
will  see  one  to  the  right 
near  bottom  of  page  cov- 
ered with  pale-blue  satin 
and  painted  with  "a  figure 
of  a  pretty  child  about 
to  go  a-shopping.  The 


little  drawer  has  a 
tiny  brass  catch, 
so  that  you  can 
easily  pull  it  out 
without  disturbing 
the  rest  of  the  box. 

Girls  will  powder 
their  noses  !  And  I 
suppose  a  bit  of 
talcum  powder  is 
not  so  very  harm- 
ful after  all.  Anyhow,  if  you  believe 
in  it,  and  you  have  a  friend  who 
does  likewise,  you  might  send  her 
this  little  powder-purse.  It  looks 
very  much  like  silver,  though,  of 
course,  it  isn't.  And  there  is  a  tiny 
mirror  in  the  lid  of  it.  It  is 
a  very  little  larger  than  a 
watch  and  quite  flat.  It 
could  be  attached  to  a  silver 
chain  or  might  be  easily 
slipped  into  a  purse  or  a 
shopping-bag.  This  costs 
forty-five  cents. 

There  are  so  many  more 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  big 
stores  that  I  have  made  no 
mention  of,  that  this  seems 
like  a  very  small  list  to  be 
showing  as  the  result  of  a 
day's  shopping  in  a  big  city. 

But,  you  see,  there  are 
so  many  things  that  you  can 

  buy   at  home  and  so 

many  more  things  that 
you  can  make  at  home 
that  I  tried  only  to  get 
those  things  that  you 
cannot  get  except  in  a 
big  city. 

Now  I've  been  turn- 
ing over  in  my  mind 
what  things  would  be 
appropriate  for  what 
people,  with  the  result 
that  I  have  made  a  lit- 
tle list,  all  to  myself, 
and  this  is  the  way  it 
stands  at  present : 

There's  a  sick  friend 
— why  not  fill  that  cop- 
per or  brass  fern-dish 
full  of  ferns  or  holly 
or  spruce  or  some  of 
the  Christmasy  things 
that  are  easy  to  get, 
yet  which  mean  so 
much  to  a  friend?  Do 
you  know,  its  often 
the  thinking  about  a 
person,  and  doing 
something    for  him, 


Fireside,  and  put  them  into  the  envelopes 
that  go  to  make  up  the  pages  of  the  recipe- 
book 

You  see  how  a  thought  is  going  with  each 
of  these  presents. 

Slip  into  the  frame  the  kodak  picture  that 
your  sister  likes  best,  or  get  a  snap-shot  of 
the  girl  in  high  school  that  your  big  brother 
is  fondest  of,  and 
give  it  to  him  for 
Christmas.  Or  you 
might  take  a  picture 
of  the  youngest  in 
the  family,  and  give 
it  to  mother  or  to 
father  for  a  gift 
that  will  appeal  to 
the  love  and  devo- 
tion of  a  parent. 

If  you  have  a 
small  brother  or 
cousin  or  friend 
who  needs  little 
reminders  as  to  fin- 
ger-nails and  part- 
i  n  g  s  of  hair,  on 
coming  to  the  table, 
you  can  send  him 
the  little  case  with 
the  comb  and  mani- 
cure fixin's  in  it,  and 
thus,  without  a 
word,  foster  an  in- 
t  e  r  e  s  t  in  those 
things  which  he 
needs  most  to  no- 
tice. 

Does  your  grand- 
mother do  tatting?  Well,  most  grandmothers 
know  how,  and  it  is  becoming  such  a  fad 
nowadays  that  the  granddaughters  will  soon 
be  able  to  show  them  new  patterns.    Such  an 


Desk-Set  (Blotter,  Pen-Wiper,  Small 
Blotter)  Fifty  Cents 


I  Or?  eax|>  J>I)opptr)g 


Pin-Tray,  Ten  Cents 

outfit  is  a  pretty  gift  for  anyone  with  a  taste 
for  fancy  work  and  who  likes  to  do  tatting. 
The  princess  mirror  will  delight  a  girl 
who  is  making  up 
a  set  for  her 
dressing  -  table. 
You  might  pay 
her  a  little  com- 
pliment by  writing 
on  the  card  when 
you  send  it,  "It's 
pretty  when  you 
look  at  either  side 
of  it." 

Give  some  busy 
housemother  the 
shopping-pad,  and 
see  how  many 
steps  will  be  saved 
for  her  in  search- 
ing for  "pencil 
and  paper  to  write 
it  down." 

There  isn't  space 
to  tell  of  the  uses 
these  gifts  might 
be  put  to.  And 
there's  always 
someone  to  think 


Shopping-Lists,  Twenty- 
Five  Cents 


of  after  all  the  pretty  things  that  you  have 
(planned    have    been    given    away    or  are 
arranged  to  be  given  away. 


tested    recipes    fro  m 

back  of  the  pad  is  fitted   Long  Chain,  Stone  Settings,  Fifty  Cents   pages    of    Farm  and 


that  counts  in  friend-  EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  editor  will  be  pleased  to 

ship,  not  so  much  what  send  upon  application  the  addresses  of  the  firms  hav- 

V  O  U     give      nor     how  ing  these  gifts  for  sale.    A  self-addressed,  stamped 

1.    ft,     \u-   envelope  must  accompany  each  request. 

much  the  thmg  given 

is  worth? 

Well,  then,  there's 
the  recipe-book.  Why 
not  send  it  to  an  aunt 
or  cousin  or  friend, 
and  fill  those  envelopes 
with  your  favorite 
recipes?  Or,  if  you 
know  little  about  cook- 
ing yourself,  you  can 
clip  excellent  and 


Vanity  Box,  Fortj'-Five  Cents 


r 
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Dishes  for  Winter  Days 

By  Beulah  Tatum 


HEN  drift  the  snows. 
And  the  north  wind  blows, 
Hurrah  for  the  pudding  and 
pie! 

For  things  rich  and  sweet. 
For  nuts  and  for  meat. 
We  have  a  loving  eye. 


Winter  Vegetable  Soup— A  soup-bone,  or 
a  piece  of  soup-meat ;  two  potatoes,  cut  into 
dice ;  one-half  cupful  of  rice ;  one-half  cupful 
of  macaroni,  broken  fine;  one  cupful  of 
chopped  cabbage ;  one  small  onion,  grated ; 
:  the  juice  from  one  quart  of  tomatoes;  seilt, 
and  celery  salt.  Put  the  meat  on  in  two 
quarts  of  cold  water;  let  simmer  till  tender, 
keeping  same  amount  of  water.  One  hour 
before  dinner,  add  all  the  other  ingredients, 
and  salt  to  season  well.  Just  before  serving, 
add  a  lump  of  butter  and  a  pinch  of  celery 
salt.  Serve  with  crisp  crackers.  This  makes 
an  entire  dinner,  with  the  addition  of  a  fruit 
dessert. 

Beef  and  Dumplings — Beef  and  dumplings 
make  a  fine  wash-day  dinner.  Put  to  boil 
.  a  three-pound  chuck  roast.  When  very  ten- 
,  der,  brown  it  in  the  pot,  then  add  one  quart 
of  hot  water,  and  salt  to  taste.  While  this 
is  boiling,  mix  up  the  drop-dumplings :  Two 
cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir 
into  a  rather  thick  batter  with  sweet  milk. 
Drop  by  tablespoonfuls  into  the  boiling  beef- 
pot,  cover  tightly,  and  let  boil  ten  minutes. 
Serve  at  once. 

Scalloped  Oysters  —One  pint  of  oysters, 
one  pint  of  rich  milk,  a  lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  one  pint  of  cracker-crumbs. 
Into  a  granite  baking-dish  pour  sufficient 
cracker-crumbs  to  cover  bottom.  Upon  this 
put  a  layer  of  oysters,  another  layer  of 
crumbs,  upon  which  dot  bits  of  butter, 
sprinkle  salt,  pour  on  creamy  mil.,  to  soften, 
and  add  the  oysters.  Proceed  in  this  way 
till  the  dish  is  full,  having  crackers  on  top. 
Add  more  tiilk  if  it  _  is  not  juicy  enough. 
Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  These 
will  be  fluffy  and  delicious. 

Baked  Beans— One  quart  of  navy  beans, 
'  soaked  overnight.  Parboil  till  tender.  Place 
i  in  bean-pot,  and  cover  with  hot  water.  Add 
1  one  tablespoonful  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 
(  one  tablespoonful  of  good  catsup,  one  tea- 
'  spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  pinch  of  soda.  Have 
■  one  third  of  a  pound  of  good  salt-pork ;  press 

down  into  beans.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  six 
'  hours.    One  hour  before  serving,  remove 

lid  from  bean-pot,  and  let  beans  brown ;  stir 
>g^ccasionally  all  day. 

lip  Macaroni  and  Cheese — Grate  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cheese,  add  one-half  cupful  of 
sweet  cream,  mix  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
with  cold  milk  till  smooth,  salt  to  taste,  and 
cook  all  this  to  a  custard.  Break  one-half 
pound  of  macaroni  into  inch  pieces,  and  soak 
one  hour  in  cold  water.  _  Boil  till  tender. 

'  Put  into  a  granite  pan,  mix  the  custard  well 
into  it,  add  cold  milk  to  make  rather  thin. 
Sprinkle  well  with  fine  cracker-crumbs,  dot 
with  butter,  and  bake  thirty  "minutes  in  hot 
oven. 

Fritters — One  pint  of  ajweet  milk,  two 
beaten  eggs,  one  quart  of  flour,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Fry  a  golden  brown  in  deep  fat,  and 
serve  with  maple  syrup.  One  cupful  of 
apples  can  be  added  to  the  above  batter  if 
desired. 

Nut  Bread — Three  cupfuls  of  white  flour, 
three  cupfuls  of  graham  flour,  one  egg,  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  one  cupful  of  chopped  Eng- 
lish-walnut meats,  four  cupfuls  of  cold  water 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  into 
deep  pans,  and  let  stand  one  hour.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  one  hour. 

Butter-Scotch  Pie — Too  rich  for  any  but  a 
cold  day.  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  dark- 
brown  sugar,  one-half  pound  of  butter,  three 
and  one-half  cupfuls  of  milk,  six  eggs,  five 
rounding  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  round- 
ing tablespoonful  of  corn-starch,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  Boil  the  butter, 
sugar  and  milk  together  until  thick.  Remove 
from  fire,  and  add  the  flour  and  starch, 
which  have  been  beaten  smooth  in  cold  milk. 
Beat  three  whole  eggs  and  three  yolks ;  add 
'  to  the  custard,  and  cook  all  till  thick  again. 
Fill  already  baked  crusts  with  the  cooked 
mixture ;  beat  the  three  remaining  whites 
stiff,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
sugar,  and  pile  on  the  pies.  Brown  in  hot 
oven.  Serve  cold.  This  makes  three  deep 
pies. 

Apple  Dumplings — Pare  and  core  tart 
apples.  Make  a  rich  biscuit-dough.  Cut  into 
large  rounds,  and  place  a  cored  apple  in  each 
round;  wet  edges,  and  press  together;  cut 
two  or  three  slits  in  each  side  of  dumpling. 
Put  one  quart  of  water  and  one  cupful  of 
sugar  into  a  large  granite  pan.  Let  come  to 
a  boil  on  top  of  stove ;  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  a  little  cinnamon,  drop  in  the 
dumplings,  and  bake  twenty-five  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven.    Serve  with  rich  cream. 

Date  Puffs — Two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one-fourth  cupful  of  milk,  one  and  one-third 
cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder.  Mix  thoroughly.  Add  one  cupful 
of  chopped  dates.  Pour  in  buttered  cups, 
and  steam  thirty  minutes.  Serve  with  a  rich 
sauce,  or  cream. 

The  Christmas  Pudding — One  cupful  of 
butter  (or  lard  and  butter  mixed),  two  cup- 
fuls of  flour  and  two  eggs.     Work  these 
.ingredients  thoroughly   together.     Add  oviff 


cupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  one  cupful 
of  raisins,  one  cupful  of  currants,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk.  Steam 
three  hours,  and  serve  with  cream,  or  sauce. 
This  pudding  served  hot,  with  a  generous 
helping  of  frozen  whipped  cream  on  each 
slice,  is  something  to  dream  about. 

Prime  Pudding  No.  1 — One  and  one-half 
pounds  of  prunes,  cooked,  seeded  and 
mashed ;  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar ; 
one-half  pound  of  butter ;  three  eggs ;  one 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 

Prime  Pudding  No.  2 — Over  one  pint  of 
bread-crumbs  pour  one  pint  of  boiling  milk. 
Mix  No.  1  with  No.  2,  bake  one  and  one-half 
hours,  and  serve  with  cream. 

New  Year's  Fruit  Cake — This  cake  im- 
proves with  age.  and  can  be  baked  any  time 
it  is  desired  :  Three-fourths  pound  of  butter, 
nine  eggs  (beat  whites  and  yolks  separately), 
one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  baking-powder, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  raisins,  one 
pound  of  currants  and  one-fourth  pound  of 
citron,  sliced.  Cream  butter  and  sugar 
together.  Stir  in  beaten  yolks.  Then  add  a 
handful  of  the  fruit,  mixed  and  floured ;  a 
spoonful  of  the  beaten  whites,  and  a  little 
flour,  alternately,  till  all  is  used.  Beat  well. 
Let  oven  be  moderate,  so  cake  can  raise. 
Bake  in  two  deep  pans  for  three  hcjurs.  Keep 
in  tight  tin  can  or  box  till  wanted,  and  ice 
just  before  using. 

Country  Ice-Cream — This  is  sometimes 
called  "Frozen  Angel-Food,"  and  deserves 
the  name.  Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  very 
stiff.  Pour  over  this  a  syrup  made  of  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one-third  cupful  of 
water,  boiled  till  it  spins  a  thread.  Beat 
well.  Then  whip  one  pint  of  rich  cream  stiff, 
and  fold  into  the  egg.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Dip  freezer-ca  into  cold  water.  Pour  in  the 
angel-food.  Pack  in  ice  and  salt,  as  you 
would  ice-cream.  Let  set  in  cold  place  four 
hours.  Then  run  a  sharp  knife  around,  and 
turn  the  angel-food  out  on  a  plate.  Cut  in 
thin  slices,  and  serve  with  some  dainty  cake. 

French  Doughnuts — Three  pounds  of 
flour,  sifted  ;  one  quart  of  milk ;  six  ounces 
of  butter;  three  eggs,  and  one  cupful  of 
sugar.  This  will  make  a  goodly  quantity. 
Make  a  sponge  the  evening  before,  as  for 
bread,  by  mixing  a  yeast-caJce  in  a  little  of 
the  flour,  mixed  with  a  half-pint  of  the  milk. 
The  yeast-cake  is  first  dissolved  in  half  a 
cupful  of  lukewarm  water.  Cover  close,  and 
allow  to  rise  in  warm  kitchen. 

In  the  morning  put  the  butter  into  the 
milk,  and  warm  gently  until  it  melts.  Add 
to  the  sponge  the  milk,  three  eggs  lightly 
beaten,  the  sugar  and  the  remainder  of  the 
flour.  The  dough  should  be  quite  stiif,  and 
should  be  well  worked  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Cover  with  a  cloth,  put  a  plate  over  (to  pre- 
vent any  skin  from  forming  on  dough),  and 
allow  to  rise  one  hour.  Work  down  again, 
roll  out  on  floured  board  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  in  small  circles  or  triangles. 
Drop  in  boiling  fat,  turn  with  skimmer,  and 
boil  (not  too  fast)  for  from  five  to  eight 
minutes  until  a  rich  golden  brown.  Place 
white  paper  in  the  colander,  and  allow  the 
doughnuts  to  drain.  Now  drop  into  a  bowl 
of  powdered  sugar,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  little  ground  vanilla  or  cinnamon.  Turn 
until  well  sugared.  They  could  not  hurt  a 
dyspeptic. 

Fruit  Tartlets — Line  the  molds  with  a  rich 
pie-crust,  and  pour  in  the  following  filling : 
Half  a  cupful  (heaping)  of  sugar,  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream,  two 
eggs  and  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  soft 
butter.  Add  to  this  five  or  six  good-sized 
apples,  cut  in  small  chunks.  Bake  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes.  Serve  just  before 
they  are  quite  cold,  sprinkled  with  powdered 
sugar.    They  are  very  fine. 

Making  and  Using  Marsh- 
mallows 

By  Elma  lona  Locke 

HOME-MADE  marshmallows  are  quite  a  little 
cheaper  than  the  best  confectioner's 
goods,  and  will  allow  a  freer  indulgence  in 
marshmallow-roasts,  etc.,  to  the  loyer  of 
sweets. 

Dissolve  three  ounces  of  clean,  white  gum 
arable  in  one  cupful  of  hot  water,  strain, 
add  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  let 
boil  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  syrup  has 
the  consistency  of  honey,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Add  the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  one 
egg,  removing  from  the  fire,  and  mixing 
thoroughly.  Add  flavoring  to  taste  :  either  tinc- 
ture of  marshmallow,  rose,  vanilla,  or  orange- 
flower.  Pour  the  paste  into  a  pan  dusted 
with  corn-starch ;  it  should  be  one  inch  thick, 
and  when  cold,  cut  into  one-inch  squares, 
and  roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Keep  in  a  tin 
box  to  prevent  drying  too  much. 

Marshmallows  wIth  Gelatin — Dissolve 
two  rounded  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
gelatin  in  eight  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
To  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  add 
eight  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  heat  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  gelatin 
to  the  syrup,  and  let  it  stand  until  partially 
cooled.  Add  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  flavor 
to  taste.  Beat  with  an  egg-whip  until  too 
stiff,  then  with  a  large  spoon  until  only  soft 
enough  to  settle  into  a  sheet.  Pour  into 
buttered  tins  dusted  thickly  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  cool  until  it  will  not  stick  to  the 
fingers.  Then  turn  onto  a  paper  dusted  with 
powdered  sugar,  cut  into  squares,  and  roll 
in  sugar. 


PLEASE  note  particularly  that  you  will 
receive  the  beautiful  Christmas  number 
of  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 
with  our  compliments,  if  you  send  your 
subscription  for  1912  by  December  14th. 

As  soon  as  the  Christmas  number  arrives, 
give  the  children  a  pair  of  scissors  and  let  them 
cut  out  the  "Jack  and  Betty"  page.  They 
will  make  of  it  a  wonderful  little  book  full  of 
thrilling  adventures. 

Jack  and  Betty  will  keep  the  children  joyously 
busy  until  they  come  to  the  page  of  Kewpies,  the 
droll,  delicious,  amazing  Kewpies,  whose  wonderful 
lives  are  told  in  colored  pictures  and  verse  by  Rose 
O'Neill  and  which  are  intended  for  children  of  all 
ages,  especially  those  who  grew  up  long  ago  and 
whose  outside  is  very  serious. 

The  children  will  insist  upon  having  the  Com- 
panion each  month  in  the  year.    So  will  you. 

In  the  rush  of  Christmas  plans  you  will  consult 
again  and  again  the  150  practical  suggestions  for  easy- 
to-make  gifts,  with  complete  working  instructions  for 
making  pretty  presents  that  really  are  wanted;  butyour 
chances  at  having  the  number  for  your  own  us«  will 
be  lost  if  the  other  members  of  the  family  start  to 
reading  "The  Christmas  Company, Limited,"  "When 
a  Man  Loves"  and  the  six  other  stories.  They  will 
make  you  wait  until  they  have  finished  the  tales. 

Every  Farm  and  Fireside  family  should  take 

WOMAT^'S  HOME 
COM£A;gION 

You  most  surely  need  the  Companion's  valuable  special 
features  which  have  made  it  the  foremost  home  magazine — 
the  departments  for  housewives,  for  mothers,  for  girls,  for 
little  folk,  for  club-women,  for  needleworkers,  and  the  best 
fashion  department  published  anywhere,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful.  Why,  there  is  a  special  department,  written  by  a 
famous  doctor,  called  "The  Healthy  Babjj."  "Making 
Things,"  articles  for  boys  and  girls,  will  contmue  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  plans  for  younger  readers. 

Seventy-five  stories — the  equivalent  of  five  volumes  of  the 
latest  fiction — ^will  come  to  you  in  the  Companion  for  1912, 
Besides,  you  will  receive  three  complete  novels. 


The  WOMAN'S  Home  Companion  is  the  home 
magazine  of  the  highest  quality,  of  the  greatest 
worth.  It  is  a  big,  beautiful  magazine  published 
every  month  by  the  publishers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside. 


You  will  receive  the  beautiful  Christmas  number,  with 
our  compliments,  if  you  send  your  subscription  for  1912 
on  the  blank  below  before  December  14th. 


CUT  OUT  HERE 


Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  the  year  1912.  Also  send  me 
the  Christmas  1911  number  without  cost.  Enclosed  find  $1.50, 
the  special  Christmas  price  to  Farm  and  Fireside  readers. 


Name.. 


R.  R.  or  Street.. 


Town  

(NoY.  25  F.  &  F.) 


.State 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  November  25,  1 91 1 


Christmas   Presents  from  the  Santa  Claus  Bag 


Toys  to  Please  the  Children 

Each  Can  Be  Made  from  a  Ten-Cent  Pattern 


No.  1914— Clothes  for  Character  Doll 

Pattern  cut  for  dolls  14.  18  and  22  inches  high.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  doll  18  inches  high:  for  the  one-piece  dress  and  bag,  one- 
half  yard  of  thirty-six-lnch  material;  for  the  Dutch  dress,  one-half  yard 
of  thirty-six-inch  material;  for  the  collar,  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  white 
material,  and  for  the  apron,  one  fourth  of  a  yard  of  white  material. 
The  price  of  pattern,  which  includes  both  costumes,  is  ten  cents 


THIS  is  the  time  of  >ear  when  mother  will 
want  to  be  busy  helping  Santa  Claus  by 
making  up  beautiful  tame  and  wild  animals 
and  lovely  dolls'  clothes  for  his  great  big  bag 
which  he  is  going  to  bring  down  the  chimney  on 
Christmas  eve.  To  help  her  in  her  work,  mother 
will  want  to  use  some  of  the  patterns  for  dolls, 
dolls'  furniture  and  animals  here  illustrated. 

Woman's  Home  Companion  Patterns 

No  woman  who  makes  her  own  clothes,  her 
children's  clothes,  or  even  her  children's  dolls' 
clothes  can  afford  to  be  without  W  oman's  Home 
CoMPAXioN  patterns.  For  this  reason  every 
woman  will  be  interested  in 

Our  Special  Premium  Offer 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  sending  us 
one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the 
special  club  price,  thirty-five  cents,  we  will  give 

as  a  premium  one  Woman's   

Home  Companion  pattern. 
Send  the  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  Springfield.  O. 


No  1913 — Rag  Doll  and  Russian  Dress 

Pattern  cut  for  dolls  14,  18  and  22  inches  high.  Material  for  rag  doll 
18  inches  high,  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  white  material; 
for  the  dress,  one-half  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  one  eighth 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material  for  trimming.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


FOR  a  boy  to  have  real  fun  with,  there  is 
nothing  hke  a  jointed  monkey  who  can  move 
his  arms  and  legs  into  most  laughable  posi- 
tions, a  nice  cow  and  horse  or  a  gentle  little  lamb 
which  he  can  play  farm  with.  Although  any  little 
boy  will  be  glad  to  have  one  of  these  animals  for 
Christmas,  sister  will  not  be  interested  in  them, 
so  the  dolls  and  doll-house  furniture  were  planned 
to  make  her  happy  on  Christmas  morning. 

Where  to  Send  Your  Pattern  Orders 

Since  establishing  our  new  pattern-depots,  no 
time  is  lost  in  the  delivery  of  Woman's  Home 
Companion  patterns.  If  you  will  send  your  order 
to  the  depot  nearest  your  home,  the  patterns  will 
be  delivered  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  They 
cost  but  ten  cents  apiece  and  may  be  ordered 
from  Pattern  Department.  Farm  and  Fireside. 
381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York;  Pattern  Depart- 
ment. Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio,  or 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538 
California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  fall  and  winter  catalogue  of  Woman's 
Home  Companion  patterns,  costing  four  cents, 
may  also  be  ordered  from  the  pattern-depots. 


No.  1912— 'Witch  Doll  and  Clothes 

Cut  in  one  size  only.  Material  for  body  of  doll,  one  fourth 
of  a  yard  of  blue  cloth;  for  legs  and  bloomers,  one  fourth  of 
a  yard  of  gray  cloth;  for  hat  and  shoes,  one  eighth  of  a  yard 
of  black  cloth;  for  head  and  hands,  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of 
pink  felt,  and  buttons  for  eyes;  for  clothes,  one  fourth  of  a 
yard  for  petticoat,  one  fourth  of  a  yard  for  apron,  and 
one-half  yard  for  cape.     Price    of   pattern,   ten  cents 


No.  1920— Horse  with  Blanket 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of  material  required, 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  small 
piece  of  red  cloth  for  blanket,  and  black  for  the  hoofs,  and 
two  buttons  for  the  eyes.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents. 
This  nice  horse  will  be  a  fine  animal  for  the  little  boy  to 
play  with,  and  mother  will  find  he  is  just  the  sort  of 
a  toy    Santa   Claus   will  want    to    put   in   his   big  bag 


No.  1917 


No.  1917~Stuffed  Dog 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  of  material  required,  three  eighths  of  a 
yard  of  thirty -six- inch  materia),  small  piece  of  pink  velvet  for  inside  of  ears,  but- 
tons for  eyes,  and  brown  embroidery-silk  for  nose.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents. 
A  real  bulldog  is  not  always  the  sort  of  playmate  a  little  boy  will  want,  but  a 
nice  stuffed  dog  like  this  one  will  surely  be  gentle  and  kind  and  perfectly  safe  to 
have  in  the  nursery. 


No.  1916— Toy  Cow 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  of  material  required, 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  and  but- 
tons for  eyes.  Flannel  is  a  good  material  for  this  cow,  and 
she  may  have  a  collar  and  bell.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents. 
This  cow  will  never  fit  into  a  little  boy's  stocking,  but  she 
will  look  very  natural  standing  under  the  tree  on  Christmas 
morning,  when  she  will  be  sure  to  receive  a  warm  welcome 


No.  1918— 'Woolly  Lamb 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  of  material  required,  one  fourth  of  a 
yard  of  twenty -two -inch  material,  a  small  piece  of  white  kid  for  the  legs  and 
head,  and  two  shoe-buttons  for  the  eyes.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents. 
A  nice  white  woolly  lamb  is  just  the  best  sort  of  a  playrnate  for  a  very  srnall 
boy,  and  to  have  one  for  a  Christmas  present  would  be  just  the  nicest  thing 
imaginable.  For  this  reeison  mother  will  surely  help  Santa  Claus  get  one  for  him 


Set  of  Doii's  Furniture 


This  set  includes  patterns  for  furniture  for  a  doll's  living-room  and  a 
doll's  bedroom.  Altogether  there  are  seven  patterns.  Each  article  of  furni- 
ture is  cut  in  one  piece,  and  the  pattern  is  carefully  perforated  along  the 
lines  on  which  it  is  to  be  folded.     Price  of  this  pattern  set,  ten  cents 


No.  191 9— Jointed  Monkey 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  Quantity  of  material 
required,  three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  one  eighth  of  a  yard  of  tan  felt 
for  hands,  feet  and  face,  and  buttons  for  the 
eyes.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents.  Brown,  fluffy 
flannel  or  an  old  piece  of  fur  can  be  used  for 
the  monkey's  body  and  will  be  very  lifelike. 
A  monkey  is  the  kind  of  animal  one  reads  about 
in  books  or  sees  at  the  Zoo,  but  very  seldom  right 
at  home,  sitting  next  to  all  the  dolls  and  other 
animals.  This  monkey,  however,  Santa  Claus 
will  bring  to  any  little  boy  who  tells  mother  he 
would  like  to  have  him. 


In  making  the  furniture,  pattern  No.  1911,  select  a  stiff  paper  in  different 
colors.  For  instance,  have  the  living-room  furniture  in  brown.  You  can 
get  paper  that  really  looks  like  brown  wood.  This  same  paper  can  also 
be  bought  in  light  colors  which  can  be  used  for  the  bedroom  furniture 


Cop-*  right.  1911,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
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The  Road  to  Happiness 

[continued  from  page  21] 

That  time  did  not  arrive  until  that  lull 
came  which  always  precedes  the  departure 
of  the  first  guests,  when  by  chance  he  caught 
Frances  alone  in  the  library. 

"Sit  down  and  rest  a  moment,"  he  sug- 
gested, and  she  obeyed  gladly,  sinking  into  a 
-  big  armchair  while  he  occupied  its  stiff- 
backed  neighbor. 

"Hasn't  this  been  a  glorious  evening?"  she 
sighed  ecstatically. 

Norman  leaned  forward  in  his  earnestness. 
"I  can  never  get  over  my  surprise  that  you 
feel  so  !  Frances,  what  do  we  really  know 
about  each  other?" 

"Well,  upon  my  word  !"  The  girl  sat  bolt 
upright. 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  What  are  your 
ideas  as  to  our  future — your  ideal — " 

"You,  Norman!  You!"  She  laughed 
evasively.    "Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"No,  dear." 

"Well,  I  can't  stop  to  argue  the  point. 
Our  guests  are  waiting."  She  rose  hastily, 
astonished  at  his  manner,  and  her  amazement 
increased  when  he  went  on  obstinately, 
though  his  voice  was  still  tender. 

"Everyone  excuses  an  engaged  couple  for 
slipping  away  for  a  moment.  All  I  want  is 
that  you  should  appoint  some  time  soon 
when  we  can  have  a  real  talk ;  so  that  I 
can  tell  you  all  of  the  happiness  I've  planned 
for  you,  and  you  can  confide  to  me  all  the 
little  problems — " 

The  girl  rose  again,  irritated  at  being 
detained  against  her  will.  He  had'  never 
crossed  her  in  anything  before. 

"I've  nothing  tc  confide,"  she  said  pettishly. 
"When  do  you  suppose  I  had  time  to  think 
of  problems  ?  I've  had  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  ray  engagements  and  to  plan  for  the 
wedding !" 

"And  after  that?"  She  had  never  heard 
that  grave,  authoritative  note  in  his  voice 
before,  and  it  frightened  and  irritated  her 
afresh. 

"We'll  get  along  like  everybody  else,  I 
suppose!"  she  answered  flippantly. 

The  lines  on  Norman's  face  seemed  to  sink 
more  deeply ;  his  gravity  of  expression  was 
almost  solemn. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that!"  the  girl 
commanded,  her  voice  shaking  and  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  "I  didn't  think  you  could 
be  so  horrid!" 

Just  then  Mrs.  Taylor,  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  stepped  into  the  library ;  then,  at 
sight  of  her,  stopped  short  in  amazement, 
demanding  unsteadily  : 

"What  in  the  world  is  wrong?" 

"Nothing,"  Norman  replied,  "only  Frances 
seems  to  resent  my  planning  to  have  a  little 
serious  conversation  with  ner." 

"Why  shouldn't  I,  when  I've  a  thousand 
important  things  to  attend  to  ?" 

"Sh!  Sh !"  Mrs.  Taylor  implored,  going 
to  her  daughter  hastily,  and  laying  a  repres- 
sive hand  on  her  shoulder.  "You're  a  little 
impatient,  dear,  because  you're  nervous  and 
tired."  Her  eyes  keen  with  anxiety,  she 
turned  to  Norman^  and  qviestioned,  "Don't 
yoti  think  it's  a  trifle  inconsiderate  to  expect 
anything  of  her  now  ? 

"You're  getting  a  very  jewel  of  a  little 
wife  ;  and  if  you  don't  realize  this  instant  that 
a  girf  would  be  more  than  human,  not  to  be 
engrossed  in  her  wedding  plans,  I'll  say  you 
don't  deserve  her."  She  noted  that  the  s'nade 
on  his  face  lifted  a  little,  and  went  on  with 
more  assurance. 

"It  wotild  give  me  real  pleasure  to  scold 
you  both  for  daring  to  have  a  lover's  quarrel 
at  such  an  absurd  time,  but  I'm  too  much 
occupied.  Norman,  you  go  in  to  our  guests, 
and,  Frances,  dry  your  eyes  this  instant,  you 
foolish  child !" 

Norman  faced  about  silently,  as  Frances 
called  to  him  with  an  April  smile,  her  good 
humor  returning.  "Please,  don't  look  like 
such  a  crosspatch." 

He  hesitated  at  the  doorway,  as  if  he 
wished  to  come  back,  but  merely  said  a  little 
contritely,  "Perhaps  I  am  one,"  before  he  left 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Taylor  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"You  have  less  tact  than  any  girl  I  ever 
saw!"  she  declared  sharply.  "Heaven  knows 
how  you're  going  to  get  along  after  you're 
married,  if  you  don't  learn  how  to  manage  a 
man  a  little  more  cleverly." 

"I  don't  like  tact!"  Frances  flared  rebel- 
liously,  her  native  frankness  recoiling  at  the 
suggestion  of  duplicity.  "I  say  just  what  I 
think!  I  was  horrid  to  Norman,  and  I'm 
going  to  tell  him  so.  He  can  see  me  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  but  I  just  won't  let  him  be  so 
serious !" 

Suddenly  she  seemed  struck  by  the  unusual 
anxiety  on  her  mother's  face.  "Don't  worry," 
she  laughed  gently,  for  her  petulant  fits  of 
anger  never  lasted  long.  "I'll  make  the 
peace." 

"He's  desperately  in  love  with  you  now," 
Mrs.  Taylor  rejoined  a  little  irrelevantly,  but 
with  very  real  earnestness.  "See  that  you 
keep  him  that  way." 

Chapter  III. 

TRtTE  to  her  word',  Frances  won  Norman 
back  to  smiles  before  he  went  home,  and 
promised  to  see  him  alone  the  next  afternoon 
at  four. 

Norman  felt  almost  apologetic  when  he 
appeared  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  had 
startled  her  the  evening  before,  he  told  him- 
self nemorsefully. 


Presently  he  heard  Frances's  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  dropping 
her'  muff  on  its  silver  chain  to  hold  out  both 
hands  to  him. 

"Have  you  just  come  in?"  he  questioned, 
greeting  her. 

"No,  I  must  go  out  in  a  little  while." 

"Why,  Frances!''  All  of  his  pleasant 
reflections  suddenly  vanished. 

"Now,  Norman  dear,  don't  rage."  Her 
tone  was  light  and  unabashed.  "Madame 
Estelle,  my  dressmaker,  you  know,  tele- 
phoned me  most  unexpectedly  that  I  had  to 
come  this  afternoon  if  I  wanted  my  new 
gown  for  Amy's  dinner.  As  it  is,  I  put  her 
off  until  five  o'clock,  the  last  possible 
moment.  You  must  be  reasonable !"  Evi- 
dently she  had  no  idea  that  she  was  really 
offending  him. 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  you  who  ought  to  be 
reasonable  ?"  he  asked  a  little  grimly. 

No  one  had  ever  attempted  to  call  Frances 
to  account  for  her  thoughtless  actions.  Now, 
she  flushed  a  little  angi-ily  at  his  reproving 
tone. 

"I  am.  We'll  have  all  our  lives  to  talk  in, 
and  Amy's  dinner  is  to-morrow." 

"Please  break  your  engagement,  Frances. 
I  was  serious  last  night  in  my  desire  to  talk 
to  you." 

"You  are  always  serious !"  she  pouted. 
"Be  a  little  foolish  with  me  for  a  change. 
We'll  be  sober  married  folk  soon  enough, 
and  a  gay  engaged  couple  only  for  one  little 
month !  Come,  walk  to  the  dressmaker's 
with  me  1"  She  put  all  of  her  witchery  into 
her  manner  in  her  effort  to  placate  him. 

Norman  longed  to  yield,  but  his  sense  of 
right  rebelled. 

■'No,  dear,"  he  answered  reluctantly.  "You 
will  get  busier  every  day,  and  the  'right 
time'  for  our  talk  will  never  come,  and  every 
word  you  have  said  has  shown  me  more 
clearly  how  much  we  need  to  know  each 
other." 

"Well,  I  for  one  haven't  concealed  any- 
thing about  myself!"  she  flared,  angered  by 
what  she  considered  his  obstinacy.  "There 
are  no  'hidden  depths'  I  haven't  shown  you. 
I'm  just  what  I  seem!" 

"Frances,  you're  excited!"  His  patience 
was  wearing  thin. 

"I  should  think  I  am.  Who  wouldn't  be 
to  he  lectured  and  preached  at — " 

Suddenly  tlie  man  rose.  "Perhaps  it  hasn't 
occurred  to  you,"  he  said  in  painful  resent- 
ment, "that  our  engagement  means  more  than 
being  entertained,  getting  a  trousseau  and 
receiving  presents.  To  me  it  means  a  pledge 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  our  life  together.  I 
am  giving  you  all  of  ray  love,  all  of  my  devo- 
tion, my  tenderest  thoughts.  Don't  you  think 
it  is  my  right  to  know  what  I'm  getting  in 
return  ?" 

"Of  course  !"  The  girl's  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  but  the  vague  feeling  of  guilt  he 
inspired  in  her  only  added  to  her  irritation. 
"But  I  can't  see  that  you  are  proving  all  you 
say  about  ^four  devotion  when  you  deliber- 
ately annoy  me,''  she  blundered  on.  "Just 
confess  that  you  are  inconsiderate  to  try  and 
detain  me  now,  and  'I'll  kiss  and  make  up.'  " 

There  was  a  heavy  silence  in  the  room 
while  Frances  waited  for  his  answer.  It  was 
well  to  show  him,  she  decided,  that  she  was 
not  a  child  to  be  ordered  about,  but  a  woman 
with  a  mind  of  her  own. 

On  his  side.  Norman  was  wondering  dully 
how  to  awaken  the  latent  character  which  he 
instinctively  felt  lay  beneath  her  frivolous- 
ness. 

Finally  he  spoke,  and  perhaps  if  the  girl 
had  seen  the  appeal  in  his  face  and  the  pain- 
ful quivering  of  his  lips  it  would  have 
changed  their  lives  ;  but  as  it  was  she  kept 
her  eyes  obstinately  fixed  on  the  rug  as  he 
said  : 

"I  must  insist  on  having  a  talk  with  you 
now." 

"And  I  must  refuse,"  she  answered,  and 
then  their  eyes  met,  shining  with  anger. 

"Then  you  don't  really  care  for  me!"  The 
words  seemed  wrung  from  him. 

"I  don't  believe  I  do,  when  you  act  like 
this!"  she  retorted  crisply,  "and  so,  as  you're 
not  satisfied  with  me  either,  perhaps  we  had 
better  end  our  engagement !"  Not  one  of 
her  v^ords  were  meant.  She  was  simply 
endeavoring  to  make  him  more  humble,  to 
"bring  him  to  his  knees."  But  he  in  Ms 
present  mood  was  intensely  literal.  Each 
reflected  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived. 
In  his  world,  everyone  treated  an  engage- 
ment with  profound  respect,  in  hers,  people 
played  with  everything. 

Norman  walked  to  the  door  without  a 
word.  Whatever  he  was  suft'ering,  he  made 
no  sign. 

Suddenly  Frances  felt  terrified.  "Nor- 
man," she  cried,  "I — " 

"Don't  try  to  explain."  His  words  were 
slow  and  measured.  "You  think  'that  per- 
haps we  had  better  break  our  engagement.' 
That's  what  you  said  lightly,  without  a 
quiver.  It  explains  enough !  Your  pretty 
ways  and  caressing  words  can't  deceive  me 
any  more,  I  know  you  now — and  that's  what 
I  came  for  after  all  !" 

Blindly  he  went  out,  while  Frances  sat 
stunned.  She  had  never  seen  a  strong  man 
in  torment  because  of  her.  Slowly  she  was 
oppressed  by  a  terrible  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity ;  she  who,  her  mother  boasted,  had  never 
had  a  care  or  responsibility  in  all  her  life. 

Surely  she  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
Norman's  tirade.  The  tears  began  rolling 
down   her   cheeks   in   self-t)ity.  Gradually, 


however,  her  sense  of  injury  and  anger  died 
out,  and  her  tears  changed  into  sobs  as  she 
realized  that  she  could  bring  no  accusations 
except  against  herself. 

She  did  not  know  it,  but  she  had  only 
fallen  the  victim  of  her  environment.  She 
ha^,  never  known  the  real  things,  the  big 
things,  in  life  ;  she  had  never  been  taught 
the  sacredness  of  her  young  womanhood. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  being  held 
responsible  for  her  acts ;  she  was  being 
forced  to  think.  Her  mind  was  in  a  tumioil. 
Only  three  facts  stood  out  clearly :  she  had 
broken  her  engagement,  Norman  had  gone, 
and  it  had  all  been  her  fault.  It  was  the 
turning-point ;  native  goodness  struggling 
with  false  environment. 

Very  pale  and  tired,  she  finally  emerged 
from  her  self-upbraiding.  Slowly  she  walked 
to  her  mirror  to  arrange  her  disheveled 
hair,  but  almost  instantly  her  eyes  fell 
on  her  string  of  pearls,  the  pearls  Norman 
had  given  her.  For  the  first  time  they  failed 
to  give  her  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  suddenly 
she  seemed  to  see  Carolina  Sanford,  with 
her  wise,  keen  eyes,  looking  down  at  her  and 
saying,  "You  will  obtain  happiness,  not  by 
having  lovely  things,  but  by  being  lovely ; 
not  by  getting,  but  by  giving."  How  true 
those  words  were !  For  a  few  moments  she 
reflected,  then,  every  vestige  of  false  pride 
vanquished,  she  smiled,  not  childishly,  but 
with  true  womanly  sweetness,  and  confided 
to  her  image :  "I'm  going  to  send  for  Nor- 
man, and  he'll  find  a  better  Frances  if  he'll 
only  cqme !" 

Suddenly  the  clock  struck  six.  The  dress- 
maker's engagement  had  not  been  kept.  After 
all,  she  had  had  her  serious  hour — but  alone  ! 
[to  be  continued] 


Little  Wedges 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 

THE  sleigh-load  of  young  people  sat  ex- 
posed to  the  biting  wind  for  ten  minutes 
while  the  young  lady  on  the  porch  was  decid- 
ing not  to  go  !  Next  day  one  of  them  heard 
a  lady  ask  her  if  she  went  on  the  straw-ride. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "but  they  came  for  me, 
and  coaxed  me  for  fifteen  minutes  to  go  with 
them!" 

Perhaps  this  was  not  exactly  an  untruth. 

"My  room  is  furnished  in  pink  and  white," 
said  one  girl  to  another,  whose  room,  while 
comfortable,  was  made  up  of  a  varied  col- 
lection of  furniture  and  colors.  When  the 
other  girl  had  an  unexpected  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  pink-and-white  room,  she  fotind 
that,  while  there  were  a  few  pink  accessories, 
the  pink  color-scheme  was  lacking  entirely. 

When  an  enjoyable  party  was  under  dis- 
cussion, a  girl  who  had  not  been  present 
said,  "I  did  not  care  about  going.  Fred  came 
over,  but  I  had  a  dreadful  headache." 

The  fact;  were  just  as  she  stated  them, 
but  her  small  brother  declared,  "Uh  !  You 
did  not  get  invited,  and  you  know  it !" 

A  generous-minded  woman  says,  "Too 
many  girls  look  through  rose-colored  glasses; 
their  vision  would  be  much  clearer  if  they 
would  let  in  the  white  light  of  day." 


Flowers  for  the  Table 

By  C.  J. 

You  are  not  only  thinking  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  eat  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  you 
are  also  thinking  of  the  looks  of  the  table 
which  is  to  be  spread  for  the  feast.  The 
flowers  are  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 
The  chrysanthemum  is,  naturally,  the  first 
choice.  It  seems  as  if  that  flower  were 
becoming  as  identified  with  Thanksgiving  a*; 
the  turkey  or  the  cranberries.  If  you  do  no 
live  near  a  florist  and  feel  that  you  would 
have  to  have  chrysanthemums,  put  on  your 
table  a  bunch  of  the  tiny  red  or  brown  ones 
that  come  in  late  fall  and  defy  the  frost  so 
successfully.  Don't  mass  them  in  a  bunch 
as  you  would  a  larger  flower,  but  cut  the 
stems  short  and  fill  a  low,  flat  bowl  or  fern- 
dish  with  them.  Make  a  border  of  tinted 
autumn  leaves  about  the  outside  edge,  and 
you  will  have  a  centerpiece  that  will  not 
cause  you  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  flaunt- 
ing yellow  mop  of  the  highly  cultivated 
flower.  If  your  fern-dish  is  of  brass  or  cop- 
per, the  effect  will  be  still  more  attracti^'e. 

Perhaps  you  live  where  cranlierries  grow. 
Try  arranging  a  centerpiece  in  the  same 
fashion,  using  the  cranberries  on  their  stiff 
brown  stems  and  tiny  bright-green  leaves. 
You  will  soon  cease  depending  on  the  florist 
and  find  the  woods,  fields  and  house  garden 
ready  to  supply  the  table  with  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  things. 

There  is  no  need  to  decorate  further.  The 
crisp,  brown  tarkey,  crimson  cranberries, 
glistening  white  celery  and  golden  pumpkin 
pies  will  furnish  color-schemes  sufficiently 
lovely  and,  moreover,  good  enough  to  eat. 
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Sent  free.  Sbows  latest  designs 
in  actual  colors. 

UNtTED  MILLS  MFG.  CO. 

2432-24B2  JASPER  ST.,  PHH.A. 


A  Chance  for  a 
Young  Woman 

Our  Proposition: 

TO  HELP  some  young 
woman  who  has  to  earn 
her  living  by  showing  her 
how  to  build  up,  without  one 
cent  of  investment,  a  clean, 
profitable  business  of  herown. 
The  particular  young  woman 
we  want  must  have  the 
following 

Qualifications : 

A  strong  desire  to  increase 
her  present  earnings 

Willing  to  work  hard  to 
accomplish  that  end 

A  common  school  educa- 
tion 

A  neat  appearance 

Plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
a  disposition  to  follow  in- 
structions 

If  you  are  the  young  woman 
possessing  these  qualities, 
send  a  postal  to-day,  and  you 
will  at  once  receive  full 
information. 

Address  Desk  L,  Office  of  Subscription  Staff 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

381  Foarth  Avenae,  New  York  City 


Just  &ni-^We  Want  to  Send  Vou  Our 

FALL  and  gTM  M  "Wra  §  g%g^ 

and  Style  Book.    St  will 

Save  Vou  Money 

\  on  Groceries,  Clothing, 

\  .^rs^^^^^T     Furniture,  Shoes  and 

Other  Household  Supplies 

„      Contains  120  pages  of  money  saving  items.  Write  a 
postal  for  it  today  and  see  liow  you  can  eet  onr  Guar- 
"anteed  Groceries  at  Jess  tl>an  store  prices.   For  instance: 
Laundry  Soap  at  2^c  a  bar;  Baking  Powder  at  7^2C  a  can;  Toilet 
Soap  (3  bar  boi),  vSia;  Starch  6c  a  boz— everything  at  a  bigSttYing. 

150O  Rremhsms  Gsven 

with  orders  for   thesa  Gaarantced    Products.    Thirty  day«' trial  —  no 
money  in  advance — money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  our  Catalog  and 
I  learn  how  to  fornish  your  home  throughout  without  a  cent  of  extra  cost ' 
^  on-'oar  monev  saving  Factory-to-Home  Flan.  [59]       C™^^^^.-  nuiuiu> 

CROFTS  &  REED  CO.,  Dept.  €^744?  Chicago        Guaranteed  Products 
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COUSIN  SALLY'S  DEPARTMENT 


A  Geographical  Puzzle 

By  Isolene  Knox  Mills 

Here's  a  puzzle  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
like  geography.  Thg  answer  to  the  first 
sentence  is  James  Green  (the  James  River 
and  the  Green  Mountains).  Next  issue, 
Cousin  Sally  will  print  the  other  answers. 

A  small  boy  named  (a  river  in  Virginia 
and  mountains  in  V'ermont )  thought  one  day 
he  would  take  a  ride,  so  he  called  the  (river 
in  Brazil)  who  worked  for  his  father  to  get 
his  (islands  north  of  Scotland)  pony.  He 
used  neither  bridle  nor  saddle,  so  he  held 
on  bj-  its  (one  of  the  states).  On  his  ride 
he  met  a  little  boy  that  he  knew,  named  { a 
lake  in  New  York  and  mountains  in  Xew 
Hampshire),  and  his  little  sister,  named  (one 
of  the  original  thirteen  states),  who  were 
going  to  the  river  to  catch  (river  in  Idaho  i. 
The  little  girl  wore  a  (sea  east  of  China) 
dress,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  (mountain 
in  Oregon)  which  was  i  river  between  Te.xas 
and  Oklahoma)  in  color.  She  wanted  to 
wear  her  (city  of  Italy)  hat.  but  her  mother 
objected,  because  she  thought  the  sky"  looked 
(lake  in  southern  Canada). 

Just  before  they  reached  the  river  a  (river 
in  Washington)  crawled  out  from  some 
bushes  at  the  roadside.  The  little  girl  was 
filled  with  (cape  in  North  Carolina),  and 
she  screamed  and  ran,  but  stumbled  on  a 
(capital  of  one  of  the  states)  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  boys  bravely  attacked  and 
killed  the  intruder.  On  their  way  they  saw 
a  flock  of  wild  (country  in  Europe)  fly  by. 

x\fter  they  had  fished  a  while  and  had  had 
some  luck,  they  grew  hungrj'  and  looked 
about  for  a  place  to  eat  their  lunch.  They 
saw  a  small  hut  near-by,  and  thought  they 
would  (city  in  China)  and  see  if  it  would  be 
all  right  to  go  in  and  eat  their  lunch  there. 
It  looked  clean,  so  they  went  in,  spread  their 
eatables  on  a  (mountain  in  Cape  Colony) 
which  they  found  there.  They  had  some 
(islands  of  the  Pacific)  which  they  had 
bought  from  a  (mountain  in  Washington) 
and  one  of  tfte  boys  had  an  (river  in  Africa) 
in  his  pocket  which  he  divided,  generously 
giving  the  little  girl  the  largest  piece.  Their 
mother  had  put  a  bottle  of  (river  in  Mon- 
tana) in  their  basket,  but  they  discovered 
that  the  (city  of  Ireland)  had  come  out 
and  the  contents  had  all  leaked  out.  They 
made  a  small  fire  and  fried  the  fish  they  had 
caught  in  (country  of  Europe)  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  sprinkled  over  it 
(river  in  Kentucky). 

The  rest  of  the  day  flew  rapidly  by,  and 
after  a  while  they  heard  their  mother  blow 
a  (cape  of  South  America),  and  they  gath- 
ered up  their  belongings  and  obeyed  the  call. 

Hidden-Bird  Puzzle 

T  I  ERE  are  some  birds  carefully  hidden  away. 
*  There  are  ten  sentences,  and  in  each 
one  of  them  the  name  of  a  bird  is  concealed. 
Next  issue  Cousin  Sally  W'ill  print  the 
answers  for  her  readers.  The  answer  to  the 
first  is  "swallow"  (cows  zi'allozi'ed) .  Now 
guess  the  others : 

1.  The  cows  wallowed  in  the  swamp.  2. 
Did  you  see  Eric  at  Birds'  store?  3.  The 
era  I  like  is  that  of  the  Middle  Age.  4.  We 
must  watch  Mildred  starting  for  school. 
5.  The  party  goes  to  Wheeling  next  Satur- 
day. 6.  The  bill  for  stoves  and  pipe  reached 
a  large  sum.  7.  He  can  sing,  whistle,  warble, 
read  or  orate.  8.  They  are  taking  birds  to 
the  menagerie  to-day.  9.  I  think  Edith 
awkward  and  uncouth.  10.  James  has  the 
lead  over  Alexander. 

Cousin  Sally's  Busy  Bees 

'T'Hi.s  is  the  name  of  a  new  Cousin  Sally 
■  Club.  As  you  can  guess  from  its  name, 
there  is  not  a  drone  in  the  hive.  Cousin 
Sally  is  a  sort  of  Queen  Bee,  for  she  directs 
the  other  Bees. 

Just  now  the  Busy  Bees  are  buzzing  as 
hard  as  they  can  buzz.  Do  you  know  why? 
Shh !  Christmas  is  coming,  coming,  coming, 
and  each  little  Bee  wants  to  make  a  lot -of 
presents  before  the  Great  Day  is  here  ! 

Cousin  Sally  has  a  new  plan  so  that-  any 
boy  or  girl  who  joins  the  Busy  Bees  can  get 
as  many  Christmas  presents  as  he  or  she 
wants — and  all  without  spending  a  penny ! 

If  you  could  see  Cousin  Sally's  cupboard 
this  morning !  It  is  crammed  with  good 
things  for  industrious  little  Busy  Bees. 
Great  packages,  fat,  bulging  bundles — you 
cr  put  in  your  hand  and  pull  out  all  kinds 
of  plums — dolls,  sleds,  paint-boxes,  '  tags, 
books,  jewelry,  and  so  on  and  on. 

Do  you  want  to  be  a  Busy  Bee  and  get 
some  of  these  fine  things  in  Cousin  Sally's 
cupboard?  Then  write  her  at  once,  and  she 
will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


For  Our  Girls  and  Boys 

A   Thanksgiving    Greeting    to   All    of  You! 


The  Funniest  Thankssfivinsf 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 
Illustrated  by  Edweurd  L.  Chase 
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OBBY  curled  his  feet  up 
in  the  big  old  armchair, 
and  thought  about  his 
secret  as  he  looked  into  the 
flames  dancing  up  the  black 
chimney.  The  chimney  looked 
as  big  as  the  front  hall  at 
home,  and  it  moaned  in  a  queer,  lonesome 
way  as  the  chimney  at  home  never  did. 
.  Bobby  had  come  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  to  spend  Thanksgiving  at  grandpa's 
farm,  and  the  secret  was  that  Bobby  was 
afraid  ! 

As  his  grandfather  had  driven  under  the 
spreading  limbs  of  an  old  oak  tree,  he  had 
ducked  down  as  far  as  possible  and  cuddled 
up  closer  to  grandma. 

'"That  oak  limb  won't  hurt  you  ;  it's  three 
feet  above  that  yaller  head  of  yours." 
grandpa  had  said  laughinglj-. 

And  Bobby  didn't  dare  to  tell  him  of  a 
picture  in  his  animal-book  of  just  such  a 
tree.  On  a  spreading  limb  was  a  huge  ser- 
pent, slowly  swinging  an  ugly  head,  and 
waiting  for  his  prey. 

"Oh,  I  hope  they  don't  know  it,"  thought 
the  little  boy.  trjing  to  swallow  the  lump  in 
his  throat.  "They  would  think  it  was  funny 
and  would  laugh  1" 

"Bobby,  Bobby!"  called  a  voice  from  the 
pantrj'  behind  his  chair. 

Bobby  tiptoed  to  the  door  cautiously.  The 
room  was  light,  for  the  fire  shone  in,  and 
grandma  had  left  a  candle  burning.  A  great 
feathered  creature  sat  on  the  shelf  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  long,  narrow  room,  glar- 
ing at  him. 

'■  Wha — what  are  you  ?"  stammered  Bobby, 
his  knees  shaking. 

"I'm  the  turkey  for  the  big  dinner  to- 
morrow," said  the  same  fretful  voice. 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not !"  cried  the  little  boy. 
"I've  seen  lots  of  turkeys.  They  are  great 
white  things  that  hang  by  their  feet  in  the 
shop-windows." 

"That  may  be  the  way  city  turkeys  look." 
cried  the  bird,  gobbling  shrilly,  "but  it  is  not 
the  way  we  look  in  the  country.  Here  we 
are  king  of  the  poultry-yard,  and  have  beau- 
tiful bronze  coats  and  red  combs.  We  are 
prized  very  highly — hang  by  our  feet, 
indeed  !" 

"Don't  you  hate  to  be  killed?"  questioned 
Bobby,  respectfully. 

"Indeed  no.  I  shall  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  dinner,  and  my  picture  will  be  in 
all  the  magazines  and  papers !  I  never  cared 
to  be  useless."  looking  severely  at- the  small 
boy  in  the  doorway.  "Bravery  has  always 
been  my  motto." 

"Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  a  cheery  voice,  and 
Bobby  turned  to  see  a  round,  jolly  face  peer- 
ing from  a  dusky 
corner.  "I'm  the 
pumpkin.  Master 
Bobby." 

"But  I  supposed 
pumpkins  lived  in  tin 
cans  and  came  from 
the  grocery,"  he  said, 
perplexed. 

"Maybe  some  of 
them  do.    But  I  grew 


in  the  corn-field,  with  the  sun 
shining  and  the  birds  singing 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  stars 
twinkling  at  night.  It's  a  fine 
place,  the  corn-field." 

'"Weren't  you  afraid," 
breathed  Bobby,  "where  it 
was  so  big  and  lonesome  and  far  away?" 

"But  it  wasn't  lonesome  with  the  winds 
and  the  crickets,  and  the  nest  of  young  foxes 
just  over  the  fence.  The  corn,  who  is 
mostly  ears,  anyway,  listened  whenever  I 
cared  to  talk.  Now  I'm  to  be  made  into  a 
fine  pie." 

"Is  that  all  you're  good  for  ?"•  questioned 
Bobby. 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  Jack-o'-lanterns, 
Master  Bobby  ?"  asked  the  pumpkin. 

'"Why.  yes,  they  are  made  of  pasteboard, 
and  cost  five  cents  at  the  toy-store!" 

"Hear  the  boy !  Let  me  tell  you,"  very 
proudly,  "that  the  finest  Jack-o'-lanterns  in 
the  world  are  made  of  a  pumpkin  with  a  tal- 
low candle  inside!" 

"Oh,"  breathed  Bobby,  meekly. 

The  yellow  cream  in  the  stone  pitcher 
stirred  gently. 

"You  must  not  blame  the  boy,"  she  said 
in  a  soft,  sweet  voice.  "He  has  never  been 
in  the  country  before.  And  you  must  not 
make  so  much  noise,  or  you  will  waken  all 
these  eggs  in  the  basket  beside  me.  They 
will  have  a  busy  day  to-morrow,  poor  dears." 

Bobby,  peeping  into  the  basket,  beheld  the 
childish,  sleeping  faces  cuddled  close  together. 

"I  can  see  no  disgrace  in  being  timid," 
sighed  the  carrot,  shaking  her  fluffy  head, 
"I  always  prefer  someone  near  me." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  say  I'm  no  'fraid-cat," 
sniffed  the  onion  primly.  "We  have  always 
been  a  very  strong-minded  familj'!" 

■'Oh,  oh !"  laughed  some  blushing  apples, 
rolling  about  in  their  basket  in  great  glee. 

"Do  you  always  all  talk  like  this  ?"  asked 
Bobby  in  surprise. 

"Indeed  no,  but  you  see  we  guessed  your 
secret,  Bobby.  The  country  is  the  safest 
place  in  the  world  if  there  is  no  light  at 
night  but  the  stars  and  moon.  And  it's  the 
jolliest  place. in  the  w-orld,  too.  We  wanted 
you  to  understand.  Bobby." 

Suddenly  all  these  mysterious  people  closed 
their  eyes  drowsily,  and  the  pantry  grew 
dark,  so  Bobby  curled  up  in  the  big  arm- 
chair, and  closed  his  eyes,  too. 

When  he  opened  them  just  a  moment 
after,  the  sun  was  shining  in  the  windows, 
and  he  was  covered  snugly  in  a  bigger  bed 
than  he  had  ever  seen  until  he  came  to  the 
country. 

Bobby  scrambled  into  his  clothes,  and 
ran  down  to  grandfather  in  the  back  yard. 

"Grandpa."  he 
shouted,  "may  I  feed 
the  chickens  ?  And 
will  you  make  me  a 
real  Jack-o'-lantern?" 

G  r  a  n  d  p  a's  eyes 
twinkled. 

"You  scoot  into 
the  house,"  he  said, 
"and  ask  grandma 
for  a  candle." 


The  Ghost  in  the  East  Room 

By  Anne  Hetherington 

"TET  me  sleep  in  the  east  room  to-night, 
l-jAunt  Carrie!  Please  do!"  pleaded  Har- 
old. "I  am  the  oldest,  and  if  anybody  is  to 
see  the  ghost,  I  ought  to  have  the  first 
chance." 

"But  I  am  not  willing  to  have  any  of  my 
little  b6ys  frightened,"  said  his  aunt. 

Then  they  all  coaxed  so  persistently  that 
she  gave  her  consent.  Harold  was  to  sleep 
in  the  east  room  and  would  be  able  to  tell 
his  younger  brothers  all  about  the  ghost  if 
he  saw  it. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  three  city  boys 
had  visited  their  aunt  on  her  large  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  having  a  .fine 
time. 

The  old  rambling  farmhouse,  with  its  huge 
cellar,  and  an  attic  that  afforded  unlimited 
space  for  play,  were  a  joy  to  these  city-bred 
boys. 

Then  came  a  rainy  day  when  everybody 
stayed  indoors.  After  supper  Aunt  Carrie 
ottered  to  tell  stories.  At  last  she  told  of 
the  ghost  that  was  supposed  to  walk  through 
the  east  room  at  twelve  o'clock  every  night. 
She  had  never  taken  any  particular  interest 
in  this  ghost,  as  her  rooms  were  in  the  west 
wing,  but  the  boys  were  all  very  anxious  to 
investigate,  and  learn  for  themselves  if  there 
really  were  a  ghost. 

"You  see,  we  live  in  a  flat  in  Xew  York, 
and  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  real  ghost  walk- 
ing through  the  small  rooms  in  a  city  flat," 
said  Harold.  "It  would  be  such  great  sport 
to  be  able  to  tell  all  the  boys  on  our  block 
that  I  really  saw  a  ghost  down  here." 

There  were  three  sleeping-rooms  in  the 
east  wing,  but  only  one  was  called  the  east 
room.  It  was  situated  in  the  corner  and  had 
doors  at  each  side  opening  into  the  other  two 
rooms,  but  did  not  connect  with  the  hall. 
The  boys  had  such  a  jolly  time  getting  ready 
for  bed. 

Harold  saw  that  William  and  George  were 
comfortably  tucked  in  in  the  next  room  and 
then  sat  down  to  plan  just  what  he  would  do 
about  this  ghost.  He  decided  to  go  to  bed 
and  put  out  the  light.  Then,  too,  he  was  not 
at  all  sleepy  and  could  easily  lie  awake  until 
twelve  o'clock.    It  was  long  past  eleven  now. 

Suiting  action  to  thought,  he  went  to  bed, 
but  kept  his  eyes  wide  open. 

My !  how  still  it  was  in  the  country. 
At  home  he  could  hear  the  cars  passing  and 
wagons  rattling  through  the  streets  at  all 
hours  of  the  night. 

He  wondered  if  the  boys  were  asleep  and 
called  softly  to  them,  but  received  no  answer. 
"Nice,  brave  brothers,"  said  he  softly.  "I 
like  the  way  they  stayed  awake  to  help  me  if 
I  needed  them,  or  to  see  the  ghost  if  I 
called." 

Then  he  grew  tired,  very  tired,  and  pres- 
ently the  clock  chimed  quarter  of  twelve. 
Harold  really  did  intend  to  stay  there  with 
his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  door,  watching 
for  the  ghost,  but  somehow  it  was  so  still 
and  lonely  and  he  was  so  very  tired  that  he 
fell  asleep. 

He  woke  with  a  start.  Something  strange 
must  have  happened  to  awaken  him.  What 
could  it  have  been  ?  He  sat  up  in  bed  and 
looked  around  the  room.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  just  the  same  as  it  did  when  he  went 
to  sleep  hours  and  hours  ago. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  report,  like  a 
revolver  shot.  It  came  from  the  cupboard. 
Then  a  long,  hissing  sound  and  a  crash  as  if 
somebody  had  fallen.  Thoroughly  frightened, 
Harold  cried  out  for  help. 

Two  little  sleep}'  heads  were  cautiously, 
thrust  through  the  doorway  which  led  to  the' 
younger  boys'  bedroom.  Aunt  Carrie  came 
quickly  through  the  other  room  with  a  lamp 
in  her  hand.  Its  bright  light  was  welcomed 
heartily  by  the  boys,  who  were  too  afraid  to 
light  their  own  lamp,  but  it  revealed  a 
stream  of  red  which  trickled  out  from  under 
the  cupboard  door. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Harold  ?"  asked  Aunt 
Carrie. 

"Ghosts,"  cried  Harold.  "Ghosts,  "  echoed 
two  very  frightened  voices  from  the  opposite 
Jdoorway. 

"Somebody  has  been  killed,"  whispered 
Harold  in  an  awed  tone.  "Look  at  the  blood 
at  the  cupboard  door." 

"Oh  dear,"  cried  Aunt  Carrie,  "my  catsup 
has  worked."    She  threw  open  the  door  and 
revealed  two  glass  jars  of  tomato  catsup  that^ 
had  fallen  on  the  floor,  the  liquid  running 
over  and  coloring  it  a  deep  red. 

That  explained  all  of  the  queer  noises,  but- 
the  experience  had  so  alarmed  the  boys  that^ 
they  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  - 
in    another    bedroom    as    far    as  possible 
from  the  "ghost  chamber."     Never,  never ; 
again  would  they  want  to  sleep  in  the  east 
roo!ii  with  the  hope  of  seeing  a  real^host.. 
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THE   GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 


Secretary 


SPLENDID  things  have  been 
happening  in  The  Gift  Club 
during  the  past  month!  In 
the  first  place,  hundreds  of  girls 
have  joined  the  Club  sincC  I  first  told  our 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  about  it,  and 
there  are  more  coming  in  every  day.  I 
expect  that  before  Christmas  The  Gift 
Club  will  have  a  membership  of  over  a 
thousand  girls  and  women. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  see  my  article  in 
the  October  25th  issue  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. In  that  case  I  want  to  say  just  a 
few  words  about  the  purpose  of  the  Club. 
The  editors  of  our  paper  have  organized 
the  Club  just  especially  to  make  it  possible 
for  you  farm  girls  and  women  to  get 
for  yourselves  all  the  many  dainty  little 
luxuries  that  you  have  longed  for,  and 
that  always  seemed,  just  out  of  reach. 
And  the  best  part  of  it  is,  these  things 
won't  cost  you  a  single  penny !  They  will 
be  a  present  to  you  from  The  Gift  Club ! 

There  is  no  age  limit  in  The  Gift  Club. 
Our  membership  list  is  very  elastic,  and 
can  be  made  to  include  i^ou,  no  matter 
what  your  age. 

There  are  absolutely  no  dues  in  con- 
nection with  the  Club.  It  costs  you  noth- 
ing to  join. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  that 
come  to  you  when  you  have  joined  seem 
almost  marvelous.  For  instance,  there  is 
my  little  sixteen-year-old  friend,  Minnie 
J.,  who  has  been  a  Gift  Club  girl  just  two 
weeks  and  who  in  that  time  has  received 
from  the  club  a  beautiful  picture  for 
framing,  a  silver  toilet-set  and  a  beautiful 
gold  bracelet — and  all  in  fourteen  days ! 

Here  is  a  letter  that  I've  just  received 
from  a  married 
member  of  The 
Gift  Club  who 
lives  in  Minne- 
■  sota : 

I  received  the 
Nottingham  lace 
curtains  to  -day. 
They  are  lovely.  I 
had  no  idea  they 
would  be  so  nice. 
When  Helen  came 
home  from  school, 
I  got  her  to  help 
me  put  them  up. 
If  all  the  gifts 
that  you  have  for 
us.  Miss  West,  are 
as  good  as  these 
curtains,  you  may 
count  me  a  mem- 
ber for  years  to 
come. 


"1  shall  think  of  you  sitting  at  the  sunny  window 
embroidering  the  centerpiece  that  I  have  sent  you" 


And  here  is  a 
letter  from  a  girl 

who  teaches  school  in  Pike  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. She  has  just  received  one  of 
our  gifts.  Listen  to  what  she  says  about  it : 

Dear  Jean  West — 

I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  sending  me 
that  beautiful  handbag.  It  is  so  big  and 
roomy  and  such  a  convenience  to  carry  all 
my  papers  to  school.  I'm  going  to  work  for 
the  fountain-pen  next.  I  surely  do  need  it, 
and  your  Gift  Club  pen  seems  to  be  just  the 
very  one  I  want.  The  Gift  Club  is  certainly 
a  splendid  thing  for  girls,  and  I'm  so  glad 
you  started  it  and  gave  me  a  chance  to  join. 

I  do  not  want  to  fill  all  my  space  with 
letters,  because  I  have  too  much  to  say  to 
.  you  myself,  but  I  did  want  you  to  see  how 
enthusiastically  our  Farm  and  Fireside 
girls  have  taken  to  the  Club's  plans.  We 
all  have  jolly  times  together!  The  letters, 
how  they  do  fly  back  and  forth  be- 
tween us ! 

"What  are  the  Club's  plans  ?"  I  hear  you 
ask.  Ah,  but  that's  a  secret,  a  jolly  secret, 
and  one  that  we  Club  girls  are  anxious  to 
keep.  But  if  you  want  to  know  how  you 
can  get  all  sorts  of  useful  and  valuable 
presents,  both  for  yourself  and_  your 
home,  write  me,  and  I'll  whisper  the'secret 
— on  paper — to  you. 

One  girl  wrote  me  not  long  ago  and 
asked  if  there  were  magic  in  the  Club  that 
it  was  possible  for  any  girl  to  get  almost 
anything  in  the  world  that  she  desired. 
Now  she  knows  our  secret  and  she  is 
enthusiastically  _  practising  the  "magic." 
Result :  She  has  received  a  silver  mani- 
cure-set from  the  Club,  and  to-day  I  am 
sending  off  to  her  the  daintiest  gold  locket 
and  chain  that  you  ever  saw ! 

A  Christmas  Suggestion 

Just  let  me  sound  a  note  of  warning! 
Christmas  is  only  four  weeks  off.  How 
about  your  Christmas  presents  ?  Are  they 
all  made  or  planned  for?  If  so,  3 on  are 
very  fortunate.    But  I'm  sure  th'M-f  must 


be  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  that  have  "lagged" 
along.  Oh,  I  know  exactly  how 
it  is.  And  that  is  why  I'm  so 
eager  to  help  you. 

Now  here  is  the  Club's  plan  to  help  you 
with  your  Christmas  gifts:  I  have 
arranged  with  a  man  in  New  York  City, 
who  makes  all  kinds  of  embroidery,  to 
prepare  for  us  a  set  of  embroidery  pat- 
terns whicli  will  include  just  the  most 
charming  designs  for  holiday  gifts  that 
you  can  imagine.  There  will  be  perfo- 
rated patterns  for  a  shirt-waist,  a  lingerie 
hat.  belt,  collar,  jabot,  doilies,  a  skirt 
panel,  baby's  cap,  shoes,  and  so  forth,  and 
a  complete  alphabet.  With  these  perfo- 
rated patterns  there  will  go  a  complete 
"stamping  outfit"  and  full  directions  for 
marking  the  designs.  And— this  is  the 
best  of  all — each  of  these  art  embroidery 
sets  will  include  a  dainty  corset-cover 
design  stamped  on  fine  nainsook  and  a 
beautiful  centerpiece  stamped  on  the  best 
quality  of  pure  Irish  linen ! 

There  now,  don't  you  like  our  plan  to 
help  you  solve  your  Christmas  problems? 
Each  and  every  one  of  these  designs 
would  work  out  into  the  most  attractive 
of  Christmas  gifts.  And  I  know,  too,  that 
your  relatives  and  friends  would  rather 
have  something  that' you  made  with  your 
own  hands  than  anything  that  you  could 
buy.  Another  thing :  think  of  the  saving 
in  expense !  It  will  be  heaps  of  fun  to 
spend  these  late  fall  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings working  on  all  your  dainty  Christ- 
mas remembrances.  Perhaps  you  would 
care  to  share  some  of  your  patterns  with 
a  friend.   There  will  be  more  than  enough 

for  your  own 
use.  I  shall  think 
of  you  sitting 
at  the  sunny 
window  of  the 
living-room  em- 
broidering the 
centerpiece  that  I 
have  sent  you. 

Remember  that 
the  embroidery 
outfit  will  not 
cost  you  one 
single  penny. 
Neither  will  any 
of  the  other  gifts 
that  I  have  men- 
tioned. There  are 
many  more  gifts, 
hundreds  of 
them,  that  I  have 
not  room  to  tell 
you  about.  But 
if  you  want  to 
know  how  you  can  claim  this  remarkable 
embroidery  outfit,  and  if  you  want  to  hear 
all  about  the  other  wonderful  gifts  that 
I  have  for  you,  just  send  me  a  little  note, 
or  a  line  on  a  postal  card  will  do.  Remem- 
ber, the  club  is  ready  to  help  you  in  every 
way  it  can. 

The  postman  has  just  come  and  left  a 
heap  of  letters  on  my  desk — letters  from 
farm  girls  all  over  the  country  who  have 
discovered  that  The  Gift  Club  offers  a 
way  for  them  to  get  many  charming 
things  for  themselves  and  their  homes 
without  spending  a  penny.    Here's  one : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I'm  so  glad  that  The  Gift  Club  has  been 
started.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what 
work  you  want  me  to  do,  but  your  article  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  sounded  so  jolly  and 
nice  that  I  know  I  shall  like  the  work,  what- 
ever it  is.  I  particularly  want  a  vacuum 
cleaner.    Can  I  earn  it  in  the  Club? 

I  must  hurry  and  answer  that  letter 
and  tell  this  to-be  member  of  The  Gift 
Club  that,  of  course,  she  can  get  a 
vacuum  cleaner — and  almost  anything 
else  that  she  wants.  And  it's  just  as  easy 
as  can  be. 

And  here's  a  letter  from  a  girl  who 
wants  a  pair  of  ice-skates,  and  another 
who  wants  a  muff,  and  there  are  dozens 
who  want  jewelry  and  neckwear  and  all 
sorts  of  "frilly"  things.  Well,  here  they 
are  in  The  Gift  Club  for  you,  girls!  All 
the  gifts  you  want,  and  more.  too. 

Do  write  me  a  line  to-night,  and  tell 
me  that  you  are  interested.  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  answer  immediately 
and  tell  you  our  Club  plans. 


Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Big  Christmas  Surprise  Box 

For  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

THE  publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  have  a 
genuine  treat  in  store  for  you.  We  wish  to 
present  every  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
with  one  of  our  beautiful  Christmas  Surprise  Boxes. 
Each  Surprise  Box  contains  a  beautiful  assortment  of  exquisite 
articles  that  appeal  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Every 
subscriber  who  orders  within  the  next  twenty  days  will  be  sup- 
plied with  one  of  these  unusual  and  varied  Surprise  Assortments. 

The  illustration  below  can't  begin  to  do  justice  to  this  Surprise 
Box  Collection.  This  is  the  handsomest  Christmas  gift  ever 
provided  for  Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers. 

100  Different  Articles  in  a  Beautiful  Box 


What  You  Get 


Dainty  1912  Calendar 

TPHIS  pretty  and  artistic  1912  panel 
Calendar  would  in  itself  constitute 
an  exceedingly  nice  Christmas  Gift. 
This  Calendar  is  in  panel  shape,  16 
inches  long  and  4  inches  wide.  It  is 
printed  in  ten  colors.  The  picture  on 
this  Calendar  represents  a  winter  scene 
which  we  think  is  especially  good  and 
is  f"rther  brightened  and  enliyened  by 
numerous  appropriate  quotations.  The 
whole  Calendar  is  exceedingly  dainty 
and  unique  and  just  the  right  kind  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  your  parlor  or  living- 
room.  This  Calendar  is  the  work  of 
one  of  the  very  best  artists  in  this 
country,  and  you  surely  want  it  in  your 
home  during  1912, 

Handsome  Christmas  and  New 
Year  Post-Cards 

TTHE  Collection  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Post-Cards  contained  in 
your  Surprise  Box  is  absolutely  un- 
rivaled. These  are  without  doubt  the 
handsomest  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
cards  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain.     There  will  be  25  such  Post- 


Cards  in  each  Surprise  Box  Assortment. 
Nowadays  everybody  sends  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  cards.  It  is  quite  the 
proper  thing  to  do  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  beautiful  Post-Cards  in  this 
Christmas  Surprise  Box  which  we  have 
for  you  will  delight  your  friends  and 
also  fit  in  admirably  with  a  post-card 
collection. 

You  Will  Want  These  for 
Your  Gifts 

OUR  Christmas  Assortment  contains 
just  the  things  you  need.  Things 
thar  will  add  a  touch  of  the  season's 
festivities  to  your  various  gifts.  There 
will  be  dainty  Santa  Claus  seals,  doz- 
ens of  them,  and  other  seals  with  jolly 
Christmas  wreaths  to  stick  on  the  pack- 
ages at  the  last  minute.  There  will  be 
handsome  tags  with  Holiday  decorations 
and  a  space  in  which  to  write  your  name 
and  address.  Also  charming  Christmas 
cards  for  you  to  fill  out  and  enclose 
with  your  various  presents.  Our  Christ- 
mas Surprise  Box  will  prove  a  joy  and 
a  revelation  to  every  member  of  the 
family, — something  that  will  add  to  the 
delight  and  merriment  of  the  season. 


THREE  GIFT  OFFERS 

OFFER  No.  1.    Send  $1.00  to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  your  subscription  to  Farm 

AND  Fireside  for  three  years,  78  numbers,  and  you  will  receive  our 

Christmas  Surprise  Box,  all  charges  prepaid. 
OFFER  No.  2.    Send  50c  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 

26  numbers,  and  you  will  receive  our  Christmas  Surprise  Box,  all 

charges  prepaid. 

OFFER  No.  3.  Send  70c  for  two  different  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE,  at  35c  each.  One  of  these  subscriptions  may  be  your  own. 
You  will  receive  this  Big  Christmas  Surprise  Box  as  a  special  reward. 

THIS  OFFER   EXPIRES   DECEMBER  lOth 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  November  25,  1911 


ance 

For   Fifteen  Days 


Farm  and  Fireside  is  now  a  Bi-Weekly.  It  will  be  issued 
hereafter  every  other  Saturday. 

Each  number  is  going  to  be  bigger,  better  and  more  inter- 
esting than  any  number  published  in  the  past.  For  a  short  time 
only  we  are  going  to  give  our  old  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  sub- 
scribers a  last  chance  to  renQw  their  subscriptions  at  a  big  reduc- 
tion from  the  regular  price. 

You  should  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  opportunity 
to  get  the  Bi-Weekly  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  a  bargain  price. 

All  publishers  will  very  shortly  be  obliged  to  increase  sub- 
scription rates.  Such  bargain  prices  as  listed  below  will  never 
again  be  offered.  You  have  a  final  chance  to  renew  your  subscrip- 
tion at  the  special  prices  listed  below. 


These  special  prices,  which  are  extended  to  old  subscribers 
only,  must  be  accepted  between  now  and  Dec.  10th. 

Surely  you  intend  to  renew  your  subscription.  Then  take 
advantage  of  this  extraordinary  offer  right  away.  Our  Special 
Bargain  Offer  makes  this  the  biggest  subscription  value  in  the 
whole  publishing  world. 

You  will  not  want  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  FARM  AND 
Fireside  during  the  next  year.  Our  Big  Christmets  Number  and 
other  winter  issues  will  have  more  and  better  reading  than  any 
other  journal  that  comes  into  the  farm  home. 

It  will  pay  you  to  renew  your  subscription  for  two  or  four 
years  now.  Your  new  subscription  will  be  entered  to  begin  the 
issue  after  your  present  subscription  expires. 


Big  Departments 

Our  Big  Special  Depart- 
ments will  be  more  practica' 
and  interesting  than  ever 
before.  Every  Department  is 
in  charge  of  an  authority  on 
that  particular  line — someone 
who  has  had  actual  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  that  field. 

The  articles  on  Poultry  will 
be  written  both  from  the  gen- 
eral farmers'  and  poultry 
specialists'  standpoints.  The 
Garden  and  Orchard  fea- 
tures of  the  paper  will  be 
enlarged.  Specialists  who  are 
studying  soil  conditions  and 
prominent  farmers  who  are 
raising  maximum  crops  will 
make  our  Crops  and  Soils  De- 
partment intensely  valuable. 

Live -Stock  Farming 

Farming  with  live  stock  is 
going  to  receive  a  whole  lot 
of  attention  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  this  year.  A  single 
one  of  our  big  live-stock  ar- 
ticles will  be  worth  a  hundred 
times  the  subscription  price 
of  the  paper. 

Co-operation — Reducing 
the  unfair  profit  of  the  mid- 
dleman will  be  the  slogan  of 
our  next  year's  work. 

The  Farmers'  Lobby 

We  are  now  approaching 
the  Presidential  year.  Our 

Farmers'  Lobby  will  render 
more  active  service  this  year 
than  ever.  We  are  right  on 
the  eve  of  a  most  vitally  im- 
portant period  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  this  country. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss 
the  Farmers'  Lobby  this  year. 


Until  Dec.  10th 

You  can  obtain  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the 
special  old  subscribers'  prices  listed  below.  Be 
sure  and  send  your  order  before  December  10th. 


Farm  and  Fireside 

T\vent3--six  big  numbers  every  other  Saturday 
for  the  next  year.  More  and  better  reading  matter 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  paper. 

Farmers'  Lobby 

This  will  be  a  most  important  feature  during  the 
next  year.  It  will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with 
the  great  political  changes. 

Headwork  Shop 

The  Headwork  Shop  will  contain  more  new  and 
original  ideas  than  ever.  It  will  be  chuck  full  of 
practical  appliances. 

Poultry  Profits 

The  Poultr)-  Department  has  arranged  for  a  large 
number  of  intenselj'  interesting  and  valuable 
articles  that  will  mean  increased  Poultry  Profits 
for  our  readers. 

A  Big  Novel 

The  first  of  a  series  of  big,  live,  interesting 
serial  stories  begins  in  this  issue.  You  will  be  the 
better  for  reading  these  splendid  stories. 

Departments  for  Women 

The  various  big  Departments  for  Women  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  larger  and  better  than 
ever  this  year.  These  features  alone  will  surpass 
in  excellence  similar  features  in  our  most  popular 
magazines. 


Offer  No.  I 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year — 26  time* 

35 


Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
■ — with  Farm  aj\d  Fireside 
for  two  years — 52  times 


Offer  No.  S 

Our  B2a-gain  Price  for  eJl 
— with  Farm  eind  Fireside 
four  years — 104  times 

$100 


Your  Subscription  Without  Cost 

Get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers 
to  give  you  35  cents  each  for  a  year's  subscription  to  FARM 
AND  Fireside.  Send  us  the  names  and  70  cents  collected,  and 
we  will  enter  both  subscriptions  for  one  year  each,  and  ex- 
tend your  own  subscription  one  full  year  as  a  special  reward. 


Fireside  Pages 

We  shall  have  better  stories, 
better  articles,  more  practical 
hints  and  recipes  in  these 
pages,  and  many  of  them. 
The  Fashion  Designs  will 
continue  to  be  made  by  Miss 
Gould,  the  greatest  fashion 
authority  of  America,  and  will 
be  sensible  and  up-to-date. 

The  Sunday  Reading  in 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  full  of 
strength  and  good  cheer  for 
every  reader.  Margaret  E. 
Sangster  will  continue  to  talk 
to  our  readers  through  the 
Home  Interests'  Club. 

With  all  these  instructive 
and  entertaining  features,  you 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  Farm  and  Fireside. 
It  will  add  immeasurably  to 
the  instruction  and  good 
cheer  of  every  household. 
Then  be  sure  to  accept  one 
of  our  Last  Chance  Offers 
within  the  next  ten  days. 

''The  Road  to  Happiness'' 

A  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "Poor  Relations"  has 

been  written  for  Farm  and 
Fireside.  It  begins  in  this 
issue.  You  will  love  the  hero- 
ine, love  to  watch  her  as  she 
trudges  along  the  hard  road 
to  happiness,  and  the  hero 
whose  boyhood  days  were 
spent  on  the  farm;  who  is 
manly,  purposeful  and  sin- 
cere. We  are  surely  going  to 
have  a  treat  for  you  in  this 
story.  Be  sure  to  renew  your 
subscription  now  so  that  you 
will  be  sure  not  to  miss  a  sin- 
gle chapter  of  this  fine  story. 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  TO-DAY 


Cash  Coupon 

TTiis  Coupon  Entitles  the  Holder  to  Obtain 

Farm  and  Fireside,  four  full  years  for  $1.00 
Farm  and  Fireside,  two  full  yeaurs  for  50c 
Farm  and  Fireside,  one  full  year  for  35c 

Must  Be  Used  Within  15  Days 


Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Editon — /  accept  Special  Last  Chance  Offer  No. 
for  which  find  enclosed  $  

Name   


R.F.D.\ 

or  Street  J 


P.  o. 


State. 


CUT  OFF  THIS  ORDER  BLANK,  OR  WRITE  ORDER  ON  SEPARATE  SHEET  OF  PAPER 
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The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 


Do  You  Need  Help? 


Have  you  been  looking  for  a  special  recipe  for  years?  Do  you  need  any  information  on  household 
matters?  And  do  you  meet  with  little  problems  in  the  home  that  you  wish  someone  would  solve 
for  you— someone  who  has  had  a  little  more  experience  than  you?  Then,  why  not  make  use  of 
YOUR  OWN  department  and  ask  the  questions  which  have  been  troubling  you?  This  department 
has  proved  that  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  abroad  in  the  land,  especially  among  the  women  of  the 
farm.  That  our  readers  have  the  mutual  desire  to  help  one  another  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and 
prompt  response  we  have  had  to  the  questions  which  are  printed  here  monthly.  There  is  no  pay- 
ment made  for  contributions  to  these  columns.  All  answers  and  inquiries^  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

If  an  immediate  answer  is  desired,  it  vn\l  be  sent,  provided  a  two-cent  stamp  is  enclosed. 


Questions  Asked 

Will  someone  please  tell  me — 

How  to  make  beads  out  of  rose-leaves  ? 

Mrs.  J.  H.  H.,  Ohio. 

How  to  make  mango  catsup  ? 

Mrs.  a.  C.  P.,  Indiana. 

How  to  make  apple  jelly? 

S.  N.,  Alabama. 

These  jjuestions  were  asked  in  the  issue  of 
October  10th.  Can  some  of  you  help  the 
questioners  ? 

How  the  country  woman  who  uses  an 
alcohol  or  oil  stove  manages  the  hot-water 
supply?  Of  course,  a  small  quantity  of 
water  can  be  quickly  heated,  but  often  a 
large  quantity  of  water  is  needed  "without 
malice  aforethought."  I  would  like  to  try  an 
alcohol-stove  if  the  hot-water  problem  can  be 
satisfactorily  solved.  Subscriber,  Georgia. 

How  to  remove  dried  ink-stains  from  wood, 
also  how  to  candy  citron? 

E.  K.,  Pennsylvania. 

How  to  make  bread  with  a  glossy  finish  on 
the  top  like  bakers'  bread  ? 

S.  E.  J.,  North  Carolina. 

Full  directions  for  crocheting  a  Dutch 
collar?  Miss  D.  M.,  Indiana. 

How  to  make  sweet  lozenges  out  of  hoar- 
hound,  peppermint  or  other  herbs?  I  would 
like  full  directions. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  M.,  California. 

Questions  Answered 

Drop  Cocoanut  Cookies,  for  E.  B.,  Ohio — 
Two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  three  fourths  of  a  cupful 
of  shredded  cocoanut  and  one  fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  English  currants.  Flavor  with 
lemon.  Drop  from  teaspoon  on  buttered 
tins,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

L.  B.  F.,  Kansas. 

To  Stain  a  Floor,  for  Mrs.  M.  H.  P.,  New 
York — We  gave  an  excellent  and  inexpensive 
method  of  floor-staining  in  our  Household 
Department  published  in  the  issue  of  October 
25th.  Look  up  your  back  files,  and  if  you 
cannot  find  it,  send  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment a  two-cent  stamp,  and  it  will  be  for- 
warded. 

How  to  Make  Castile  Soap,  for  Mrs.  O.  A. 

B.,  New  York — The  real  castile  soap  is  made 
in  Spain,  from  olive-oil.  Such  soap  as  is 
genuine  would  be  expensive  as  to  ingredi- 
ents. Furthermore,  the  Spanish  manufac- 
tu-rers  would  have  to  give  you  their  recipes. 
So-called  "castile  soap"  is  often  manufactured 
from  peanut  or  cotton-seed  oils.  The  oil  is 
used  just  as  the  animal  fat  in  ordinary  soap- 
making  is  used. 

Sponge-Cake,  for  E.  K.,  Pennsylvania — 
Three  eggs  beat  one  minute,  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  white  sugar  beat  five  minutes, 
one  cupful  of  flour  beat  one  minute ;  then 
add  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  one  cupful 
of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
and  beat  all  together  one  minute.  Bake  in  a 
loaf  in  a  quick  oven. 

Pie-Crust  without  Milk  or  Butter,  for  E. 

K.,  Pennsylvania — To  every  quart  of  flour, 
take  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  lard,  not 
melted  (if  too  hard  to  rub  up  in  the  flour, 
warm  it),  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  rub  all 
together  well.  Knead  it  with  water.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  Mrs.  M.  M.  R.,  Maryland. 

Preserved  Watermelon-Rind,  for  Mrs.  G. 
F.  B.,  New  York — Pare  and  cut  the  rind,  and 
cover  with  alum-water  overnight.  In  the 
mornmg  put  in  a  kettle,  cover  with  cold 
water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  boil  for 
about  five  minutes.  Take  out  of  this  water, 
put  on  in  cold  water  again  with  some  sliced 


green  ginger,  and  boil  until  the  melon  is 
tender,  bwt  not  soft.  When  the  melon  is 
boiled  tender,  remove  it  from  this  water,  and 
make  a  syrup  with  this  same  water  and  sugar, 
using  eight  pounds  of  sugar  to  ten  pounds  of 
fruit.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  until  it 
forms  a  good  syrup,  and  then  drop  the  rind 
in,  and  cook  at  a  moderate  rate  for  three 
and  a  half  to  four  hours,  or  until  the  rind 
is  thoroughly  done.  Flavor  with  vanilla  or 
lemon  after  taking  the  kettle  from  the  stove. 
I  have  found  this  recipe  very  satisfactory. 

C.  W.  A.,  Maryland. 

Two  Birthday  Cakes,  for  Mrs.  J.  J.  C, 
Indiana — One  cupful  of  granulated  sugar, 
one-half  cupful  of  melted  butter,  beaten  to 
a  cream,  one  egg  and  one  scant  cupful  of 
milk.  Sift  two  cupfuls  of  pastry-flour  with 
one  round  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder. 
Beat  well  with  egg-beater,  and  bake  in  two 
layers  about  twenty  minutes. 

Filling :  Use  medium  cutter  in  food- 
chopper,  and  grind  one-half  cupful,  each,  of 
raisins  and  English  walnuts  ;  mix  powdered 
sugar  and  milk  with  nuts  and  raisins  to  make 
a  paste  to  spread  nicely  between  layers.  Ice 
cake  with  the  following  frosting :  Mix  one 
teaspoonful  of  red  sugar  with  one  generous 
tablespoonful  of  milk,  then  add  enough  pow- 
dered sugar  to  make  a  nice  thick  icing.  Red 
sugar  may  be  omitted,  and  pink  candies  used 
on  top  and  sides.  Candles  should  be  put  on 
cake  to  add  to  its  beauty. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  B.,  Maine. 

White,  Dark,  Yellow  and  Red — Two  cup- 
fvils  of  sugar,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 
whites  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder 
and  flour  for  medium  stiff  dough.  Divide 
into  four  parts.  It  is  best  to  have  the  part 
that  is  to  be  left  white  a  little  larger  than 
any  of  the  others  ;  to  one  of  the  other  three 
parts  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beaten,  to 
make  yellow  ;  to  another  add  melted  choco- 
late, for  dark  part :  to  the  last  one  add  a 
little  cake-color  (red). 

Then  dip  by  spoonfuls,  alternately,  into 
greased  cake-pan,  and  bake. 

The  cake  may  be  made  either  in  layers  or 
loaf.  If  in  layers,  it  can  be  put  together 
with  a  boiled  custard  between.  Then  ice  the 
top  and  sides.  N.  A.,  Indiana. 

Corn-Starch  Loaf-Cake,  for  E.  B.,  Ohio- 
One  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one 
cupful  of  corn-starch,  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  whites  of  eight  eggs. 

,  L.  B.  F.,  Kansas. 

Dill  Pickles,  for  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Washington — 
Take  good  sound  cucumbers  four  or  five 
inches  long.  Put  a  layer  in  a  barrel  or  jar. 
Then  put  dill,  garlic,  horse-radish,  or  any- 
thing that  you  want  to  taste  in  the  pickle 
with  alternate  layers  of  cucumbers  and  dill. 
Five  cents'  worth  of  garlic  is  enough  for  a 
barrel.  When  the  barrel  is  full,  cover  with 
brine  made  with  ten  quarts  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  salt.    No  grape-leaves  are  needed. 

G.  M.,  Iowa. 

Mustard  Pickles,  for  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Washing- 
ton— One  quart  of  small  cucumbers  cut 
coarse,  one  quart  of  green  tomatoes  cut 
coarse,  one  quart  of  cabbage  chopped  fine, 
one  quart  of  small  onions,  four  quarts  of 
water,  one-half  pint  of  coarse  salt.  Pour 
over,  and  let  stand  twenty-;four  hours.  Then 
scald  all  together,  and  drain. 

For  the  mustard  pickle,  take  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour,  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  mustard  and  one  tablespoonful  of  turmeric 
powder  made  into  a  paste  with  cold  vinegar. 
Pour  this  over  the  pickles,  let  boil  up,  and 
can.    Will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

Mrs.  F.  C,  California. 

Editor's  Note — Other  answers  have  been 
received  from  Mrs.  J.  E.  C,  Connecticut ; 
Mrs.  O.  A.  W.,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  R.  P., 
New  York.  The  editor  of  the  Housewife's 
Letter-Box  extends  her  thanks  to  them  for 
their  kindness. 


Aunt  Peggy's  Forum 

By  Harriet  Whitney  Durbin 


AUNT  Peggy's  kitchen  is  her  forum,  so  to 
speak,  and  a  dark  kitchen  is  as  wrath- 
exciting  to  the  dear  soul  as  a  red  tablecloth 
IS  to  an  irritable  bull. 

'Germs  are  just  like  men,"  she  says  ;  "they 
love  darkness  when  their  deeds  are  evil ;  and 
germs's  deeds  mostly  are  evil,  from  what  I 
can  pick  up.  I  reckon  it's  them  makes  the 
clish-rag  smell  when  it  hangs  in  a  dark  cor- 
^  kitchen's  light  and  sunny  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  hasn't  got  any  dark  corners, 
and  then  the  dish-rag'U  tell  just  what  kind 
t  iu  "°"sekeeper's  running  things.  You  can 
talk  all  you've  a  mind  to,  children,  but  you 
cant  make  me  believe  a  smelly  dish-rag 
am  t  chock  full  of  original,  home-made  sin. 
ine  woman  that  owns  one  hadn't  ought  to 
try  to  get  into  society  nor  the  church  till  she 
sets  rid  of  it  for  arood.  You  got  to  let  your 
"gnt  shine  into  the  world  good  and  strong, 
and  you  want  to  let  a  lot  of  it  shine  into  the 
Kitchen.  Why  land!"  (Aunt  Peggy  grows 
a  httle  excited  here,  and  dabs  flour  onto  her 


clean  apron)  "the  kitchen  may  seem  like  a 
mighty  dinky  little  end  of  a  big  house,  but 
look  what's  got  to  come  out  of  it — vittles 
for  ministers  and  lawyers  and  doctors,  as 
well  as  every-day  men  that  make  livings  out 
o'  their  muscles.  How  can  a  preacher  tell 
folks  what's  right  if  his  own  liver  is  out  o' 
whack  'count  of  his  wife  not  knowin'  how  or 
carin'  how  to  have  good  home-made  bread? 
How  can  a  lawyer  know  after  he's  ett  a 
stack  of  greasy,  half-cooked  pancakes  for 
breakfast  just  how  big  a  criminal  a  man  is? 
Come  to  that,  mebby  the  man  mightn't  'a' 
been  a  criminal  at  all  if  he  hadn't  got  dys- 
peptic from  wrong  eatin'  and  so  got  into 
wrong  doin'.  How's  a  doctor  going  to  cure 
other  folks  when  he's  so  bilious  he  can't  see 
plain?  And  how  are  men  going  to  earn  good 
livings  with  their  stomachs  pesterin'  'em?" 

Her  light  bread  requiring  attention  at  this 
point.  Aunt  Peggy  drops  her  discourse — 
which  I  venture  to  pick  up  on  the  fly,  and 
present  to  the  public  in  general. 


Always 
Ready 

Wise    foresight  should 
lead  you  to  keep  in  the 
cupboard  a  half  dozen  or 
more    handy    packages  of 

Uneeda  Biscuif 

They  won't  get  broken,  musty, 
soiled  or  soggy  like  ordinary 
sodacrackers  because  their 
crisp,  clean  freshness  is 
protected   by  the 
moisture  -  proof 
and  dust-tight 
package. 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


In  the  mmsture-ffraof 


An  Ideal  Gift  for  Mother, 

Wife,  Sister  or  Friend— a 

-Q  f  C  C       T   f     "^y<=°"  BALL-BEARING 

J3  i  d  d     1^1^    Carpet  Sweeper 

Beautiful  in  design,  elegant  in  finish,  the  greatest  lahor-savinsr 
article  of  the  home.  What  could  be  more  appropriate  or  acceptable  as 
a  Holiday  Gift  than  the  Bissell  Sweeper  ?  It  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  giver  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  will  contribute  more  jrenuine 
comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  than  any  other  gift  at  double  the 
cost.  Lessens  the  work  of  sweeping  95^,  presenes  carpets,  Tugs,  cur- 
tains, draperies  and  furniture,  and  makes  sweeping  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  drudgery.  Sold  by  high  grade  dealers  everywhere.  Prices  .*2.75  to 
$5.75.   Ask  for  booklet. 

Buy  of  your  dealer  between  now  and  January  1st,  send 
us  the  purchase  slip  within  one  week  from  date  of  purchase, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  fine  quality  black  leather  card  case  with  no  printing  on  it. 

Address  Dept.  77,  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  and  OeIj  Exoluflive  Carpet  Sweeper  Maters  in  the  World.)  (ILl 


Christmas  Samples 

    THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  PACKAGE  EVER  OFFERED      ^      —  .  

It  contains  beautiful  Christmas  Post  Cards  in  colors,  gold  and  embossed,  Christmas  iags,  ChnetmaE 
Labels,  Christmas  Stamps  and  Christmas  Seals  in  colors  and  gold.  Remember,  everyone  sending  fo? 
a  package  of  65  Christmaa  Samples  for  10c  will  receive  our  Special  Wholesale  Offer.  Ladies,  Girls  and' 
Boys  can  make  money  selling  the  uackages  to  their  neighbors  and  friends.  Do  not  delay,  but  send 
now,  today,  for  a  package.  HERMAN  &  CO.,2430  North  Halsted  St., Dept.X.  389,  CHICAGO 


Read  This  Letter 


We  Ship 
the  Same 

Day 
Order  b 
Rec'd. 


Save  $5.00  to  $40.00  On 
Your  Stove  Purchcises 

PLENDID  Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Rangres 
sold  direct  from  the  factory  will  net  you 
a  S5.00  to  S40.00  saving — sometimes  more 
as  shown  in  this  letter.    No  dealer,  job- 
ber, middleman  or  salesman  makes  a 
cent  on  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  you 
pocket  their  profits  and  get  the  best 
— America's  Standard  Stove. 

Cash  or  Credit 


Oo  s  _ 


■00. 


Pay  on  terms  that  meet  your  convenience  on  30 
Days  Free  Trial,  360  Days  Approval  Test.  Freigrht 
Prepaid   and    Shipment   made   same    day    order  is 
received.  170,000  satisfied  customers  prove  our  proposition. 

Big  Stove  Book— FREE 

A  price  for  every  purse  among  our  400  styles  and  sizes, 
illustrated  and  described,  against  the  dozen  styles  your  dealer 
has.   Brimful  of  inside  stove  facts  that  the  dealer  himself 
doesn't  know.    Get  the  /;ozf  and  w/iy  of  the  Kalamazoo  propo- 
i  sition.  SendNOW— ask  for  catalog  No.  183. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers 


RADIANT 

BASE  BURNER 


Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


I A  Kalamazoo  c^s 

'      Direct  to^M''  S 


1 


32 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  November  25,  1 91  if 


I  Want  20,000  More 
Farmers  To  Know  How 
20,000  Other  Farmers 

Have  Made  $  1 00.°»  for  Every 
$  1 .00  by  Pulling  Stumps  from  ^■ 
Their  Virgin  Land  With  the 


AU-STEEL 

Triple  ?mm 


ERCULES 
UMP  PULLER 


Mail  me  the  coupon  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  ot 
this  page,  or  just  a  postal  card,  for  my  free  book,  which  tells 
you  all  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  profits  made  by  men  who 
own  Hercules  Stump  Pullers.    I  want  to  tell  you  why  the  Hercules 
pulls  the  biggest  stumps  in  less  than  five  minutes.     I  want  you  to  know 
why  its  all-steel  construction  means  60%  less  weight  and  400%  more  strength 
than  any  cast-iron  puller  or  any  "semi-steel"  puller. 

And  not  only  w  ill  the  Hercules  pull  any  size  stump  but  any  green  tree  or 
hedge.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  method  of  changing  the  Hercules  from  a  sin- 
gle to  double  or  triple  power  in  a  jiffy.    I  want  you  to  note  the  double  safety 
ratchets,  which  insure  the  safety  of  you  and  the  team.    And  best  of  all  I 
want  you  to  know  from  facts  and  figures  that  I  show  you,  how  you  can 
transform  forty  acres  of  stumps  which  yield  you  nothing  into  increased  \  al 
of  land  and  crops,  which  amount  to  $1281.00  the  first  year  and  .§750.00 
in  crops  every  year  after,  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  some  farmers 
who  own  Hercules  Stump  Pullers  are  doing  contract  stump  pulling  for 
their  neighbors  and  friends  at  a  fine  profit  and  others  who  are  renting 
their  machines  at  a  big  price. 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  many  advantages  of  Hercules 
construction — single,  double  or  triple  power,  low-down 
construction,  self-anchoring,  double  safety  ratchets,  accurate  machining  and  turning.  I  want  to 
show  you  letters  and  photographs  customer-friends  of  mine  have  sent  to  me,  showing  what 
their  Hercules  is  doing  and  the  money  it  making. 


Let  Me  Mail  You 

My  Fine  Free  Book 

Write  me  for  my  book — note  my  special  price 
offer.    Then  I  will  gladly  send  you  my  Hercules  on 


3 'Year  Guarantee 


30  Days-  Free  Trial 


If, 


at  the  end  of  that  time, the  Hercules  isn't 
ever^'thing  I  have  said  it  is,  I  Avant  you  to  send  it 
right  back  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  j'ou  get  everj''  cent 
of  your  money  back  promptly.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  ordered  on  this  plan  and 
so  far  less  than  one  out  of  a  thousand  have  been 
returned.  Besides  my  thirty-day  free  trial  offer,  I 
absolutely  give  you  the  fnllDwing  3-year  guarantee. 


If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All-Steel 
Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  breaks,  any  time  within 
three  years,  tahether  the  fault  is  yours  or  the  jnachine's, 
I  will,  absolutely  replace  any  such  part  free  of  all 
cost  to  you.  There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guar- 
antee whatever.  Any  casting  will  be  replaced 
promptly,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident 
or  through  acny  flaw  in  workmanship  or  material. 

Let  me  say  right  here,  however,  every  Hercules  is  tested  to  terrific  strain  hefoi 
leaves  the  factor}^  so  as  to  guard  against  any  machines  being  returned  or  any  par 
returned  due  to  breakage 

To  the  first  buyers  in  each  of  five  tf  1 
different  localities  I  am  making  a  specia 
offer  this  year  that  is  bound  to  gain  the 
tion  and  get  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  orders  from  farmers  everywhere.  I  want  you  to  get 
in  on  this  bargain  at  once.    Five  thousand  of  these  machines  won't  last  loner  at  thp  nnVp 

I  am  making.  If  you  write  me  at  once  on  the  cou] 
a  postal  I  will  reserve  one  of  these  machines  until  I 
whether  or  not  you  a;  e  going  to  bu}-.  Understand,  3 
for  my  book  is  not  an  oi  ler.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  bo 
once,  so  that  you  can  re;  d  the  reraaricable  facts  about  the 
Al!-5teel  Triple  Power  ;  rump  Puller  and  how  it  does  sue 
did  work  making-  bigr  prt  fits  for  owners  everywhere.  Mail  r 
coupon  or  the  postal  risf:  t  now  before  you  forget,  or  take  d 
the  name  and  address  ai  d  write  it  as  soon  as  you  get  a  po 
tal  card.    Addr.-ss  me  pi  rsonally. 

B.  A.  FULLER.  President 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

478  Seventeenth  SL,  Centerville.  Iowa 


Special  Price  Offer 


He 


th. 


Don't 

Wait 


Rush 
Coupon 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

478  Seventeenth  St.,  Centemlle,  Iowa 

Dear  Mr.  Fuller: 
Mail  me  your  free  book  and  special 
price  offer.     I  want  to  know  all  the  facts 
about    the   Kercules   All-Steel    Triple  Power 
Stum])  Puiier.  ... 


.\ddress.. 


R.  F.  D. 


Read  the  New  Serial,  'The  Road  to  Happiness,"  by  the  Author  of  "Poor  Relations 


WINNEXT$1200 

TEN  PEOPLE  GET$40,000 

They  Tell  You  How  to  Win. 

IICTrMI  Stoneman  O^ebr.  photographer)  actu- 
■■w  ■  i-i^  ■  received    $1200   one  month, 

SSl.oOin  15 minutes,  $800inll  days;  Korstad(Miiin. 
eolieitor)  $3212  in  2  weeks;  Sevegne 
{N.  Y.  telegrapher)  $100  daUy.  Not  a 
fairy  tale,  fake  or  humbug,  but  proven 
absolutely  true  by  sworn  statements. 

Government  Patronage  ecaresmen, 

°  judges, 
bankers.  orld's  famed  institutions, 
local  references. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  9,  191 1 


M.  Stoneman 


M.  Juell 


prominence. 


Costs  Nothing  *?  inyestigrate.  This 
I  gigantic,  money-mak- 

ing contest  no  longer  controlled  by  a 
few— now  ODen  to  any  honest,  industrious  man  or 
woman.   Big  money  made  by 

Mechanics,  Clerks,  Farmers,  *^^^^^^rs,  doctors. 

■■—.I  -J-..,.,,   -'lawyers,  peoplefrom 

all  walks  of  life.  Experience,  capital,  business 
training  unnecessary.  You  can  own.  operate  and 
control  same  private  enterprise  that  . 
brought  Wilson  (banker)  $3000  in  30 
days;  Kasp  (agenti  $1685  in  73  days; 
Oviatt  (minister)  $4000;  Rogers  (sur- 
vevor)  $3800;  Juell  (clerk)  $6800: 
Hoard  (doctor)  $3200;  Hart  (farmer)  | 
$5000;  Schleicher  (minister)  I 

$195  first  12  hours.  Hundreds  ehar- 
ingsimilar  pros- 
perity—banking  money,  buying  homes.  I 
automobiles.  Don't  wonder.  Same  ap- 
pointment should  mean 

Same  Money  for  You  same  power. 

■*  dignity,  respf 

Bise  to  big  earnings,  wage  freedom,  ownership  and 
private  monopoly,  Knowine  the  reasons  dispels 
all  doubt-   "N^'onderful,  but  true. 

Strange  Invention 

Gives  every  borne  a  bath  room  for  only  $6.50 

excels  others  costing  S200.  Abolishes  tubs,  bowls 
buckets,  wash  rags,  sponges.  Tnrne  any  room  into  a 
bath  room  with  hot  or  cold  runningr  water.  Think 
of  it!  So  energizes  water,  one  gallon  ample;  cleanses 
almost  automatically;  no  plumbiiisr,  no  water- 
works; self-heatingr.  Gives  cleansing,  friction,  mas- 
sage and  shower  baths.  So  simple  child  can 
operate.  Truly  marvelous.  Amodemhome- 
bathing  without  drudgery,  inconvenience, 
muss  of  lugging  water,  filling,  emptying, 
cleaning,  putting  away.  Could  anything  be 
more  popular!  Think  of  millions  who  want 
bath  rooms!  Atsight  people  exclaim;  "There. 

there,  that's  what  I've  been  longing 
for.'*   Little  wonder.    AVilson  sold 
103  in  14  days;    Hart,  16  in  3 
hours.    Think  what  you  could  do. 
Come— fall  in  line— make  a  fortune. 
Bon't  let   another  get  there  first 
Your  chance  now  to  secure  exclu- 
sive sale.  Devote  all  or  spare  time, 
ileans  phenomenal  earnings;  no  com- 
petition, fascinating,  high-grade  busi- 
ness.  Credit  given 
active  distributors. 
Send  No  Itfoney 
— investigate  first 
Send  today  fcr  re- 
markable offer,  it's 
valuable  but  free. 


"SEE  IT 
ENERGIZE" 


ALLEN  MFG.  CO^  3434  Allen  Bldg^  Toledo,  0. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

Made  of  Double  Strenj^h 
Heavily  Galvanized  'Wire. 
Requires  fewer  posts  and 
outlasts  all  others.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  26-Iiich 
_  Hog  Fence  15e.  47-inch 
Farm  Fence  23-5/lOc.  60-inoh  Poultry  Fence  30c. 
perrod.  Special  Barb  Wire  $1.40  per  SO-rod  spool. 

SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Our  big  free  Catalog:  contains  fence  information 
yon  ought  to  know.  Write  for  it  today.  It'sFEEE. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.  Box  13,  Winchester,  Ind. 


fMPIRE  FENCE 

ret  the  genuine  E5IPIKE  big 
■wiref  ence,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big;  Factory,  Big^ 
Salej,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
_  guaranteed-   Free  samples  by 

Tmail.  Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
I  prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
'  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River: — 

Wires   Inches  high     Medium  "Weight     Extra  Iie»TT  lall  No.  9) 

9         39         23c  per  rod         36c  per  rod 
10         47         26c  per  rod         40c  per  rod 
12         55         32c  per  rod         4Sc  per  rod 
Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  42  E.  Maumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

KiTSELMAM  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  yon  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 

tnedealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry   Fence   at  from 

11^  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Catalog 
free  showing  100  styles  and  heig-hts. 
Special  Low  Prices  will  Interest  you. 
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RUSTPROOF  :  BULLSTRONG :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 

Special  low  harga  in  prices.    Vi'e  pay  the  freight. 
Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

and  Bample,  Dept.  21  E,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Beats  Them  All 
For  SERVICE 

Here's  the  engine  that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you.  because  it  does  more  work, 
costs  less  to  run,  and  costs  less  for  repairs 
than  any  other  outfit  yoa  could  buy.  Let 
us  prove  it  to  you  before  you  decide  on 
any  engine.  Write  at  once  for  the 

LEFFEL  Steam 

»  Engine  Book— Free.  Tells  just  what 
you  want  to  know  about  power 
outtits  of  every  kind.  Don't  make 
a  mistake  in  buyingan  engine.Buy 

tighr  ihe.rira(  time.    'Wnte  for  onr  free  bo<^ 
.   now.  Address 


JAMES  LEFFEL 
&  COHPAJjy 
Box  266 
Springneld,  O. 


BOOK 

FREE 


MAKING  the  National  Farm  Paper  is  a  job  requiring  a  broad  outlook. 
Perhaps  no  one  knows  the  United  States  quite  as  well  as  he  should.  For 
that  matter,  no  one  knows  so  much  about  his  farm  that  he  can  say,  "I've 
mastered  this  job!"  But  what  I  started  to  say  is,  that  this  broad  outlook 
may  cause  us  to  overlook  things  just  outside  the  office  door,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  F.\RM  AND  Fireside  has  a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name.  It.  therefore,  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  get  a  most  interesting  letter  from  one  of  our  oldest  subscribers, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Miller,  whose  home  I  could  see  from  my  office  window,  if  it  weren't  for 
the  high  buildings  and  the  factory  smoke. 

Think  of  the  rushing  procession  of  events  in  the  wonderful  years  since  he  reaped 
with  a  sickle  and  the  "New  York  Reaper"  was  built.  Mr.  Miller  has  seen  the  most 
marvelous  epoch  in  history.   But  let  him  speak: 

A RECENT  picture  of  a  reaping-hook  and  succeeding  inventions  for  harvesting 
grain  suggests  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy  clad  in  tow  linen  shirt  and  trousers.  I 
was  not  able  to  take  my  "through"  with  the  twelve  or  fifteen  reapers,  one  behind 
the  other,  out  the  memory  sticks  of  how  they  looked  reaping  across  the  field  with 
bowed  backs,  returning  with  sickles  over  their  shoulders,  binding  the  grips  into 
sheaves.  Here  I  saw  no  improvement  in  the  implement — it  was  still  the  same  that 
the  Orientals  used  several  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  was  my  business  to  have  the  jug 
of  cool  water  and  whisky-bottle  in  a  fence-corner  when  they  returned.  The  Wash- 
ingtonian  pledge  of  total  abstinence  was  much  in  favor  with  some  farmers.  The 
bringing  of  ten  and  four  o'clock  lunches  to  the  field  was  also  part  of  my  duty — 
working  from  sunrise  to  sunset  made  a  long  day.  In  the  '40's  the  cradle  was  sub- 
stituted, and  the  sickle  only  used  for  lodged  places.  A  stalwart  six-footer  could  cut 
a  wide  swath,  and  lay  it  straight  with  his  buzzard  wing.  I  never  had  strength  to 
swing  a  cradle,  but,  being  expert  with  the  hook,  the  lodged  places  were  left  for  me, 
until  I  could  rake  after  a  cradler.  The  next  improvement  came  in  the  '50's — a  horse- 
power reaper  made  at  Lagonda,  a  suburb  of  Springfield.  It  was  called  the  New 
York  Reaper.  The  six-foot  sickle  worked  back  and  forth  in  the  slot  of  cast-iron 
guards  which  were  fastened  to  the  wooden  cross-bar  with  screws.  In  a  frame,  at 
the  rear  of  the  platform,  a  stout  boy  or  man  stood  to  shove  off  the  grain. 

My  father  bought  one,  and  the  whole  force  of  shop-hands  came  out  six  miles  to 
see  it  work.  It  did  well  if  the  grain  was  dry  and  stood  up.  If  moderately  heavy,  it 
took  five  binders,  so  as  the  machine  went  around  a  field,  the  fifth  waited  at  one  corner 
for  his  turn  to  commence.  The  Marsh  Harvester  also  came  from  Lagonda.  Two 
hands  riding  on  the  platform  did  the  binding.  We  never  used  it.  In  the  early  '60's 
William  N.  Whiteley,  born  in  a  cabin  a  few  miles  east  of  Springfield,  introduced  his 
self-raker.  The  one  heavy  wheel  made  the  rake  do  the  shoving  off.  The  ball  hinge 
admitted  of  a  circular  movement,  and  was  under  the  control  of  the  driver.  This 
machine  could  also  be  used  for  mowing  by  lowering  the  sickle-bar.  I  used  it  both 
ways  for  many  years,  but  it  was  heavy  to  handle.  Whiteley,  the  six-foot,  boyish- 
looking  inventor,  continued  his  improvements  till  the  Champion  Self-Binder  gave 
him  a  world-wide  fame,  and  his  two-wheeled  mower  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  as 
an  inventor  of  mowers. 

When  studying  geography  in  the  early  '40's,  we  were  told  that  Indiana  and 
Illinois  were  frontier  states,  that  the  great  American  Desert  occupied  a  large  space 
on  the  map,  that  Missouri  consisted  of  extensive  prairies  over  which  roamed  numer- 
ous buffalo,  elk.  deer  and  wild  horses.  Astoria,  Oregon,  was  inhabited  by  a  few  white 
traders,  whom  John  Jacob  Astor  had  sent  there  for  furs.  A  picture  of  San  Francisco 
showed  the  bay  full  of  sailing  vessels  and  a  few  indifferent  houses  on  the  shore. 

Since  1874  the  writer  has  resided  on  South  Limestone  Street,  on  a  small  farm. 
It  is  only  about  two  miles  from  the  Farm  and  Fireside  printing  factory,  and,  of 
course,  being  one  of  the  subscribers,  he  is  interested  in  its  growth.  He  has  often  seen, 
while  passing  along  the  street,  the  cunningly  devised  machines  printing  tons  of  paper 
to  be  read  by  millions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  able  editor,  Mr.  Quick, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  helpers,  who  have  had  experience  in  farming,  tell  of  the 
nobility  of  the  business  and  how  farmers  can  raise  better  crops,  with  the  improved 
implements  now  to  be  had  for  a  reasonable  price.  The  Fireside  Department  gives 
many  items  of  interest  to  the  boys  and  girls,  inducing  them  to  be  contented  with  the 
farm.  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  the  queen  of  the  home-circle  writers,  fills  her 
columns  with  her  best  efforts,  clothed  in  beautiful  words,  being  a  model  in  style  and 
inspiration.    Her  writing  has  an  elevating  influence  on  the  whole  family. 

The  WoM.\N^s  Home  Companion,  printed  at  the  same  factory,  but  edited  at  The 
Crowell  Publishing  Company's  New  York  o£5ce,  has  forged  to  the  front,  till  it  num- 
bers hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers,  and  millions  of  readers.  It  fills  scores 
of  cars.  The  entire  home  circle  is  delighted  by  the  appearance  of  each  monthly  issue. 
When  an  addition  can  be  built  and  more  presses  installed,  the  printing  of  The 
American  Magazine  will  be  added  to  that  already  busy  corner  which  is  the  pride  of 
Springfield.  The  Lagonda  shop  of  the  early  '50's,  which  sent  its  entire  force  to  our 
farm  to  see  the  New  York  Reaper  work,  has  increased  till  many  acres  are  covered 
with  manufactories  for  the  making  of  agricultural  implements,  and  recent  additions 
were  necessary  for  its  growing  business.   Thus  do  tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

1 REMEMBER,  as  in  a  dream,  seeing  a  "hand-rake"  reaper  at  work  when  I  was 
only  four  or  five  years  old.    Four  horses  drew  the  machine,  and  a  man,  sitting 
behind  the  driver,  shoved  the  "gavels,"  or  unbound  sheaves,  off,  and  five  men 
bound  them  up.    Each  had  his  "station"  to  bind ;  and  a  man  who  could  "bind  his 
station"  was  to  the  harvest-field  of  the  hand-rake  and  self-rake  reaper  days  what  an 
"A.  B."  or  "able  seaman"  is  to  a  ship — a  real  hand. 

I  believe  this  was  a  "Seymour  &  Morgan,"  or  perhaps  a  "Manny,"  and  may  have 
been  made  here  in  Springfield.  We  were  devoted  to  the  Buckeye  "dropper,"  which 
dropped  the  sheaves  behind  the  machine,  where  it  had  to  be  bound  before  another 
swath  could  be  cut.  It  always  made  a  beautiful  square  sheaf.  But  it  took  at  least 
four  men  and  a  driver  to  keep  things  going  with  a  dropper,  while  the  side-delivery 
self-rake — the  Champion,  with  its  flickering  comet's  tail  of  rakes,  one  of  which  so 
mysteriously  dropped  down  and  did  the  raking,  and  the  McCormick,  with  the  huge 
red  blade  that  rose  and  flashed  and  descended  like  Excalibur,  King  Arthur's  resistless 
sword — drove  the  dropper  out  of  the  market  in  our  neighborhood,  largely  because 
one  could  cut  the  grain  and  bind  it  up  afterward,  and  we  were  often  short-handed. 

By  the  time  the  struggle  came  between  the  self-binder  and  the  Marsh  Harvester, 
I  was  able  to  "bind  my  station"— that  is,  I  could  take  half  what  a  Marsh  Harvester 
would  cut — as  it  rolled  up  between  the  aprons  in  an  endless,  remorseless  stream  of 
golden  grain,  with  the  green  weeds,  grass  and  clover  in  the  butts. 

One  year  was  memorable.  W^e  got  a  Walter  A.  Wood  binder,  not  then  perfect. 
It  missed  about  one  bundle  in  ten.  We  took  it  off,  and  spent  half  a  day  attaching  to 
the  new  machine  the  old  Marsh  platform. 

The  grain  was  heavy,  and  the  lead  team  of  roans  were  fractious  and  prone  to 
trot.  The  sickle-bar  of  the  machine  meant  for  a  twine-binder  took  a  foot  and  a  half 
more  swath  than  did  the  old  Marsh  Harvester— which  was  supposed  to  give  two  men 
all  they  could  handle.  There  were  three  of  us,  binding  two  rounds  and  driving  one, 
and  we  had  no  mercy  on  ourselves  or  the  horses.  To  force  a  stop  was  disgrace, 
and  many  a  time  I  mounted  the  driver's  seat  at  the  end  of  two  fierce  rounds  as 
purple  of  face  and  staggery  of  limb  as  if  the  "rounds"  had  been  with  Jack  Johnson. 
I  have  always  since  hated  fractious  roan  horses  with  a  tendency  to  trot  to  farm 
machinery ! 
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One  farmer  reports  success  in  killing  quack-grass 
with  sweet  clover.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sweet- 
clover  crop,  for  either  pasture,  hay,  or  seed,  is  almost 
as  valuable  as  alfalfa,  and  that  it  is  a  great  soil-reno- 
vator, quack-grass  and  Canada-thistle  victims  may  well 
look  into  the  matter. 


Watch  the  Vote  on  This 

SENATOR  BOURNE  of  Oregon  has  introduced 
a  little  bill  .that  will  bear  watching.  Some  time 
this  next  year  this  bill  will  be  considered  more 
seriously  than  it  is  now.  But  it  will  be  best  to  remember 
it  all  along.    It  provides  : 

That  ...  no  higher  postage  rate,  shall  be  charged 
for  the  transmission  of  mail  entirely  within  the  United 
States  .  .  .  than  ...  for  the  transmission  of 
mail  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  establish  and  enforce  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  will  give  the  people  of  the  United  States 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  as  liberal  as  the  United  States  accords 
to  the  people  of  the  most  favored  nation. 


It  doesn't  seem  unreasonable,  does  it,  that 
you  should  have  as  good  service  on  your  own 
nation's  postal  cars  and  in  her  own  post-offices 
as  that  accorded  to  Japanese,  British,  Chinese 
and  Russians?  And  yet  that  equality  is  just 
what  the  Bourne  bill  is  required  to  establish. 
The  farms  of  the  United  States  would  have 
parcels-post  service  if  farmers  were  as  well 
treated  on  our  own  postal  routes  as  we  treat 
foreigners.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  that  the 
postal  service  from  your  door  to  any  foreign 
country  should  be  better  than  it  is  to  your 
nearest  city  or  town.  And  yet  such  is  the 
case.  We  carry  parcels  for  the  foreigner,  and 
refuse  to  do  it  for  our  own  citizens.  Your 
congressman  and  your  senators  will  have  to 
vote  on  the  Bourne  bill,  perhaps.  Wa'tch,  and 
see  how  they  vote.  And  maybe  it  would  be 
well  to  drop  each  of  them  a  post-card,  telling 
them  that  you  are  watching  to  see  what  is  done. 


Cutting  Down  the  Cotton  Area 

ADVISERS  of  the  southern  farmers  are  prone  to  urge 
L  them  to  "cut  down  ruthlessly"  the  area  in  cotton, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  output  and  increasing 
price.  Of  course,  the  proposition  of  less  cotton  means 
more  corn,  more  hogs,  more  diversified  farming  and 
better  rotations,  and  thus  far  the  advice  is  good.  But 
our  boasted  monopoly  in  cotton-growing  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  can  grow  it  more  cheaply  than  can 
other  countries.  If  we  should  fail  for  a  few  years  to 
plant  enough  to  supply  the  world's  market,  we  might 
by  the  force  of  the  high  prices  thereby  caused  greatly 
stimulate  production  in  India,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. We  might  run  up  the  prices  so  high  that  some  fine 
day  we  should  wake  up  with  real  competition  in  the 
field.  Moderate  normal  profits,  on  the  whole,  are  best 
for  the  cotton  industry,  as  for  every  other.  If,  how- 
ever, by  shouting  a  little  too  loudly  the  cotton-area  con- 
tractionists  can  keep  prices  up  to  this  natural  and 
normal  altitude  they  will  do  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 


Norman  J.  Colman,  whose  death  occurred  last 
month,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first*  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  During  Mr.  Colman's 
occupancy  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
the  bureau  was  made  a  department,  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  such 
men  as  Rusk,  Morton  and  Wilson,  and  the  Department 
has  grown  wonderfully  in  power  and  usefulness.  Mr. 
Colman  was  long  a  leader  of  agricultural  thought  and 
served  his  state  (Missouri)  as  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  as  lieutenant-governor.  In  1852  he  founded 
Cohnan's  Rural  World,  and  was  its  editor  and  proprie- 
tor until  his  death.  He  was  a  recognized  authority  in 
horse-breeding.    Mr.  Colman  was  born  May  16,  1827. 


'arm 


Beet-Sugar 

OUR  friend  The  Country  Gentleman  sug- 
gests that  Secretary  Wilson  is  the  latest 
advocate  of  sugar-beet  growing  in  the  United 
States.  While  this  may  be  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Secretary  was  also  one  of  the  earliest. 
Our  contemporary  very  justly  says  in  com- 
menting on  this  matter :  "To  establish 
sugar-beet  growing  on  a  profitable  basis  is 
a  proposition  requiring  a  good  deal  more  than 
merely  urging  farmers  to  grow  more  beets." 

Quite  true !  And  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the 
industry  on  a  profitable  basis,  while  great,  is  likely  to 
be  vastly  less  than  that  of  keeping  it  profitable.  Farm- 
ers contemplating  going  into  sugar-beets  for  sugar 
purposes  should  study  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  industry  can  exist  without  the  tariff.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  can,  though  there  are  well-informed 
men  who  do  not  agree  with  us.  We  think  that  sugar- 
cane grown  in  the  tropics  can  drive  sugar-beets  grown 
in  the  United  States  out  of  the  market,  in  the  absence 
of  a  duty. 

Therefore,  the  man  who  goes  into  beet-growing 
engages  in  an  industry,  the  prosperity  of  which  hangs 
on  legislation.  The  nation  is  about  to  reexamine  this 
whole  matter  of  free  sugar.  And  our  guess  is  that  the 
people,  only  a  few  of  whom,  comparatively,  are  inter- 
ested in  sugar-growing,  or  sugar-making,  will  refuse 
to  tax  permanently  their  food,  their  fruit  canning  and 
preserving. 

Our  advice  to  beet-growers  and  cane-growers  is  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  another  crop. 


WE  GAZE  with  astonishment,  sometimes,  upon  the 
the   circus.     The  canary  bird,  the  cat,  the  dog. 


"happy  family"  in 
the  parrot  and  the 

monkey,  living  together  in  the  same  cage,  always  attract  our  notice.  But, 
after  all',  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  live  together  so  happily,  for  usually 
both  comfort  and  happiness  seem  absent,  but  that  they  live  together  at  all. 
In  this  picture,  however,  we  see  real  companionship.  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  farm  life  lies  in  its  intimate  relations  with  the  dumb  family 
which  depend  upon  us  and  on  whom  we  depend.  The  modern  farm' gives 
a  happy,  well-fed  life  to  more  animals  than  ever  existed  before.  We  are 
better  than  our  remote  ancestors  in  our  relations  with  animals,  more 
certainly  than  in  any  other  respect,  perhaps.  These  boys  will  be  better 
citizens,  and  better  farmers,  because  they  are  gentle  enough  to  be  the 
chums  of  sheep  and  cattle.  And  real  gentleness  carried  into  all  phases 
of  life  would  revolutionize  the  world,  and  that  in  this  present  generation. 


Try  It  on  Something  Else 

WHEN  it  came  to  reciprocity,  the  farmers  made 
themselves  felt  in  Washington.    They  didn't  beat 
the  President,  but  they  really  produced  an  effect.  We 
think  they  were  unduly  excited,  but  that  isn't  our 
present  point.    The  lesson  lies  in  the  demon- 
stration that  when  the  farmers  care  to  do 
it,  they  can  cut  some  figure  in  Washington. 

Why  can't  they  get  excited  on  something 
really  basic?  The  reciprocity  treaty,  if  Can- 
ada had  endorsed  it,  would  have  caused  a 
temporary  readjustrnent,  and  then  things 
would  have  been  as  before.  But  if  the  farm- 
ers could  once  get  mad  by  the  million,  and 
demand  parcels  post,  we  should  come  out  of 
the  fight  with  conditions  really  changed  for  the 
better.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the 
30,000,000  farmers  would  have  means  of 
cheap  transportation  of  package  freight,  and 
would  thus  be  on  an  equality  with  the  town- 
dwellers  to  whose  doors  the  express-wagons 
run.  Every  farm  would  be  benefited  by  that, 
while  not  one  farm  in  a  dozen  would  have 
known  any  difference  one  way  or  another 
from  the  adoption  of  reciprocity. 

What  we  need  on  parcels  post  is  what  we 
had  on  reciprocity — in  the  language  of  Hosea 
Biglow,  "p'ison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin'." 
Can't  we  have  a  little  of  it? 


I 


Rural  Rural  Schools 

N  OLD  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  "truly  rural" 
rural  school  is  coming  into  its  own.  Its  county 
superintendent  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Rapp — another  of  those 
who  are  discovering  new  possibilities  in  this  once 
despised  office.  The  slogan  of  the  Berks  County  schools 
is  "Better  Farming  and  Better  Housekeeping."  Boys' 
agricultural  and  girls'  domestic-science  clubs  are 
becoming  popular.  There  are  corn-growing  contests, 
corn  shows,  potato-growing  competitions,  poultry-rais- 
ing contests,  gar-den  contests  and  girls'  competitions  in 
needlework,  cooking  contests,  and  the  like. 

"If  every  school  should  be  the  natural  expression  of 
its  community,"  says  Mr.  Rapp,  "then  the  rural"  school 
should  express  agricultural  and  country  life."  To  educa- 
tors with  such  insight  belongs  the  future  of  this  nation. 


A  Silo  Question 

HEN  did  you  first  see  a  round  silo?  Of 
what  was  it  made?  When  did  you  first 
see  a  round  silo  of  any  kind  with  continuous 
doors — a  row  of  doors  meeting  each  other — • 
and  reinforced  door- jambs,  with  door- jamb 
braces  and  with  any  sort  of  device  for  holding 
the  doors  in  place?  By  "reinforced"  door-jambs 
is  meant  strengthened  jambs.  A  company 
claims  that  it  has  the  sole  right  to  build  a  round  silo 
with  any  of  these  devices.  Its  patent  is  dated  1899.  Did 
you  happen  to  have  seen  them  in  use  anywhere  prior 
to  twelve  years  ago?    If  so,  please  write  to  Farm  and 


Fireside,  and  tell  us  about  it. 
be  very  important. 


Your  information  may 


Do  you  receive  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  promptly?  We 
want  you  to  get  it  by  Saturday  every  other  week. 
Write  us  and  say  when  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  reaches 
you.    We  want  to  know. 


Old  Settlers'  Stories 

E  HAVE  been  greatly  interested  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  readers  of  the  paper  whose  lives  and 
memories  run  back  to  other  and  different  times.  The 
letter  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Clark  County,  Ohio,  is  one  such, 
a  part  of  which  our  readers  note  in  this  issue.  We  have 
in  hand  another  which  we  hope  to  publish,  which  deals 
with  "good  old  times"  in  Manitoba.  We  shall  take  it  in 
friendly  spirit  if  our  readers  who  are  "Old  Settlers" 
will  let  us  read  more  of  the  interesting  things  which 
only  they  remember.  We  may  find  in  some  of  them 
bits  of  life  and  history  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  lapse  into  oblivion.  Our  readers  all  wait  for  inter- 
esting things  from  the  "Old  Settlers." 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  9,  /9// 


The  Sunshine  Family 


By  L.  L.  Klinefelter 


ILL  through  the  Great  Southwest, 
that  is  to  say  in  New  Mexico,  west- 
ern Texas,  western  Oklahoma  and 
western  Kansas,  there  lives  a  family 
which  we  shall  call  "The  Sunshine 
Family,"  because  it  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  that  region  of  health  and 
sunshine  which  our  grandfathers 
called  "The  Great  American  Desert" 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  they 
didn't  know  any  better. 

Some  members  of  the  Sunshine 
Family,  like  Old  Man  Sorghum  and 
his  useful  relative,  Broom  Corn, 
lived  in  the  east  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  somehow  they  never  amounted  to  much  there. 
True,  everybody  said  that  Old  Man  Sorghum  had  a 
sweet  disposition,  and  was  noted  for  his  habit  of  fur- 
nishing molasses  for  the  harmless,  necessary  flapjack 
of  the  breakfast-table. 

Broom  Corn  also  was  a  humble  and  useful  member 
of  the  community,  and,  as  the  successor  of  our  old 
friend  the  hickory  broom,  performed  a  worth}'  though 
lowly  service  in  helping  the  good  housekeeper  in  her 
fight  with  the  powers  of  Dirt.  On  the  farm,  however, 
both  were  given  the  left  hand  and,  if  tolerated  at  all, 
were  pushed  back  into  some  out-of-the-way  patch  of 
ground  that  was  not  supposed  to  be  good  for  anything 
else. 

Like  a  great  many  other  folks,  both  Sorghum  and 
Broom  Corn  improved  their  conditions  by  coming  west, 
and  it  was  a  great  day  for  them  when  they  struck  the 
Sunshine  Country.  And,  by  the  way.  Old  Man  Sorghum 
did  what  not  a  few  others  have  done  when  they  moved 
into  a  new  country,  he  changed  his  name,  and  now  he 
goes  by  the  name  of  "Cane."  He  also  changed  his  line 
of  business.  Instead  of  sweetening  flapjacks,  he  has 
gone  into  the  stock  business,  and  furnishes  feed  for  vast 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  Sunshine  Country, 
certainly  a  fine  business. 

It  is  the  same  old  Sorghum  that  was  known  in  the 
east,  but  you  would  hardly  know  him.  Instead  of  the 
neglected  half-acre  out  in  the  back  field,  Mr.  Cane  now 
spreads  himself  over  great  fields  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
acres,  and  the  farmer  cultivates  his  acquaintance  assidu- 
ously. In  the  same  way  Broom  Corn  has  spread  out 
into  great  fields,  and  rides  to  market  in  large  trains  of 
freight-cars. 

Looking  for  New  Pleuits 

But  Uncle  Sam  has  been  at  work  for  some  years 
getting  other  members  of  the  Sunshine  Family  to  locate 
in  the  Sunshine  Country.  Agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  scoured  the  world  for  other  plants 
of  the  same  family.  They  brought  Kafir-corn  from 
South  Africa ;  Milo  maize  from  the  Egyptian  Sudan ; 
Kowliangs  from  Eastern  Asia;  durra,  Egj-ptian  millet 
and  others  from  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  all  of 
them  have  found  the  Sunshine  Country  very  much  to 
their  liking  and  have  made  themselves  right  at  home. 

So  there  is  now  a  large  and  interesting  family.  And 
right  here  let  me  mention  the  one  characteristic  trait 
of  the  Sunshine  Family.  When  a  long  dry  spell  comes, 
they  don't  shrivel  up  and  die  like  corn  or  other  crops 
under  similar  conditions.  No,  they  only  stop  growing. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  long,  hot,  dry  spell  strikes 
the  Sunshine  Country,  but  in  such  a  case  the  Sunshines 
go  on  the  principle  that  "They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait." 

At  all  events,  they  simply  wait  until  the  rains  come. 
They  don't  try  to  grow,  but  they  don't  go  back,  either. 
The  Sunshine  Family  has  its  dish  right  side  up  when  it 
rains,  and  makes  up  for  lost  time.  That  is  the  family 
trait  that  adapts  them  to  southern  conditions.  By 
simply  standing  still  and  holding  their  own,  the  sor- 
ghums are  able  to  bridge  dry  spells  that  would  put  any 
other  farm  crop  out  of  business. 

Now,  what  are  they  good  for?    Well,  they  are  good 


to  eat.  Some  of  them  for  both  man  and  beast.  All  of 
them  are  excellent  forage  plants,  and  some  yield  large 
crops  of  grain.  Broadly  speaking,  they  may  be  variously 
classed.  Sorghum  may  be  used  as  forage,  mainly  in  the 
shape  of  "cane-hay."  With  proper  cultivation,  many 
tons  of  excellent  forage  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
may  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  in  the  dry  climate  of  the 
Southwest,  with  its  unfailing  breeze,  it  is  easily  cured, 
and  so  is  easily  handled. 

If  desired,  one  form  of  sorghum  may  be  made  into 
syrup  of  fine  quality,  but  its  main  use  is  for  hay.  The 
others  of  the  Sunshine  Family  are  not  sweet  and  are 
known  as  "the  grain  sorghums,"  although  they  all  have 
a  high  value  as  forage.  This  is  especially  true  of  Kafir- 
corn.  Milo  is  considered  the  surest  and  most  valuable 
of  the  grain  sorghums. 

All  the  members  of  the  Sunshin"  Family  are  sor- 
ghums of  one  kind  or  another.  The  durras,  the  Kow- 
liangs, the  Jerusalem  corns,  the  EgT.ptian  millets,  all 
come  under  the  head  of  non-saccharine  sorghums,  and 
are  grown  both  for  grain  and  fodder.  But  it  is  not 
only  as  a  food  for  live  stock  that  the  grain  sorghums 
are  valuable.  For  instance,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
five  years  j'OU  had  made  the  trip  to  California  over  one 
of  the  principal  transcontinental  lines,  a  line  which 
makes  a  feature  of  its  excellent  dining-car  and  eating- 
house  service,  jou  would  probably  have  commented 
upon  the  delicious  pancakes  served  by  that  system.  Had 
you  investigated  the  matter,  you  would  have  found 
that  the  pancakes  were  made  of  Kafir-corn  flour. 

Making  a  New  Flour 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  have  eaten  Kafir- 
corn  pancakes  at  your  own  home,  for  who  could  blame 
the  "harvest  miller"  for  adulterating  his  fine  wheat-flour 
with  a  cheaper  article  of  Kafir-corn  flour,  seeing  that 
the  wheat-flour  was  really  improved  by  the  adultera- 
tion? But  now  the  Milo  has  entered  the  pancake  field, 
and  there  may  be  trouble  in  the  hitherto  happy  Sunshine 
Family. 

Within  the  present  year,  a  milling  firm  in  the  Sun- 
shine Country  has  installed  machinery  for  making  flour 
from  Milo  maize,  and  sent  a  sack  of  the  new  flour,  free, 
to  every  restaurant  in  the  territory  with  the  request  to 
use  it  for  making  pancakes.  The  result  was  so  satis- 
factory that  the  mill  already  finds  itself  swamped  with 
orders  for  the  new  flour.  The  "Milo  pancake"  became 
all  the  rage.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  Sun- 
shine Family  is  coming  into  its  own. 

It  is  less  than  twenty  years,  in  fact  scarcely  more  than 
ten  years,  since  Kafir-corn  and  Milo  maize  have  been 
taken  up  as  regular  farm  crops,  and  then  only  for  their 
value  as  stock-foods,  but  already  their  field  is  widening, 
and  before  another  ten  years  they  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  the  Southwest  contribution  to  the 
world's  supply  of  human  food. 

But  thus  far  we  have  been  talking  only  of  the  high- 
headed,  upstanding  members  of  the  Sunshine  Family. 
There  is  still  another,  perhaps  we  should  say  a  humbler, 
branch  of  the  family,  and  that  lives  close  to  the  ground. 

As  is  fitting,  the  Sunshines  make  up  a  great  part  of 
every  fair  that  is  held  in  the  Southwest,  with  the  result 
that  a  county  fair  is  a  symposium  of  all  shades  of  grain. 

There  are  many  green  things  to  be  seen  at  fairs  every- 
where, of  course,  as  we  all  know,  but  of  all  the  green 
things  the  Sunshine  Family  is  the  most  delightfully  green. 

Many  Members  of  the  Sunshine  Family 

Take  our  old  friend,  the  watermelon,  \vhich,  not- 
withstanding its  name,  reaches  its  perfection  in  the 
heart  of  the  "American  Desert"  of  our  grandfathers. 
A  fifty-pound  melon  is  hardly  noticed  at  a  fair  in  the 
Sunshine  Counti-y,  being  completely  eclipsed  by  water- 
melons weighing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds. 

And  the  pie-melons?  Did  you  ever  see  a  pie-melon? 
Perhaps  you  did  and  mistook  it  for  an  Alabama  Sweet 
watermelon.  Had  you  tasted  it,  you  would  have  found 
a  difference,  for  the  pie-melon  is  almost  tasteless.  But 


in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  housewife,  who  adds  a  little 
vinegar  and  a  lot  of  "know  how,"  it  becomes  a  work 
of  culinary  art  that  good  judges  mistake  for  apple  pie. 
It  has  a  vast  and  voracious  root  system,  and  produces 
enormously  within  a  few  miles  of  where  this  is  written. 
Two  vines  produced  a  wagon-load  of  pie-melons  last 
fall,  and  yet,  although  an  excellent  stock- food  and  a 
long  keeper,  everybody  makes  fun  of  the  pie-melon. 

All  these  products  of  the  Southwest  are  constantly 
being  improved  both  by  breeding  and  cultivation.  There 
are  certain  farm  and  garden  crops  especially  adapted 
to  the  conditions  found  in  the  great  Sunshine  Country 
of  the  Southwest,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the 
"Sunshine  Family."   

The  Sunshine  Family  in  Nebraska 

By  C.  Bolles 

OX  OUR  Nebraska  farm  we  had  on  trial  two  new 
varieties  (white  durra  and  white  Kowliang)  and 
one  that  was  new  last  season — brown  Kowliang.  The 
white  durra  is  a  selection.  I  believe,  of  the  old  Jerusalem 
corn  and  is  an  erect-headed  plant  growing  to  a  height 
of  five  to  five  and  one-half  feet,  instead  of  four,  like 
the  old  variety.  The  white  Kowliang  (and  also  the 
brown)  has  been  grown  in  the  Orient  for  centuries 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  dry-farming  con- 
ditions in  the  Middle  West.  The  white  variety  has  very 
slender  stalks,  heads  similar  to  Amber  cane  and  with 
a  slight  white  of  the  seed  projecting  beyond  a  glume  of 
green,  when  ripe.  In  thrashing,  however,  the  husk  is 
taken  off,  leaving  a  grain  similar  to  Kafir-corn.  This 
variety  grows  to  a  height  of  about  seven  feet.  The 
brown  Kowliang  stands  eight  feet,  heads  similar  to 
Milo,  with  seed  that  thrash  out  easily,  though  they 
do  not  shatter  in  the  field  when  ripe.  The  brown  Kow- 
liang heads  weigh  three  to  four  ounces.  The  white 
durra  heads  weigh  up  to  four  ounces,  while  the  white 
Kowliang.  only  reach  one  ounce.  However,  the  last 
variety  is  now  the  earliest  sorgho  grown. 

We  had  a  low  rainfall  (nine  inches)  last  season  and 
but  little  moisture  until  the  middle  of  July  this  year, 
at  which  time  the  various  varieties  were  irrigated  (but 
the  water  ran  across  the  rows  and  artificially  wet  but 
one  third  their  length.  Twice,  also,  in  August  there 
was  an  overflow,  lasting  about  twenty  miniites  each 
time.  Altogether,  there  were  close  to  fifteen  inches  of 
rainfall  on  these  crops.  With  various  insect  troubles, 
coupled  with  the  drought,  the  rains  seemed  to  do  but 
little  good.  The  crop  was  planted  three  pounds  per 
acre  (listed)  and  given  good  cultivation.  Now  for 
results :  On  the  average  the  brown  Kowliang  was  out- 
yielded  by  Amber  cane,  brown  durra  and  Milo,  making 
twenty-three  bushels,  while  the  white  durra  made 
slightly  over  seventeen,  and  the  white  Kowliang,  an 
estimated  yield  of  ten.  From  this  we  find  the  brown 
Kowliang  would  make  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  the 
white  Kowliang,  thirty-eight,  and  the  white  durra, 
thirty-four.  Here  the  Milo  also  outyielded  the  brown 
Kowliang,  running  over  one  hundred  bushels.  So  far 
as  the  writer's  results  go  none  of  these  varieties  hav« 
much  forage  value,  but  are  excellent  fattening  products. 
As  human  food,  they  form  a  change  froni  corn-meal, 
though  the  brown  Kowliang  contains  a  slight  amount 
of  tannin.  The  other  two  are  fine  for  porridge  and 
pancakes  or  bread.  We  are  feeding  out  a  small  bunch 
of  hogs  on  our  sorgho  grain  this  fall,  and  the  results 
are  very  flattering  so  far.  We  find  all  palatable  and 
greedilv  eaten  except  the  cane,  though  they  will  eat  that 
too.  There  appears  to  be  a  future  for  the  white  durra 
and  brown  Kowliang  in  dry  farming,  though  these 
results  are,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  much  better  than 
other  experimentors  have  obtained.  If  either  one  is 
tried,  it  should  be  on  a  small  scale,  say  one  fourth  of 
an  acre.  In  addition  to  trying  out  these  several 
varieties,  the  writer  tried  planting — on  level  ground- 
both  white  durra  and  white  Kowliang  every  other 
row — namelj%  six  feet  apart  •.    This  was  a  poor  scheme. 


Why  Did  the  Drought  Hurt? 

By  Ivar  Mattson 


THE  past  season  has  been  a  dry  one  in  man}'  places, 
and  the  effects  of  the  drought  have  been  numerous 
and  surprising.  All  kinds  of  theories  are  advanced 
as  the  cause  of  successful  crop  production  or  failure, 
whichever  the  case  may  be. 

Jones  failed  because  he  plowed  deep,  and  his  neighbor 
Smith  succeeded  because  he  plowed  shallow,  and  Brown 
always,  has  bad  luck,  but  Mr.  Highbrow  over  here  "jes' 
natu'ly"  can't  help  making  good  crops,  and  you  can 
never  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do  next. 

Thus  a  dry  season  has  come  and  gone,  and  many 
farmers  have  learned  valuable  lessons  from  this  year's 
failures,  while  others  are  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
As  there  are  no  two  seasons  alike,  farming  operations 
cannot  be  carried  on  exactly  the  same  for  a  number  of 
years  with  uniform  results.  There  are  some  peculiar- 
ities of  climate  and  soil  everywhere  that  do  not  vary 
much  from  year  to  year.  So  far  as  these  regularities 
are  concerned,  a  regular  plan  of  farming  can  be  formu- 
lated. But  to  meet  the  unexpected  conditions  one 
cannot  plan  in. advance.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for 
such  emergencies,  as  a  dry  season  for  instance,  knowl- 
edge of  principles  is  the  best  preventive  of  disaster. 


A  doctor  has  to  study  many  years  before  he  gets  to 
practise,  and  when  he  does  hang  out  his  shingle,  he 
does  not  know  what  diseases  or  persons  he  will  have 
to  work  with.  But  he  knows  the  fundamental  principles 
of  health  and  the  different  diseases  and  remedies,  and 
after  a  short  examination  of  the  patient  the  doctor 
applies  his  remedies  with  considerable  certainty  as  to 
the  result. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  a  farmer.  The  farmer  has 
one  big  difficulty,  he  may  be  preparing  for  a  dry 
season,  and  it  turns  out  unusually  wet,  or  vice  versa; 
consequently  his  remedies  must  be  such  that  they  will 
cure  the  trouble  that  is  apparent  and  yet  do  no  harm  if 
the  trouble  shifts  off  to  the  other  extreme.  Therefore, 
the  farmers  of  the  humid  country  cannot  afford  to 
make  such  preparations  for  a  dry  season  as  will  be 
harmful  if  plenty  of  rains  come,  neither  can  the  farmer 
of  the  Great  Plain  region  afford  to  be  careless  with 
his  soil  moisture  when  anticipating  a  wet  season  which 
ma}'  be  delayed  a  year  or  two  in  transit. 

Therefore,  we  will  proceed  to  investigate  some  well- 
known  remedies  for  droughts  that  do  not  harm  in  wet 
seasons.   A  fertile  soil  is  the  best  of  these,  because  up 


to  a  certain  limit  it  requires  less  water  to  make  a  pound 
of  dry  matter;  this  insures  economical  use  of  water. 
A  fertile  soil  has  the  further  advantage  of  producing 
richer  food-stuffs  per  pound  than  poor  soil.  Ample 
feeding-ground  for  the  roots  is  essential,  wet  or  dry. 
Almost  all  soils,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  sandy 
and  those  underlaid  with  gravel,  are  greatly  benefited 
bv  either  an  occasional  or  constant  deep  plowing.  Most 
of  the  poor  results  from  deep  plowing  can  be  directly 
traced  to  doing  the  work  at  the  wrong  time  or  when 
the  ground  was  not  in  shape,  or  possibly  from  both 
causes. 

Deep  plowing  should  always  be  done  as  long  before 
putting  in  the  crop  as  possible.  The  best  condition  of 
the  soil  for  deep  plowing  (or  any  other  kind)  is  just 
moist ;  neither  wet  nor  dry.  Plowing  wet  on  some  of 
the  heaviest  soils  may  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  deep 
plowing  bv  making  the  ground  harder  than  ever  when 
it  dries.  It  is  much  safer  to  plow  the  ground  too  dry 
than  too  wet.  In  the  North  the  best  time  for  deep 
plowing  (eight  to  eighteen  inches)  is  in  the  fall,  and 
it  should  go  through  the  winter  without  harrowing  0T 
[concluded  on  page  18] 


One  City  Man  and  a  Farm 


By  E,  O.  Mueser 


ORKING  over  my  bench  as  a 
silversmith  in  a  shop  in  New 
"'  York  City,  I  had  long  consid- 
i   ered    the   advisability   of  my 
J'^'i'l  breaking    away    from  the 
cramped  existence  of  shop  life. 
I  longed  to  stand  on  my  own 
feet,  to  be  independent,  to  have 
sorfft   problems   to   work  oUt 
that   should   be   my   own.  I 
thought  that  farm  life  would 
appeal  to  me.    Why  should  I 
not  become  a  farmer?    It  was 
a  short  announcement  which  I 
chanced  to  see  in  a  daily  paper, 

Quality  Peaches  ^^^^^  ^  school 

^     ^  thirty  miles  out  of  New  lork 

oifered  a  short  course  in  agriculture  to  city  men,  which 
finally  decided  me  to  make  the  venture. 

Thus  it  happened  that  after  a  year  at  school  and  two 
rears  more  of  practical  farm  and  orchard  work  on 
well-managed  farms  in  New  York  State,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  six  weeks'  trip,  devoted 
to  a  search  for  a  suitable  farm,  I  found  this  favored 
spot  in  New  York  State,  where  I  have  since  made  my 
home. 

The  farm  which  I  had  discovered  seemed  just  what 
I  wanted.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  fair  to  good  land,  with  a  very  fine  old  house 
in  first-class  condition  and  good  barns,  stables  and 
wagon-house.  Though  there  are  even  now  many  farms 
that  can  be  purchased  for  less  money  than  it  would  take 
to  duplicate  the  buildings,  throwing  in  the  land  for  good 
measure,  yet  this  farm,  I  am  satisfied,  was  an  especially 
lucky  find.  I  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  for  the  farm, 
leaving  two  thousand  dollars  on  mortgage  and  enough 
more  to  buy  necessary  stock  and  for  a  working  capital. 

,  The  Need  for  Caution 

I  was  firmly  resolved  that  the  farm  must  make  me 
a  living,  pay  expenses  and  interest  from  the  start.  Ever 
since  that  first  of  April,  1904,  I  have  had  my  hands 
full,  but  it  has  been  mighty  interesting.  I  knew  that  I 
would  have  to  go  at  the  various  problems  which  now 
confronted  me  with  a 
good  deal  of  caution  to 
insure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Looking 
back,  I  feel  that  I  have 
made  some  progress  and 
so  far  have  come 
through  without  any 
serious  blunders,  and  a 
gain  in  experience  which 
I  mean  to  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  future. 

Furthermore,  far  from 
feeling  that  it  was  a 
misfortune  that  I  could 
not    have    started  free 

from  debt,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  my  education 
as  a  farmer  has  through  necessity  been  more  thorough 
than  it  would  have  been  under  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  rapid  progress. 

When  I  came  here,  there  was  only  the  old  apple- 
orchard  of  about  one  hundred  trees,  but  orcharding 
was  to  be  my  specialty,  though  I  kept  this  plan  to 
myself.  My  neighbors  were  kindly  enough  inclined, 
yet,  as  I  found  later,  they  gave  me  only  six  to  twelve 
months  to  become  disillusioned.  However,  I  said 
very  little  and  went  to  work.    It  was  hard  work,  too. 


The  first  three  years  our  main 
reliance  was,  for  a  monej'  crop,  pota- 
toes, eggs  and  pork,  as  well  as  milk 
from  a  small  dairy.  For  three  years, 
too,  I  had  a  flock  of  sheep  that  paid 
well,  but,  as  the  place  was  not  too 
well  fenced,  there  was  occasional 
damage  to  my  young  trees,  so  that  I 
dropped  the  sheep  in  favor  of  my 
orchard.  When  the  orchard  began  to  bear,  we  disposed 
of  the  potatoes,  and  this  year  have  dropped  the  pigs  also. 

The  orchard  is  now  the  center  of  our  work,  though 
we  still  have  a  small  herd  of  cows  and  our  White 
Leghorns. 

The  Results  Came 

Last  year  we  picked  and  marketed  from  our  first 
orchard  about  four  thousand  baskets  of  peaches,  rather 
more  than  half  of  which  were  marketed  in  Georgia 
carriers.  The  following  summary  may  be  of  interest. 
I  worked  this  out  last  winter  to  get  at  the  comparative 
results  for  the  different  varieties  which  we  grow. 


Yield  for  1910 


200 


Baskets 

 trees  Carman . .  583 

150  trees  Champion  431 
600  trees  Elberta  . .  516 
200  trees  Stevens  . .  Ill 
130  trees  Salway  . .  234 


Crates 

243 
259 
802 
112 
45 


1,875  1,461 


Net 
Returns 

$  949.01 
702.09 
1,541.44 
299.66 
298.44 

$3,790.64 


Net  Per 
Basket 

$1.01 

.85 

.90 

1.09 

.99 


Comparative  Returns  per  Tree  for  the  Five  Varieties 

Carman  $3.03  per  tree;  $575.70  per  acre 

Champion    4.10      "  779.00  " 

Elberta    2.50      "  490.00  " 

Stevens    1.46      "  275.00  " 

Salway    1.98      "  376.00  " 

Almost  all  our  peaches  go  to  New  York  City,  and  to 
only  two  men — one  being  down-town,  one  in  Harlem. 
We  have  from  the  beginning  aimed  to  put  up  our 


Just  off  the  tree 


Ready  for  mark 


fruit  as  well  as  we  knew  how,  and  we  try  to  be  second 
to  nobody.  The  result  has  been  a  surprise  and  a  satis- 
faction to  me.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  a  good  pack 
would  recommend  itself;  I  know  now  from  experience 
that  I  can  get  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  over  best 
market  quotations  on  carriers,  and  our  No.  3  grade, 
which  goes  in  baskets,  sells  for  about  top  of  basket 
stock  as  quoted. 

That  is,  for  example,  Elberta  sold  in  carriers  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75  for  No.  1 ;  $1.75  to  $2.50  for  No.  2,  and 
baskets  up  to  $1.37>4.   All  of  the  Carmans  and  Cham- 


The  farm  home  of  Mr.  Mueser 


pions  sold  at  $2.00  for  second  grade,  $2.25  for  firsts. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  basket  stock  fluctu- 
ated considerably  from  day  to  day,  crates  remained 
steady,  varying  seldom  more  than  twenty-five  cents. 

I  visited  my  commission  men  one  night  during  busi- 
ness hours,  business  opening  up  shortly  after  midnight, 
and  while  the  bulk  of  incoming  peaches  sold  from  $0.75 
to  $1.00,  few  going  as  high  as  $1.75,  my  own  fruit  sold 
that  day  for  $2.50.  I  learned  the  reason  was  that  my 
peaches  were  sold  each  day,  as  soon  as  my  telegram 
was  received  stating  nature  and  quantity  of  shipment 
on  the  way,  to  the  same  parties,  who  insist  on  getting 
the  same  goods,  and  who  were  glad  to  pay  a  premium 
to  get  a  pack  which  they  had  found  to  be  reliable.  I 
was  naturally  much  pleased  and  encouraged,  and  I  have 
as  much  confidence  in  my  commission  man  as  he  has 
in  me.  As  a  result  of  last  year's  crop,  I  was  able  to 
pay  off  my  mortgage  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  make 
a  number  of  improvements  on  the  place,  and  especially 
in  the  house. 

This  year  we  had  a  good  crop  of  Carmans  (fourteen 
hundred  baskets)  and  a  partial  crop  of  the  other 
varieties,  of  which  the  Elbertas  were  particularly  fine. 
The  total  crop  is  about  five  hundred  baskets  less  than 
last  year's,  but  this  deficiency  is  almost  made  up  by 
the  somewhat  higher  range  of  prices,  especially  on  the 
early  peaches. 

Good  Peaches  Require  Labor 

The  trees  have  come  through  this  very  trying  season 
in  good  shape,  and  they  are  ready  for  a  bumper  crop 
next  year. 

I  will  confess  there  have  also  been  times  when  I  felt 
almost  discouraged.  There  were  labor  difficulties  and 
two  years  of  comparative  crop  failures,  and  my  farmer 

■^neighbors  not  always 
sympathetic  in  their  atti- 
tude, though  I  have  en- 
joyed every  bit  of  it, 
hardships  included.  I  am 
glad  to  be  on  the  farm 
and  eager  for  things  to 
happen.  The  seven 
years  seem  hardly  more 
than  so  many  months. 

What  I  learned  in 
these  seven  years  I 
could  have  learned  in  no 
other  way. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy 
time,  and  yet  how  good 
it  feels  to  be  hard  at  work  and  to  watch  the  marvelous 
processes  of  nature  at  close  range. 

Sometimes  I  think  of  the  years  when  I  worked  in 
that  city  shop,  and  then  I  know  that  fortune  has  been 
kind  to  me. 

Editor's  Note — The  illustrations  with  this  article 
were  furnished  by  the  author  and  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Parsons. 

Mr.  Mueser  contributes  frequently  to  the  columns 
of  Farm  and  Fire.side.  He  needs  no  further  intro- 
duction  to   our   readers   than  this   story  gives  him. 


lENTRAL  Pennsylvania 
people  are  proverbially 
conservative.  What  was 
good  enough  for  their 
fathers  is  commonly  con- 
sidered good  enough  for 
them.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  so  many  poor 
roads  in  Pennsylvania.  Once  in  a  while, 
however,  a  man  comes  along  with  a 
vision  of  better  things  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  ■  Such  a  man  is  Dr. 
Donald  McCaskey,  of  East  Lampeter 
Township,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Lancaster.  Doctor  McCaskey  was  brought  up  in  that 
section  and  knows  it  well,  but  he  has  also  knocked 
around  the  world  a  good  deal,  including  two  years  spent 
in  the  Philippines,  and  is  thoroughly  progressive.  He 
endured  the  bad  roads  of  East  Lampeter  for  a  year  or 
so  after  locating  there,  and  then  he  rebelled.  He  was 
wearing  out  four  horses  and  riding  through  mud  or 
deep  dust  from  morning  until  night.  He  sold  the 
horses,  and  bought  an  automobile.  Then  he  got  along 
better  until  the  next  spring,  when  he  found  himself 
constantly  getting  stuck  in  the  mud  on  one  particularly 
bad  stretch  of  road.  It  was  then  that  he  decided  to 
enter  upon  a  good-roads  campaign.  He  had  heard  of 
the  King  road-drag,  having  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  by  Hon.  Ralph  Gibsen  of  Williamsport,  and 
was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  he  could  borrow  such  a 
drag  from  the  Lancaster  Automobile  Club,  the  members 
of  which  were  glad  to  do  all  they  could  to  promote 
road  betterment  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

An  Honest  Fight  Makes  People  Think 

Curiously  enough,  however,  and  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  doctor,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  local 
road  supervisors  were  not  altogether  in  sympathy. 

Doctor  McCaskey  is  outspoken  and  impulsive.  Pos- 
sibly these  supervisors  had  taken  offense  at  something 
he  had  said.    Perhaps  there  were  deeper  reasons,  but  a 


Campaigning  for  Good  Roads 

By  E.  I.  Farrington 


feud  immediately  began,  which  continues  unabated  to 
this  da}',  although  the  doctor  is  himself  a  member  of 
the  board  at  the  present  time. 

The  supervisors  asked  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
Doctor  McCaskey  from  continuing  the  work  of  drag- 
ging the  roads,  even  at  his  own  expense.  That  aroused 
the  doctor's  fighting  blood,  and  the  case  was  taken  to 
the  courts,  the  young  physician  publishing  the  proceed- 
ings and  circulating  them  all  over  the  township.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  used  the 
wrong  legal  procedure,  which  the  doctor  considered 
as  practically  a  victory  for  himself  and  the  drag. 

By  that  time  the  entire  community  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  the  matter  of  good  roads  was  discussed 
at  every  cross-roads.  The  doctor  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  supervisor. 


A  Unique  Campaign 

He  conducted  a  very  hard  campaign,  unique  in 
the  annals  of  the  community.  He  got  out  originally 
worded  posters,  which  he  tacked  up  in  prominent  places, 
and  bought  a  mimeograph  with  which  to  print  circular 
letters,  which  were  sent  out  broadcast.  In  spite  of  it 
all,  he  was  defeated.  The  voters  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  digest  the  question.  The  next  year,  however,  he 
ran  again,  and  was  elected  by  a  fine  majority.  Then  he 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  work,  and  the  result 
was  seen  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  an  official  inspection 
of  the  roads  of  the  township  was  held — an  event  which 
was  attended  by  supervisors  from  other  parts  of  the 
county,  members  of  the  Lancaster  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  distinguished  visitors  from  other  places. 
Motor-cars  for  the  party  were  furnished  by  the  Lancas- 
ter Automobile  Club,  and  the  roads  were  thoroughly 


inspected,  after  which  the  three  judges. 
Col.  H.  C.  Deming  of  Harrisburg,  E.  S. 
Bayard  of  Pittsburg  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Lea- 
man  of  Pequea  Township,  announced  the 
awards.  The  prize,  a  ten-dollar  gold 
piece,  was  unanimously  voted  to  Mr. 
Abram  L.  Landis,  foreman  of  Section  19, 
whose  section  of  road  was  declared  to  be  almost  perfect. 

The  change  made  in  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  this 
section  of  Lancaster  County  in  the  past  two  years  has 
been  remarkable. 

What  the  Work  Proves 


mrm  mm 


It  illustrates  convincingly  what  can  be  done  with  the 
King  road-drag  when  it  is  persistently  and  intelligently 
used.  Two  years  ago  the  roads  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  drive  or  motor  over  them. 

At  first  there'  were  only  twenty  roadmasters  employed, 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  such  were  the  benefits  derived 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
work,  so  as  to  emibrace  the  entire  township.  The  resiilt 
certainly  speaks  for  itself. 
There  are  now  thirty-six 
roadmasters,  or  foremen, 
each  of  whom  is  in  charge 
of  a  section  and  is  held 
responsible  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  that 
section,  and  each  of  whom 
has  a  King  road-drag, 
with  the  use  of  which  he 
is  entirely  familiar.  The 
roads  have  not  only  been 
carefully  dragged  —  and 
experts  state  that  this 
should  be  done  after 
every  rain — but  substan- 
tial iron  bridges  have  been 
erected  over  the  streams, 
and  metal  underground 
[concluded  on  page  15] 
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UseKEROSENE 


Ertgine  FREE! 


Amazing  ••DETROIT"  Kero- 
lene  Engine  shipped  on  15  days' 
FREE  Trial,  proves  kerosene 
cheapest,  safest,  most  powerful 
fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
engiae:  if  uot,  pay  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobile  owners  are 
burning  up  60  much  gaso- 
linethat  the  world'ssupply 
Is  running  short.  Qasoline 
ifi  9c  to  15c  hi  gher  than  coal 
oil.   Still  going  up.  Two 

Sints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
tiree  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no  ^ 
explosion  from  coal  oil. 


Cyl- 
inders  can- 
not carlxtDiza 


Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  •'DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  handles 
coal  oil  successfally;  uses  alcohol,  gasoline  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  without  crankingf.  Basic  patent — only  three  movingr 
parts— no  cams — no  sprockets — no  gears — no  valves — the  utmost 
in  simplicity,  powerandstreneth.  Mounted  ooekids.  All  sizes, 
2to  20  h.  p. .  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  just 
before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  mn.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home 
electric-lighting  plant.    Prices  (stripped),  $29.50  up* 

Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine 
till  von  investigate  amazing,  monev-saving.  power-saving 
••DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  6nd 
out.  If  you  are  first!  n  your  neighborhood  to  write,  we  will  allow 
joQ  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write! 

Detroit  Engine  WorkSr  133 Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^Savc  Money  =^ 
on  Feed 

Grind  the  com  and  cob  and  your  stock  will 
surely  produce  more  meat  and  milk.  Nutri- 
tion alone  is  not  enough — you  must  feed 
bulk  also.   Put  your  grain  through  a 

llewQ^oUand 

Feed  Mill 


Write  for  wood  saw 
catalog  and  prices, 


and  your  stock  wili  obtain  25^  extra  feed  vahie— 
this  fattens  hogs  and  steers  quickly  and  ensures 
more  milk  in  the 
pail.  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  can  be 
adjusted  to  grind 
coarse  or  fine.  It 
is  easy  to  operate— 
prices  are  extra 
low  this  year  to  induce  big 
sales.  "The  Right  Way  To 
Feed  Grain'*  is  a  booklet 
every  farmer  needs  —  it's 
free.  These  are  the  best  and 
lowest  priced  feed  mills  on 
the  market;  eo  write  today. 


New  Holland  Machine  Co. 
box  44,  hew  holland,  pa. 


The  LOUDEN  WAY 
CleanStabJeHealthaCflWj 


and  run  on  overhead  steel  or  wire  track.  Can  be~f  un 
anywhere — in  and  out  doors,  around  comers,  etc.  So 
strong  they  can't  be  overloaded.  Have  exclusive 
improved  worm  hoisting  gear. 

Louden  Cow  Stanchions — Tubular  Steel  or  wood 
lined.  A  clean  comfortable  Cow  Tie.  Low  price. 
Louden  eciuipments  in  .vour  barn  will  make  money 
for  you.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us.  Books  Free. 
[Louden  Machioery  Co.,  633  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Satidow  $ 

2^2  H.  p. Stationary 
Eng  omplete-" 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parte— 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 

fovernor — ideal  cooling  system, 
fses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gaso- 
line,  alcohol,  distillate  or  jras. 
Sold  on  15  days'  trial.  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-jear  ironclad  guarantee.  Sizes 
2,%  to  20  H.  P..  at  proportionate 
prices,  in  stocli,  ready  to  ship, 
Postal  brings  f  nil  particalars  free. 
VTrite  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
gine in  your  locality.  (116) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  **\Vheel  Sense'*  free. 


IDEAL  FEEHMimi 


For  over  torty  years 
we  have  made  a 
business    of  building 
Feed  MiDs.  with  the 
result  that  our  present  | 
types  of  machines  em- 
body all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a  | 
view   of   easy  opera- 
tion, long  life  and  large  | 
capacity.     We  hav 
them  for  all  classes  of  | 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 

Also  Windmills,  Fump  Jacks  and  GasoGne  Engines. 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


The  Market  Outlook 

And  Other  Important  Matters  Bearing  on  Live  Stock 


Fluctuations  on  the  Sheep  and 
Wool  Market 

To  PREDICT  the  condition  of  the 
sheep-market  for  the  next  two  months 
is  about  as  easy  as  to  name  the  next 
president  of  the  United  States.  Over  a  mil- 
lion more  sheep  and  lambs  were  received  in 
the  six  principal  western  markets  by  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  1911,  than  during  the 
same  period  of  1910,  and  on  account  of  the 
drought  and  other  causes  their  quality  was, 
as  a  rule,  vastly  inferior.  The  wonder  to 
me  has  been  that  prices  have  not  suffered 
more  than  they  have.  The  demand  for  good 
stuff  has  always  remained  steady,  while  the 
variation  in  the  general  run  has  been  from 
ten  to  seventj'-five  cents,  apparently  gov- 
erned solely  by  the  number  and  quality  of 
each  day's  supply.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  over  two  months. 

The  low  prices  of  lambs  and  yearlings 
have  tempted  many,  in  localities  where  hay 
and,  latterly,  grass  have  been  plentiful,  to 
buy  with  a  view  to  putting  some  sort  of  a 
finish  on  them,  and  with  a  hope  to  see  a 
considerable  rise  in  prices  by  the  holidays. 
My  idea  is  that  there  will  be  too  much  of 
this  stuff  sent  in  to  allow  of  any  great 
improvement ;  and  that  no  great  advance 
need  be  hoped  for  until  a  high  quality  of 
lambs  comes  out  of  the  yards — possibly  not 
until  the  middle  of  April.  Finishing  feeds 
will  be  too  high. 

The  little  spurt  of  a  rise  in  the  early  part 
of  last  month  was  soon  lost ;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  these  little  ups  and  downs  are 
hardly  worthy  of  notice,  because,  if  you 
have  anything  in  the  sheep  line  to  dispose 
of,  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade  you  are 
just  as  likely  to  catch  a  good  market  on  one 
day  as  on  another :  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  salesmen  will  hardly  venture  to 
give  advice.  Anyone  desiring  to  get  these 
daily  fluctuations  can  find  them  in  any  good 
Chicago  daily  paper.  A  crowd  of  western 
feeders  must  realize,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  when  they  will  be  driven  by  hard 
necessity  to  do  so.  This  rushing  in  of  half- 
finished  stock  seems  to  have  spread  east- 
ward, for  early  in  November  the  markets 
there — such,  for  instance,  as  Buffalo — began 
to  be  overloaded  with  native  lambs  and  year- 
lings from  adjacent  localities,  and  prices 
followed  those  of  Chicago,  ranging  between 
$5.25  and  $5.75  for  the  former,  and  from 
$4  to  $4.25  for  the  latter.  A  peculiar  feature 
has  been  that  good  medium-w-eight  fat 
wethers  began  ■  to  be  in  demand  at  fair 
prices.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  top 
lambs  reached  $6.35,  and  fair  to  good,  $5.50 
to  $6. 

Wool 

The  wool  trade  remains  as  for  some  time 
back :  steady  as  to  prices,  but  slow,  because 
manufacturers  have  taken  to  buying  in  small 
lots,  as  needed.  Probably  they  are  largely 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  wait  until  they 
know  what  is  likely  to  be  done  about  the 
tariff". 

The  Elxport  Trade 

Germany  has  decided  to  remove  the 
embargo  from  the  importation  of  meats,  and 
England  is  paying  good  prices  for  frozen 
carcasses  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Argentina.  It  is  likely  (or  ought  to  be) 
that  our  own  people  will  try  to  recover  at 
least  a  share  of  the  benefit  of  these  markets. 
In  Europe  the  people  know  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  possible  as  really  good  meat  with- 
out its  due  share  of  fat ;  and  their  econom- 
ical instincts  have  taught  them  to  eat  it — a 
lesson  we  have  yet  to  learn.  They  will, 
therefore,  take  heavier  and  fatter  sheep  than 
we  have  much  use  for. 

John  Pickering  Ross^  Illinois. 


Basis  of  Hog-Market 

INDICATIONS  are  that  the  hog-market  has 
found  its  winter  basis.  The  packing 
interests  have  begun  buying  in  large  quan- 
tities of  the  medium  and  better  grades,  and 
in  fair  quantities  of  even  the  tail-enders. 
Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a  healthy 
demand.  Although  the  large  killers  fight 
every  advance,  they  come  trailing  in  later 
and  make  their  purchases  at  the  new  figure. 

During  October  there  was  quite  a  showing 
of  fat  sows  and  a  few  heavy  barrows.  These 
improved  the  average  quality  of  the  market. 
The  fore  part  of  November  they  disap- 
peared again,  and  the  average  quality  and 
weight  fell  back  to  its  old  position.  In 
spite  of  this  decline  and  of  a  lessened  num- 
ber of  shipments  to  eastern  points,  the  mar- 
kets of  the  corn  belt  showed  an  increased 
demand  and  a  tendency  to  go  to  higher 
levels — everywhere  things  seemed  to  be  in 
a  healthier  condition. 

Prices  have  fluctuated  somewhat,  going 
to  the  lowest  point  of  the  fall  about  the  first 
of  November,  only  to  rise  again ;  then  a 
slight  fall  upon  heavy  receipts,  followed  by 


a  greater  rise,  with  the  general  trend  all 
along  toward  higher  prices.  Commission 
houses  have  for  some  time  been  urging  hog- 
raisers  to  finish  their  hogs  if  possible.  In 
the  light  of  present  prices  this  advice 
is  proving  profitable  to  those  who  have 
heeded  it. 

Let  us  take  the  Chicago  quotations  for 
November  8th  as  a  basis :  Top  125-pound 
pigs  sold  at  $5.25,  and  top  250-pound  hogs, 
at  $6.40.  The  pig,  therefore,  is  worth  $6.60, 
and  the  fat  hog,  $16,  or  the  125-pound  gain 
is  worth  $9.40.  With  but  average  gains  for 
this  quality  of  shoats,  a  bushel  of  corn  will 
make  ten  pounds  of  pork,  thus  requiring 
twelve  and  one-half  bushels  to  make  the 
entire  gain;  and,  as  this  is  worth  $9.40,  the 
price  obtained  for  the  corn  is  $0.75  per 
bushel.  Gains  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
pounds  per  bushel  have  been  often  obtained 
by  skilful  feeders  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. Such  gains  as  these  would  bring  the 
price  gotten  for  the  com  near  the  dollar- 
mark.  Reports  show  that  much  of  the  com 
this  season  is  soft  and  will  not  be  salable. 
Such  corn  fed  to  hogs  should  surely  give 
six  pounds  of  pork  per  bushel.  At  the 
above  figures  the  price  gotten  for  this  com 
would  be  $0.45  per  bushel — a  very  good 
price  for  such  a  grade  of  com. 

As  the  future  changes  in  market  prices 
are  expected  to  be  in  an  upward  direction, 
the  profits  from  feeding  will  be  correspond- 
ingly larger  than  those  figured  above.  The 
farmer  with  a  drove  of  shoats  will  find  it 
profitable  to  finish  them  to  a  good  heavy 
weight.         L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


The  $2.25  Advance 

No  GREAT  change  in  the  last  two  weeks 
in  cattle.  The  real  good  cattle  steadily 
hold  their  own  and  even  increase  a  little 
in  price,  and  will  probably  do  so  until 
Christmas.  After  that  there  will  be  few 
$9.25  steers.  Packers  are  paying  more 
attention  to,  and  paying  more  for,  short-fed 
steers,  now  that  the  run  of  grass  cattle  is 
over  from  the  West.  Stock  cattle  are  grad- 
ually working  higher  on  the  desirable  kind. 

A  good  nine-hundred-pound  steer  will  cost 
at  least  five  cents  per  pound,  so  that,  if  fed 
five  months  and  making  an  average  gain  of 
sixty  pounds  per  month,  this  steer  will 
weigh  twelve  hundred  pounds  and  cost 
$85.  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  average 
feeder  to  get  an  advance  of  $2.25  per  hun- 
dred to  play  even.  Will  the  feeder  get  it? 
I  think  he  will,  but  this  is  no  year  for  any 
weak  sister  to  feed,  as  it's  always  darkest 
just  before  the  dawn,  and  the  feeder  must  be 
prepared  to  stay  by  it  until  it  comes  his  way, 
which  it  surely  will.  There  is  always  the 
chance  that  the  $2.25  advance  will  come 
before  the  five  months,  but  if  it  does  not 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  9,  1911 
Profits  from  Hogging  Corn 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  gathered  up  a  bunch 
of  pigs  which,  together  with  our  own, 
made  a  bunch  of  175.  They  were  not  of  the 
best  breeding.  On  April  29th  the  lot  averaged 
97  pounds  and,  figuring  our  own  in  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  others,  the  lot  cost  $967. 
We  fenced  off  fifteen  acres  of  clover  for 
them  with  the  thirty-six-inch  fencing.  They 
were  given  the  run  of  a  wood-lot  which  at 
the  same  time  was  pastured  to  other  stock. 
We  started  them  out  on  80  pounds  of  ear- 
corn  a  day,  increasing  the  amount  until  they 
were  getting  250  pounds,  at  which  time  we 
began  to  feed  the  jerked  ears  for  a  few  days, 
when  they  were  put  on  six  acres.  After  this 
was  cleaned  up  pretty  thoroughly,  they  were 
given  another  six  acres.  Without  counting 
the  value  of  the  manure  and  the  cost  of  the 
labor,  the  resuMs  were  as  follows : 

Expense : 

97  pigs    $967.00 

14  tons  of  ear-corn,  at  $1  cwt   280.00 

15  acres  of  clover,  at  $15  per  acre. .  225.00 
5  acres  wood  pasture,  at  $10   50.00 

12  acres  of  corn,  35  cwt.  per  acre, 

and  at  55^  per  cwt   231.00 

Total  expense  $1,753.00 

Receipts  : 
135  hogs,  208 lb.,  at  $8.40  less  ship- 
ping expense  $2,260.29 

32  hogs,  168  ft.,  at  $8   448.80 

2  hogs,  1601b.,  at  $8   25.60 

Total  receipts  $2,734.69 

Profit,  $981.69. 

In  this  reckoning  the  values  are  given  at 
full  market  price.  The  pigs  saved  the  cost 
of  harvesting  the  hay,  which  more  than  bal- 
anced the  cost  of  watering  them  and  feeding 
the  corn  during  the  summer.  Besides  it 
cost  no  more  to  feed  the  corn  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  have  hauled  it  to  market,  five 
miles  distant.  Thirty-five  acres  of  clover 
just  beside  this  field  yielded  at  the  rate  ol 
two  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre,  which,  at 
$9.50  per  ton,  less  the  cost  of  baling,  brings 
$15  per  acre,  which  is  enough,  considering 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  cost  connected 
with  the  harvesting  of  it.  The  remainder 
of  the  field  of  com  husked  out  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-five  hundredweight  per  acre,  and 
the  price  until  after  December  was  less  than 
$0.55  per  hundredweight  at  the  market. 

But  we  will  not  let  the  matter  stop  here. 
We  are  paying  $0.07  per  hundredweight  for 
having  com  husked.  It  will  take  fully 
another  cent  to  pick  up  this  corn  and  crib  it 
We  are  five  miles  from  town.  We  can  haul 
two  tons  of  corn  to  a  load.  A  man  and 
team  are  worth  $3.30  per  day.  Thus  the 
cost  of  marketing  is  $0,043  per  hundred- 
weight. To  cut  corn  of  the  size  of  that  field 
by  hand  will  cost  $2.45  per  acre.  Say  that 
two  men  with  a  binder  cut  seven  acres  of 
corn  a  day.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
acre,  and  with  the  yield  here,  a  cost  of 
$0,057  per  hundredweight.  Adding  all  these 
expenses  together,  we  find  that  the  hogs 
saved  us  a  total  of  $0.18  per  hundredweighl 
in  harvesting  the  com.  Thus,  in  reality,  the 
corn,  instead  of  bringing  us  $0.55  per  hun- 


A  farmer  lost  money  at  farming — and  then  he  found 
out  why.    Farm  and  Fireside  will  tell  all  about  this 
Watch  for  the  story — it  will  be  worth  your  while. 


man. 


do  so,  don't  get  weak-kneed  at  the  wrong 
time.  This  is  one  year  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  cost 
of  feeds  used.  A  great  many  men  seem  to 
think  that  buying  cotton-seed  or  oil-meal 
adds  to  the  cost  of  feeding.  This  is  wrong. 
It  really  cheapens  the  cost  of  feeding,  as 
by  the  use  of  two  pounds  daily  per  head  of 
either  to  balance  the  ration  it  is  possible  to 
use  up  as  roughage  corn-stalks,  straw  and 
corn-fodder,  which,  if  fed  alone,  will  not 
produce  good  and  economical  gains  in  cattle. 

I  have  never  considered  it  advisable  to 
feed  either  with  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  unless 
it  be  on  very  good  cattle  at  the  finish.  I 
mention  this  now,  as  it  is  possible  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  making  beef  this  year  when 
roughage  is  so  high,  by  feeding  two  pounds 
daily  per  head  of  either  cotton-seed  or  oil- 
cake, with  corn  at  night  and  turning  the 
cattle  out  in  stalk-fields  or  old  straw-piles, 
to  find  their  own  roughage  during  the  day. 
Used  this  way,  a  forty-acre  field  of  stalks 
will  last  a  long  time,  and  this  year  will 
make  a  cheaper  ration  than  feeding  expen- 
sive hay.  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


The  Southwestern  Farmer  and  Breeder 
has  this  to  say:  "Texas  stockmen  are 
becoming  more  interested  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry, not  only  because  that  is  proving  the 
most  profitable  of  live  stock,  but  because 
Texas  needs  sheep,  and  improved  sheep,  to 
help  maintain  Texas  farms." 

W.  E.  Barnard,  a  big  ranchman  from 
Montana,  writes  Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. :  "The 
big  ranches  are  about  all  gone.  Texas  breed- 
ing-grounds, where  the  Northwest  rangeraen 
formerly  got  supplies  of  young  stock,  are 
rapidly  being  cut  up  into  farms.  In  the 
Northwest  big  ranches  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing under  the  onward  march  of  the  farmer." 


dredweight,  brought  us  the  same  amount  that 
it  would  have  brought  had  it  been  sold  for 
$0.83  per  hundredweight  at  our  home  mar- 
ket. Thus  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  add  this 
total  saving  of  $75.60  to  the  total  profits  on 
the  deal.  In  reality  it  would  be  more  on 
many  farms,  for  in  some  cases  we  would 
have  to  spend  time  in  the  supervision  of  the 
work  and  in  hunting  the  help. 

There  is  still  another  matter  to  come  up. 
The  value  of  manure  produced  by  a  150- 
pound  pig  on  a  highly  nitrogenous  ration  is 
$3.24  per  year,  and  a  pig  of  similar  weight 
on  a  carbonaceous  ration  is  $1.84  for  tlie 
same  length  of  time.  We  had  these  pigs  on 
hand  for  over  six  months.  Now  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  we  will  take  the  lower  figure,  and 
to  allow  for  any  other  possible  source  of 
error  we  will  take  a  total  weight  of  18,000 
pounds  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  value 
of  the  manure.  Figuring  in  this  matter  we 
have  $108  as  a  very  low  estimate  on  the 
value  of  the  fertilizer  already  spread  out  on 
the  land.    Adding  this  to  the  gains  account : 

Gain,  saved  on  labor   $7  5.60 

Value  of  excrement   ICS. 00 

Add   981.69 

Total  profit  $1,165.29 

I  may  be  accused  of  having  shown  this 
transaction  up  in  the  best  light  possible, 
and  I  admit  that  I  have. 

The  prices  were  especially  favorable,  but 
the  gains  were  not  good  at  all.  We  feel 
satisfied  that  they  can  be  increased  by 
better  management,  while  with  a  lot  of  bet- 
ter quality  it  is  a  sure  proposition.  We  have 
hogged  down  corn  for  several  years,  and  in 
every  case  we  have  made  a  profit  without 
having  to  figure  out  a  gain  through  the 
saving  of  labor.  C.  A.  Waugh. 
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Farming  with  Tractors 


By  James  A.  King 


The  use  of  gasolene,  oil,  coal,  etc.,  in  propelling  farm 
machinery  is  more  common  on  large  areas  than  on  small 
farms.  In  fact,  the  large  farm  can  scarcely  pay  profits 
without  some  sort  of  power  other  than  horses.  And  there 
are  many  suggestions  in  an  article  of  this  kind  for  the 
small  farmer,  too.  Editor. 

FARMING  is  as  much  a  business  as  manufacturing 
or  commerce.  The  application  of  business  prin- 
ciples and  methods  to  this,  the  oldest  of  man's 
occupations,  will  revolutionize  it  as  much  as  it  is 
now  revolutionizing  the  great  modern  industries.  It 
must  be  put  on  this  basis.  The  man  who  cannot  apply 
business  judgment  and  methods  to  his  work  will  soon 
have  to  go  out  of  business  for  himself  and  work  for 
someone  else.  The  high  cost  of  labor,  materials,  sup- 
plies and  all  things  which  one  must  buy,  and  we  buy 
more  stuff  than  we  did  a  quarter  or  half  century  ago ; 
the  high  standards  of  living  now  in  vogue  by  which 
things  that  were  luxuries  or  unknowns  to  our  fathers 
we  now  consider  to  be  necessities  of  life;  the  complexity 


started  after  my  blood.  But  let  me  tell  you  something. 
Mr.  Horseman ;  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  from 
actual  personal  experience.  I  know  from  three  years' 
actual  experience  farming  with  engines  that  what  I 
have  said  and  am  going  to  say  is  true.  I  have  the 
figures  from  actual  field  records  to  back  it  up.  And 
before  I  began  farming  with  engines  I  had  had 
years  of  experience  farming  with  horses.  Now  can 
you  say  the  same  thing  in  trying  to- dispute  my  state- 
ment?    First,  let  us  look  at  this  problem  of  costs. 

When  your  horse  is  working,  we  will  suppose  he  is  a 
l,SOO-pound  horse,  you  feed  him  at  least  eighteen  quarts 
of  oats  and  fifteen  pounds  of  hay  a  day.  When  he  is 
not  working,  he  gets  from  half  to  two  thirds  as  much. 
He  needs  feed  whether  he  works  or  not. 

Horses  Versus  Engine  Power 

Five  horses  are  as  many  as  the  average  farm  worker 
ever  drives  at  one  time.  I  have  used  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  during  the  past  three  years  an  engine  that  will 

do  the  work  of  twenty-five 
such  horses  as  I  have  allowed 
(you.  This  machine  requires 
'one  man  to  run  itself  and  only 
one  man  to  tend  the  machines 
or  implements  it  draws,  often 
none.  Two  men  and  the 
engine  doing  the  work  of  five 
men  and  twenty-five  horses. 
Taking  the  average  of  the 
country  over,  if  you  have  good 
young  horses  that  will  serve 
you  faithfully  and  continually 
for  as  many  years  and  as  much 
work  as  my  engine  will  serve 
me,  you  have  paid  at  least 
$5,000  for  them  and  their  har- 
nesses. The  chances  are  that 
east  of  the  Missouri  River 
you  have  paid  more.  My 
engine  costs  $2,250. 

Now,  mind  you,  we  are  busi- 
'ness  farmers.    We  are  going 


A  plowing  test  made  at  Purdue  University 

of  life  by  which  we  must  sell  our  products  at  the  low- 
wholesale  price  of  the  producer,  and  buy  at  the  high 
retail  price  of  the  consumer;  by  the  conspiracy  of  all 
these  things  our  business  has  become  a  fierce  struggle 
in  which  only  the  most  highly  competent  will  continue 
to  do  business  at  a  profit. 

In  order  to  still  stay  in  the  business  and  find  a  neat 
little  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  our  ledger  at  the 
close  of  each  year  we  must  ever  strive  to  do  two  things. 
These  are  to  decrease  the  cost  of  operating  each  acre 
of  our  farm  and  to  increase  the  value  of  the  produce 
from  each  of  these  acres.  Simply  accomplishing  either 
one  of  these  is  not  enough.   We  must  do  both. 

Reducing  Farm  Expenses 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  working  our  land.  These  are  to  reduce  the  number 
of  men  necessary  to  work  it  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
operating  our  implements  and  machines.  The  two  ways 
to  increase  the  yield  from  each  acre-  are  to  increase  the 
quality  of  the  seed  used  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
that  is  done. 

The  past  two  generations  have  seen  wonderful  strides 
made  in  the  application  of  machinery  to  farm  work. 
The  great  tendency  has  been  to  substitute  machines  for 
men,  because  man  labor  costs  so  much.  In  doing  this 
they  have  used  animals,  especially  horses,  to  furnish  the 
power  necessary  to  operate  these  machines  which  were 
used  to  do  the  work  of  men.  One  man  with  several 
horses  and  a  machine  can  now  do  work  which  formerly 
required  a  number  of  men.  For  instance,  one  man  and 
four  or  five  horses  will  now  cut  twenty  acres  of  grain 
and  bind  it  and  shock  it.  To  do  that  by  hand  would 
require  from  eighteen  to  twenty  men.  And  what  is 
more  the  men  would  not  do  as  good  a  job  as  the  horses 
and  the  machine  do.  The  horses  are  used  because  they 
cost  so  much  less  than  the  men. 

In  the  application  of  machinery  to  farm  work  there 
has  now  grown  up  a  new  tendency.  That  tendency  is 
to  substitute  mechanical  power  for  horse-power.  The 
latest  and  best  and  cheapest  method  of  doing  that  is 
by  the  use  of  kerosene-burning  traction-engines. 

The  reason  for  making  this  new  kind  of  substitution 
is  that  world-old  one  of  cost  and  efficiency.  A  good 
traction-engine  will  now  do  most  of  the  work  on  the 
farm  formerly  done  by  horses,  and  do  it  both  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  horse  can  do  it. 

Right  here  I  feel  the  necessity  of  fortifying  myself. 
The  average  horseman  has  already  called  me  a  liar  and 


is  way 


Cost  of  doing  the  same  work  with  a  kerosene-tractor  : 

2  gallons  gasolene,  @  $0.102   $0,204 

51  gallons  distillate,  @  $0.05   '2.55 

2  gallons  lubricating  oil,  @  $0.20  40 

Labor  of  plowman   1.50 

Labor  of  engineer   2.50 

Board  of  two  men,  @  $0.57   1.14 

Depreciation  on  $2,250,  @  10  per  cent,  a  year, 

counting  200  working  days  in  a  year   1.125 

Interest  on  $2,250,  @  6  per  cent,  a  year,  counting 

200  working  days  a  year  675 

Total  $10,094 

Saving  in  favor  of  the  engine,  48.3  per  cent. 

Now  look  at  that  for  a  while.  Read  it  over  again. 
Let  this  fact  grow  upon  you :  The  cost  of  doing  that 
plowing  with  my  engine  was  only  51.7  per  cent,  of  what 
it  was  when  doing  it  with  horses.  Just  to  see  hew  it 
compares  on  your  farm,  ask  the  Standard  Oil  man  what 
he  will  sell  you  his  cheapest  grade  of  kerosene  at  in 
lots  of  fifty  gallons  or  more.  And  when  he  tells  you, 
don't  murder  the  groceryman  for  what  he  charges  you 
in  five-gallon  lots ;  the  poor  man  must  live,  you  know. 
Then  find  out  what  you  can  get  for  oats  and  hay. 
Substitute  these  prices  for  what  I  have  used,  and  see 
what  the  result  is.  The  quantities  of  oil  and  fuel  I  have 
charged  and  the  acres  I  have  shown  plowed  are  not 
exceptional  day's  records,  they  are  only  averages. 

Now  I  can  show  you  similar  results  when  comparing 
the  cost  of  disking,  of  seeding,  harvesting,  hauling  hay 
and  manure  and  other  things,  of  making  and  dragging 
roads,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have  shown  you 
a  comparison  on  the  hardest  job  the  horse  is  required 
to  do,  the  one  job  which  injures  and  kills  more  of  him 
than  any  other,  the  one  at  which  he  falls  the  farthest 
short  of  doing  his  duty. 

The  Problem  of  Hired  Help 

In  discussing  this  subject  of  comparative  costs,  there 
are  a  few  things  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight.  The 
use  of  a  good  engine  reduces  the  number  of  men  needed 
to  do  the  work  of  the  farm.  There  is  no  greater  prob- 
lem facing  the  farmer  to-day  than  that  one  of  hired 
help.  It  is  expensive,  it  is  hard  to  get  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  when  you  do  get  it.  If  you  have  no  hoy 
to  help  you  run  the  old  farm  with  the  engine,  you  will 
be  able  to  get  the  best  help  to  be  had  in  your  com- 
munity because  you  do  have  the  engine.  I  find  that 
the  best  men  working  out  in  my  community  ask  me  for 
a  job,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  them.  And  if 
you  have  a  boy  and  he  has  been  growing  tired  of  the 
farm,  see  what  intense  interest  he  shows  when  you  talk 
engine  to  him.  Get  a  good  general-purpose  tractor,  and 
let  him  run  it. 

That  boy  who  was  once  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened will  now  be  the  livest  wire  on  the  job.  He  will  be 
your  partner,  and  if  you  don't  hustle,  you  will  have  to 
admit  he  is  pretty  near  the  whole  cheese  on  your  farm. 


Furrows  deep  and  wide 


to  charge  up  as  cost  of  doing 
the  job  of  work  not  only  feed 
for  the  horses,  wage  and  board 
for  all  the  men,  but  also  inter- 
est and  depreciation  on  the 
money  invested  in  our  power. 
If  you  have  your  own  money 
invested,  you  are  depriving 
yourself  of  interest  you  could 
get  if  you  were  to  loan  it  to 
someone  else.  Some  day  you 
will  have  to  buy  new  power. 
So  these  two  items  are  legiti- 
mate and  businesslike  charges 
which  should  be  made  against 
the  work  we  are  doing.  Right 
below  here  I  give  a  tabulation 
which  shows  the  results  of 
this  comparison  on  a  job  of 
plowing.  The  cost  of  one 
day's  plowing  with  five  men 
and  twenty-five  horses  is  as 
follows.  These  figures  are 
for  average  conditions  and  under  prevailing  prices : 

14  bushels  of  oats,  @  $0.34   $4.76 

375  pounds  of  hay,  @  $10   1.80 

Labor  of  5  men,  @  $1.50   7.50 

Board  of  5  men,  @  $0.57   2.85 

Depreciation  on  $5,000,  @  10  per  cent,  a  year, 

counting  300  working  days  a  year   1.66 

Interest  on  $5,000,  @  6  per  cent,  a  year,  counting 

300  working  da)'s  a  year   1.00 


Making  hay 


Total  $19.57 


Seeding  large  areas  requires  much  power 


Another  thing  to  notice  is  this:  In  the  tabulation  of 
comparative  costs  which  I  showed  you  above  I  havi. 
charged  the  horse  work  with  only  the  hay  and  grair 
eaten  the  day  the  work  was  done.  No  charge  wa; 
made  for  their  feed  the  days  they  are  idle.  But  yoi 
know,  and  I  know,  that  those  horses  stand  idle  a  gooc: 
many  days  and  parts  of  days  in  a  year.  And  on  these 
idle  days  they  eat  almost  as  much  as  when  the: 
are  working.  Even  when  they  are  idle  for  a  Ion; 
stretch  at  a  time  they  eat  half  to  two  thirds  as  much  a; 
they  do  when  working.  But  not  so  with  the  engme 
[continued  on  page  11] 
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"Lsind  Hungry?"  ^a7r&Vaf 

In  California  Where  Crops  Grow 
the  Year  'Round 


Would  you  like  to  get  a  new  location 
where  crops  will  grow  all  the  year  'round  ? 
Do  i'ou  realize  how  cold  weather  prac- 
tically robs  you  of  four  or  five  months' 
earnings?  Would  jou  like  to  make  those 
lost  four  months  count?  Then  go  to  Cali- 
fornia this  winter. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell  there, 
but  we  do  want  to  see  the  country  built 
up.  We  want  the  business  of  ten  times  as 
many  people  as  are  now  located  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  We  wish  to  take  in 
the  settlers.  We  want  to  haul  out  their 
crops.  Every  additional  prosperous  fam- 
ily means  more  passengers  and  freight. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  in  the  heart 
of  wonderful  Golden  California — land  of 
sunshine.  It  is  250  miles  long  and  100 
miles  wide.  Only  about  200,&K)  people 
Kve  there  now.  Its  farms  are  producing 
wonderful  crops,  and  its  people  are  con- 
tented and  fast  gaining  independence  and 
accumulating  bank  accounts.  Ten  times 
as  many  people  would  be  equally  prosper- 
ous. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  acquire 
land,  as  the  owners,  too,  are  anxious  for 
new  settlers.  The  newcomer  is  welcomed 
and  assisted  by  his  neighbors. 

One  particularly  interesting  proposition 
is  a  wonderful  plan  whereby  half  of  your 
crops  pay  for  your  farm.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  farms  only  are  available  under  this 
plan,  but  they  are  most  desirable  land  and 


C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 

Gen.  Colonizatir-  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2251  Railway  Exckaage,  CHcago,  DT. 

Please  have  sent  to  mc  literature  about  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  land  on  half-crop-payment 
plan,  also  "The  Earth"  six  months  free. 

Name  

Address  


situated  in  one  of  the  finest  counties  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  tracts  are  40 
acres  and  you  agree  to  turn  over  one-half 
the  gross  proceeds  of  crops  from  35  acres 
each  year  until  the  farm  is  fully  paid  for. 
Only  5  per  cent,  interest  is  required  and  a 
reasonable  first  payment.  You  will  be  car- 
ried if  you  should  have  a  crop  failure. 

Those  who  act  quickly  will  get  a  San 
Joaquin  Valley  farm  that  will  make  them 
a  competence. 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  tell  you 
much  about  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Enough  to  say  only  a  few  words  about  its 
most  delightful  climate,  wealth  producing 
soil  and  wonderful  variety  of  crops. 

January  is  like  our  June  and  so  things 
grow  all  the  time.  June,  July  and  August, 
of  course,  are  warm,  but  it  is  dry,  not  en- 
ervating heat.  The  nights  are  cool  and  the 
heat  is  wanted  to  make  money  for  every- 
body in  the  summer  fruit  ripening  season. 

The  soil,  rich,  deep  and  fertile,  under 
irrigation,  produces  abundant  and  varied 
crops.  You  can  have  something  to  market 
everj'  month.  Alfalfa  grows  several  crops 
a  year  and  eventually  you  may  have  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit  including  prunes,  apricots, 
melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit, 
olives,  grapes  and  raisins. 

You  ought  to  read  about  this  country 
and  then  go  see  it.  See  it  this  winter 
while  work  is  slack  with  you.  You  can  go 
cheaply.  The  Santa  Fe  runs  comfortable 
tourist  sleeping  cars  in  which  the  trip  can 
be  made  at  least  expense.  Full  informa- 
tion about  trains  and  fares  will  be  gladly 
given. 

Mail  this  coupon  or  write  to-day.  Get 
our  literature  about  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  our  monthly  land  journal,  "The 
Earth,"  for  six  months  free.  Let  us  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  owners  offering  the 
wonderfully  Hberal  half  crop  payment 
plan. 


Live  Stock 

Every  owner  can  now  get  free  Dr. 
David  Roberts  Practical  Home 
Teterlnarlaii.  184  page  book,  regular 
price  Posts  you  on  ailments  and 
symptoms,  enables  you  to  treat  disea^ree 
of  all  animals.  Oall  for  it  at  yonr  drug 
store.  If  not  there,  send  10c  for  postage 
and  receive  a  copy  direct. 

Dr.  David  Roberts   Veterinary  Co. 
51  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


and  Upward 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Flt£E  TOAL.    FVLLT  CDiUUllTEED. 

Easy  rimn  ng.    Easily  cleaned. 

    Whether  da-ry  is  large  or  small, 

obta-'nourhandsomefreecatalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bainbI?Sg'e?n.y. 


Kill  Your  

Hogs 

More  money  this  year  in 
SAUSAGE  and  LARD  than 
from  selling  on  the  hoof. 
Easily  made  with  an 


Mm 


Thit  patent  corrugated 
Mpoat  preventa  air  from 
entering  the  eating  and 
Mpoiling  the  aaatage. 


Enterprise  Heal  and  Food 
Chopper— cuts  like  shears- 
does  not  mangle  the  food. 
Four-bladed  steel  knives 
revolve  against  perforated 
steel  plates. 

Enferprtse  Bone,  Shell  and 
Com  Mill— quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  healthy  poultry  and 
increased  egg  yield. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for 
our  recipe  book,  "The  Enter- 
prising Housekeeper."  Tells 
how  to  make  200  economical, 
tasty  dishes. 


Sausage  Stuifer  and  Lard  Press 

The  one  machine  that  both 
i  perfectly  stuffs  sausage  and 
perfectly  presses  lard.  Gives 
you  all  of  the  lard.   Stuffs  sausage  so 
that  it  keeps.   Patent  corrugated  spout 
prevents  air  from  entering  the  casing. 

An  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard 
Press  will  earn  itself  out  this  fall  and 
will  stay  by  you  for  many  years  to  come. 
Built  for  hard  service  and  so  accurate 
that  every  part  works  smoothly.  In- 
stantly changed  to  a  lard  press — can 
be  used  also  as  a  fruit  press. 

4-qaart  size,  $5.50.  At  hardware 
and  general  stores.  Be  sure  to  look 
for  the  name  Enterprise. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  71  PhtladelpUa 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dollars  from  Feeding 

Why  Not? 

MANY  farmers  are  discouraged  this 
year  and  will  not  feed,  owing  to  high 
price  of  feed.  I  cannot  figure  out  where 
there  can  be  any  great  change,  even  with 
bountiful  crops.  Next  year  feed  will  be  high, 
with  stock  cattle  higher.  How,  then,  are  we 
as  farmers  and  feeders  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions? By  more  economical  methods  of 
feeding  and  by  utilizing  more  of  what  is 
now  practically  waste  on  the  farm. 

Particularly  is  this  so  with  the  com  crop. 
It  has  been  proved  by  several  tests  that  beef 
can  be  produced  from  eighty  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  hundred  cheaper  by  using  silage 
as  a  part  of  the  ration.  When  I  read  these 
tests,  I  made  up  my  mind  it  was  tim©  for 
me  to  get  busy,  if  I  meant  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  So  the  first  silo  on  my  farms 
is  built  and  full,  and  holds  three  hundred 
tons. 

How  much  higher  will  my  feed-bill  be  than 
last  year?  Maybe  someone  good  at  figures 
can  tell  me.  My  feeding  test  on  this  year's 
calves  showed  that  the  average  amount  eaten 
for  eight  months  was  daily,  per  head,  thirteen 
and  five-tenths  pounds  of  com  and  six 
pounds  of  alfalfa.  This  year  my  calves  will 
get  an  average  of  ten  pounds  of  corn,  at 
fifty-five  cents ;  ten  pounds  of  silage,  at  five 
dollars  a  ton ;  three  pounds  of  alfalfa-hay, 
at  twelve  dollars  per  ton,  farm  prices,  and  I 
fully  expect  as  good  a  gain.  Mark  you,  five 
dollars  per  ton  for  silage  is  a  pretty  good 
price  to  get  for  com  that,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  was  hardly  worth  husking,  as  it 
was  raised  on  a  run-down  farm  bought  last 
year.  There  was  just  as  much  money  made 
and  lost  when  com  was  worth  ten  cents  per 
bushel  and  steers  worth  $3.50  as  there  is 
to-day  with  com  at  fifty-five  cents  and  steers 
at  $8.00.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  was 
brawn  then  and  it  is  brains  now.  Some  men 
mn  away  with  the  idea  that  this  country  will 
eventually  be  cut  up  in  small  farms.  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  big  fellow  with  business 
ability  is  going  to  swallow  up  the  little  fel- 
low every  time,  and  the  big  fellow  is  going 
to  do  it  through  live  stock,  manure  and 
clover.    How  do  you  measure  up  ? 

For  many  years  I  followed  the  prevailing 
custom  of  feeding  cattle  with  scoop-shovel 
and  a  fork,  simply  aiming  to  keep  the  bunks 
full  of  corn  and  hay.  If  my  bank  account 
were  larger  at  end  of  season,  I  had  made,  and 
vice  versa  if  my  bank  account  were  smaller. 
But  one  year  I  got  Professor  Henry's  book 
on  "Feeds  and  Fading."  It  opened  up  for 
me  a  great  field  for  study.  Such  a  book 
cannot  be  read,  it  must  be  studied,  as  it  is 
not  one  man's  opinion,  but  the  best  of  every- 
thing now  known  to  date.  One  item  men- 
tioned was  that  a  great  many  feeders  fed 
once  a  day,  and  it  stmck  me  at  once  what 
a  saving  of  labor  it  would  be  if  I  fed  only 
once  a  day.  I  had  a  large  yard  divided  in 
two  with  a  set  of  scales  between,  and  for 
two  years  fed  the  cattle  in  one  yard  once  a 
day  and  in  the  other  yard  twice,  weighing 
the  cattle  monthly.  The  cattle  fed  once  a 
day  made  just  as  good  gains  as  the  cattle 
fed  twice.  Both  lots  of  cattle  were  always 
fed  all  the  corn  they  could  eat.  For  the  last 
ten  years  I  have  fed  once  a  day.  The 
allowance  of  corn  is  weighed  and  put  in  the 
trough,  then  the  hay  is  weighed  and  put  in 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  no  one  goes 
near  the  cattle  until  eight  the  next  morning. 

Near  the  end  of  this  experiment  I  had  in 
another  yard  some  smaller  cattle  which  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  fatten  then,  but  sim- 
ply to  carry  along  in  good  condition.  These 
cattle  were  fed  about  ten  pounds  of  corn  and 
alfalfa-hay,  and  to  my  surprise  they  made 
almost  as  large  gains  as  the  cattle  getting 
all  the  corn  they  could  eat. 

Just  Be  Economical 

This  started  me  to  figuring  out  not  how 
to  get  the  largest  gains  but  the  most 
economical,  and  thinking  back  a  little  of 
some  of  my  sea  experiences,  I  remembered 
that  it  took  in  ray  time  four  hundred  tons  of 
coal  to  make  a  steamship  go  twenty-one 
miles  per  hour,  but  it  took  six  hundred  tons 
to  get  one  mile  more. 

In  other  words,  whenever  you  try  and 
force  anything  beyond  its  limit,  the  extra 
gain  is  very  expensive.  •  Whj',  then,  did  not 
the  same  thing  apply  to  steers  ?  If  ten  pounds 
of  corn  and  fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  made 
two  pounds'  gain  per  day,  wasn't  it  absurd  of 
me,  with  feed  at  prevailing  prices,  to  feed 
twenty  pounds  of  corn  and  eleven  pounds  of 
alfalfa  to  get  an  extra  one-half-pound-per- 
day  gain?  These  different  phases  of  feeding 
whi^h  I  write  here  in  a  few  minutes  did  not 
come  to  me  ,as  quickly.  They  are  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  fourteen  years  of  careful 
watching  and  experimenting  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  study  as  to  feeding  values.  Another 
thing  in  my  feeding  worried  me  a  great 
deal,  and  that  was  the  waste  particularly  of 
hay.  One  week  the  steers  did  not  seem  to 
eat  as  much  hay  and  the  racks  filled  up  with 
hay  that  had  been  mouthed  over.  No  cattle 
on  feed  like  such  hay.  Next  week  they  did 
not  seem  to  get  enough.  We  were  apparently 
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feeding  about  the  same  every  day.  1  decided 
to  weigh  the  hay  and  was  surprised  to  find 
such  a  variation  between  loads.  The  weight 
varied  as  much  as  six  to  eight  hundred 
pounds.  Some  of  the  alfalfa  and  clover 
shocks  were  packed  much  closer  than  others, 
depending  on  just  how  it  was  put  up.  Then 
again,  if  a  cold  snap  came  on,  the  cattle 
ate  more,  and  when  it  warmed  up  again, 
they  let  up.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  right  for  a  steer  to  gorge  himself 
simply  because  of  a  cold  snap  and  go  back 
on  his  feed  again  as  soon  as  it  warmed  up, 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  indi- 
gestion from  which  I  had  in  my  earlier  feed- 
ing lost  some  steers,  and  also  was  the  cause 
of  scouring,  even  though  the  .steers  had  been 
on  full  feed  some  time.  It  might  be  just  as 
well  to  mention  here  that  no  man  can  ever 
make  a  success  of  cattle-feeding  who  allows 
one  or  any  of  his  steers  to  scour.  Weeks 
pass  before  they  recover  from  the  effects, 
and  some  are  absolutely  ruined  as  far  as 
profits  are  concerned. 

Steers  on  Full  Feed 

It  is  one  grand  mistake  to  try  and  get 
steers  on  what  is  known  as  full  feed  too 
soon.  Personally  I  never  get  my  steers  on 
what  is  known  as  full  feed.  That  is  to  say, 
they  never  in  any  twenty-four  hours  get  all 
they  can  eat.  When  does  a  steer  make  his 
gain  ?  When  he  is  lying  down.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  economical  gains  if  conditions 
are  such  that  cattle  have  no  comfortable 
place  to  rest.  These  different  experiences  as 
they  came  to  me  decided  me  to  make  a  busi- 
ness, not  a  guess,  of  cattle-/eeding  and  to 
weigh  out  aU  the  feed,  so  that  the  cattle 
would  have  practically  the  same  feed  regard- 
less of  weather  conditions,  and  also  so  that 
I  might  know  exactly  what  it  cost  to  make 
beef  and  where  I  was  weak.  I  never  sel! 
cattle  without  finding  out  what  they  dress, 
and  in  watching  the  result  at  the  Inter- 
national for  years  of  the  dressing  of  prize 
steers  I  knew  that  the  simple  plan  of  feed- 
ing once  a  day  and  of  feeding  a  regular 
ration  of  simple  feed  raised  on  the  farm, 
with  the  addition  of  sixty  days  on  oil-meal 
as  a  finisher,  would  this  year,  with  prevail- 
ing prices  of  feed,  produce  steers  that  would 
dress  with  anything  at  the  International,  and 
that  the  beef  would  be  produced  at  a  profit 
and  the  dressing  test  at  the  International 
would  show  it.  W.  S.  A.  Smith. 


A  Case  of  High  Spirits 

Ax  Indiana  reader  has  an  eight-year-old 
mare  which  he  says  is  gentle  but  has  a 
touch  of  high  life.  Although  she  is  a  good 
driver  and  worker,  she  has  the  objectionable 
habit  of  spurting  up  usually  coming  toward 
home,  and  is  difficult  to  handle. 

The  habit  mentioned  is  not  uncommon  in 
horses  that  have  plenty  of  life.  If  they  are 
not  used  often,  it  is  simply  an  overflow  oi 
spirits  for  which  there  is  no  better  cure  tha* 
more  work.  In  horses  that  are  used  everj 
day  it  can  generally  be  checked  by  feeding 
less  oats  and  more  com. 

Another  cure  is  as  follows :  Bring  the 
mare  either  to  a  standstill  or  a  walk  every 
time  she  exhibits  the  vice,  being  very  quiet 
and  gentle  with  her,  and  keep  her  to  a  walk 
till  her  nerves  have  time  to  settle  a  little.  1} 
this  plan  is  faithfully  followed  up,  it  wil! 
usually  effect  a  cure  in  a  few  weeks.  But 
its  effectiveness  depends  upon  its  being 
done  always.  It  is  of  little  use  to  do  il 
sometimes  and  sometimes  not. 

D.\VID  BUFFUM. 


Sweeny 

A  X  Arkaxsas  reader  has  a  four-year-ol<i 
mare  sweenyed  in  right  shoulder.  She 
has  never  been  bred,  is  hardly  broke  and  her 
owner  is  obliged  to  use  her  for  general  farm 
work.  I  am  asked  what  is  best  treatment  for 
sweeny. 

Sweeny  has  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
length  of  tune  present  and  condition  due  ta 
the  wasting  of  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  la 
a  case  of  recent  standing  rest  is  at  first 
imperative,  as  lameness  is  present ;  but  when 
lameness  subsides,  exercise  or  light  work  ia 
a  breast-collar  harness  proves  beneficial,  in 
that  it  encourages  rebuilding  of  the  wastej 
muscles.  In  an  old-standing  case  the  more 
exercise,  the  better,  and  treatment  consists 
in  blistering  or  other  treatment  calculated  ta 
stimulate  growth  of  muscles.  At  first,  sooth- 
ing applications,  such  as  a  blanket  wrung 
out  of  hot  water,  should  be  constantly  applied 
and  followed  by  rubbing  with  an  anodyne 
liniment,  such  as  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
extract  of  witch-hazel  and  one  part  each  of 
tincture  of  aconite,  belladonna  leaves,  opium 
and  arnica.  If  much  pain  is  present,  half 
an  ounce  of  chloroform  may  be  mixed  with 
each  pint  of  the  liniment  just  prescribed. 

Where  there  is  severe  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  rub  the  part  once  daily  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  turpentine  and  two  parts 
raw  linseed-oil  until  blistered  ;  then  wait  for 
a  few  days,  and  repeat  the  application.  This 
has  to  be  persisted  in  until  the  muscles  are 
restored.  The  hair  should  be  clipped  off 
before  using  the  strong  liniment ;  also  before 
blistering,  if  that  is  preferred  to  using  a 
liniment. 

A  suitable  blister  should  be  made.  This 
is  rubbed  in  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  vvashed 


off  in  three  days;  then  apply  a  little  lard 
daily.  A  popular,  but  somewhat  objectionable 
treatment,  is  to  inflate  with  air  the  skin  of 
the  shrunken  parts,  or  slit  the  skin  and  insert 
a  quarter  or  half  dollar  piece  at  the  top  of 
the  wasted  part.  In  severe  cases,  as  a  last 
resort,  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  may  be 
injected  by  means  of  a  hollow  needle  and 
hypodermic  syringe  at  places  a  few  inches 
apart  over  the  wasted  surface.  This  causes 
great  swelling,  which  soon  subsides.  The 
treatment  induces  growth  of  muscles  by 
stimulating  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  It  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  pain  caused 
and  liability  to  abscess  formation. and  slough- 
ing of  skin.  The  persistent  use  of  strong 
liniment,  hand  rubbing  and  blistering  give 
the  surest  results.  A.  S.  Alexander. 


All  livery-stable  horses  are  not  chargers, 
but  their  owners  are. 


A  Talk  on  Cows 

THERE  are  too  few  good  cows  on  the  fa^s. 
Twenty  years  ago  you  could  buy  a  really 
good  cow  for  twenty  dollars.  Now,  to  buy  a 
scrub  cow  that  "stands  dry"  half  the  year, 
you  must  pay  thirty,  while  if  you  want  a 
grade  Jersey  or  a  Holstein  it  means  much 
more.  And  it  is  all  the  farmer's  own  fault. 
If  he  would  sell  off  those  three  or  four 
scrubs,  buy  a  cow  that  is  of  real  value 
regardless  of  cost,  breed  her  with  sense,  and 
keep  the  calves,  and  push  them  to  full  size 
and  usefulness,  then,  and  only  then,  will  so 
many  farmers  cease  to  drink  black  coffee, 
and  go  butterless.  On  half  the  farms  in  my 
locality  there  is  very  little  fence.  A  few 
rotten  rails  eked  out  with  brush,  or  sagging 
posts  with  slack  wires,  invite  a  hungry  cow 
to  be  a  rogue.  Again,  exahiine  the  "pasture 
lot"  carefully.  The  grass  is  coarse,  bristly 
Stuff  that  starving  cows  won't  eat,  with  some 
mulleins,  a  lot  of  dewberry  briers,  some 
sumachs,  a  big  patch  of  fruitless  blackberries, 
and  not  a  peck  of  good  grass  in  ten  acres  ! 
Yet  the  cows  are  kept  here  year  after  year. 
Bosh  !  Now,  why  not  grub  it  out,  tear  it  all 
up,  and  harrow  in  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass, 
timothy,  a  very  little  clover  and  several  other 
grasses,  all  mixed  up.  For  a  cow  to  eat  just 
one  kind  of  grass  all  the  year  gets  tiresome, 
just  as  if  you  ate  potatoes  at  every  meal  for 
a  year.  Let  her  take  mixed  bites.  It  tastes 
better.  To  sow  grass-seed  one  spring,  and 
pasture  it  that  fall  is  to  ruin  your  set  of 
grass,  and  is  costly  farming.  Let  it  get  a 
good  start — up  to  the  knees  of  the  cow — and 
don't  mow  it  off  first,  either.  It  is  good  pas- 
ture that  makes  the  milk  and  cream.  There  is 
hardly  a  field  or  hillside  so  barren  that  some 
grass  won't  get  a  start.  If  put  in  the  ground, 
orchard  grass  will  grow  most  any  place  here 
in  Maryland,  improve  the  soil  and  make 
lasting  and  good  pasture ;  but  don't  let  it 
spread  to  the  orchard,  or  away  go  your 
trees !  Then  the  cow  pens  and  stables ! 
Some  of  the  farm  cow-stables  are  an  insult 
to  a  goat — cold,  leaky,  foul,  and  floor  uneven, 
and  dark.  How  could  a  high-strung  self- 
respecting  cow  chew  her  cud  and  be  happy 
in  such  a  hole  ?  Get  things  in  shape  first — 
bouse,  fence,  pasture  and  water — then  get 
your  cow,  the  very  best  you  can,  and  treat 
her  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.  Plenty  of 
vegetables  sliced,  fruits,  good  hay,  fresh 
water,  warm  bedding,  clean  quarters,  bran- 
mashes,  and  curry-combs !  These  make  a 
successful  cow,  if  she  is  of  the  right  breed ; 
and  I  wouldn't  have  any  other,  any  more 
than  I'd  send  the  dog  to  bring  her  home. 
Not  me.  Clifford  E.  Davis. 


Rye  or  wheat,  sown  after  the  shock-fodder 
is  removed  or  in  the  shock,  affords  tempting 
pasturage  during  late  fall  and  winter  n(onths 
and  in  early  spring. 


Chicken-Droppings  and  Hogs 

r>iGS  are  very  fond  of  chicken-droppings, 
*^and  that  is  the  reason  they  root  over  the 
chicken-coops  when  they  get  to  them. 

I  have  never  noticed  that  the  chicken- 
droppings  did  the  pigs  any  harm  and  do  not 
believe  they  do  yet,  for  as  a  rule  there  is 
enough  pigs  in  a  gang  so  that  none  get 
enough  to  hurt  them.  In  fact,  I  believe  a 
limited  amount  is  good  for  them.  It  seems  to 
sharpen  their  appetites.  But  one  case  came_ 
to  my  notice  lately  to  the  contrary,  of  which 
I  wish  to  mention. 

I  had  a  sow  and  pigs,  and  they  were  doing 
fine,  but  her  appetite  seemed  to  leave  her, 
and  she  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  to  do 
any  good,  though  I  did  my  best  to  make  up 
slop  to  her  appetite.  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
do,  for  I  knew  it  was  going  to  become  a 
serious  problem.  So  I  endeavored  to  find 
the  cause  of  her  loss  of  appetite. 

One  morning  I  called  her  from  her  bed  to 
slop  her,  and  she  came  direct  to  the  trough, 
but  after  taking  a  few  swallows  of  the  best 
slop  I  could  make  up,  she  walked  directly  to 
the  tool-shed,  and  of  course  a  tool-shed  is  a 
favorite  haunt  of  chickens. 

After  seeing  her  gobble  up  the  droppings 
tnade  the  night  previous,  I  concluded  I  had 
the  problem  solved.  Fastening  up  the  shed, 
hog-proof,  I  was  satisfied  that  I  would  get 
results,  and  sure  enough  I  did.  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  she  "came  to  her  feed" 
and  never  missed  a  meal  from  that  time  on. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  too  many 
chicken-droppings  are  not  good  for  hogs, 
especially  brood-sows.   Omer  R.  Abraham. 


"Them  Steers" 

Are  Useful  Animals 

HAVE  you  given  the  boy  a  yoke  of  steer 
calves  yet?  If  not,  get  a  pair  for  him 
now,  and  let  him  raise  them  himself.  Of 
course,  you  will  have  to  help  him  out,  give 
him  points,  and  provide  the  feed,  barn  room 
and  the  yokes.  These  will  need  to  be  changed 
every  little  while  as  the  little  fellows  grow. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  set  of  yokes  on 
hand  all  the  time,  and  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
have  a  yoke  of  steers  coming  on  every  year. 
They  work  well  if  well  broken  and  sell 
readily  at  all  times.  If  a  leg  should  be 
broken,  they  are  not  a  dead  loss  as  in  the 
case  of  a  horse,  for  the  butcher  will  pay  a 
good  price  for  the  animal. 

It  will  keep  the  boy  interested  to.  build 
the  srtiall  carts  and  sleds  that  will  be  needed 
to  teach  them  to  work  ;  a  very  little  at  first, 
but  more  and  more  as  they  grow  older,  until, 
when  they  are  two  years  old,  they  can  out- 
work the  horse.  At  three  years  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  really  hard  work,  and  if 
sold  at  this  age,  and  are  well  broken,  will 
command  a  good  price. 

At  first,  when  teaching  them  to  work,  they 
can  haul  small  logs  from  the  wood-lot,  plow 
the  snow  from  the  paths  on  the  farm,  and 
haul  out  dressing.  Of  course,  the  loads  will 
be  very  small,  but  they  are  smart  little  fel- 
lows and  very  willing.  They  should  be 
worked  a  little  every  day,  and  will  become 
great  pets. 

They  are  not  expensive  to  raise,  for  they 
will  need  very  little  grain,  just  enough  to 
keep  them  growing  nicely.  They  should  have 
shorts  sprinkled  over  pumpkins,  mangel- 
wurzels,  small  potatoes,  or  apples.  This,  with 
plenty  of  meadow-hay  and  fresh  water,  will 
be  all  that  they  will  need  in  the  way  of  feed, 
but  they  should  be  cleaned  and  brushed 
regularly.  Annie  H.  Quill. 

■  Why  Be  Prejudiced 

Here  on  our  Connecticut  fruit-farm  we 
find  oxen  most  useful  in  many  ways.  For 
moving  stone,  plowing  newly  cleared  land 
and  plowing  close  to  young  fruit-trees  they 
are  particularly  useful.  We  also  use  them 
for  general  plowing  and  harrowing  in  the 
orchards,  etc.    They  require  less  grain  feed 


than  horses,  and  for  many  purposes  are  as 
useful  or  more  so.  They  are  slow  walkers 
on  the  road,  but  often  walk  as  fast  as  horses 
in  plowing.  With  us  a  good  yoke  of  cattle 
costs  from  $175  to  $250  and  after  three  to 
five  years  of  use  will  sell  for  half  their  first 
cost  to  the  butcher.  Of  late  oxen  are  used 
on  many  fruit-farms  hereabouts.  One  farm 
last  year  worked  seven  yoke,  others,  three  to 
five.  One  difficulty  is  to  get  good  drivers. 
There  is  a  lot  of  baseless  prejudice  against 
oxen.  Many  small  farms  are  stony  or  stumpy 
lands,  and  even  those  with  large  farms  would 
find  one  or  more  pair  of  cattle  economical. 

The  photograph  shows  the  yoke  of  Devon 
oxen  owned  by  us  as  they  looked  at  the  last 
Connecticut  State  Fair.       W.  A.  Henry. 

Give  Oxen  to  the  Boys 

There  is  nothing  a  boy  takes  a  greater 
delight  in  than  a  yoke  of  oxen.  There  is 
good  money  in  them,  too,  at  selling-time. 
Our  own  boys  broke  a  small  yoke  of  Jersey 
steers  to  work.  They  were  not  worth  over 
eight  dollars  apiece  when  they  bought  them. 
They  kept  them  until  they  were  three  years 
old,  and  sold  them  for  $1G0,  besides  harrow- 
ing the  wheat  and  corn  ground,  grubbing  or 
pulling  bushes  and  stumps  from  a  ten-acre 
plot,  dragging  logs,  hauling  wood  and  doing 
other  work  in  rough  weather.  It  paid  under 
our  Tennessee  conditions.  D.  B.  Phillips. 


In  yarding  sheep,  don't  forget  a  constant 
supply  of  good  fresh  water  and  rock-salt  are 
a  necessity  ;  also,  plenty  of  good  fresh  bed- 
ding, and  always  a  dry  lair. 

Why  not  select  a  few  choice,  smooth, 
healthy  pigs  from  the  herd  for  your  meat, 
and  feed  them  especially  pure,  clean  feeds 
till  butchering-time  ?  The  good  health  and 
sanitation  of  you  and  your  family  demand 
that  you  do  this. 

Put  up  a  neat  bulletin  board  in  front  of 
the  house.  It  will  give  the  place  a  more 
businesslike  appearance  and  often  assist  you 
in  disposing  of  any  surplus  stock  or  products 
you  may  have  on  hand  and  yet  not  care  to 
haul  to  market. 

Stock  well  fed  and  properly  groomed  may 
be  half  sold,  but  remember  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  do  the  other  half  of  the  selling 
properly  to  get  all  you  should.  In  other 
words,  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
Marketing  of  your  stock,  as  well  as  to  their 
selection  and  growth. 


Housing  the  Sheep 

FOR  the  beginner  in  sheep  culture  at  the 
present  time  the  most  important  work  is 
the  housing  and  feeding  of  the  ewes  and 
lambs.  Contrary  to  a  common  idea,  a  great 
degree  of  good,  straight,  hard  cOld  can  be 
borne  by  sheep,  and  even  by  lambs,  after 
their  first  few  weeks,  without  detriment ;  but 
cold  rains,  damp  and  unclean  quarters  and 
too  great  heat,  generally  caused  by  over- 
crowding, will  play  havoc  with  the  healthiest 
flock.  For  these  reasons  it  is  but  little  costly 
to  provide  shelter  for  a  medium-sized  breed- 
ing flock  during  the  winter.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  great  advantage  if  there  is  a  good  shed 
open  to  the  warm  side,  because  it  will  form 
one  side  of  the  proposed  sheep-yard,  but  it 
must  be  near  the  homestead  and,  if  possible, 
in  a  good  grass  field  of  a  few  acres.  Such  a 
shed  being  already  there,  or  the  funds  to  pro- 
vide it  available,  the  most  expensive  part  of  a 
pen  that  will  shelter  perhaps  one  hundred 
ewes  and  their  lambs  is  already  provided. 

In  Farm  and  Fireside  of  August  25,  1910, 
a  very  complete  description  is  given  of  this 
yard,  with  a  sketch  which  will  enable  any 
farmer  to  build  one.  I  hope  most  of  our 
readers  have  acquired  the  habit  of  filing  the 
paper,  but  to  those  who  have  not,  who  will 
address  me  through  Farm  and  Fireside,  I 
will  endeavor  to  make  its  arrangement  plain. 
It  is  the  simplest  and  best  winter  sheep  quar- 
ters I  have  seen  for  small  flocks  in  both 
England  and  Scotland,  where  both  a  wild 
climate  and  economy  are  common.  And  as 
with  us  nearly  every  farm  has  a  good,  open 
shed  near  the  house,  the  most  costly  side 
of  the  yard  is  already  provided.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  against  drafts,  which 
are  deadly  to  young  lambs.  Straw  should  be 
plentiful  and  cheap  enough,  and  after  it  is 
done  with  for  shelter  walls  it  is  ready  for 
the  manure-heap,  and  there  is  no  product  of 
the  farm  from  which  a  warmer  shelter  wall 
can  I)e  built  if  it  is  wired  down  safely  against 
storms. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  describe  all 
this  in  the  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  I 
have  mentioned  above,  and  it  being  the 
product  of  years  spent  among  Scotch  and 
English  shepherds,  as  well  as  much  study  of 
sheep  over  here,  I  believe  most  of  it  is  re- 
liable. I  do  not  profess  to  write  for  the  big 
breeders  and  feeders  of  sheep,  who  have 
long  studied  their  business. 

John  Pickering  Ross. 
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"MEN  WHO  KNOW" 

USE  THE 
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Why  should  YOU  experiment  or 
take  chances  with  anything  else  ? 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165-167  BROADWAY.        29  E.  MADISON  ST.. 
^^^riE^^fORK^^^^^^^CHICAGO^^^^^ 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case 
or  money  refunded. 

SI  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  AgentsWanted 
Write  for  deseriptlv* 
booklet 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDT  CO.,     42S  Fourlb  A>e.,      Pittsburg,  Pi. 


^15 


RBINE^ 


I  STOPS 
\LAMEMESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring:  Bone. 
Splint,  Corb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  tiorse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  bair  and 
liorse  can  be  worked.  Page  17  In  pamphlet 
with  eacii  bottle  tells  how.  12.00  a  bottlo 
delivered.  Horse  Booli  9  E  free, 

ABSOBBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  man- 
kind. Bemoves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged 
Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
Bt  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.D.  F..  23TeinDle  St..  SprlngSeld,Mast._ 

STEERS  FOR  SALE.   Tllree  loads  Shorthorns  weighins  1080 
lbs.   Two  loads  Shorthorns  weighing  940  lbs.  One  load  Short- 
horns weigliing  700  lbs.    Address  W.  W.  Dyer,  Ottuuiwa,  Iowa. 


^5  WITHOUT  Mlii 

I  Write  for  Free  Booklet 

•  'Horn  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply;  and  Successfully  Without  Milk ' ' 
Contains  (uU  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  MeeJ  Factory. 
Established  at  Leicester,  Elngland,  in  1800. 


BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY. 


WAUKEGAN,  ILUNOIS 


U.S." 


The 


U.5. 


United  States  Cream  Separator 

for  1912 

Embodies-  Four  Separator.  Requisites:  to  a  Degree 
Unequaled  by  any  other  Cream  Separator 
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For  Universal  Service 


'The  Press  and  the  Bell  System 


The  power  of  the  individual  writer 
is  multiplied  by  the  printing  press. 
In  the  same  way  the  power  of  the 
individual  telephone  is  multiplied 
by  the  Bell  system.  In  both  cases, 
increased  usefulness  comes  from 
progress  towards  universal  service. 

By  means  of  the  press  the  knowl- 
edge and  thoughts  of  writers  are 
spread  throughout  the  land,  main- 
taining among  all  the  people  the 
common  language  and  the  mutual 
understanding  which  makes  for 
national  co-operation. 

By  means  of  the  Bell  system, 
each  individual  telephone  becomes 
connectable  with  every  other  tele- 


phone and  each  unit  in  the  nation 
is  given  a  personal  membership  in 
the  most  highly  developed  system 
of  communication  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  press  prepares  people  for 
co-operation ;  the  Bell  telephone 
system  enables  them  to  really  co- 
operate. The  press  educates  peo- 
ple separately;  the  telephone  enables 
them  to  act  upon  their  mutual 
knowledge  immediately  and  at 
any  distance. 

By  co-operation  with  telegraph 
and  cable  systems,  universal  service 
for  communication  is  being  made 
international. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  "Polics 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
25  Designs— AU  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  afence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Pricea. 

We  can  aave  you  money. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
42T  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

on 


POULTRY 

and  Alraanae  for  1913  has  224  pages withmanj 
colored  plates  of  fowls  tnie  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remediee.  All  aboat  iDCobntors  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
booses  andhow  to  boildthem.  It's  anencyclo- 

rliaof  cbickendom.  Yoanoedit.  OdIt  15e. 
C.  SHOEHAKfiR,  BoxSfiS  .  Vreeport,  DI. 


Poultry- Raising 


Keep  Hens,  Mr.  Farmer! 

THE  farmer's  flock  receives  not  nearly 
the  care  and  attention  that  the  town 
man's  flock  does,  yet  pays  as  well  or 
better  than  any  other  of  the  various  lines  of 
general  farming.  Given  the  same  care  that 
the  flock  kept  on  a  small  lot  receives,  it 
would  pay  much  better  than  it  does  now. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  the  fowls  need 
that  are  free  to  their  eager  foot  and  beak, 
that  on  the  farm  have  no  other  money  value. 
Their  green  feed,  water,  a  part  of  their  meat 
ration,  and  usually  their  grit,  they  find  for 
themselves,  and  they  pick  up  weed-seeds, 
scattered  grain,  etc.,  that  materially  help  out 
the  grain  ration.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  let  them  go  without  attention.  Some  of 
them  will  rustle  for  themselves,  and  find  all 
that  they  need,  while  others  will  not,  and 
these  last  will  soon  become  unprofitable,  or 
perhaps  sicken  and  die. 

Farmers  commonly  believe  that  hens  on 
free  range  do  not  need  any  further  supply 
of  grit.  On  farms  where  fowls  have  been 
kept  for  years  the  greater  part  of  the  sharp 
grinding  material  has  been  picked  up.  The 
energetic  hens  will  find  enough  to  keep  them 
from  getting  sick,  but  there  are  others  who 
will  find  little  or  none.  These  are  verj'  liable 
to  droop  and  die  of  indigestion.  A  load  of 
sharp  gravel,  dumped  in  some  accessible  spot, 
where  the  hens  often  congregate,  will  furnish 
them  "teeth"  for  all  summer,  and  the  ener- 
getic ones  will  do  better  for  a  plentiful 
supply. 

What  Feeds  are  Best? 

Heiis  also  need  more  meat,  or  food  of  a 
meat  nature,  than  they  pick  up  for  them- 
selves. This  may  be  supplied,  where  skim- 
milk  is  plentj'.  by  feeding  milk.  This  may 
be  fed  in  various  ways.  I  prefer  to  feed  it 
sweet,  as  there  is  then  little  danger  of  bring- 
ing on  looseness  of  the  bowels  which  sour 
milk  will  sometimes  do.  Chickens  are  very 
fond  of  milk,  and  will  drink  large  quantities, 
if  it  is  where  they  can  get  at  it.  Sour  milk, 
heated  until  the  curd  is  well  separated,  is 
better  than  unheated  milk,  and  the  curd, 
squeezed  dry,  is  excellent  food  for  chicks 
and  young  turkeys.  It  is  much  less  work  to 
feed  milk  by  itself,  but  I  think  the  best  result 
is  obtained  by  using  it  to  wet  up  a  mash,  and 
this  is  excellent  both  summer  and  winter. 
Where  it  is  considered  more  profitable  to 
use  the  skim-milk  for  pigs  and  calves,  the 
best  meat  ration  is  dry  bone  and  meat,  which 
can  always  be  purchased  at  feed-stores.  This 
costs  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  and  many  farmers  think  they  can- 
not afford  it,  but  it  displaces  in  heartiness 
more  than  pound  for  pound  of  other  food, 
and  will  increase  the  egg  yield  much  more 
than  its  cost.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to 
place  it  in  self-feeders  and  keep  it  constantly 
by  the  hens.  It  will  seem  as  if  they  were 
eating  a  great  deal  of  it  at  first,  but  as  soon 
as  they  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
animal  food  in  their  systems  they  will  eat 
only  enough  to  keep  up  the  average,  which 
will  not  be  a  large  amount.    One  need  not 


A  Sure  Way 
To  Get  More  Eggs 


Remember  it  is  not  always  the  amount  of  ration  a  hen  eats  that  goes  to  make  eggs,  bat  the 
amount  she  digests — keep  that  fact  uppermost  in  your  mind — act  on  it — and  you'll  make  the  egg 
business  a  paying  business.    Dr.  Hess  has  compounded  a  number  of  bitter  tonics  which  help  the  hen 
to  digest  more  of  her  food  and  thereby  increase  her  egg  yield. 


is  the  personal  formula  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.);  it  solves  the  problem  of  con- 
verting nutritious  food  elements  into  eggs  by  sound  digestion.    By  exactly  the 
same  process,  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  fattens  broilers  and  helps  the 
chicks  to  vigorous  maturity.   A  penny's  worth  feeds  thirty  fowl  per  day 
— sold  under  the  most  liberal  guarantee. 

Our  Proposition — Vou  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your 
dealer.    If  it  fails  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  keep  your 
poultry  healthy,  he  is  authorized  by  us  to  refund  your  money. 
l>i  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25; 
251b.  pail  $2.50;except  in  Canadaandtheextreme  West.  J^^ ^'■■■'^'t'Wit 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Send 
for  Dr.   Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  Free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


2c 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC.    Been  18  years  on  the  market — proved  a  continuous  suc- 
cess as  a  flesh,  muscle  and  milk  producer.    Good  for  Horses,  Steers,  Hogs,  Cattle  and  Sheep.  Increases 
digestion — lessens  nutritive  waste  of  feed— makes  a  splendid  conditioner.    Not  a  ration — but  makes  a  ration  more 
valuable.    Guaranteed  just  the  same  as  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.    100  lb.  sack  $5.00;  251b.  Fail  $1.60.    Except  in 
Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.    Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 

Fre«  from  the  1  st  to  the  1 0th  of  each montli — Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing 
animals.     96-page  Veterinary  Book  free  for  the  asking.    Mention  this  paper 

and  enclose  2c  stamp. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


fear  that  this  will  prevent  them  from  hun 
ing  worms  and  grasshoppers,  for  they  wi 
always  prefer  a  live  grasshopper  to  a  dry 
bone. 

It  is  not  the  best  plan  to  keep  large  an ' 
small  fowls  together,  even  on  free  range 
Buy  a  roll  of  chicken-fencing,  and  turn  on" 
of  them  one  way,  and  the  others  another 
We  have  run  fences  each  way  from  th'' 
buildings,  and  the  Leghorns  run  back  of  th 
bam,  where  they  have  the  whole  pasture  an 
a  grove  of  trees  for  shade  and  a  brook  fo 
water,  while  the  Plymouth  Rocks  run  th 
other  way  around  the  house,  and  fields.  No 
being  so  prpne  to  scratch,  they  are  not  so 
much  of  a  nuisance  as  the  Leghorns.  Th 
garden  is  fenced   in,   however,   for  safe 
Fowls  do  well  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  o 
houses.    It  depends  more  on  the  man  than 
it  does  on  the  breed  or  the  house.    The  tw 
main  requirements  are  scratching  room  an 
ventilation  enough  to  keep  out  the  dampness- 
The    windows    should    admit    the  sunligh 
freely.    The  canvas-covered  window  seem 
to  work  very  favorably,  but  in  cold  climates 
I  sl*Duld  not  cover  a  very  large  space  in  thi" 
way.    The  farmer's  flock  most  often  all 
together  during  the  winter. 

The  Flocks  Should  Be  Apart 

This  may  be  made  to  work  very  well, 
the  flock  is  all  of  one  kind.  Where  larg 
and  small  breeds  run  together,  the  large  birds, 
will  not  do  well.  If  self-feeders  are  used, 
and  food  kept  by  them  all  the  time,  and  there 
is  room  enough  for  scratching  material  so. 
that  they  exercise  freely,  fifty  hens,  all  of 
about  the  same  size,  will  do  very  well 
together.  It  is  much  less  work  to  care  for 
them  in  this  way.  Unless  food  is  kept  by 
them,  there  will  be  many  who  will  not  get 
their  share,  and  therefore  will  not  do  well. 

A  mixture  of  grains,  fed  dry.  is  as  satis- 
factory as  any  method  of  feeding  for  th 
farmer  who  has  many  other  chores  to  do 
The  saving  of  time  and  labor  is  considerabl 
Throw  a  part  of  this  in  the  litter  and  keep 
supply   constantly   before   them.  Farmers 
fowls  often  suffer  in  the  winter  for  lack  of 
water.    The    egg   is   largely   composed  o" 
water,  and  hens  will  not  lay  without  it.  The; 
will  live  on  very  little,  or  even  on  wha 
snow  they  can  get,  but  no  one  need  expec 
eggs,  unless  they  have  all  the  water  they 
want.     There  are  also  farmers  who  suppl 
no  grit  through  the  winter,  and  along  towar 
spring  their  hens  die  with  bowel  troubl 
Their  grit  should  be  renewed  every  three  o 
four  weeks,  as  that  is  as  long  as  it  wil 
remain    sharp    enough   to   do   good  wor' 
Where  gravel  can  be  easily  procured,  a  load 
dumped  where  it  is  handy,  can  be  carrie 
to  them  a  bushel  at  a  time,  as  often  a 
needed,  and  costs  nothing  but  the  time  o 
getting  it.    The  value  of  a  very  few  hen 
would  buy  crystal  grit  enough  to  last  all 
winter.    Some  will  die  if  they  do  not  have 
grinding  material.    They  do  not  require  a 
large  quantity  at  a  time,  but  need  to  fre- 
quently   renew    the    supply.    Attention  to 
details  is  needed  to  make  poultry  pay.  This 
is  as  necessary  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere, 
and  well  repays  the  effort. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Math  IE. 


Some  men  are  too  small  even  to  be  hide 
bound  ;  in  their  littleness  their  hide  jus 
folds  in  on  itself,  and  they  are  lost  in  th 
folds  of  it. 


Turkey  Tips 


BREEDING  turkeys  can  be  profitably  kept 
up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  year. 
From  eight  to  ten  hens  to  one  torn  is 
good  mating,  and  should  produce  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  poults. 

A  plump  young  turkey,  dressing  from  eight 
to  fifteen  pounds,  finds  a  market  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year. 

Wise  breeders  will  not  breed  from  the 
same  torn  more  than  one  year  unless  the 
same  breeding  hens  are  retained. 

When  at  all  indisposed,  a  turkey  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

The  turkey  industry  will  yield  a  greater 
net  profit  on  investment  than  almost  any 
other  industry,  but,  if  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
constant  application. 

The  best  roosting-place  for  young  turkeys 
is  on  branches  of  trees.  They  will  not  suffer 
from  exposure,  and  the  open  life  will  njake 
them  strong  and  healthy. 

It  is  advisable  to  place  a  box  of  grit  or 
coarse  sand  where  the  turkeys  can  find  it,  as_. 
not  all  farms  have  sufficient  quantity  for  the- 
purpose  of  good  digestion. 

Some  turkey-raisers  prefer  to  market  the 
toms  in  December,  and  keep  the  hens  until 
later,  so  they  will  increase  in  weight  and 
command  a  better  price. 

If  possible,  the  breeders  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  others  while  being  fattened 
for  the  market,  as  it  is  very  injurious  to  the 
breeders  to  become  over-fat. 

The  reason  the  wild  turkey  retains  its  health 
and  vigor,  it  is  said,  is  because  they  kill 
off  the  weakly  and  sickly  ones.  If  they 
find  a  weak  turkey  that  cannot  keep  up,  they 
immediately  pounce  upon  it  and  destroy  it, 
so  that  there  is  no  inferior  or  weak  ones  to 
breed  from,  and  the  flock  remains  strong  and 
vigorous.  A  lesson  we  might  learn  from 
nature. 

A  good  plan  in  killing  turkeys  is  to  be  as 
humane  as  possible,  but  they  should  be  dry 
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picked,  leaving  the  head  and  wings  on. 
After  being  picked,  dip  in  hot  water  and 
then  in  cold,  which  will  give  them  a  plump, 
flesh  look. 

An  English  writer  says  there  are  two 
points  to  consider  before  choosing  the  breed 
cf  turkeys — namely,  whether  the  birds  are  to 
be  reared  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit 
with  them,  or  whether  they  are  only  for 
home  consumption.  If  the  former,  he  selects 
the  Bronze  variety.  He  says  for  profit  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  obtaining  birds  of  the 
heaviest  possible  weight  when  they  are  from 
six  to  nine  months  old.  He  further  says  that 
not  only  does  this  breed  produce  heavy 
weight,  but  the  quality  of  flesh  is  also 
obtained.  In  my  experience  I  agree  with 
the  writer.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Cooked  Oats 

ONCE  every  day  during  the  cold  weather 
our  hens  get  a  feed  of  boiled  oats, 
and  it  is  as  amusing  to  see  their  evident  dis- 
gust when  uncooked  oats  are  set  before  them 
as  it  is  gratifying  to  gather  the  eggs  on  cold 
days.    We  think  there  is  a  connection. 

Every  morning  the  big  cooker  is  filled 
about  half  full  of  oats,  and  these  are  cooked 
slowly  with  plenty  of  water.  If  the  fire  is 
out  by  noon  and  the  cooker  covered,  there  is 
just  about  enough  heat  left  for  a  warm  night 
feed.  They  do  not  seem  to  tire  of  it,  and 
they  certainly  do  lay.    Alice  M.  Ashton. 


A  peaceable  man  will  sometimes  fight  like 
the  dickens  to  be  let  alone. 


A  plan  for  next  year 


i^^niion  Dollars  a  Year 
IWear  in  "Ball-Band'l 

IT  COSTS  US  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
to  put  into  "BALL-BAND"  Rubber  Footwear  the  ad- 
ditional quality  which  you  get,  in  the  longest-wear 
and  the  utmost  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

We  could  withhold  this  million  dollars  value — add  it 
to  our  profits — and  purchasers  would  not  know  th«  dif- 
ference until  the  goods  began  to  wear  out. 
For  rubber  footwear  in  the  store  looks  pretty  much 
alike.   Only  an  expert  can  tell  the  real  quality. 
So  when  you  buy  rubber  footwear  you  have  to 
ke  it  on  its  record  of  wtar,  and  faith  in  the 
manutactu  rer. 

That  is  just  what  more  than  eight  million 
wearers  of  "BALL-BAND"  do.  Many  of 
these  millions  have  worn  "BALL-BAN  D"  ^ 
for  years.    It  is  to  these  that  we 
refer  you.    Doubtless  your  friends 
and   neighbors   are   among  them. 
Let  them  tell  you  how  much  it 
pays  to  make  sure  that  their 
rubber  footwear  bears  the 
RED  BALL  trade-mark. 


IRed) 
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Ball-Band" 
4-Buckle 
Arctic 


The  Tin-Tenement 

How  to  provide  a  roof  over  the  heads  of 
the  dozen  flocks  of  chickens?  That 
question  came  forcibly  to  me  this  last  spring, 
for  to  build  coops  at  that  busy  season  could 
not  be  thought  of.  I  suddenly  thought  of 
the  empty  acetylene-cans  at  the  lighting 
plant  in  town.  I  telephoned  the  manager, 
and  found  I  could  have  all  I  wished.  They 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  them  carted 
away.  The  illustration  shows  what  little 
work  is  required  to  convert  them  into  model 
chicken-houses.  With  a  chisel,  cut  down  the  ' 
edge  and  fold  back  the  tin,  also  make  a  hole 
in  the  top  and  the  bottom,  through  which  can 
be  thrust  a  slat  to  confine  the  hen  when 
■necessary,  while  allowing  the  chickens  free 
sange.  The  photograph  shows  Madame 
Orpington,  who  has  been  out  all  day  long, 
Seading  her  little  flock  home  at  night,  to  the 
Tin-Tenement  behind  the  currant-bush. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Whiting. 

Editor's  Note — It  might  be  well  to  plan 
for  this  next  year.    Why  not? 


Farming  with  Tractors 

[continued  from  page  7] 
It  consumes  nothing  when  not  working.  Its 
expense  does  not  begin  until  you  begin  to 
work.  Its  expense  stops  the  moment  you 
quit  using  it.  Shut  ofE  the  fuel  valve,  cut 
out  the  spark-switch,  and  your  expense  has 
ceased. 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  the  engine  compared  with 
what  you  can  do  with  horses.  Every  job  of 
work  it  is  adapted  to  dp  a  good  engine  will 
do  better  than  you  can  do  it  with  horses.  In 
fact,  an  engine-raised  crop  will  give  you 
more  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  and  grain 
of  better  quality  than  you  can  raise  with 
horses.    This  means  money. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  telling ,  you  how  I  seeded  my 
grain  on  one  of  my  farms  since  I  learned 
the  trick.  On  this  farm  I  use  a  thirty-horse- 
power engine  which  does  the  work  of  fifteen 


We  also 
make  a  big 
gain  from  the 
"sacrifice  of  a  million 
'dollars  profit,  because 
'  the  extra  quality  that  this 
'million  dollars  pays  for,  has 
'created  a  demand  for 
more  than  Ten  Mil- 
'lion  Dollars*   Worth  of 
""BALL-BAND"  Rubber  and 
W  oolen  Footwear  every  year. 

Look  for  the  RED  BALL 
sign  when  you  go  to  buy  rub- 
ber footwear.   Many  dealers 
display  these  signs  in  their  windows 
or  store  fronts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
constantly  increasing  number  who  are 
asking about"BALL-BAND."  Whether 
you  see  the  sign  or  not,  you  are  sure  to 
find  the  RED  BALL  trade-mark  on  all 
"BALL-BAND"  goods.     Insist  on 
seeing  it.  It  is  your  protection. 
45.000  dealers  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  sell  "  BALL-BAND" 
goods.   If  your  dealer  can  not 
supply  you,  write 
to  us,  mentioningr 
his  name,  and  wo 
will  see  that  you 
are  fitted. 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  ••Ran  Band- 

MISHAWAKA,  IND.  Coon  Tail 

"The  Houte  That  Pays  Million*  for  Quality"    Kni'  Boot 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wagon  a  sprlnpy^ 


AGENTS!  BIG  PROFITS 


Makes  Every 
Man  An  Expert 
So  Experience 
Necessary 
Gaoranteed 
For  Life 


New  patented  Automatic  Razor  Strop-  [ 
'  per.    Automaticallj  puta  a  perfect  edge 

1  any  razor,  old  style  or  8afoiy.  Big  Seller.  Every 
man  wanta  oae.  Write  quick  for  terms,  prtceg  and 
territory.  D.  F.  BUAAOT  CUTLERY  CO., 

84  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


One  Man's  Way 

IN  THIS  rJimate  a  permanent  hen-liouse  is 
sure  to  become  infested  with  lice  and 
mites  unless  more  time  is  spent  in  fighting 
such  pests  than  we  feel  able  to  spare  from 
the  regular  farm  work. 

We  have  been  using  a  form  of  temporary 
hen-house  which  we  have  found  satisfactory 
and  which  costs  but  little. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  proposed 
house  set  two  posts  about  six  inches  apart 
east  and  west.  Two  and  one-half  feet  west 
of  these  posts  set  two  other  posts  six  inches 
apart  north  and  south.  This  opening  is  for 
the  door  of  the  hen-house  and  the  posts  are 
to  hold  the  ends  of  the  poles  of  which  the 
house  is  built,  and  should  be  high  as  the 
front  of  the  house  is  to  be.  Cut  poles  of 
suitable  length,  according  to  the  desired  size 
cf  the  house.  Lay  up  the  poles  log-house 
fashion,  the  ends  next  the  door  being  placed 
between  the  posts. 

The  roof  we  make  of  boards  and  give  it 
sufficient  slope  to  the  north  so  that  it  will 
shed  rain.  We  put  in  as  many  roosts  as 
are  needed,  hang  the  door,  and  the  house  is 
done  until  cold  weather.  When  the  weather 
gets  too  cold  for  this  open  style  of  building, 
we  set  a  double  rank  of  corn-fodder  bundles 
around  the  house,  closely  packed  together, 
and  our  hens  have  a  clean,  warm,  yet  well- 
ventilated,  house  for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  the  fodder  is  as  good  for 
feeding  as  other  fodder  that  is  stored  out- 
doors all  winter.  Lice  and  mites  do  not 
gain  a  foothold  the  first  season,  and  when 
they  become  numerous  enough  to  cause 
trouble,  we  tear  tlie  house  down,  make  the 
material  into  firewood,  build  a  new  house  on 
clean  ground  and  start  again  free  from  the 
tormenting  little  pests.  I  can  build  such  a 
house  as  this  in  a  day,  and  it  would  require 
a  good  deal  more  time  than  that  each  year 
to  keep  a  permanent  poultry-house  in  a 
wholesome  state.       Court  W.  Ranslow. 


This  Picture 

In  14  Colors  1 
To  Hang 
In  Your 
Home 


BEAUTIFUL  PAINTING 
OF  DAN  PATCH 

Reproduced  on  Extra  Heavy,  Fine  Enamel  Stock  and  in  14 
Perfectly  Blended  Colors  and  Shadings  by  the  Marvelous, 
Newly  Invented  "Original  Colors**  Process,  Size  of  picture 
i  will  send  you  is  22  x26  inches,  making  a  Splendid  Picture 
to  Hang  in  any  Home  or  Office  as  it  is  Absolutely  Free  of 
any  Advertising.    It  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  in  an 
Extra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube  to  insure  safe  delivery. 


Free  for  Stockowners,  Postage  Prepaid 


FREE  ^,:-»s5... 
In  14  &)k)r$^'?*aS^' 


Do  You  Expect  To  See  The  Day  When  These 
Woaderfnl  Dan  Patch  Records  Will  Be  Equalled? 

Dan  Patch  1:55 

1  Mile  in   1:55 

1  Mile  in         -      -      -      -  IzBSH 

2  Miles  in   1:56 

14  Miles  Averaging  -      -      -  1:56^ 

30  Miles  Averaging     -       -       -  1:57^ 

45  Miles  Averaging  -  1:58 

73  Miles  Averaging     -  1:595^ 

120  Miles  Averaging  ...  2:02^ 

Dan  Has  Broken  World  Kecords  14  Times. 
Dan  Is  also  Leading  2:10  Sire  of  ilie  World  for  his  age. 
Sire  of  *'Daz7,le  Patch'*  the  Greatest  Speed  Itlarvel 
of  the  World's  History,  which  paced  a  half  mile  in 
fifty-nlne  seconds,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  In 
thirteen  seconds,  a  1 :44  Clip,  when  only  28  months 
old.  In  1011,  Also  Pearl  Patch  4  year  trial  2:04, 
Some  of  Dan*s  Colts  will  be  <'hampion  Trotters  as 
well  as  Pacers.    Why  not  Raise  or  Buy  One? 


This  Splendid  Paint- 
ing oi  Dan' s  Head  was 
made  from  life  and  I 
waat  to  Personally  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  as 
Natural  and  Lifelike 
as  i£  Dan  stood  right 
before  you,  in  his  Present 
SpltndidPhysical  Condition. 
This  is  an  Elegant  Picture 
for  hanging  in  the  Finest 
Home  or  Office,  It  is  an  exact  and 
perfect  Color  Reproduction  of  the  Finest 
Painting  ever  made  of  the  Sensational  and 
World  Famous  Champion  Stallion,  Dan  Patch  1 :55. 
I  think  so  mneh  of  this  painting  that  I  had  it  repro- 
daced  in  a  Beantifal  Stained  Art  Glass  Window  in  my  Country 
Home.  This  picture  will  be  a  pleasure  for  you  as  long  as  you 
live  because  it  shows  Dan's  true  expression  of  Kindness  and 
his  lovable  Disposition  as  natural  as  life.  You  cannot  buy  a 
Picture  like  this  because  I  Own  The  Painting  and  have  reserved 
it  Exclusively  for  this  use.  Would  you  like  the  Finest  14  Color, 
Horse  Picture  ever  published  in  the  world  of  the  Fastest  Har- 
ness Horse  in  all  Horse  History?  People  are  Perfectly 
Deli'rhtcd  with  this  Splendid  Picture  and  are  constantly  writing 
me,  irom  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  the  Finest  they  have 
ever  seen  and  thousands  of  them  are  hanging  in  fine  Homes  and 
Offices.  A  Splendid,  14  Color  Reproduction  of  Above  Painting 
mailed  Absolutely  Free,  To  Farmers  or  Stockraisers  OVKU  21 
YEARS  OF  AGE,  IS  ^  ou  Own  Stock  and  Answer  Two  Questions. 
Write  Me  Today,  a  Postal  Card  or  Letter  and  Answer  These 
Two  Questions:  1st.  How  Many  Head  of  Each  Kind  of  Live 
Stock  and  Poultry  do  you  own?  2nd.  In  What  Paper  did  you 
see  my  offer?   Picture  will  be  mailed  free  to  Stockowners. 


For  over  25  years  I  have  been  guaranteeing  that ''Interna- 
tional Stock  Food"  as  a  Tonic  purifies  the  blood,  aids  digestion 
and  assimilation  so  that  every  animal  obtains  more  nutrition 
from  all  grain  eaten  and  produces  more  nerve  force,  more 
strength  and  endurance.  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  strongly 
endorse  superior  tonic  qualities  of  "International  Stock  Food'" 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs.  It  Always  Saves  Grain. 

Dan  Paich  1 :55  hzis  eaten  it  Every  Day,  mixed  with  liis  grain, 
for  over  Eight  Years,  just  asyoueatthe  medicinal  mustard,  pep- 
per, salt,  etc.,  mixed  with  your  own  food.  Minor  Heir  1 :58' ' 
George  Gano  2:02;  Lady  Maud  C  2:00^,  and  Hedgewood  Boy 
2 :01,  have  eaten  it  Every  Day  for  past  Two  to  Four  Years  and 
they  have  all  lowered  their  very  low  records  during  this  time 
which  is  additional,  indisputable  proof  that  "International  Stock 
Food"  as  a  Tonic  gives  more  speed  and  more  strength  and 
more  endurance  because  everybody  thought  these  Five  Horses 
had  reached  their  speed  limits  before  I  got  them.  It  will  also 
keep  your  Work  Horses  fat  and  sleek  and  in  Extra  Strength  to 
do  More  Farm  Work  or  Heavy  Hauling.  It  Alwavs  Saves  Grain. 

J^SK  31Y  DEALER  IN  YOCP.  CITY  FOR  MY  STOCK  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  is  a  high-class,  medicinal,  vegetable 
tonic  and  is  equally  good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock.  I  feed  it 
every  day  on  my  International  Stock  Food  Farm'*  of  700 
acres  to  my  200  Stallions,  Champions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts. 
Work  Horses,  etc.  You  can  test  100  lbs.  or  500  lbs.  at  my  risk. 
Over  200,000  Dealers  sell  it  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  it  ever  fails  to  give  paying  results. 

Its  Feeding  Cost  is  only  *'3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT." 


Dan  Patch  is  the  Great  World  Champion  of  all  Champions 
that  bare  ever  lived,    lie  Also  Has  42  In  Official  Speed  List. 


He  has  paced  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  all  the  Combined 
Miles  of  all  the  Pacers  and  Trotters  In  the  World's  History, 
ANSWER  TWO  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  SPLENDID  PICTURE.    I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  YOU  WOULD  TAKE  $10.00  for  the 
Picture  I  will  send  you  Free  If  you  eoold  not  secure  another  copy.  Write  me  at  once  and  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  and  the  Beautiful 
Picture  is  years  FREE.    Over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stockowners  have  written  me  for  a  Dan  Patch  Picture.  Address, 


M.  W.  SAVAGE    -    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


OR.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  MinneapoUs 
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CH/^DDT  FC  Tubular 
Oll/iKl  LIji3  Cream 

Separators  Rep3acing  Others. 

Wby?  Read  Users'  Reasons. 

Bluffton.  Indiana,  October  14, 1911. 
I  purchased  a  Tabular.     Many  of  other 
makes,  in  this  county,  are  being  replaced  by 
Tubulars.   People  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it  Harry  Ulmer. 

Oearwater.  Minn.,  Oct  14, 1911. 
Bad  been  using  a  No.  2  disk 
machine  but  find  a  No.  4  Tubular 
turns  no  harder  though  skim- 
ming twice  as  fast    Get  more 
cream,  of  equal  test,  from  same 
weight  of  milk  with  the 
Tubular.  1.  G.  Humphries. 
These  two  letters  were  \t'ritten  to 
us  the  same  day,  which  shows  how 
^[^many  like  them  we  receive.  No 
disks  in  Dairy  Tubulars.  Double 
skimming 
f  o  r  c  e  . 
Write  for 
catalogii2. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

HliST  ClIESTliK.  I'A. 
Ohlcaeo,  m..  Sail  Francisco,  t  al.,  Portland,  Ore. 
_  Toronto,  Can.       VTinnlpeg,  Can. 


9  CORDS  IN  lO HOURS 


SAWS  DOW.'i 
TREES 


BY  OSE  HAS.    It's  KTXG  OP  THE  WOODS.    Sates  mowj  and 
backache.    Send  ior  FREE  catalog  No  Ej2  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.    First  order  gets  agency. 
FoUiiig  Sawing  Hach.  Co.,  161 W.  Uanison  St.,  Qucaeo,  Eu. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity ;  all  sizes ;  also 
gasoline  engines. 
Steam  engines,  saw- 
mills,  threshers. 
Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co. ,  603  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 

r  Q  r  r  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
I  1%  [,  1^  terested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Vnlley,  the  richest  valley  in 
the  world.  Unlimited  opportunities.'  Thousands 
of  acres  available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for 
the  man  wantintr  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
(earth.  No  lands  for  sale:  organized  to  give  reliable 
information.  Sacramento  O^IIX.-»_  — 
Valley  Development  As  L  d  II  T  0  r  11  I  3 
soc'n,  SACR.AMENTO. 


STR.VWBEKKY  PLANTS 

Any  quantity;  120  acres.  vari- 
eties. Also  full  line  other  email 
fruit  plants  and  shrubbery.  Low- 
est prices  for  quality  stock,  true 
to  name.  Write  today  for  FBEE 
catalog.  W.  F.  ALLEN 
40  Market  Street,  Salisbury.  Md 
tiaufiu^iT 


Build  a  Business 
of  Your  Own 

THOUSANDS  of  young 
men  and  women  are  build- 
ing up  substantial  businesses  of 
their  own  as  local  Representa- 
tives of  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  the  best  home 
magazine  in  America. 

There  is  a  little  booklet  that 
tells  how  some  of  these  am- 
bitious young  t)eople  are  earn- 
ing big  incomes  during  spare 
moments.  If  you  have  some 
spare  time  that  you  are  willing 
to  devote  to  a  profitable  occu- 
pation with  great  possibilities 
and  right  in  your  own  town, 
send  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
"Building  a  Business."  Ad- 
dress 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 

381  Fourth  Ave.         New  York  City 


The  FARMER'S  SON'S 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Why  wait  for  the  old  farm  to  become  your  In- 
heritance? Begin  now  to  prepare  for 
your  future  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence. A  great  opportunity 
awaits  you  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan or  Alberta,  where  you 
can  secure  a  Free  Homestead  or 
buy  !and  at  reasonable  prices. 

NOW'S  THE  TIME 

— not  a  year  from  no  w.wh  en  land 
■will  be  higher.   The  profits  se- 
cured from  the  abundant 
cropsof  Wlieat,OatsandEar-, 
ley,a8wetlas cattle  raising  are cansinga 
steady  advance  iu  price.  Government  re- 
turns showthatthe  nuinberof  settlers 
in  Western  Canada  from  the  C,  S. 
during:  t  lie  last  year  was  upwards  of 
l"25,0OO  and   imis:ratiou  is  con- 
stantly increasing-. 

Many  farmers  have  paidfortheir 
land  out  of  proceeds  of  one  crop. 

Free  Homesteadsof  160  acres  and 
pre-emption  of  160  acres  at  $3.00 
an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  grood 
scUooU,  excellent  railway  facilities, 
low  freigrlit  rates;  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtained. 
For  pamphIet"LastBestWest.'*partictilar8 
as  to  locations  &  settlers'  rate  apply  Supt. 
Inunig.,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or  Can.Gov.  Agt. 

H.  M.  WHXIAMS. 
413  Gardner  BIdg.  Toledo,  Ohio 

J.  S.  CKAWFORD,  30  Syxacus*  Savings 
Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  K.  Y 


GARDENING 

By  T,  Greinir 
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The  Grape- Vines 

I HAVE  had  my  grape-vines  injured  by 
tw'o  or  three  hard  winters  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  Some  varieties  are  some- 
what tender.  Concord,  Worden  and  Niagara, 
the  three  standbys  for  home  as  well  as 
market,  are  quite  hardy,  usually,  but  even 
they  are  liable  to  suffer  if  not  treated  just 
right.  Sometimes  we  neglected  to  prune 
them  in  proper  season,  waiting  until  after 
the  opening  of  spring.  If  the  vines  are 
allowed  to  bleed  much,  in  consequence  of 
such  neglect,  they  are  weakened  and  liable  to 
be  injured  in  a  cold  winter  following.  Better 
prune  them  right  away,  and  then,  instead  of 
leaving  them  tied  to  the  wires,  and  #n  an 
upright  position,  lay  them  down  flat  on  the 
ground.  That  alone,  without  covering,  will 
protect  them.  It  is  always  worth  while  to 
do  this  in  a  cold  country.  We  must  have 
our  grapes. 

If  we  do  not  raise  them  ourselves,  we 
have  to  buy  them.  I  like  to  have  my  grape 
"cordial,"  or  unfermented  grape-juice,  dur- 
ing hot  summer  weather.  Commercial  grape- 
juice  is  too  expensive.  We  have  it  far 
richer  and  much  cheaper  when  we  do  up  our 
own.  What  a  deliciovis,  gratifying  summer 
drink  it  makes,  even  when  greatly  reduced 
with  fresh  cold  water !  And  do  you  know 
that  the  surplus  black  grapes  may  in  this 
way  be  made  the  rrieans  of  earning  quite  a 
little  pin-money  for  the  good  housewife  ?  Let 
neighbors  and  townspeople  know  that  you 
have  a  supply  that  you  are  willing  to  sell  at 
just  a  trifle  below  what  the  stores  charge 
for  the  commercial  article,  say  thirty-five  or 
forty  cents  per  quart  (more  than  double  cost 
price),  and  you  won't  have  half  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.  It  isn't  much  trouble 
to  make  it. 


Money  in  Pears  and  Grapes 

A.  R.  G.,  a  reader  in  California,  writes : 
''In  this  far-off  comer  of  the  world  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  grapes  and  pears, 
especially  Bartletts.  One  farmer  has  just 
cleared  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre  from 
Bartlett  pears."  This  pear  has  for  many 
years  been  a  main  money  crop  here  in  west- 
em  New  York.  No  need  of  our  going  to 
California,  or  any  other  coimtry,  to  find 
crops  that  will  return  a  big  profit.  I  have 
known  farmers  to  do  even  better  than  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  from  Bartletts, 
although  that  was  quite  a  few  years  ago. 
But  five  htmdred  dollars  and  more  have 
often  been  realized  by  our  pear-growers 
from  an  acre  more  recently.  This  past 
season,  however,  was  a  poor  year.  The  crop 
was  poor,  and  the  demand  light  except  at  a 
rather  low  figure.  One  year  with  another, 
however,  Bartlett  pears  pay  well,  and  so  do 
grapes  in  the  inght  location. 


Cabbages  for  Winter 

Cabbages  may  be  had  for  the  table  all 
winter  long  and  away  into  spring.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  properly  storing  them.  We 
put  some  into  the  cellar  s'6  as  to  have  them 
handy  and  ready  for  use  any  time  we  want 
them.  They  must  be  kept  cool  and  not  too 
dry.  In  most  cellars  they  are  apt  to  become 
wilted  and  tough.  We  leave  ours  outdoors, 
placed  on  their  heads  under  a  shed  or  in 
some  protected  comer  until  real  winter  sets 
in.  Slight  freezing  does  not  hurt  them  if 
they  are  not  handled  while  frozen.  Then 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
(stumps  up)  on  the  cellar  bottom.  Or  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  newspaper  may  be 
wrapped  around  them,  and  tied  around  the 
stump,  and  the  cabbages  hung  up  against 
the  wall.  For  spring  use,  you  cannot  get 
finer,  sweeter  and  tenderer  heads  than  those 
that  were  wintered  out  in  the  open,  stood  up 
on  their  heads  in  a  row,  single,  double  or 
treble,  and  covered  with  straw  and  soil,  or 
soil  only. 


Figs  Fall  from  the  Tree 

FROM  North  Carolina  a  lady  writes  to  know 
how  to  make  figs  stay  on  the  tree  till  ripe. 
The  fault  has  caused  her  much  trouble. 


The  fruit  of  the  fig  is  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter. Instead  of  bearing  its  flowers  on  the 
outside  of  the  fruit  as  is  commonly  seen,  it 
bears  them  on  the  inside  of  the  fruit.  These 
flowers  on  the  interior  of  the  fig  are  of 
four  different  kinds,  known  as  the  male, 
female,  gall,  and  mule  flowers. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  complexity  of 
flowering  that  the  fruit-bearing  of  the  fig  is 
so  uncertain.  At  least  this  is  one  of  the 
causes.  Another  in  jslorth  Carolina  is  on 
account  of  the  climatic  conditions  which  are 
not  entirely  favorable  for  its  best  develop- 
ment. North  Carolina  is  about  at  the  north- 
ern limit  for  fig-production  under  natural 
conditions. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  figs  which 
vary  in  their  bearing  habits.  The  Adriatic 
figs  differ  from  the  Mission  figs  in  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  female  flowers. 
On  account  of  this  the  first  crop,  'cnown  as 


"brebas,"  almost  invariably  shrivel  and  drop 
before  reaching  maturity.  The  second,  or 
mule,  crop  develops  into  edible  fruit.  With 
this  variety  where  the  clime  is  not  suffi- 
ciently long  to  raise  two  crops  there  is  not 
much  hope  of  getting  good  production. 

The  Brown  Turkey  fig  is  the  hardiest 
known  variety  and  under  ideal  conditions 
will  mature  two  crops  annually. 

In  North  Carolina,  fig-trees  should  be  pro- 
tected from  cold  and  screened  from  rough 
and  cold  winds.  The  carrying  of  the  first 
crop  to  maturity  is  apparently  more  due  to 
protection  from  cold  than  from  other  causes, 
with  this  variety. 

In  pruning  fig-trees,  they  should  never  be 
cut  back  unless  when  they  are  young  bushes 
to  keep  them  in  symmetrical  form.  The 
frost  does  all  the  heading  that  is  necessary 
when  left  to  its  natural  growth.  Heading 
back  will  expose  the  trunk  and  main  limbs, 
and  the  bush  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  sun- 
burn. B.  F.  W.  T. 


Cultivating  Blueberries 

WILD  blueberries  are  among  the  most 
appreciated  fruits  coming  from  the 
swamps  and  lowlands  of  nature.  They  are 
distributed  over  much  of  the  timbered  area  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  fruits  are  picked 
and  sold  in  the  cities  as  luxuries.  They 
make  nice  pies,  and  are  used  for  wines 
and  sauces.  The  greatest  blueberry  pastures 
are  in  Maine.  The  fruits  from  that  state 
are  canned  and  sold  in  many  eastern  and 
western  cities. 

Also  New  Hampshire  and  Wisconsin  are 
blueberry  states,  and  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon hold  their  own  with  the  older  states." 


The  Blue  Jay 


"it ere!  Here!  Here!"  the  blue  jay 
1*  cries.  Did  you  ever  observe  how  this 
"jaybird"  calls  the  clan  together  when- 
ever anything  arouses  his  curiosity  ? 
"Here!  this  way!"  and  away  he  flies 
leading  his  tribesmen  to  the  thing  that 
caused  him  all  the  anxiety.  Should  it  be 
a  screech-owl,  the  flock  will  be  as  excited 
as  a  pack  of  boys  that  have  "holed"  a 
rabbit.  At  other  times,  when  the  "bird- 
man"  is  abroad,  solely  on  pleasure  bent, 
the  blue  jay  will  send  forth  a  warning 
cry,  and  the  little  creatures,  bird  and 
animal,  will  seek  cover  ;  at  other  times. 


he  will  change  his  tactics  and  give  the 
red-should  ;d  hawk's  cry  of  "keer," 
which  will,  likewise,  cause  a  silence  in 
the  woods. 

The  jays  and  squirrels  are  Nature's 
foresters,  and,  if  given  a  chance,  they 
will,  once  more,  reforest  the  barren 
places,  and  all  that  they  ask  in  return  is 
to  be  protected  from  the  fowler. 

In  winter  the  jays  (and  redbirds)  will 
be  daily  patrons  at  the  "birds'  lunch- 
counter."  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
fasten  down  an  ear  of  com  :  they  can  do 
their  own  shelling.  Then,  if  the  "coun- 
ter" is  near  a  window,  so  that  they  can 
be  studied  from  indoors  at  close  range, 
there  is  nothing  that  delights  the  old  and 
young  of  a  household  more  than  to  watch 
these  dashing  birds  of  blue. 

H.  W.  Weisgerbf.r. 


The  true  blueberries  are  grown  on  shrubljy 
bushes,  with  glossy  green  leaves,  that  grow 
wild  in  the  partly  destroyed  forests.  They 
are  sometimes  called  huckleberries,  and  the 
two  fmits  are  often  mixed  so  that  only 
experts  can  tell  the  difference.  But  the 
blueberries,  both  blue  and  black  varieties, 
have  small,  unnoticeable  seeds,  and  the 
huckleberries  have  bitter,  peach-pitty  seeds, 
covered  with  thin,  skinny  coating,  and  grind 
and  grate  in  the  teeth  when  being  eaten. 
The  blueberries  are  sweet  and  in  good  de- 
mand in  the  ripe  season.  They  sell  in 
western  cities,  during  September  and  until 
Christmas,  for  good  prices. 

Blueberries  of  the  Northwest  grow  on 
logged-off  lands.  They  are  always  prolific 
in  districts  where  the  surface  has  been 
burned  over  in  forest  fires.  Indians  discov- 
ered that  secret  many  years  ago,  and  made 
a  practice  of  burning  the  logged-off  sections 
ever>'  few  years,  in  order  to  get  better  crops 
of  berries  and  attract  deer  and  other  game 
into  the  open  land.  The  Indians  have  always 
picked  the  blueberries,  or  huckleberries  of 
the  Northwest,  and  put  them  on  the  market. 
Picking-time  opens  in  September  and  closes 
just  before  Christmas.  The  berries  are 
picked  by  hand  and  put  into  boxes,  weighing 
about  thirty  pounds"  each,  and  shipped  to 
market,  where  they  retail  at  seven  to  fifteen 
cents  a  pound. 

Cultivated  blueberries  are  much  larger 
and  more  profitable  than  the  wild  ones,  and 
many  tracts  are  being  set  apart  for  growing 
the  berries  for  market.  In  the  native  con- 
dition, where  logging  roads  have  broken 
down  the  bushes,  or  fires  have  burned  them 
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off  at  the  surface,  the  fruits  are  larger 
better.    That  suggests  the  general  cultil 
tion  by  cutting  down  the  old  bushes  on 
in  three  years  and  stirring  the  soil  aroui^ 
the  plants.     Strawberrj'-crates  are  used 
marketing  the  wild  blueberries.    A  crate 
twenty-four   cups    holds   thirty  pounds 
berries.     One  picker  can  harvest  two 
more  crates  in  a  day.    The  crates  sell  f| 
$1.25  to  $2.25  each. 

Wild  blueberry-plants  may  be  taken  fro| 
the  forest  and  set  in  similar  soils,  the  san 
as  other  seedlings,  and  will  live  and  prospe 
The  seeds  are  carried  everywhere,  on  tli 
tops  of  stumps,  in  trees,  on  logs  and  aloE 
streams  by  wild  birds.    Seedlings  are  four 
growing  in  all  localities  where  old  bush^ 
exist.     They  have  good  roots,   are  easij 
transplanted  and  grow  thriftily,  having  cleg, 
and  bright-green  leaves  which  are  used  tk 
making  wreaths  and  for  decorative  purpose 
during  the  holiday  season.    The  new  blu| 
berry  culture  promises  to  add  many  ind 
vidual  canneries  to  the  homes  of  farme^ 
having    blueberry    thickets    on    the  Iand| 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  Northwes 
where  the  .A.laskan  markets  are  available. 

Joel  Shom.\ker. 


Diseased  Trees 

/~vxE  Ohio  orchard,  twenty-five  years 

another  fifteen  years  old,  shows  soj 
bad  symptoms.    Fruit  is  wormy  and  falls 
badly.     What  solution  should  be  used, 
the  question  of  the  manager  of  the  orchard 

Such  frees  are  in  all  probability  infes' 
with  the  San  Jose  scale  insect,  and  oth1 
insects  and  fungous  diseases  are  no  doul 
seriously  damaging  the  trees  and  fruit. 

This  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  conditii 
of  any  orchard  in  this  section  of  the  coun 
where  regular  and  systematic  spraying  of  ti 
trees  is  not  practised  each  year.  The  quel 
tion  for  every  farmer  having  an  orchard 
decide  is  whether  he  can  with  his  presen 
help,  or  that  which  he  can  get,  at  the  righ 
time,  give  the  trees  the  care  that  is  required; 
When  this  attention  and  work  cannot  hi 
given  regularly  every  year,  an  orchard  i 
bound  to  be  a  losing  investment  on  moi 
farm-land. 

Apple-growing  has  now  become  a  speci; 
business  instead  of  a  general  one,  as  fori 
merly  practised.  Trees  must  be  given  regu- 
lar cultivation  or  mulched,  and  well-adapt 
fertilizing  and  spraying  will  be  required  sev 
eral  times  a  year,  in  order  to  control  insei 
pests  and  fungous,  diseases.  Spraying  mu 
be  done  just  at  the  right  time.  Thinning  oi 
the  apples  must  be  followed  and  the  mos 
rigid  kind  of  grading  done  when  marketing 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  exceptionallj 
attractive  apples  of  the  Pacific  Northwesl 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

For  the  farmer  who  has  the  right  locatioi 
in  Ohio  or  other  Eastern  States  and 
willing  to  go  into  the  apple-growing  busines! 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  now  being  followe( 
in  the  Northwest,  there  is  a  good  future 
opportunit}'  and  he  will  have  the  advantage 
in  the  marketing.  Nevertheless,  until  the 
eastern  fruit-growers  get  the  cooperative 
organizations  now  possessed  by  the  western 
fruit-growers,  they  will  be  at  a  distinct  disi 
advantage  in  the  marketing  and  buying  oi 
orchard-supplies.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Lew-Headed  Fruit-Trees 

THE  question  of  how  high  to  plan  for  thi 
heads  of  fruit-trees  is  to  be  answered  onl; 
after  a  study  of  the  local  conditions.  Ii 
general,  low-headed  trees  are  to  be  preferred 
and  for  many  reasons.  The  branches  shad 
the  trees,  and  thus  prevent  sun-scald  am 
the  attendant  injuries.  The  fruit  ig  easie 
to  thin  and  pick,  and  the  branches  are  easi 
to  spray.  In  regions  where  the  brown-tai 
moth  is  present  it  is  easier  to  remove  th 
winter  nests.  The  young  trees  are  easiel 
to  prune  and  head  in.  In  fact,  there  ar 
many  advantages  in  favor  of  low-headei 
trees. 

There  are  some  disadvantages,  however,  a 
I  know  from  experience.  On  my  farm  il 
northem  New  Hampshire,  I  started  to  heai 
plum,  cherry  and  apple  trees  very  low — onl; 
about  two  feet  of  trunk  and  some  even  less 
I  found,  however,  that  the  ice-crust  on  th< 
winter  snow  broke  down  many  of  th< 
branches  by  freezing  on  them  and  thei 
dropping  as  the  snow  melted.  This  was  i 
serious  trouble  and  compelled  me  in  manj 
cases  to  trim  off  the  lower  branches  to  givi 
a  higher  trunk.  The  remaining  branchel 
thus  are  held  above  the  snow  and  escapi 
injury  by  the  ice-crust. 

.\nother  trouble  I  foimd  with  low-branchei 
trees  was  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  preven; 
injury  by  mice  in  winter.  I  wrap  the  trunks*! 
with  wire  screening  to  protect  the  bark  from^ 
meadow-m.ice.  Where  the  branches  are  low, 
the  wire  screening  cannot  be  wrapped  ver; 
far  up,  and  the  mice  have  often  attacke 
both  trunk  and  branches  above  it. 

Clarence  M.  Weed. 


Making  a  .^oil-mulch  would  have  been 
better  than  praying  for  rain. 

Bend  all  young  and  tender  fruit  bushes 
and  vines  carefully  to  the  ground,  place  a, 
layer  of  straw  on  them,  and  cover  ligl  tly. 
with  dirt  Utilize  the  straw  next  sfr/ng  a." 
a  fertilizer  and  mulch       the  bushes 
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Farm  Notes 


New  York  Farm  Facts 

THE  Department  of  Farm  Management 
of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
gives  in  Bulletin  295  the  results  of  a 
survey  made  in  Thompkins  County.  The 
object  viras  to  collect  data  from  the  actual 
farmers,  in  order  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  which  come  up  regarding  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  farming  pays.  The  data 
is  interesting  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  and  intelligently  done.  In  a  recent 
lecture,  Doctor  Warren  stated  that  some  of 
the  results  upset  some  of  the  things  which 
were  supposed  to  be  well  known.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  supposed  that  a  farmer  should 
turn  all  crude  products  into  finished  products 
before  selling.  For  example,  it  was  found  that 
the  labor  income  was  less  where  the  butter 
was  made  on  the  farm  than  where  the  milk 
was  sold  to  the  creamery  or  to  the  shipper. 
The  value  of  education  is  very  striking. 


Drive  stakes  in  the  ground,  forming  a 
circular-shaped  pen,  leaving  an  opening  in 
one  end  of  the  pen  large  enough  for  the 
animal  to  get  in.  If  the  ground  is  frozen, 
build  a  square  pen  of  sticks,  cover  the  pen 
with  brush,  put  the  bait  in  the  back  part  of 
the  pen,  set  the  trap  in  the  opening,  and 
cover  lightly. 

Bait  is  necessary  for  each  individual 
animal.  Mink  haunt  streams,  being  espe- 
cially active  around  bridges,  culverts  and 
drifts.  They  feed  on  fish,  birds  and  all  small 
animals,  any  of  which  make  good  bait.  The 
fresher,  the  better.  Set  traps  along  the 
edges  of  streams,  two  to  four  inches  under 
water.    Bait  traps  as  directed. 

Secrete  the  traps  in  the  runways  under 
roots  and  driftwood  along  streams,  where  the 
animals  are  liable  to  pass.  Disturb  things  as 
little  as  possible,  splash  water  over  your 
tracks  to  remove  signs  and  to  kill  human 
scent.    Handle  all  traps  with  gloves  on. 

Muskrats  haunt  streams.  They  live  on 
fish,  frogs,  roots,  etc.  Potatoes  or  carrots 
make  good  bait.  Although  we  do  not  con- 
sider bait  necessary,  and  find  the  muskrat 
extremely  easy  to  capture,  still  one  must 
know  how.  Trap  at  the  foot  of  slides  and 
near  the  water's  edge  where  they  frequent. 


Campaigning  for  Good  Roads 

[continued  from  page  5] 

drains  laid  wherever  they  have  seemed  to 
be  needed.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  drain- 
age, which  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  first 
importance.  For  the  most  part  corrugated- 
iron  culverts  are  used,  and  the  use  of  these 
improved  culverts  has  brought  about  a 
material  decrease  in  the  road  tax  of  the 
township,  while  the  roads  are  passable  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  roads  which 
formerly  could  hardly  be  used  at  all  in  cer- 
tain seasons  are  now  in  good  condition  the 
year  around,  the  secret  of  this  being  that 
they  are  given  close  attention. 

There  are  three  supervisors  in  the  town- 
ship, and  the  foremen  who  work  under  their 
direction  are  farmers,  who  use  the  drags  on 
the  sections  of  road  passing  their  farms. 
They  are  paid  forty  cents  an  hour  for  their 
work  and  are  not  hampered  in  their  methods, 
being  permitted  to  take  any  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  improve  their  sections.  As  a  result, 
there  is  considerable  rivalry,  and  all  the  men 
working  on  the  roads  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
responsibility,  especially  since  the  improve- 
ment has  become  so  marked  as  to  attract 
wide  attention  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
township. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of 
the  whole  movement,  and  one  in  which  other 
communities  will  be  especially  interested,  is 
the  fact  that  the  cost  has  been  surprisingly 
small.  The  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a 
dragged  road  in  the  township  is  but  twelve 
dollars  a  mile  for  a  year,  notwithstanding 
that  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  dirt 
road  in  the  whole  county  is  forty  dollars  a 
mile.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  half  a 
mill  in  the  road  taxes,  which  is  now  three 
mills,  and  the  township  has  a  comfortable 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

At  the  present  time  there  remain  but  thir- 
teen miles  of  road  in  the  entire  township 
which  have  not  been  dragged.  Best  of  all, 
other  townships  in  the  county  have  been 
attracted  by  the  good  work  and  are  using 
the  drag,  so  that  within  a  few  years  Lancas- 
ter County's  roads  will  have  ceased  to  be 
a    reproach.      Everyone    will    be  pleased. 


Before  any  work  was  done 


It  is  shown  that  out  of  696  farmers  only  less 
than  15  had  more  than  a  high-school  educa- 
tion. The  labor  income  of  those  who  only 
went  to  common  schools  was  $315.  While 
those  having  high-school  training  received 
$622,  and  those  who  had  college  training 
received  $847.  In  other  words,  the  high- 
school  education  was  worth  $307,  or  an 
income  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  interest  on 
$6,000.  The  college  education  was  worth 
about  twice  as  much,  or  equivalent  to  the 
interest  on  $12,000,  at  5  per  cent.  This  is 
of  special  interest  when  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  send 
his  son  to  a  high  school  and  college.  It 
must  be  recalled  that  the  value  of  real  agri- 
cultural training  cannot  be  counted  from  the 
results  of  this  survey,  because  none  of  the 
farmers  were  trained  in  our  modern  schools 
of  agriculture.  To  solve  this  question,  one 
must  wait  until  the  statistics  of  agricultural 
'graduates  can  be  gotten  together. 

R.  S.  Mackintosh. 


Carefully  sift  some  wet  leaves  over  the  trap. 
Stake  the  trap  out  as  far  from  the  bank  as 
the  chain  will  admit,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  trap  will  drown  the  rat. 

A  rat  seldom  remains  in  the  trap  very 
long  until  he  gnaws  his  foot  off  and  escapes. 


History  is  being  reflected  in  the  names  of 
the  new  great  highways.  There  is  "The 
Lincoln  Memorial  Road"  from  Washington 
to  Gettysburg,  40  miles  long.  Also  "The 
Lincoln  Way"  from  Louisville  to  Nashville, 
ISO  miles  long.  And  the  "Clay-Jefl'erson 
Memorial"  from  Niagara  Falls  to  New 
Orleans,  covering  a  distance  of  1,200  miles. 


Trapping  for  Profit 

GAME  traps,  of  course,  are  used  exclusively 
by  experienced  trappers.  They  are 
easily  moved  anywhere  you  wish  to  set  them. 
They  are  easily  secreted  in  the  runways  of 
animals.  For  general  use  we  recommend  the 
No.  1  or  No.  1^  for  mink,  coon  and  similar- 
sized  animals.  Of  course,  for  beaver,  otter 
and  larger  game,  larger  traps  are  required. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  some  way  of 
killing  the  animals  after  capturing  them.  A 
.22-caliber  rifle  is  exceedingly  good  for  the 
purpose,  as  this  rifle  is  small  enough  not  to 
tear  a  large  hole  in  the  fur. 

Always  shoot  the  animal  in  the  head,  in 
the  eye  or  ear  if  possible.  This  is  much 
better,  because  the  fewer  holes  in  the  skin, 
the  greater  its  value  will  be. 

There  are  several  rules  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed, but  many  are  not  true,  and  this  may 
be  for  the  known  reason  that  furs  in  the 
Southern  States  are- not  primed  as  early  as  in 
the  Northern  States.  Furs  that  turn  blue  on 
the  pelt  side  after  being  stretched  two  or  three 
days  are  unprimed.  When  the  furs  are  not 
prime,  one  doesn't  want  to  catch  any  more 
until  the  furs  get  prime.  As  you  know,  the 
value  is  only  about  one  half  as  much  as  you 
would  get  for  full  prime  furs. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  animals  you  aim  to  catch.  If 
the  den  is  located,  set  your  trap  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it.  Do  not  set  your  trap  in  the 
mouth  of  the  den,  because,  if  you  do  and 
succeed  in  (wjtching  one,  it  will  scare  the 
others,  and  t^ey  are  liable  to  move  their  den. 
If  there  is  a  spring  near  at  hand,  that  is  a 
good  place  for  a  trap.  If  the  animal  visits 
the  trap,  you  are  pretty  liable  to  catch  him. 
The  following  will  be  found  useful  to  the 
trapper :  tie  a  piece  of  game  to  butt  of  a  tree, 
a  stump,  or  on  the  side  of  a  log.  Set  the 
trap  directly  under  it,  and  cover  with  fine 
leaves,  dust  or  grass.  Or,  take  a  stick  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  inches  in  length,  thrust 
it  in  the  ground  a  few  inches,  attach  a  piece 
of  game  to  upper  end,  and  secrete  trap. 


After.    An  average  cost  of  $12.00  per  mile  per  year  to  maintain 


Opossums  haunt  both  upland  and  lowland 
woods  and  streams.  They  eat  almost  any 
kind  of  flesh.  If  decayed,  so  much  the 
better.  A  baited  or  unbaited  trap  dropped 
in  an  old  stump  or  hollow  log  has  often 
proven  effective. 

A  trap  placed  in  the  Water's  edge  with  a 
bright  piece  of  tin  proves  an  effective  lure 
for  Mr.  Coon.  A.  A.  Rudolph. 

Editor's  Note — The  methods  of  this  writer 
do  not  correspond  in  all  details  with  those 
given  by  Mr.  Allyn,  but  his  plans  for  trap- 
ping are  interesting.  All  of  them  go  to  show 
that  there  are  more  methods  than  one  in 
trapping. 


The  good-roads  movement  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past — but  that  will  be  when 
there  are  good  roads  everywhere. 


SAVE 

MONEY 
THIS  WINTER 

Your  horse  will  reluh  his  feed. — get  every  ounce  of 
benefit  from  it  and  keep  in  better  condition  this 
Winter,  it  stomach,  blood  and  bowels  Me  kept  ia 
good  order  with 

pratts^ 

Animal  Regulator 

It  it  a  sure  pieventive  of  constipatioD  due  to  dry 
(cxlder  and  lack  o(  exerciM.  It  i>  a  necenily  for 
keeping  hones  and  cattle  right  up  to  the  mark. 
Mix  it  every  day  in  their  feed  and  you  won't  have 
.  weak,  rundown  animals. 

There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  that  you  will 
not  find  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  making  money 
for  you,  both  in  saving  feed  and  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  your  horses,  cows  and  hogs. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

You  do  not  risk  a  cent  when  you  buy  Pratts  Ani* 
mal  Regulator,  the  40  year  old  conditioner,  tonic 
and  digestive.    If  you  tell  your  dealer  that  you 
are  dissatisfied,  he  will  promptly  refund  purchaie 
price  without  a  question.    Start  sa'ving  n0V}» 
25  lb.  tails  $3.50;  also  in  smaller 
packages  and  100  found  bats. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us.  Asfc 
for  our  valuable  FREE  Live  Stock  Book. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  S6     PbiUdelplua,  Pa. 


SEEthisSAW 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet— It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book- 
let.   Write  now. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Est.        9  Farso  Street 
1872  BaUvia,  III. 

M.  J.  Langenderfer  sold  $1350.00  worth  of 
thoroughbred  pigs  from  five  of  oar  0.  I.  C.  1-2 
ton  Sows  in  one  year. 

Positively  only  perfect 
stock   shipped    by  us. 

See    our    guarantee  WSLjt  1 . ^  

against  Cholera.      Write  '2TOn  llOpi 

today  for  illustrated  circu-  "a™^  -  - - 

lar  and  price  list  showing 
some  of  our  famous  herd. 
TheH.  S.  Nelson  Co.,  909  Canton  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


HERXZLER  &  ZOOK 
F>ortat>le  Woo<l 


£arn  $10  a  day  sawing  firewood,  toffi. 
ber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Guaranteed  1 
year.  Best  saw  made — ripping  table 
can  be  added.  Save  money  bj  dealing 
direct  with  factory.  Send  forcircular. 
Eertzler  ft  Zook  Co.,  Box  9  .  Belleville,  Pa. 


Where  the  Tile-Drain  Pays 

THE  charactSr  of  soils  is  an  important  point 
when  the  laying  of  tile-drains  is  con- 
sidered. At  one  side  of  our  place  here  in 
Wood  County,  Ohio,  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam, 
while  the  opposite  side  is  sandy.  A  drain 
of  the  same  depth,  size  of  tile,  etc.,  is  more 
valuable  in  the  clay  than  in  the  sandy  soil, 
because  it  will  dry  off  a  much  larger  region. 

We  have  ten  acres  of  soil  especially  used 
for  trucking  which  is  tiled  about  every  three 
and  one-half  to  four  rods,  and  we  find  this 
none  too  extensive.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
some  are  not  large  enough  to  carry  their 
water  as  they  should.  We  iind  a  four  or 
even  a  four  and  one-half  inch  tile  most 
satisfactory  and  are  using  only  that  size 
now.  Our  country  is  well  known  as  the 
"Black  Swamp,"  and  it  is  through  the  tile- 
drain,  plus  open  ditches,  that  we  possess  one 
of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  R.  E.  Rogers. 


Why  Beautiful 
Homes  Are  Lined 


With 


The  Moder?i  Wall  Lining 

It  is  superior  and  somuch  more  satisfactory  than  lath  and  plaster 
in  every  way,  that  it  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  wise  home 
builder. 

It  is  quicker  to  put  on  and  lasts  longer.  In  thousands  of  cases  its  per- 
manent reliability  has  been  put  to  tests  of  from  five  to  tvtrelve  years.  It 
does  not  peel  off,  or  sag,  like  plaster.  It  will  not  mar  by  knocking  furniture 
against  it.    Durability  means  economy. 

The  Poorest  Home  Builder  Can  Afford  iCompo-Board 

Most  artistic  effects  can  be  obtained  with  Compo-Board  in  plain,  papered,  or  lialsomined 
walls,  or  in  a  large  variety  of  panel  designs. 

It  IS  moisture  proof  and  sanitary— impervious  to  heat  and  cold — keeps  the  house  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

Compo-Board  has  many  other  uses  about  the  house  and  yard— making  an  extra  room  in 
the  attic  or  basement,  finishing  off  summer  houses,  building  partitions  and  remodeling  old 
houses.    Can  be  nailed  over  old  plaster. 

Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  four  feet  wide  and  1  to  18  teet  long,  and  is  carried  in  stock 
by  dealers  in  nearly  every  town  and  city.  Write  for 

Free  Book  and  Sample 
Learn  all  about  this  modern  wall  lining,  why  it  is  economical  and  how  you  can  use  it  to  advan- 
tage.  It  will  be  to  your  profit  to  write  today. 

NORTHWESTERN  COMPO-BOARD  CO.   4301  Lyndale  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Good  Light 

makes  night  work  easier. 
Rayo  lanterns  give  the 
most  light  possible  for 
the  oil  used. 

Rayo  Lanterns  ivlll 
not  blow  or  jar  out. 

They  are  easy  to  clean. 
Easy  to  fill  and  light. 
iVIade  to  stand  hard  wear. 

You  can  get  Rayo  Lan- 
terns in  various  sizes^ 
finishes  and  styles.  Each 
is  the  best  you 
can  buy  of  its 
particular  kind. 

All  Rayo  lanterns  are 
equipped  with  selected  Rayo 
globes,  clear,  red  or  green, 
as  desired,  and  wicks  are 
inserted  in  the  burners,, 
ready  to  light. 

Dealers  everywhere ;  or 
write  for  descriptive  circular 
direct  to  any  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


M^StS^      AND  f^ELTS 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  go. 

MINNEAPOLISt  MINN. 

OJd  Reliable  f35yTB.)  and  Largest  OealeiB  in  the  Northwest, 

Pay  High  Pricea.  Quick  Retuma.  Satisfaction. 
Prool  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs. 
riCCi  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 


You  get  the  highest  prices  and  the 
Quietest  returna  when  you  ship  your 
furs  to  Bhmaten.  We  receive  and  sell 
more  furs  direct  from  trapping  eectioas 
than  any  houee  in  the  world.  The  big- 
gest American  and  foreign  buyers  are 
represented  at  our  regular  sales.  The 
fierce  competition  among  buyers  en- 
ables us  to  get  higher  prices  than  any- 
one else.  That's  why  we  can  send  you 
the  mofft  money  for  your  furs,  and 
send  it  quicker.  Trappers*  Ontflts  fur- 
nished at  cost. 

Big  Money  in  Trapping 

While  work  is  slack,  do  some  trapping.  It  pays  big. 
Use  Fnnsten  Animal  Baits.  Sl.OOpercan.  Guaranteed 
to  increase  yonr  catch,  or  your  money  refunded. 

Traps  Furnished  at  Factory  Prices 

"Write  today  for  Catalog  E,  New  Trapper's  Gnide, 
Game  Laws.  Fnr  Market  iteports  and  Shipping  Tags, 
ALL  SENT  FREE.  (21) 

fansten  Bros.  &  Co^  268  Hm  St,  St,  Louis,  Mow 

AGENTS  100%  PROFIT 

New,  Patented,  CombinatioD  Tool 

Sells  in  every  home.  Big 
demand.  Ix)w  price  to  agents. 
Fast  seller.  10  tools  in  one. 
Drop  forged  from  finest 
steel.  So. 60  worth  of  tools  for 
the  priceof  one.  Jack  Wood 
sold  lOOin  one  week,  his  profit 
S80.00.  Write  quick  for  free 
sample  to  workers. 

THOMAS  TOOL  CO. 
3346  Bamy  St.       Bayton,  Ohio 


I g  Money  For  jgy 


Get  more  for  your  furs,  no  matter  where  you  are.  We 
pay  twice  as  much  as  home  buyers  and  from  1  O  to  30^ 
more  than  any  other  dealer  anywhere.  Our  big.  free, 
illustrated  catalog  tellswhyand proves  itby  letters  from 
shippers  in  every  State.  Send  for  it  today— now— be- 
fore you  forget.  We'll  send  with  it  also  our  free  Trap- 
pers' Guide,  tells  howtotrapand  care  for  furs.  Alsoour 
big  free  price  list  and  market  report.  All  sent  free  for 
asking  and  all  different  from  anything  you  ever  saw. 
CORRY  HIPE&  FUR  CO.,35MainSt.,Corfy,Pa. 


TRAPPERS  GET  BUSY 

BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 


Over  ten  mill  ion  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappere  of 
fur  bearing  animals  during  the  coming  winter.  Any 
man  or  boy  living  in  the  country  can  add  a  goodly 
sum  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare  mo- 
ments. Wefornish  ABSOLDTELY  FEEE  a  com- 
plete Trapper's  Guide  which  tells  you  the  size  of 
trap  and  kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different  animals, 
how  to  remove  the  skins  ajid  prepare  them  for 
market.  We  also  furnish  the  befit  trape  and  baits  at 
lowest  prices.  We  receive  more  furs  direct  from 
trapping  grounds  than  any  other  house  in  the  world, 
therefore  can  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Onr 
price  lists,  shipping  tags,  etc.,  are  also  FREE  forthe 
asking.  If  you  are  a  trapper  or  want  to  become  one, 
write  to  us  today.  We  will  help  you. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
376  Fur  Exchange  Building     SI.  Loula,  Mo. 


Headwork  ShoD 

Some  Bright  Sparks  from  the  Farmers'  Anvils 


Dumb- Waiter 


IF  YOU  have  a  cellar  beneath  your  kitch- 
en, here  is  a  simple  device  I  have  found 
saves  many  steps.  My  waiter  is  two  feet 
square  and  has  four  shelves  one  foot  apart. 
This  is  about  the  right  size  for  ordinary 
family  use.  It  is  framed  with  two  sides  open 
and  two  solid.  The  closed  sides  have  strips, 
one  on  each  side,  that  move  in  a  groove  in 
a  case.  These  are  in  the  center  just  opposite 
the  place  where  the  cords  are  fastened.  The 
case  in  which  the  waiter  works  is  one-fourth 
inch  longer  than  waiter,  so  as  to  permit  free 


movement.  The  weights  (,BB),  which  should 
correspond  to  weight  of  waiter,  are  in  cases 
(AA)  which  run  entire  length  of  shaft.  Two 
sides  of  the  frame  in  'the  cellar  are  made 
tight  and  the  other  two  enclosed  with  screen 
wire  so  that  one  side  will  open.  There  is  an 
opening  (C)  which  extends  five  feet  below 
cellar  floor.  When  the  waiter  is  lowered,  all 
light  is  shut  out.  This  device  also  does 
away  with  ice  and  ice-chests. 

Mrs.  \V.  D.  Bond. 


wo-lVlcin  oaw' 


Buck 


THE  ends  (AA) 
are  made  of 
four-by-fours.  Oak 
is  best.  They  should 
be  three  and  one- 
half  feet  long,  with 
a  two-inch  jog  in 
each  piece,  to  fit  them  together  as  shown  in 
sketch.  The  jogs  ought  to  be  about  six 
inches  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom.  Bore 
a  one-and-three-fourths  or  two-inch  hole  at 
BB  for  a  round  four  feet  long,  which  will 
give  a  forty-inch  space  between  BB.  C,  D 
and  E  are  braces  one  by  three  inches.  This 
is  very  handy  where  one  or  two  men  have  to 
saw  the  wood.  W.  M.  Walter. 


Stretches  Wire  Easily 


THE  handiest  and 
quickest  way  I 
know  of  is  to  lay  the 
^j..^  spool  of  wire  down 
on  a  little  knoll  and 
drive  a  crow  bar  or 
an  iron  rod  through 
the  hole  into  the 
ground,  then  hitch  a 
horse  to  the  end  of 
the  wire,  and  lead 
him  where  you  want 
to  have  the  wire 
stretched.  The  wire 
will  be  perfectly 
straight. 

F.  W.  Bri.\hd. 


Old,  but  Good 


MY  COMPARTMENT 
nail-and-tool  box 
I  consider  one  of  the 
most  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  the  farm. 
Our  work  often  re- 
quires a  variety  of 
tools,  etc.,  and  quite  often,  when  a  distance 
from  the  shop,  we  need  what  we  do  not  have 
with  us.  I  have  tried  to  overcome  this 
trouble  and  have  partially  succeeded  by  using 
this  compartment  box.  The  construction 
can  be  varied  to  suit  conditions  and  require- 
ments. I  have  mine  constructed,  as  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  out  of  one-by-four 
material  and  divided  into  four  compartments. 
In  these  four  compartments  I  usually  have 


four-penny,  six-penny  and  eight-penny  nails 
and  staples  respectively.  My  small  tools, 
such  as  chisels,  punches,  wrenches  and 
pincers,  I  put  in  the  compartment  that  is 
the  least  likely  to  be  used  in  the  particular 
work  on  hand.  On  one  side  at  the  end  I 
have  a  leather  strap  nailed  to  receive  the 
hatchet  (Fig.  1).  On  the  other  side  I  have 
a  strap  nailed  up 
and  down  at  one 
end  and  a  bent  pin 
at  the  other  to  hold 
the  saw  (Fig.  2). 
To  carry  the  box,  I 
have  a  strap  nailed 
from  end  to  end 
with  sufficient  slack  to  make  a  good  handle 
and  at  the  same  time  be  moved  out  of  the 
way  of  any  of  the  compartments. 

Geo.  F.  Cr.\wford. 


nG.2 


One  Rat  Trap 


TAKE  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron  three 
feet  wide  and  four 
and  one-half  feet 
long,  and  bend  it 
i"  o  u  n  d  like  A. 
Rivet  the  ends 
together,  making 
the  can  three  feet 
high,  then  take  a 
piece  of  wire  net- 
ting not  too  light,  cut  it  round  for  the  bot- 
tom, making  it  a  little  smaller  than  the  can. 
Take  a  piece  of  wire  and  bend  it  round,  lay 
the  netting  on  it,  and  wire  it  fast  Uke  B. 
Put  this  in  the  can,  which  forms  the  bottom ; 
next  make  the  handle. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  take  a  piece  of 
board,  and  tack  a  few  strips  on  it,  and  stand 
up  like  C.  Place  some  ground  feed  in  the 
bottom,  after  the  can  is  placed  where  you 
wish. 

When  once  the  rats  get  in,  they  cannot 
get  out.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  it 
in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  rats  are  finished. 

Geo.  E.  Hedges. 


Another  Rack-Lifter 

Post  A  is  -an  eight-by-eight,  sixteen  feet 
long,  set  in  the  ground  four  feet,  leaving 
twelve  feet  above  ground.  B  is  an  oak  four- 
by-four,  nine  feet  long;  this  is  hinged  at 
one  end  of  the  post  A  at  F.  Hinges  are 
made  of  three-quarter-inch  rod  and  heavy 
two  or  three  inch  by  half  inch  strap  iron. 
This  is  braced  from  three  feet  below  top 
hinge  at  S,  five  feet  out  on  arm  at  S,  with 
another  oak  four-by-four.  This  is  notched 
and  bolted  into  arm  at  S.  Another  hinge  is 
bolted  to  brace  at  F.  At  outer  end  of  arm, 
four  inches  from  the  end,  an  eye  is  bolted 
into  the  arm.    This  is  for  the  hook  at  T. 


\  I'll!' 
ti  I  ill  I! 


From  this  hook  there  is  a  V-shaped  iron 
with  an  eye  in  each  end,  one  for  the  rope 
and  the  other  for  the  pulley  (I).  The  rope 
should  be  three-quarter-inch  stuff.  It  first 
fastens  at  J,  then  goes  down  to  puUey  (H), 
which  has  a  hook  for  lifting  the  ropes  that 
are  fastened  to  each  comer  of  the  rack  by 
other  hooks.  This  rope  could  be  one-half 
inch.  The  rope  then  goes  back  to  pulley  at 
I,  then  through  brace,  where  a  one-inch  hole 
is  cut  through  in  line  with  pulleys  at  I  and 
R ;  then  run  down  through  hinge,  where  the 
strap  iron  spans  the  brace ;  down  through 
pulley  at  T,  which  is  to  keep  rope  in  line  of 
the  windlass  when  arm  is*  turned ;  then 
through  hole  in  windlass,  where  the  end  of 
the  rope  is  fastened.  The  windlass  is  made 
of  a  six-inch  post,  with  shaft  flattened  and 
driven  into  each  end.  The  crank  end  may  be 
bolted  to  hold  it  more  securely. 

For  the  windlass  posts  one  two-by-six  (E) 
may  be  used,  and  one  two-by-twelve  (D). 
This  last  one  must  be  wider,  as  the  dog  and 
clutch  are  fastened  at  M.  The  crank  should 
be  about  two  feet  long.  With  this  lifter  two 
hay-racks  can  be  handled.  R.  F.  Williams. 


Care  for  the  Hay-Rack 

FROM  an  old  binder  take  the  winding-gear 
which  is  used  to  raise  and  lower  the 
binder.  Leave  this  fastened  to  the  axle  of 
the  master-wheel.  Then  procure  a  piece  of 
one-and-one-half-inch  gas-pipe  about  twelve 
feet  long.  Bore  three  holes  through  the  pipe, 
one  close  to  one  end,  and  the  other  about 


And  Make 

$25aWeek 

Trapping^  this  Fall 

VICTOR 
TRAPS 

are  sure  to  and 
'sure  to  hold  Every 
genuine  Victor  Trap 
is  pierced  with  a"V" 

J^sk  your  Dealer 

Insist  on 


Use  It  Thirty  Days  Free 

Write  for  information  about  our  impfovgd 

GASOLENE  ENGINE 

H'Wte  far  Facta  regarding 
oirr  new  Slow  Speed,  High 
Duty  Engine,  burning  gas, 
sasolene,  kerocene  or  distillate. 
Writa  for  the  Facte  about 
the  engine  that  gets  up-to- 
date  powerfrom  every  quart 
,  of  fuel— one  that  has  the  rec- 
ord for  lowest  uckeep  cost — 
tiiat  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 
starter^ has  least  vibration — 
perfect  lubrication,  steadiest 
power,  least  wear  and  tear. 
Mail  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card, 
today,  giving  us  the  size  of  engine  you  need 
and  the  use  you  will  put  it  to.  We  make  14 
to  5J  h.D.  single  cylinder  engines;  8  to  20  h.p. 
two  cylinder;  SO  to  50  h.  p.  four  cylinder. 
Quick  action  on  yonr  part  1b  demanded  to  get  ttls 
free  offer.  Don't  buy  or  order  an  engine  until  you 
iDTestigate  the  TEMPLE  MAKE. 

Temple  Pump  Co^  449  W.  15th  St.,  Chieago 

THIS  IS  OUR  eoth  YEAR 


Simplest— Stroooesf— Safest 

Run  on  gagoline.kerosene.dis- 
tillate,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  tnginea  at  price 
of  one.  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

30  Days'  Free 

Guaranteed  10  years. 
Here's  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
and  save  money,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catahjgue. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

31  MoUet  St.,  Detroit,  IQcb. 


to  12 
J>.  p. 


For  Sewing 
Leather 


Uyers  Famotu  1 
Lodutrtdb.  I 
AWL  I 


See 
that 
B«el. 
Natural 

Harness,  shoes,  eaovaa,  awn-  TensioB. 
lugs,  straps,  anytbiDg  heavy  or  Hgbt.  Mu^es 
lockstitch.     Hakes  repairs  neat  and  quick.  Sells 
OQ  sight.   #1  prepaid  Aceuto  getting  rich. 
C^My«EsCo.,  6326  Lexington.  Ava.,ChlcagOrIll. 


MOUNT  BIRDS! 

Learn  liy  mail  to  mount  cmimez/s,  birds,  Jishes^ 
heads,  tan  skirts,  make  t~u£^,  etc.  Best  methods, 
expert  teachers,  low  cost.  Success  absolutely  ffuar* 
anteed  or  no  cJuxrgc  Big  profits.  Double  your  in- 
come in  yonr  spare  time-    Free,  bookon  taxidermy 

  asid  Taxidermy  Magasnne.    Send  TODAY. 

Northweslgp  Scboel  of  TagJermy,  DepL  3539,  Elwood  BMg.,  Omaha,  NA. 


Wanted  MEN 

FrepAreftsFlremenrBraliemen,  Elec* 
trie  MotormeHr  Train  Porter* ( colored). 
Hundreds  put  to  work  — 166  to  H50  & 
month.  No  experience  necessary.  50O 
MoreWanted.  'E^cloge stamp f or Applt* 
cation  Blank  and  Book.   State  position, 

Internadonal  Railway  C«rT.  Institute, . 


Dept.  36. 


IndianapollSt  Indiana. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any 
kind  of  skinwitlihairorfuroii.  Wemaitethem 
soft,  light,  odorless,  wind,  moth  and  water 
proof,  and  make  them  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Tour  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to 
buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It  will  cer- 
tainly pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illnstrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation. Tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  we  pay  Ule  freight  both  ways; 
about  our  marvelous  brush  dyeing  process 
which  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  cus- 
tomer, especially  on  horse  bides  and  calf  skins; 
about  the  goodi  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc..  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book  except 
upon  reqoest.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  in 
yonr  correct  address. 

Tha  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  CompMiy 
87 1  Lyair  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Take  Your  Choice 

of  these 

32  Special  Books 


Let  us  show  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obligration 
exactly  how  you  can  save  money  on  everytliing 
you  buy  to  eat  or  wear  or  use  in  any  way^ 
I    Here  are  a  number  of  the  special  books  we 
[issue.   In  the  entire  list  there  may  be  but  one 
or  two  or  three  that  will  interest  you  at  this 
time.   But  by  all  means  get  that  book  or  books 
I  in  which  you  are  interested. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family  to  at 
I  least  investigate  this  big  oppertunity  for  saving. 
Check  Over  the  List  Now 


1 
2 
3 
t 
6 
6 
7 
8 
» 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
It 


Falnta 
Pianos 
Organs 
Tnmks 
Boofing 
VeUclei 

Incnbatort 
Wall  F»p«T 
TypewTlteTB 
tftocery  14>t 
Feed  Cookers 
Tank  Heaters 
Vira  Fendner 
Carpets,  Bogs 
Btdldlng  Plans 


17  Baby  Carriages  • 

18  Men's  Fnr  Coats 

19  Sewing  Machines 

20  Gasoline  Engines 
31  Cream  Separators 
22  Bnildlng  Material 
33  Stov^  and  Ranges 
24  Underwear  Samples 
26  AatamobUe  Supplies 

26  Bicycles — UotOTcycles 

27  Baby's  Dress  and  Toilet 

28  Women's  Tailored  Soita 

30  Women's  Fashion  Book 

31  Baincoata— Mackintoshes 

33  Men's  Clothing 

34  Women's  Fnia 


Send  To-day: 


Each  of  these  books  is  nicely 
illustrated.   Xhe  illuBtra- 
Itions  are  true  to  life.   The  descriptions  are  abso- 
lutely accurate,  and  behind  every  article  there  is  an 
I  unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
I  refunded.  The  titles  of  these  various  books  tell  you 
I  the  nature  of  the  contents.   Pick  out  the  book  or 
books  that  interest  you,  write  their  number  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  to-deiy. 

,Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

loth  and  Campbell  Streets  Chicago  Avenne  Bridge 

KANSAS  OITT  CRIOAGO 

Please  send  to  my  address  below  books  Nos  

abtolntely  free  of  cost. 


Name. 


Po9t-O£fioe . 
State  . 


8end  coupon  to  the  address  nearest  you 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON! 


|i;MiiHai»'iiM 


ROUGH   roaJs  become 
smooth  roads — »n3 
bnmps  and  stones  are  for- 
gotten wbeo  ;oa  ride  the  new 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON,  the  only 
machine  with  a 


jfiil:;^oteitt9 
SEAT. 


The  moat  important  nnpTOTemeiit  in  the 
biitory  of  motorcycling. 

This  wonderful  inTention  of  Mr.  Wm.  S. 
Harle; — the  world's  foremost  motorcycle 
designer  and  engineer,  eliminates  the  last 
vestige  of  discomfort  from  motorcycling.  It 
makes  side  sway  and  twitting  of  the 
seat  impossible;  gives  a  lower  seat 
position — it  means  am  o  o  t  b ,  easy, 
detightfal  travelfaig  over  even  the 
worst  roads. 

TEN  MILES  FOR  ONE  CENT. 

The  "Harky  -  Davidson" 
carries  yon  10  miles  for 
1  cent,  and  5  times  as  fast 
as  a  horse  will  travel. 


Write  for  onrnew 
booklet. 

Harley  -  Davidson 
otor  Company 
260  A  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Antt  m  Nicotine  Gaialtasli  Pine 

THIS  splendid  Calabash  is  modeled  on  tholines  of  theorigiDal 
African  Calabasli  Qourd.    Z  have  placed  iu  lb  my  famous 
Anti-Nicotine  Bowl^  mada  of  a  clay-iike  material  which 
kbaorba  the  Dicotine  and  uBca  it  to  color  the  pipe  lilce  tbe  fineBt  Meereohauni. 

TAi-ee  for  One  OoUaf  Jr^lC      J^.  - 

fcinea.  It  ia  always  sweet,  clean,  dry.  "With  German  Silver  monntingu,  40 
•ents  eacb,  three  for  a,  dollar.  Sent  prepaid  onyvbere  with  &  copy  of  our 
■ne  catalog  nfBDiokere*  artloleo.  Send  today.  M^oiey  baok  if  cot  Ofttiefled. 
HoMcnges,  The  Smoker'a  Friend,  aOOMepges  Bldg.,  SteLoois,  tfo* 

MP^^  For  the  real  truth  about 

P- " 

B  Write,  Mason,  Fenwlci  &  Lawrence 
■  608  F.  Street         "Washington,  D.  C. 

KEstaMlshed  Fifty  Yegrg.      Pscful  Booklet  FREE 

PA  T   F   M  T*  C    SECURED  OB,  FEE 
Ml    t  Its    19  RETTTBNED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.   IIluBtrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVAJJS  .V  CO..  WASHIJittTOM.  D.  C. 

PATFNTS  How  to  GET  Every  Dollar 
A  A  A  ^if  A  .J  Your  Invention  is  Worth. 

Send  8  cents  stamps  for  new  128  page  book  of  Vital 
Interest  to  Inventors. 

S.  3.  &  A.  B.  IiACEY.  Dept.  49,  Washington,  P.  C. 

D  A  T"  C  T*  G  Send  sketch  or  model 
a  ^  1.  C  1^  ,K  O  for  FREE  SEARCH. 
Boobs,  Advice,  Searobes  and  C*  ¥>  C  MT" 
Ble  List  of  InventtonB  Wanted  r  iS.  Mlt  M-> 
Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Wasliintton.  D.  C. 


•STOP I  STOP!  STOP!, 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

Engine.  Bums  gas,  gasoline, 
ikerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages— 12 

Isfc,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  Ko  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  rednced  bulk.  4tli,  Easily 
port&ble;  mounted  anyviliere.    6th,  Every  en^ne 
part  and  borse  power  guaranteed.    6th,  Abso- 
lutely   fiost   proof.    7th,    Positively  most 
econoiaieal  running  engine  made.  8th,  Only 
(mintie  nith  pulley  on  both  side*.   9tb,  Small 
pulley  on  cam  abaft,  for  very  slovj  machines. 
9  fA  fSO  H    P        10th,  Perfect  lubrication,  cooHn^  ft  ignitim. 
w     M         I  ^1*1^'  Lowest  coat  en^e  in  the  world.  12tb, 

Wonderful    mow    jj^g      reputable  Hnn,  60  years  in  businas*. 

Pumping  Engine  .  _     ,      ,„  . 

Sand  postal  today  for  Unitad  States  Enaine  Work* 
niuBtrated  Catalog.        1607  Canal  St.,  Chleaao,  III. 


two  feet  from  each  end.  Insert  axle  of 
winder  in  end  of  gas-pipe,  and  run  a  three- 
eighths-inch  bolt  through,  to  fasten  it  securely. 
Bolt  two  pieces  two  inches  by  two  inches  by 
two  feet  long  on  each  side  of  gas-pipe  at 
other  holes.  This  is  for  rope  to  wind  on, 
and  by  putting  on  these  pieces  it  raises 
faster.  It  is  now  ready  to  hang.  Make  two 
brackets  (depending  on  what  you  have  to 


Save  Your  Back 


in  the  sun  to  dry.  It 
the  truck  at  any  time. 


THIS   simple  plan 
saves  extra  work. 
Back  the  wagon 
under  a  shady  tree, 
and    fasten  two 
ropes    around  the 
box  as  shown.  Hook 
^_-^S^6g^the  tackle-block  to 
it,  and  draw  it  up 
into  the  shade.  This 
■  wagon-box  will  last 
twice  as  long  as  it 
would  if  it  were  left 
is  easily  lowered  on 
William  Ganger. 


fasten  to)  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  slip 
these  over  the  pipe,  and  nail  to  supports  or 
rafters.  Tie  a  rope  around  the  blocks  so  it 
won't  slip,  and  fasten  a  small  hook  to  lower 
end.  Make  two  pieces  the  width  of  rack  or 
a  little  longer.  Put  a  hook  on  both  ends  to 
hook  under  the  sides  of  the  rack.  I  made 
mine  out  of  iron  rods,  but  chain  will  do. 
Hook  the  rope  to  rings  in  center,  and  turn 
the  crank.  It  will  not  slip,  and  will  stay 
any  height,  as  the  worm  gear  on  winder 
holds  it  solid.  W.  E.  Bauer. 


Wheelbarrow  and  Handcart 

THIS  side-view 
i  1 1  u  s  trati  on 
makes  plain  the 
construction  of  a 
combinat  i  on 
wheelbarrow  and 
handcart  which  is  easier  to  load  and  unload 
and  which  holds  more  than  the  ordinary 


Elasily  Made  Device 

HAVING  used  many  devices 
for  hanging  up  hogs  at 
butchering  time  with  more 
or  less  success.  I  would  ad- 
vise those  of  like  experi- 
ences to  try  this  plan,  which 
I  have  found  the  simplest 
and  easiest. 

Take  two  pieces  of  two- 
by-three-inch  scantling  seven 
feet  long,  and  make  a  ladder 
by  nailing  on  five  three-by- 
one-inch  strips  twenty-eight 
inches  long.  Let  the  first 
strip  come  sixteen  inches 
from  the  end.  Now  you 
have  a  ladder  seven  feet 
long  and  twenty-eight  inches 
wide.  Saw  a  notch  in  the 
ends  of  the  two-by-three 
pieces  for  the  gambrel  to 
rest  in.  When  the  hog  is 
ready  to  hang  up,  place  the 
ladder  on  the  platform  and 
roll  the  hog  onto  the  ladder, 
belly  down.  Place  the  ends 
of  the  gambrel  in  the 
notches  of  the  ladder.  By  taking  hold  of  the 
sides  of  the  ladder,  carry  the  hog  to  where 
you  want  to  hang  it. 

Place  the  head  end  of  the  ladder  on 
the  ground,  tip  up  the  back  end,  fasten 
the    gambrel,    and    take    out    the  ladder. 


Step-Saving  Schemes 


"Make  your  head  save  your  legs  !"  This  is  the  rule  of  the  good  "chore-boy" — the 
brainy  fellow  who  always  has  his  work  planned  so  as  to  do  something  "going  and 
coming."  When  he  carries  out  a  pan  of  ashes,  he  brings  in  an  armful  of  wood. 
When  he  hauls  out  a  load  of  manure,  he  draws  off  a  load  of  stone.  He  tries  always 
to  kill  two  birds  with  every  stone  he  throws. 

The  woman  who  saves  steps  is  the  one  who  can  sit  down  once  in  a  while  to  rest. 
She  never  crosses  the  room  without  making  the  journey  count.  When  she  goes  up- 
stairs, she  takes  up  something  that  needs  to  go,  and  she  uses  the  downward  trip  to 
push  the  work  along. 

The  farm  planned  along  such  lines  is  an  easy  farm  on  which  to  work.  The  barns 
are  "handy."    So  is  the  house.    Those  who  so  plan  "make  their  heads  save  their  legs." 

This  is  real  headwork.  We  have  had  some  of  it  in  this  shop,  but  not  enough. 
Let's  have  more  "step-savers."  Send  in  the  other  knacks  and  kinks,  but  all  ye  people, 
men,  women,  girls  and  boys,  who  have  used  schemes  for  making  brains  save  feet,  get 
into  the  columns  and  tell  us  about  it.  If  it  can  be  illustrated,  send  a  diagram  or 
drawing.    If  it  can't,  or  if  you  can't  draw,  send  it,  anyhow. 

A  lot  of  people  have  got  nice,  crisp  five-dollar  bills  out  of  this  column — and 
helped  their  fellow  men  and  fellow  women,  too.  There's  a  "V"  for  you  if  you  have 
any  of  the  best  three  ideas.  Anyhow,  there's  pay  in  space  rates  and  in  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good.    Come  on  with  your  •  step-savers ! 


wheelbarrow.  Secure  two  old  wheels  from 
a  cultivator,  planter  or  any  discarded  farm 
or  garden  implement,  and  make  for  them  an 
axle  of  a  round  pole,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
or,  better,  a  two-by-two-inch  piece  of  stout 
scantling ;  round  down  ends  of  axle,  and  put 
on  iron  thimbles,  or  leave  square,  and  use 
iron  gudgeons  of  some  sort.  Mortise  two 
pieces  of  scantling  or  poles  across  axle  near 
wheels ;  nail  crosspieces  on  these  in  front 
and  rear  of  wheels.  Put  on  a  floor  of  old 
barrel-staves,  of  sound  material,  supporting 
staves  on  front  and  rear  crosspieces.  Use 
two  old  plow  or  cultivator  handles,  bracing 
them  by  the  legs  of  cart  as  shown ;  the  pitch 
of  the  handles  may  be  made  to  suit  operator 
and  height  of  wheels.  Very  heavy  material 
need  not  be  used  to  make  this  cart,  just  so  it 
is  sound  and  the  parts  carefully  put 
together,  J.  G.  Allshouse. 


When  you  come  to  take  the  hog  down, 
this  is  just  as  handy.  Place  the  end  of  the 
ladder  up  under  the  ends  of  the  gambrel  and 
tip  up  enough  to  unfasten  easily.  Carry  the 
hog  away  on  the  ladder.  Two  men  can 
handle  a  four-hundred-pound  hog  in  this 
way.  E.  H.  Fox. 


Hog-Chute  on  Wheels 

THE  sketch  shows  a  handy  hog-chute  on 
wheels  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years.  The  uprights  are  of  two-by-fours, 
five  feet  high  for  upper  en^  and  four  feet 
high  for  lower  end.  The  five-foot  ones  are 
placed  one  and  one-half  feet  from  end  of 
chute,  and  the  four-foot  ones  are  placed  three 
feet  from  end.  The  floor  is  one-inch  oak 
lumber  two  and  one-half  feet  wide  inside, 
and  is  nailed  on  two-by-fours,  which  are 


The  Short  Oats  Saved 

As  THE  reel  of 
the  binder 
would  not  run  low 
enough  to  take  the 
short  oats  off  the 
guards,  I  made  small  brushes  of  the  tops  of 
a  common  shrub  in  southern  Missouri, 
fastened  -them  to  the  reel  with  fine  wire, 
placing  half  the  brush  on  each  side,  and 
bringing  it  together  at  both  edges  of  the 
board,  and  wrapping  firmly.  I  let  the  wire 
extend  from  one  brush  to  another  and  to  a 
nail  in  each  end  to  hold  all  in  place.  I  put 
them  on  three  of  the  reel  boards,  alternately, 
and  it  did  the  work.  I  have  never  used  any- 
thing more  satisfactory.       J.  R.  Clayton. 


A  Dry  Cellar 


OUR  cellar  walls  are 
made  of  rough 
stones ;  boulders  laid 
in  common  mortar.  A 
good  drain  runs 
around  the  outside  of 
the  wall.  When  the 
concrete  floor  was 
made,  a  gutter  was 
made  around  the  in- 
side cellar  wall.  This 
gutter  will  keep  the 

cellar  dry,  and  keeps-«the  water  from  run- 
ning over  the  floor,  if  any  water  should 
happen  to  get  into  the  cellar. 

George  Bond. 


spiked  to  the  uprights  two  feet  six  inches 
from  bottom  of  uprights  to  floor  at  upper 
end,  and  at  lower  end  fourteen  inches  from 
bottom  of  uprights  to  floor.  One-inch  boards 
are  nailed  underneath  the  two-by-four  where 
the  floor  is  on.  Cleats  are  nailed  on  floor 
to  keep  hogs  from  slipping.  The  wheels  are 
from  an  old  corn-planter,  and  the  axle  is 
from  an  old  cultivator  arch.  The  arch  is 
fastened  under  the  floor  with  wire.  This 
hog-chute  can  be  handled  easily  by  taking 
hold  of  upper  end.  You  can  shove  it  wher- 
ever you  want  it,  and  if  it  is  any  distance, 
just  hook  it  behind  a  wagon,  and  it  will 
come  along.  John  D.  Walter. 


Headwork  Winners 

October  25.  1911 
Care  of  Pctint-Brushes     .    .    H.  C.  Closson 
Water-Proof  Canvas     .    .    C.  'W.  Ranslow 
Gate-Latch  That  Will  Hold    .   J.  W.  Griflfin 


Make  somebody 
happy  with  a 

KODAK 

There  are  Kodaks  to  fit  most 
pockets  at  prices  to  fit  all  purses. 

And  there's  no  time  when  the 
possession  of  one  is  more  appre- 
ciated than  on  the  kome  day — 
Christmas.  The  children  with 
their  tree  and  toys,  and  the  big 
folks,  grown  young  again  in  the 
children's  merriment,  offer  end- 
less opportunities  for  the 
Kodaker. 

Photography  is  both  simple  and 
inexpensive  now;  Kodak  has  made  it 
so.  Kodak  cameras  from  $5.00  up, 
and  the  Brownie  cameras  (They 
work  like  Kodaks)  from  $1.00  to 
$12.00,  ofier  a  wide  variety.  Even 
the  little  dollar  Brownie  makes  good 
pictures  and  is  so  simple  that  a 
kindergarten  child  can  work  it.  The 
g2.oo  and  $3.00  Brownies  are  practical 
little  cameras,  while  in  the  Kodaks 
themselves,  one  may  find  that 
efficiency  which  comes  in  a  perfectly 
equipped  factory,  where  hoiiest  work- 
manship has  become  a  habit. 

Put  "Kodak"  on  that  Christmas 
List.  To  decide  on  which  Kodak  or 
Brownie,  write  us  for  catalogue,  or 
examine  them  at  your  dealers. 

EASTMAN  KODAlt  CO., 
382  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  HORSE 

strained  and  crippled  from  slip- 
ping and  falling,  or  do  yon  want 
one soundj capable  and  fearless? 

That  may  seem  like  a  foolish 
question,  bat  it  is  not  more  fool- 
ish than  for  you  to  bay  cheap, 
worthless  horseshoe  calks  when 
yoa  know 

Red  Tip  Car ks 

are  the  best.  If  you  want  to 
protect  your  horse  against  acci- 
dents consequent  to  icy  streets 
and  roads  get  a  RELIABLE  calk  that  will  wear  sharp  and 
wiU  not  break  or  dj-op  out  of  the  shoe.  That  is  the  RED 
TIP.  The  only  genuine  Neverslip  Calk  has  a  RED  TIP  to 
guard  you  against  inferior  imitations. 
Send  to-day  for  Booklet  Q  telling  all  about  them. 

NeversBip  Manufacturing  Company 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TRAXIC  nAWV 


SEE 

THAT  SHITTIE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  A-wl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Mates  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parte,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Keg.  price  SI. 00. 
Complete  sample  with  I  larg'e,  S  small,  I  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  (SOc.,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  It 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
yoa  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  103O    DAYTON.  O. 


Maple  Sugar  Makers 

Our  shallow  boiling  system  is  fast — interchange- 
able pans,  easy  to  handle,  fuel  saving.  Best 
for  Maple,  Sorghum,  Cider  and  Fruit  Jellies. 

CHAMPION 
EVAPORATORS 

the"  only  kind  made  of  best  imported  tin- 
cost  less  than 
others.  Send 
for  catalogue. 
OHAMPIOH 

EVAFOEAIOR  CO.    ^^IbkMSL  '     How  Man; 

^  ^-•son.  Ohio.  Trees  Do  You  Tap? 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


|l  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
1  cess  than  any  man  living.I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
lestherd  in  the  U.  S.  Every  one  an  early  develoi>er, 
I  ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  I  want  to 
■  place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
Iherd.Write  for  my  plan.  "How  toMakeMoney  from 
IHogs."       G.  S.  BENJAMIN.  Basoiiic  BHg.,  Partlainl,  Mich. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  December  9,  191 1 


Merry  Christmas!  Here  is  Big  Ben. 
May  he  wish  you  many  of  them! 


Don't  waste  a  minute  of  this 
merry  day.  Have  the  presents 
ready  Christmas  eve.  Hang  each 
stocking  up.  Arrange  the  pres- 
ents that  won't  go  inside  in  little 
piles  around  each  stocking. 

Then,  when  all  have  gone  to 
sleep,  sneak  into  each  bedroom 
a  jolly-faced  Big  Ben. 

He'll  ring  the  merriest  Christ- 
mas bell  you  have  ever  heard  and 
get  the  family  down  to  see  the  pres- 
ents bright  and  early  so  the  whole 
day  will  be  yours  to  fully  enjoy. 

Big  Ben  is  a  gift  worth  the  giv- 
ing, for  he  is  a  clock  that  lasts  and 
serves  you  daily  year  after  year. 

He  is  not  merely  an  alarm  clock 
— he's  an  efficient  timepiece — to 


get  you  up  or  to  tell  the  time  all 
day — a  clock  for  bedroom,  parlor, 
librarj'  or  hall. 

Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches  tall. 
He's  massive,  well  poised,  triple 
plated.  His  face  is  frank,  open, 
easy  to  read — his  keys  large, 
strong,  easy  to  wind. 

He  calls  you  every  day  at  any 
time  you  say,  steadily  for  ten 
minutes,  or  at  repeated  intervals 
for  fifteen. 

He  is  sold  by  jewelers  only— the 
price  is  $2.50  anywhere. 

If  you  cannot  find  him  at  your 
jeweler's,  a  money  order  sent  to  his 
designers,  Westclox,  La  Salle, 
Illinois,  will  bring  him  to  you 
express  charges  paid. 


DoYouWanttoBeWell  Dressed? 


IF  YOU  DO,  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
it  is  to  use  Woman's  Home  Companion 
patterns  in  making'  your  clothes.  Aside 
from  being  inexpensive,  easy-to-use  pat- 
terns, they  are  the  sort  of  patterns  that  give 
a  distinct  air  of  smartness  and  up-to-date- 
ness to  the  garments  cut  from  them. 


They  can  be  quickly  delivered  to  you  if  you  will  only  send  your  order  to 
the  Pattern  Depot  nearest  your  home.  The  patterns  cost  ten  cents,  and  the 
pattern  depots  are:  Pattern  Depairtmeiit,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538  California  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Educational  Trains 

now  bring  the  facts  from  the  Experiment  Station  direct 
to  the  Farmer. 

The  Experiment  Station  men  are  anxious  to  discuss  the  questions  of  most  value 
to  the  people  along  the  routes.  Ask  them  to  bring  along  an  exhibit  of  fertilizer 
materials  and  to  tell  you  how  to  get  the  most  plant-food  for  your  money. 

Recently  one  train  gave  demonstrations  of  actual  fertilizer  mixing.  Soon  many 
will  do  so.  Take  your  fertilizer  dealer  to  these  trains.  Ask  him  to  sell  Potash 
Salts  and  brands  containing  six  to  ten  per  cent.  Potash. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free,  pamphlets  prepared  by  the  best  practical 
authorities  on  fertilizers  for  various  crops  and  soils.  Write  today,  mentioning 
crops  and  soils  that  you  wish  to  improve. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

Continental  Bnildlnif,  Baltimore  Monadnock  Block.  Chlcaiio 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Crops  and  Soils 


Soy-Beans 


1HAVE  tried  soy-beans  in  a  small  way 
several  times.  While  I  usually  got  a 
fair  growth,  an  examination  of  the  roots 
showed  very  few  nodules  upon  them.  Several 
years  ago  I  tried  soy-bean  bacteria  culture 
furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  with  no  better  results,  so  I  had 
about  decided  that  this  crop  would  not 
develop  nodules  in  my  soil.  However,  I 
decided  to  try  it  again,  so  I  procured  some 
seed  of  an  early  yellow  soy-bean  and  also  of 
a  later  yellow  variety  from  T.  W.  Wood  and 
Sons,  and  requested  that  they  inoculate  the 
seed.  Instead  of  inoculating  the  seed,  they 
recommended  that  I  manure  the  soil  well,  so 
about  June  1st  I  broadcasted  stable  manure 
over  'my  ground  where  I  had  selected  to 
plant  soy-beans,  plowed  it,  then  I  broad- 
casted acid  phosphate  at  rate  of  about  four 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  over  the  ground, 
and  harrowed  it  in.  The  soy-beans  were 
planted  in  drills,  and  in  spite  of  the  extremely 
dry  season  made  fair  growth.  The  plants 
bore  very  full  of  well-filled  pods,  and  to  my 
surprise  the  roots  were  very  well  covered 
with  nodules.  The  soil  was  not  very  fertile 
before  the  manuring.  The  nodules  were  verj' 
large,  almost  as  large  as  full-grown  soy-bean 
seed. 

I  am  saving  seed  and  will  try  them  again 
next  year.  A.  J.  Legg. 


What  About  Arkansas? 

Some  Comments  by  a  Farm-Management 
Authority 

A READER  of  Farm  and  Fireside  near 
Gotebo,  Oklahoma,  seeks  information 
about  government  land  in  Arkansas.  Here 
are  some  of  the  specific  questions  asked : 
"Can  a  man  clear  land  easier  than  twenty  or 
thirtj'  years  ago  ?  Will  goats  help  in  clear- 
ing land  ?  How  do  stump-pullers  work, 
and  will  I  need  heavy  teams  to  operate 
them?" 

The  work  and  expense  of  clearing  land 
varies  so  much  with  the  amount  and  size  of 
the  timber  that  it  is  difiicult  for  one  to  give 
definite  advice.  Undoubtedly  one  can  clear 
land  easier  to-day  than  did  our  forefathers, 
but  the  methods  to  pursue  will  depend  upon 
local  conditions. 

If  there  is  considerable  underbrush,  goats 
may  be  used  to  advantage,  but,  unless  a 
man  is  experienced  in  handling  goats,  it 
may  be  difficult  for  him  to  buy  a  sufficient 
number  to  clear  any  sized  area,  and  then 
handle  them  so  as  to  realize  a  profit,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  to  keep  them  only  a  short  time. 
Goats  will  require  a  five  to  six  foot  woven- 
wire  fence  to  hold  them,  and  even  then  he 
should  have  the  posts  and  braces  on  the  out- 
side, to  keep  them  from  climbing  the  fence. 

If  stumps  can  be  left  three  or  four  years 
and  allowed  to  decay,  the  problem  of  their 
removal  will  be  much  simplified.  During 
this  time  the  land  can  be  used  for  pasture. 
If  the  stumps  are  very  large,  it  will  probably 
be  necessar}'  to  dynamite  them.  Moderate- 
sized  stumps  can  be  handled  with  a  stump- 
pulling  machine.  Usually  there  is  sufficient 
leverage,  so  that  one  good  team  will  handle 
the  machine. 

Since  our  correspondent  is  limited  in 
capital  and  is  going  into  a  new  country, 
under  new  conditions,  would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  working  out  for  a  year,  either  for  wages 
or  as  a  tenant,  before  purchasing  land? 

This  will  give  him  time  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  new  conditions,  see  how  the 
progressive  farmers  in  that  community  are 
handling  tkeir  land,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
j'ear  will  have  valuable  experience  that  has 
cost  him  but  little.  .During  this  year  he 
will  also  have  time  to  investigate  a  number 
of  farms  that  may  be  for  sale  and  choose  one 
that  will  meet  his  needs  more  economically 
than  by  buying  at  once  upon  the  glittering 
representation  of  real-estate  men. 

D.  H.  Otis. 


Leave  the  stumps  on  cabbage  for  storage, 
hanging  a  few  of  them  head  downward  in 
the  root-cellar,  where  they  will  keep  nicely 
and  be  much  handier  for  the  cook  than  if 
buried  in  a  pit. 


New  Land  on  Old  Farms 

Horace  Greeley's  advice  to  young  men  of 
his  time,  "Go  West,"  was  good  advice ; 
a  great  benefit  to  the  young  men  and  to  the 
West.  But  that  was  many  years  ago.  The 
eminent  journalist  and  theoretical  farmer  has 
passed  on.  Many  of  the  young  men  are  now 
old.  Some  of  them  have  come  back  East  and 
have  found  conditions  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  western  life. 

Many  of  the  cultivators  of  the  so-called 
"played  out"  New  England  farms  have  dis- 
covered mines  of  wealth  which  until  recently 
have  been  unworked,  undeveloped.  The  old- 
time  farmers  plowed  their  sandy  hillsides, 
using  what  manure  there  was  made  on  the 
farms,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  little  corn 


and  hay.  They  kept  a  pig  or  two,  a  horse 
and  two  or  three  cows.  They  raised  little 
or  nothing  to  sell,  and  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  pay  their  taxes.  To-day,  the  farmers  are 
letting  their  hills  grow  up  to  pines  and 
birches,  or  else  are  raising  corn  for  ensilage, 
and  are  draining  their  swamps. 

The  accumulation  of  countless  ages  is  now 
being  drawn  upon  for  rich  plant-food.  Such 
land,  loosened  up  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
sweetened,  is  wonderfully  productive.  Straw- 
berries, cranberries,  onions  and,  in  fact,  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  raised 
on  well-drained  muck  land,  well  limed  and 
cared  for.  Thousands  of  acres  of  such 
soil  are  paying  big  dividends.  It  is  virgin 
soil,  and  is  simply  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
be  fruitful.  Wm.  F.  Henderson. 


Why  Did  the  "Drought  Hurt? 

[continued  from  page  4] 
other  after-work  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
benefit  from  rain  and  snow,  freezing  and 
thawing.     This,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  the  regular  dry-farming  country. 

Now  to  get  the  biggest  dividends  on  the 
deep  J,  plowing  it  is  advisable  to  plant  such 
crops  as  demand  a  very  deep,  mellow  seed-bed- 
Chief  among  these  are  potatoes  and  sugar- 
beets.  If  a  field  is  to  be  deeply  plowed  only 
once  everj'  three  years,  the  rotation  should 
be  something  like  this  :  Potatoes,  beets  or 
other  root  crops.  For  the  second  year,  com 
or  cane  or  other  cultivated  crops  would  be 
preferable.  Small  grains,  flax  and  g^ass 
demand  a  firm  but  mellow  seed-bed  and 
would  be  good  crops  for  the  third  year. 
However,  if  the  order  were  reversed,  the 
results  might  indicate  that  deep  plowing  was 
a  mistake. 

Therefore,  if  deep  plowing  has  not  proved 
successful  in  your  community,  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  failure,  but  find  out  how,  when  and 
where  the  deep  plowing  was  done,  how  the 
land  was  prepared  for  crops,  what  crops 
were  planted  and  how  they  were  afterward 
tended.  A  conscientious  study  of  these 
things  will  undoubtedly  disclose  something 
radically  wrong.  One  of  these  days,  how 
to  tell  about  preparing  the  deep-plowed 
ground  for  a  crop  and  how  to  tend  it  after 
it  is  planted  so  as  to  make  a  good  crop  in 
spite  of  drought,  or  make  a  bumper  crop  if 
that  bogy  drought  begins  to  look  like  the 
weather  did  in  the  days  of  Noah,  will  be  a 
knowledge  much  to  be  desired. 


A  Phosphate-Potash  Fertilizer 

¥  AM  asked  how  to  mix  a  fertilizer  that  will 
*  analyze  eight  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid, 
four  per  cent,  potash  and  no  nitrogen. 

Mix  six  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
that  carries  sixteen  per  cent,  available  phos- 
phoric acid  with  one  hundred  pounds  muriate 
of  potash  that  carries  forty-eight  per  cent, 
potash  (on  a  large  scale,  six  tons  of  the  acid 
phosphate  with  one  ton  of  the  muriate). 
This  will  give  the  ratio  of  eight  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  to  four  per  cent,  of  potash 
as  required. 

In  order  to  make  the  application  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  mix  six  hundred 
pounds  of  sifted  dry  earth  "filler"  with  each 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
mixture,  or  else  reduce  the  quantity  of  the 
application  without  using  any  filler. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


The  Cost 

Who  pays  for  the  adver- 
tising, is  a  question  fre- 
quently asked. 

You  do — and  you  don't. 
Of  course,  all  costs  con- 
nected with  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  goods  is 
borne  by  the  consumer. 
If  the  expense  of  manu- 
facturing articles  in  small 
quantities  necessitates 
selling  them  at,  say,  thirty 
cents  each,  the  consumer 
must  pay  that  price.  But, 
if  by  advertising  the  goods 
extensively  so  they  can  be 
made  and  sold  in  large 
quantities  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  the  consumer 
profits  by  five  cents  on 
each  purchase. 

Therein  is  where  you 
don't  pay  the  advertising 
bills,  this  is  what  occurs 
in  well-advertised  goods. 


THE  President  of  the  United  States  is  widely 
regarded  as  rather  the  most  important  person 
here.  Maybe  that  is  just  a  state  of  mind  into 
which  we  jolly  ourselves  because  we  all  have  something 
to  do  with  making  him  president.  Perhaps  J.  P. 
Morgan  or  John  D.  Rockefeller  or  Seth  Low  or  Lew 
Shank  is  the  most  important  person  in  fact,  but  we 
rather  cling  to  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  President. 
William  Howard  Taft  therefore  has  all  comers  dis- 
tanced at  this  time. 

When  we  first  elected  presidents  in  this  country,  we 
didn't  elect  them  at  all.  Odd?  Yes,  a  bit;  but  there 
are  a  few  people  still  living  who  can  remember  when 
the  electoral  college  was  taken  seriously,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  commissioned  by  the  people  to  elect  the 
president.  It  never  really  assumed  to  do  that.  Still,  it 
is  worth  vvhile  to  remember  this : 

Who  Will  Be  President? 

IF  THE  Democrats  next  year  should  nominate  for 
president  Judson  Harmon  ; 

And  if  the  Republicans  should  nominate  Mr.  Taft; 
And  if  the  Socialists  should  nominate  Eugene  V. 
Debs; 

And  if  the  Prohibitionists  and  Suffragists  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  should  nominate  whoever  they  pleased; 

And  if  then  the  electors  in  the  electoral  college  should 
cast  a  majority  of  their  votes  for  Lew  Shank — 

Why,  Lew  would  be  president,  and  there  would  be 
no  stopping  it.  We  could  appeal  to  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  powers  of  daylight  and  dark- 
ness till  we  were  hoarse,  and  they  couldn't  do  a  thing 
for  us.  The  electoral  college  is  entitled  to  elect  the 
president;  nobody  ever  suggested  another  arrangement; 
nobody  has  proposed  to  amend  the  constitution ;  the 
deal  stands  just  as  the  revered  fathers  fixed  it,  and  the 
electors  can  start  something  any  time  they  like. 

With  telephone-poles  so  handy  as  they  are  nowadays, 
and  with  the  cordage  trust  still  leaving  rope  within  the 
means  of  the  very  rich,  it  isn't  likely  the  electors  will 
try  such  a  thing.  But  still  they  could  do  it,  and  get 
past  with  it  unless  we  wanted  a  revolution. 

The  fathers,  bless  'em,  couldn't  get  over  the  feeling 
that  a  president  was  going  to  be  a  king  for  four  years. ' 
They  just  couldn't  bring  themselves  to  realize  that  the 
plain  folks  were  good  enough  and  wise  enough  to  vote 
for  him.  So  they  provided  for  the  electoral  college, 
with  the  impression  that  the  presidential  office  would 
be  a  bit  more  sacred,  a  trifle  more  aloof  from  the  com- 
mon touch,  if  a  special  aristocracy  were  created  to 
choose  the  president.  It  was  an  inheritance  from  the 
"good  old  days" — which  weren't  at  all  good — when  the 
nobles  used  to  get  together  and  choose  a  king  in  case 
the  processes  of  propagation  in  the  royal  household 
hadn't  produced  one. 

But,  pshaw !  It  wasn't  worth  while  to  attempt  hitch- 
ing such  a  relic  of  monarchism  on  a  people  that  had 
started  out  to  be  democratic.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  never  did  stand  for  having  the  electors  choose 
a  president.  They  left  the  electors  there,  and  took  the 
power  away  from  them.  To-day  they  are  merely  the 
sign  and  guarantee  of  the  intent  that  the  states  shall 
vote  for  president  in  proportion  to  their  representation 
in  Congress. 

The  people  don't  want  an  electoral  college  to  stand 
between  them  and  their  pres'ident.  And  it  doesn't, 
either. 

Is  He  the  People's  President? 

To  THIS  point,  the  job  of  making  the  president  a  real 
people's  president  has  been  handled  handsomely. 
But  after  they  got  the  electoral  college  duly  hamstrvmg, 
the  people  lost  interest.  As  a  result,  a  new  institution 
has  arisen,  which  was  never  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  is  not  in  any  wise  recognized  in  law,  or 
known  in  any  other  first-class  country,  that  practically 
gets  betvi^een  the  people  and  the  making  of  their 
president.    This  is  the  national  political  convention. 

You  may  say  that  the  national  convention  represents 
the  voters  of  the  party;  but  does  it?  If  the  convention 
of  1880  represented  the  voters  of  the  Republican  party, 
somebody  ought  to  have  been  able  to  guess  in  advance 
that  James  A.  Garfield  would  be  nominated.  The  fact 
is  that  not  one  delegate  had  been  sent  there  to  vote  for 
Garfield,  yet  he  was  nominated.  In  1888,  by  the  same 
token,  if  the  Republican  national  convention  was  rep- 
resenting the  people,  somebody  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  guess  that  Benjamin  Harrison  would  be  nom- 


The  Farmers'  President 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

inated.  But  the  man  who  to-day  will  seriously  claim 
that  he  knew  Harrison  would  be  nominated,  would 
make  a  bad  case  before  a  lunacy  commission.  Same 
in  1896  with-  the  Democratic  convention ;  the  only  man 
who  suspected,  in  advance,  that  Bryan  would  be  the 
nominee  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Bryan.  There  is 
authenticated  record  that  Mr.  Bryan  confided  to  some 
friends,  while  he  was  reporting  the  Republican  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  a  few  days  before  the  Democratic 
convention  met  in  Chicago,  that  he  expected  to  be 
nominated  for  president !  The  iriends  to  whom  he 
made  the  confession  regarded  him  as  mildly  crazy,  and 
when  they  tell  about  it  in  these  later  years  they  are 
commonly  looked  upon  as  unmitigated  liars.  But  I 
guess  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan,  loaded  with  that 
"crown  of  thorns"  speech  and  inspired  with  a  convic- 
tion that  he  understood  the  psychology  of  the  Demo- 
cratic gathering,  actually  did  foresee  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  serious  factor  in  the  convention  that  made  him 
its  nominee.  These  instances  are  merely  by  way  of 
showing  that,  while  the  people  have  taken  the  president- 
electing  job  out  of  the  hands  of  the  electoral  college, 
they  have  given  up  the  president-nominating  function  to 
the  national  conventions. 

The  national  convention  represents,  not  the  people  of 
the  states,  but  the  political  organizations.  It  is  sent 
to  vote  for  the  nominee  whom  the  managers  and 
manipulators  for  the  dominant  faction  want  supported. 
There  are  endless  devices  for  getting  delegations  to 
vote  for  one  man,  on  pretext  that  they  will  be  for 
another.  The  "favorite  son"  dodge  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  these.  Broadly  speaking,  eastern  states  com- 
monly don't  know  for  whom  their  delegations  are 
going  to  vote  at  the  show-down ;  it  isn't  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  business  of  the  people  to  bother  about 
such  things.  The  people  are  expected  to  vote  for  the 
nominee  the  convention  graciously  gives  them.  That  is 
about  all  for  them. 

The  Big  Job 

BUT  is  it  enough?  The  people  nowadays  nominate 
their  candidates  for  other  offices,  in  most  states,  by 
direct  primaries.  Why  not  for  president  as  well?  If 
the  presidency  is  oUr  biggest,  most  important  office ; 
if  it  is  so  important  to  the  people  that  they  have 
abrogated  the  constitutional  power  of  the  electors  to 
choose  the  president ;  then  why  do  the  people  not  claim 
the  power  to  nominate  their  presidents,  as  they  nom- 
inate their  c'bngressmen  and  senators  and  governors 
and  coroners  and  county  treasurers,  by  direct  primary? 

When  you  put  it  that  way,  it's  rather  hard  to  explain, 
isn't  it  ?  One  answer  would  be  that  the  people  aren't 
smart  enough  to  nominate  for  such  a  big  office;  they 
must  turn  over  that  supreme  function  to  somebody 
else.  Maybe  that's  so,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  run  for 
president  on  the  platform  that  "the  people  aren't  smart 
enough  to  elect  a  president." 

Another  answer  is  that  the  national  convention  has 
been  doing  this  business  so  long  that  it  has  become 
accepted  as  proper,  and  it  would  work  on  people's 
nerves  to  try  to  change  the  method.  That  was  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  as  subjects 
of  George  III.,  but  it  didn't  carry  the  country  in  the 
1776  campaign. 

After  submitting  this  question  to  various  people  who 
couldn't  produce  an  answer  that  was  real  fillin',  I  have 
decided  for  myself  that  there  isn't  any  reason  why 
presidents  should  not  be  designated  by  popular  expres- 
sion of  the  people.  When  a  delegate  goes  to  a  national 
convention,  he  ought  to  be  for  somebody  in  particular ; 
if  that  somebody  can't  be  nominated,  he  ought  to  know 
whom  his  people  prefer  as  second  choice.  He  ought  to 
be  representing  his  constituency,  not  his  own  interest 
in  the  job  of  internal  revenue  collector  or  postmaster. 

By  the  way,  wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  1908, 
say,  are  to-day  holding  government  offices  ?  I  think 
I'll  try  to  get  a  census  of  'em  made.  It  would  be  about 
the  best  summary  of  this  whole  case  possible. 

That's  a  digression.  The  present  fact  is  that  people 
in  many  states  are  asking  themselves  why  they  should 
not  nominate  their  own  candidates  for  president.  In 
several  states  they  have  passed  laws  to  provide  for 


presidential-preference  primaries;  that  is,  primaries  ir 
which  the  voter  will  choose  his  delegates  as  to-day  h( 
nominates  his  candidate  for  county  attorney,  and  alsc 
instruct  the  delegates  for  whom  they  shall  vote  for 
president. 

Only  five  states  have,  to  date,  such  laws.  They  are 
Oregon,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  New 
Jersey.  In  detail,  the  laws  are  not  uniform,  of  course 
but  in  general  they  look  to  a  primary  election  of  dele- 
gates, and  instruction  of  the  delegate  as  to  his  choice 
for  president. 

In  addition,  South  Dakota  has  a  plan  of  electing 
national  delegates  in  the  primary.  The  scheme  is  such 
that  the  voter  can  vote  for  the  entire  ticket  of  dele- 
gates at  once,  and  indicate  the  name  of  the  presidential 
candidate  he  wants  them  to  sirpport ;  and  the  delegates 
are  presumed  to  heed  the  instruction  given  by  the  plu- 
rality of  voters.  That  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  the 
regular  legalized  presidential  primary. 

California  Progressives 

California's  progressive  legislature  will  shortly  be 
called  in  session  by  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  to 
enact  "a  presidential  primary  law  for  that  state.  John- 
son is  a  La  Follette-for-president  shoiiter,  and  the 
present  controlling  forces  in  California  are  for  La 
Fdllette.  In  addition,  these  California  progressives 
have  already  authority  to  select  a  delegation  to  the 
national  convention,  through  a  state  convention  that 
was  elected  in  1910.  If  that  convention  meets  again 
and  selects  delegates,  they  will  all  be  for  La  Follette. 

But  the  La  Follette  people  in  California  are  good 
sports.  They  have  the  state's  delegation  cinched,  ribbed 
up  and  copper-riveted.  But,  they  say.  it  isn't  fair  to 
make  the  people  stand  for  a  choice  made  in  1910.  They 
might  want  to  change  their  minds.  So  the  La  Follette 
people  themselves  propose  to  enact  a  presidential  pri- 
mary law  and  hold  a  primary  under  it,  just  to  show 
how  fair  they  can  be,  and  how  confident  they  are  of 
their  hold  on  the  state. 

In  Kansas  and  Michigan  agitation  is  afoot  for  special 
sessions  of  the  legislature  to  enact  presidential  primary 
acts.  Governor  Osborn  of  Michigan  has  declared  for 
the  plan,  and  it  is  expected  a  session  will  be  held  in 
that  state  and  such  a  law  passed. 

In  Massachusetts  Governor  Foss,  just  recently 
reelected,  is  drafting  a  presidential  primary  act,  with 
a  lot  of  good  non-partisan,  or  bi-partisan  assistance, 
and  this  will  be  sent  to  the  legislature  whicJi  meets 
in  January  with  an  urgent  demand  that  something  of 
the  sort  be  passed.  It  is  reported  from  Massachusetts 
that  there  is  a  very  fair  chance  of  such  a  measure 
passing.  In  that  case  the  delegations  to  both  national 
conventions  will  be  selected  under  this  plan.  The 
La  Follette  people  insist  that  they  will  split  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Wilson  crowd  say  they  will  get  the  big 
end  of  the  state's  delegation  to  their  convention,  if  the 
popular  primary  plan  goes. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota  Republicans  are  demanding  that, 
as  their  legislatures  will  not  meet  this  winter,  their  state 
committees  ought  to  get  together  and  adopt  resolutions 
providing  for  such  primaries,  in  unofficial  fashion. 
That  would  make  the  primary  the  party  law,  but  not 
the  state  law.  The  same  agitation  is  pressing  in  other 
states.  In  the  South  some  of  the  states  which  have  not 
heretofore  provided  for  primaries  on  the  presidency, 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Administration  Viewpoint 

IN  Montana  the  governor  recently  declared  that  he 
would  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
such  a  law,  provided  he  could  be  assured  in  advance 
that  there  vvere  votes  enough  to  carry  it.  He  didn't 
want  to  involve  the  expense  without  assurance  of 
results.  Last  winter  such  an  act  passed  the  lower 
house  with  a  comfortable  majority,  but  failed  in  the 
upper.    Four  more  votes  were  needed  to  pass  it. 

Out  in  Washington  the  sentiment  for  a  presidential 
primary  law  is  overwhelming. 

The  administration  forces,  however,  are  showing  no 
disposition  to  accept.  Their  position,  of  course,  is  that 
they  feel  secure  in  getting  the  nomination  under  the 
present  plan,  and  they  can't  see  why  they  should  change 
the  rules  and  play  the  game  the  other  fellow's  way. 
That  is  quite  the  way  of  politics. 

But  I  ween,  however,  that  the  presidential  nominees 
of  1912  will  be  the  last  ones  who  will  be  nom- 
inated by  any  other  than  the  presidential-primary  plan. 
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Last-Minute  Chri  stmas  Gifts 

With  Helpful  Suggestions  for  the  Busy  Woman 

By  Evaline  Holbrook 


This  bag  costs  about  seventy-five 
cents  and  can  be  made  in  two  hours 


For  the  new  baby  is  this  cap  made 
of  half  a  yard  of  wide  embroidery 


JUST  before  Christmas  those 
of  us  with  whom  cash  and 
time  are  not  plentiful  are 
apt  to  bemoan  our  inability  to 
show  our  affection  for  our 
friends  in  a  substantial  way, 
entirely  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  neat  needlewoman,  with 
artistic  appreciation,  can  de- 
velop, at  little  expense  of  either 
time  or  money,  gifts  that  would 
be  costly  indeed  if  bought  in  the 
shops.  It  was  with  the  needs  of 
busy  women  in  mind  that  the 
various  articles  on  this  page 
were  prepared.  Here  are  gifts 
suitable  for  the  young  and  old 
of  both  sexes,  and  not  only  suit- 
able, but  beautiful  and  costly  in 
appearance. 

In  making  a  gift  the  first 
points  to  consider  are  the  needs 
and  the  tastes  of  the  recipient. 
It  is  these  points  which  make 
grandpa's  gift  such  a  troublesome  one.    There  is  so  little  he  likes  and 
so  much  less  that  he  wants.    All  he  desires  is  to  take  his  ease  in  the 
big  armchair  in  the  sunny  wdndow.    For  him  the  head-cushion  in  our 
picture  would  be  an  acceptable  gift.    Its  shape  is  new  and  it  may 
easily  be  copied  by  the  needlewoman.    The  width  should  be  that  of 
the  chair,  with  a  center  depth  of  about  one  half  the  width.    The  cushion  should  be  stuffed 
with  cotton  and  covered  with  cretonne  or  some  other  washable  material,  and  the  edges 
finished  with  the  narrow  cotton  fringe  sold  in  upholstery  departments.    The  hanging  cord, 
with  which  the  cushion  is  fastened  to  the  chair,  is  also  of  cotton. 

A  gift  which  a  younger  man  or  a  college  boy  would  appreciate  is  the  twin  bags  for 
soiled  handkerchiefs  and  collars  and  cuff's.  Cretonne  is  used,  and  a  tube  fifteen  inches 
long  forms  each  bag,  the  bottom  of  each 
gathered  together  under  a  square,  cre- 
tonne-covered button-mold,  and  the  top 
hemmed  over  an  embroidery-hoop.  These 
hoops  are  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Because  a  pair  of  hoops  is  used,  one  bag 
is  of  necessity  slightly  smaller  than  the 
other,  but  this  slight  difference  does  not 
show.  When  the  bags  are  finished,  they 
are  joined  with  a  few  stitches  on  the 
hoops,  then  the  hanging  cords  are  put  in 
place.  Fine  white  silk  cord  is  used  and 
crocheted  in  chain  stitch.  The  chains 
are  fastened  over  the  joining  stitches  of 
the  hoops,  knotted  together  at  the  center 
as  the  picture  shows,  then  the  other  ends 
fastened  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  hoops. 

Nowadays  smart  femininity  every- 
where is  carrying  a  wonderfully  gorgeous 
and  artistic  bag — if  it  can  aft'ord  it.  The 
trouble  is  that,  much  as  we  desire  them, 
most  of  us  cannot  aft'ord  the  bags.  What 
more  lovely  then,  as  a  gift  for  the  young 
girl  or  the  young  matron,  than  the  bag 
shown  in  our  picture,  which  costs  little 
more  than  fifty  cents  ?  The  bag  is  made 
of  a  grayish  brown,  silk-finished  burlap 
and  is  lined  with 
cretonne  in  a 
quaint  design  in 
cream  color, 

green  and  burnt  orange.  The  edges  are  bound 
with  upholsterer's  antique  gimp  in  dull  gold, 
gold  buttons  are  used,  and  the  buttonholed  loops 
are  of  green  rope  silk.  The  bag  is  made  of  a 
strip  twenty-one  inches  long  and  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  wide.  The  straight  end  is  folded 
up  for  seven  and  one-half  inches,  to  form  the 
pocket,  and  the  flap  closes  over  it.  The  hang- 
ing strap  is  of  burlap.  A  strip  two  inches  wide 
and  twenty-eight  inches  long  is  cut  for  it,  it  is 
doubled  over  on  the  width,  the  edges  turned 
under,  then  the  strap  stitched  on  both  sides  in  dull-gold  thread. 

Of  course,  any  other  materials  may  be  substituted  for  those 
suggested,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  the  patch-bag  will  furnish 
strips  that  can  be  used.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  the 
1-  1  •  1  selection  artistic.  The  unusual  must  stamp  the  materials  used, 
bcissors-case  ahttle  girl  Quaintness  and  smartness  are  essential,  if  the  bag  is  to  be  a  thing 
can  make  or  scraps  or  of  beauty,  the  finishing  touch  to  a  lovely  costume, 
some  pretty  material  Grandma  w;ould  like  the  crocheted  work-bag  shown  on  this 

page.    It  is  made  of  silkateen  in  any  color  one  chooses.    A  green 
bag  lined  with  pink  silk  is  lovely,  and  so  is  lavender  and  white,  but  the  thoughtful  thing 
is  to  choose  grandma's  favorite  colqrs.    The  bag  is  begun  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  and 
is    worked    by    the    following    method : 
Ch  8,  join  in  a  ring,  *ch  8,  catch  in 
the  second  stitch  of  ring,  and  repeat  from 
*  until  4  ch  loops  have  been  made. 

Second  Round — Ch  8,  work  6  s.  c.  in 
the  first  loop,  *ch  8,  6  s.  c.  in  the  next  loop, 
and  repeat  from  *  in  each  of  the  next  2 
loops. 

Third  Round — Ch  8,  6  s.  c.  in  the  top 
of  the  first  ch  loop  of  preceding  round,  1 
s.  c.  in  each  of  the  next  3  s.  c.  (picking 
them  up  on  the  double  thread),  and  repeat 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  round. 
Continue  to  work  round  and  round  in  this 


Grandfather  would  like  to  have  this 
head-cushion  for  his  armchair,  its 
design  is  new  and  very  comfortable 


Half  a  dozen  holders  for  kitchen 
use,  made   of    prettily  colored 
matericJs,  and 
with  ribbon 


This  side  frill  is  made  of  one 
linen  handkerchief  cut  in  two. 
It  is  edged  with  the  fashionable 
filet  lace  plaited  in  inch-wide 
plaits  and  tacked  to  a  strip 
of  the   same  kind  of  linen 


A  crocheted  work-bag  would  be 
an  appealing  gift  for  grandma.  It  is 
made  of  delicately  tinted  silkateen 
and  lined  with  a  contrasting  color 


manner,  always  putting  6  s.  c.  in 
the  top  of  each  new  loop  and 
omitting  3  s.  c.  at  the  end  of 
each  series,  until  there  are  14 
rows  of  loops. 

Open  Round — Put  1  d.  c.  in 
everj'  third  stitch  all  around,  2 
ch  between.  Make  3  rounds  all 
single  crochet,  on  them  increas- 
ing to  keep  the  work  flat.  This 
completes  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

For  the  sides  of  the  bag, 
which  are  crocheted  in  knot 
stitch,  continue  as  follows  :  *Pull 
the  loop  on  needle  up  about  half 
an  inch  and  ch  1,  keeping  the 
new  loop  very  short.  Another 
thread  now  has  been  added  to  the 
first  long  loop.  Beneath  this  new 

thread  pick  up  another  short  loop,  then  draw  through  both  loops  on  needle. 
Repeat  from  *,  catch  in  the  third  stitch  of  the  last  bottom  round.  Make 
this  same  loop  all  around,  always  catching  in  the  third  stitch.  When  the 
round  is  completed,  draw  up  the  loop  on  the  needle,  catch  in  the  center  of 
the  first  loop  of  first  round,  and  repeat  the  first  round,  always  catching  in 
the  center  of  each  loop  of  the  latter.  Continue  in  this  way  until  13  rounds 
in  all  of  knot  stitch  have  been  made. 

First  Round  of  Top — Make  1  s.  c.  in  each  loop  of  preceding  round,  ch 
5  between  the  s.  c.    Make  S  rounds  of  1  s.  c.  in  each  stitch,  picked  up  on 
the  double  thread,  then  an  open  round  for  the  drawing-strings,  worked  as 
follows :    Make  1  treble  crochet  in  every  fourth  stitch  of  preceding  round,  ch  3  between. 
Join  at  the  end  of  the  round. 

For  the  heading  now  *ch  10,  catch  in  the  fifth  stitch  of  preceding  round,  and  repeat 
from  *  to  the  end.    Make  a  second  round  of  ch  loops,  catching  in  the  center  of  the  loops  of 
the  preceding  round,  and  fasten  oft".    Line  the  bag  with  silk  or  some  other  thin  material. 
New  babies  always  need  caps,  and  nothing  could  be  more  charming,  more  easily  made, 

or  more  inexpensive  than  the  cap  we 
show.  It  is  constructed  of  half  a  yard  of 
embroidery.  What  falls  oft'  the  length 
used  for  the  front  is  taken  for  the  crown, 
the  embroidered  edge  of  the  latter  over- 
lapping the  top  of  the  front.  The  em- 
broidery must  be  wide  enough  to  be 
turned  back  in  a  turnover.  Around  the 
neck  the  cap  has  a  Valenciennes  insertion 
set  on  the  batiste  of  the  embroidery,  thus 
furnishing  a  place  for  a  gathering  neck- 
ribbon.  Valenciennes  lace  to  match 
finishes  the  edge. 

The  school-girl  would  appreciate  the 
gift  of  the  Dutch  collar  shown  in  our 
picture.  It  is  made  of  three  kinds  of 
Honiton  lace  braid  and  is  very  delicate 
and  lacy,  in  spite  of  its  small  cost.  Two 
kinds  of  braid  are  taken  in  alternate 
strips  for  the  collar,  and  the  third  braid 
is  used  for  the  edge.  A  stiff  paper  pat- 
tern of  the  right  shape  and  size  for  the 
collar  should  be  cut,  the  strips  of  braid 
basted  face  down  upon  it,  overhanded 
These  twin  bags  make  an  together,  the  collar  removed  from  the 
attractive   gift   for  a   man     Paper,  and  the  edge  sewed  around,  with  the 

ends  of  the  strips  felled  neatly  beneath  it. 
When  finished,  the  collar  looks  like  real  lace,  and  washes  better. 
And  what  housekeeper 
would  not  appreciate 
half  a  dozen  holders  for 
kitchen  use.  and,  if  tied 
together  with  baby  rib- 
bon, what  would  make  a 
more  attractive-looking 
gift  ?  The  holders  should 
be  made  of  varying  sizes 
and  of  different  ma- 
terials, always  keeping 
in  mind  a  definite  color- 
scheme  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  eye  when  they  are 
The  materials  should  be 
the    holders   thinly  lined 


tied  together 


Dutch  collar  made  of  three  kinds  of  Honiton 
lace  braid  overhanded  together.  The  collar 
is  easy  to  make,  dainty  and  expensive-looking 


A  Collar  Easy  to  Make 

By  C.  Ida  Ferris 

THIS  collar  differs  from  the  usual  Dutch 
collar  in  that  it  is  pointed  in  the  back.  On 
the  strip  of  batiste  between  the  insertion  and 
the  edging  a  row  of  plain  white  dots  have  been 
embroidered  an  inch  apart.  In  the  pointed 
portion  of  the  batiste  just  above  the  insertion 
a  design  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  dots  has 
been  arranged.  All  the  sewing  has  been  done 
by  hand.  No  pattern  is  needed  for  this  collar. 


tied  together, 
washable,  and 
with  wadding. 

Side  frills  belong  to  no  age.  The 
young  girl  wears  them  gladly  and  so  does 
her  grandmother.  Nothing  would  be  nicer 
as  a  gift  from  one  woman  to  another.  The 
frill  on  this  page  is  simply  made  of  a 
handkerchief    rather    large    in    size.  It 

should  be  cut  diagonally  across  from  the  center  of  one  side  to  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
opposite  side,  then  the  two  half  sides  overhanded  together,  giving  a  long  strip  the  full 

width  of  the  original  handkerchief  at  one 
end  and  pointed  at  the  other  end.  The 
lace  is  sewed  around  the  hemmed  edges  of 
the  strip.  It  is  put  on  plain  and  has  a 
mitered  corner. 

A  very  pretty  scissors-case  is  made  by 
covering  pieces  of  cardboard,  cut  to  fit  a 
pair  of  scissors,  with  cretonne.  Allow  an 
extra  piece,  joined  with  the  back,  for  the 
overlap.  Cover  the  outside  first,  allowing 
enough  to  turn  over  the  cardboard  all 
around.  Then  lay  the  lining  in  place,  and 
overhand  to  the  outside  material  on  all  the 
edges  of  the  cardboard. 


Collar  of  Valenciennes,  batiste  and  em- 
broidered dots 


Frill  to  match  coUeu: 


Side  Frill  to  Match 

By  C.  Ida  Ferris 

THE  side  frill  matches  the  collar.  Side  frills, 
as  you  know,  are  very  fashionable.  The 
frill  is  twenty-four  inches  long,  six  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
at  the  bottom.  There  are  two  rows  of  insertion 
with  the  dots  between  them.  The  plaits  are 
one-half  inch  deep.  A  frill  made  this  way  is 
very  easy  to  launder.  Like  the  collar,  all  the 
sewing  is  done  by  hand.    No  pattern  is  needed. 


2) 


^  Christmas  in  the  Country 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 


T  NO  other  place  can  Christ- 
mas be  made  quite  so  delight- 
ful as  in  the  country  home. 
For,  no  matter  whether 
"times"  chance  to  be  "hard" 
or  otherwise,  there  is  always 
an  abundance  of  greens  for  decorating 
the  house,  plenty  of  fuel  for  cheery 
warmth,  and  provisions  for  a  bountiful 
dinner. 

"But,"  I  hear  many  country  giris  com- 
plain, "there  is  never  any  money!" 

True,  in  the  light  of  what  often  comes 
into  the  town  home,  there  seems  a  dearth 
of  money  on  the  farm.  But  just  consider, 
dear  girls,  what  your  town  friend  and  her 
father  have  to  use  that  money  for,  which 
you  have  freely,  with  never  a  thought. 
Think  of  the  rent,  the  fuel,  the  provisions, 
the  car-fare  and  carriage-hire,  and  a 
dozen  other  expenses — there  isn't  usually 
much  left  for  the  Christmas  giving  with 
the  town  cousins,  either ! 

I  wish  every  country  girl  might  feel 
like  one  I  know. 

"Whenever  I  am  perplexed,"  she  says, 
"I  just  put  on  my  things  and  go  for  a 
walk  across  the  farm,  along  the  brook  and 
through  the  woods.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  walk  solves  the  difficulty." 

And  the  farm  will  solve  the  Christmas 
difficulty,  too,  if  you  will  give  it  a  chance. 

Here  is  how  some  country  girls  have 
found  their  Christmas  presents  almost 
"without  money  and  without  price" : 

A  girl  with  many  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  city  gathers  a  quantity  of  greens 
from  her  own  woods  each  year,  and  sends 
them  each  a  generous  box — laurel,  fra- 
grant cedar  and  balsam,  and  ground-pine. 
The  expense  of  sending  each  box  is  about 
twenty-five  cents.  She  sends  them  early 
enough  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  deco- 
rating the  home.  Only  the  modest  city 
dweller,  who  must  pay  a  quarter  for  a 
tiny  bunch  of  holly,  can  fully  appreciate 
how  this  girl's  gift  is  looked  forward  to 
and  appreciated  in  every  home  it  reaches. 

Another  girl  makes  nearly  all  her  gifts 
in  these  three  ways  :  In  June  she  gathers 
"loads"  of  rose  leaves  from  the  old  rose- 
garden,  and  dries  them  after  an  old-time 
recipe  in  an  immense  jar.  At  Christmas 
these  make,  some  in  inexpensive  little  jars, 
and  others  simply  in  dainty  packages,  most 
acceptable  gifts.  At  about  the  same  time 
she  gathers  quantities  of  pink  and  white 
clover-heads,  dries  them  in  the  sun,  and 
puts  them  away  in  a  great  tin  box.  From 
pretty,  inexpensive  materials  she  makes 
the  daintiest  of  fragrant  pillows,  using  the 
clover  for  some,  and  balsam-tips  for 
others.  Every  one  of  these  pretty  gifts 
breathes  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  farm 
from  which  they  come,  are  exceptionally 
dainty,  and  cost  next  to  nothing. 

The  girl  who  makes  the  farm  solve  her 
difficulties,  gathered  birch-bark  last  year. 
With  it  she  made  blotters  and  calendars, 
decorated  with  pretty  little  camera  scenes. 
From  it  she  also  contrived  charming  boxes 
and  cases  which  ,  she  filled  with  delicious 
home.-made  candies. 

One  young  country  matron  learned  of 
a  new  way  of  making  a  delectable  rhubarb 
conserve.  She  filled  a  great  many  jars, 
sealed,  them  daintily  with  paraffin,  and  set 
them  aside  until  Christmas.  They  were 
then  tied  prettily  with  a  sprig  of  green  in 
the  red  bow,  and  many  people  were 
delighted  with  this  new  conceit  in  gifts. 


On  some  farms,  where  geese  are  kept, 
their  fine  feathers  seem  very  ordinary  and 
commonplace.  Did  you  ever  think  how 
delighted  your  girl  friends  would  be  with 
such  a  pillow?  The  cover  need  not  cost 
more  than  twenty-five  cents,  yet  the  gift 
is  valuable. 

A  ten-cent  basket  containing  a  realistic 
hay  nest  filled  with  fresh  eggs  is  a  sight 
to  delight  the  heart  of  a  city  dweller.  And 
a  nicely  dressed  fowl  is  much  more  accept- 
able to  most  persons  than  a  cheap  orna- 
ment for  which  they  have  neither  use  nor 
place.  One  country  girl  sent  back  to  her 
friends  who  were  still  in  college  the  fol- 
lowing Christmas  a  fine  roasted  turkey  as 
a  collective  gift.  And  what  a  feast  they 
had  !  And  how  long  that  gift  was  remem- 
bered ! 

Do  not  think  your  town  friends  are 
going  to  look  slightingly  upon  your  pats 
of  fresh  butter,  your  apples  polished  to 
mirror  brightness,  your  cans  of  yellow 
cream.  It  is  something  they  do  not  often 
get,  even  for  money. 

"But,"  you  say,  "many  of  our  friends 
are  country  people  like  ourselves,  who 
have  butter  and  eggs  of  their  own,  and 
who  can  make  their  own  birch-bark  cal- 
endars. And  some  of  our  town  friends 
live  so  far  away  that  it  is  expensive  to 
send  heavy  things." 

Regarding  the  latter :  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  send  things  by  mail 
whenever  possible.  Express  them,  in 
plenty  of  time  so  that  they  arrive  on  time. 
If  several  things  are  to  be  sent  to  one 
town,  send  them  together  and  lighten  the 
cost  in  that  way. 

Now,  regarding  those  country  neighbors. 
When  you  make  the  discovery  of  some 
delicious  new  preserve  or  jelly,  why  not  be 
a  bit  selfish  and  keep  it  for  a  surprise? 
It  will  make  a  charming  gift  with  the 
recipe  written  on  a  card. 

If  you  are  privileged  to  visit  the  city,  or 
can  learn  of  some  girl  friend,  or  through 
the  woman's  departments  of  magazines 
learn  of  some  new  idea  for  collars  or  ties 
or  work-bags,  these  will  be  acceptable 
because  of  their  noyelty.  Such  things  may 
always  be  pretty  without  being  a  great 
expense. 

A  girl  who  is  clever  with  her  camera 
delighted  her  friends  with  post-cards  of 
their  own  home  scenes. 

Labor  is  always  at  a  premium  in  coun- 
try communities.  Why  not  give  your 
especial  talent  to  your  kindly  country 
neighbors?  One  girl  who  sews  neatly 
sent  pretty  Christmas  cards  to  her  friends, 
offering  to  sew  for  them  an  afternoon  or 
a  day,  according  to  the  strength  of  their 
friendship.  This  gift  was  accepted  so 
eagerly,  and  many  pleasant  associations 
arose  from  it.  Some  girls  are  clever  at 
trimming  hats,  some  at  preserving,  some 
at  amusing  children.  Why  not  give  these 
homely  gifts?  They  will  carry  much  more 
joy  and  "good  will"  than  a  hurriedly 
selected  gift  we  can  ill  afford  and  which 
we  send  "because  we  ought  to  give  some- 
thing !" 

Gather  your  own  Christmas  greens  in 
the  snowy,  silent  woods.  Let  the  Christ- 
mas cheer  fill  your  heart  to  overflowing. 
And  be  thankful  this  Christmas  season 
that  you  are  a  country  girl,  that  Christmas 
never  misses  coming  in  December,  and 
that  you  have  city  friends  to  be  remem- 
bered so  happily. 


Christmas  Gifts  That  May  be 
Made  in  an  Evening 

By  Mary  Eleanor  O'Donnell 

A  WREATH  of  tiny  roses  or  forget-me-nots 
for  the  hair,  with  girdle  to  match,  is 
an  attractive  little  gift  that  young  girls 
will  delight  in.  The  roses  or  forget-me- 
nots  are  made  with  four  loops  of  satin 
ribbon  one  inch  wide  and  are  caught 
together  with  five  French  knots  worked 
in  yellow  silk  thread.  They  are  placed  on 
a  soft  wire  covered  with  two  strands  of 
twisted  ribbon.  The  girdle  is  also  deco- 
rated with  the  tiny  satin  blossoms. 

A  set  of  bean-bags  made  of  some 
bright-colored  calico  would  be  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  the  small  girl  or  boy,  as 
well  as  sometimes  affording  pleasure  to 
their  elders. 

Play  aprons  for  children  are  of  linen  or 
denim  with  a  contrasting  band  of  color 
used  as  binding.  The  most  delightful  part 
of  them  is  a  deep  pocket  that  extends 
across  the  front  of  the  apron  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  waistband.  This  pocket 
may  be  decorated  with  an  odd  little  dog 
appliqued  in  black,  or  with  Dutch  boys 
and  girls  in  wooden  shoes,  which  may  be 
cut  out  of  cretonne  or  calico. 

A  glass-cover  makes  a  pretty  and 
inexpensive  gift  for  an  invalid.  This  is 
made  of  a  round  glass  top,  a  little  larger 
than  the  tumbler,  covered  with  a  small 
round  doily  with  scalloped  edges.  Glass 
tops  come  for  this  purpose  with  two  small 
holes  in  the  center,  and  eyelets  should  be 


worked  in  the  doily  to  correspond.  The 
doily  is  tied  to  the  top  by  narrow  satin 
ribbons  passed  through  tha  holes  and  fin- 
ished by  a  full  bow.  A  set  of  these  covers 
would  make  a  nice  gift  for  an  invalid. 

Dotted  Swiss  pincushion-covers  launder 
well  and  always  look  dainty.  They  are 
made  of  two  circles  of  the  material,  edged 
with  narrow  lace  and  laced  together  with 
wash  ribbons.  Pairs  of  eyelets,  which 
take  very  little  time  to  work,  are  grouped 
around  the  cushion,  and  through  these  the 
ribbon  is  run. 

An  Idea  for  Needles 

By  "Ajam" 

A  LITTLE  silver  pocket  case  for  a  nail- 
file  makes  an  excellent  needle-case  for 
a  sewing-bag,  and  the  little  tight  cover 
keeps  out  the  dampness  so  well  that  even 
at  the  seashore  the  needles  will  not  rust." 
A  small  Japanese  bronze  pocket  match- 
box also  answers  the  same  purpose,  or  a 
small  tightly  closed  bottle ;  a  soda-mint 
bottle  with  its  little  screw  top  is  ideal. 
Cover  one  neatly  with  the  same  material 
used  for  a  work-bag,  and  it  will  be  emi- 
nently useful  and  practical  and  also  a 
thing  of  beauty;  it  would  be  a  nice  indi- 
vidual little  touch  to  enclose  one  in  a  bag 
made  for  a  gift. 

A  soda-mint  bottle  covered  with  a  fancy 
cretonne,  silk  or  poplin  and  carrying  a 
store  of  needles,  large  and  small,  is 
almost  gift  enough  in  itself.  .You  might 
label    it:     "For    Your    Work  -  Basket." 


In 

Select 
Company 

It's  the  very  nature  of  a  soda 
cracker  to  absorb  moisture  and 
foreign  odors. 

That's  why  the  ordinary  soda  cracker 
remained  so  long  in  obscurity. 

The  advent  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  and  the  moisture- 
proof  and  odor -repelling  package  changed 
all  this — for  Uneeda  Biscuit,  the  perfect 
soda  cracker,  keeps  select  company 
— its  own. 

To-day  the  goodness,  the 
freshness  and  body-build- 
ing virtues  of  Uneeda 
Biscuit  are  acclaimed 
in  tenement  and 
mansion. 


Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 


In  the  moisture-proof 

package 

NATIONAL  ErSCl^?'^  ^ox^i>an' 


Get  a  Watch  and  Fob 

Without  Cost 

Boys 


Here  is  a  chance  to  obtain  a  handsome  and  useful 
•    watch,  and  a  fine  leather  fob  with  a  gilt  m^tal  charm 
engraved  with  your  own  initial  letter  without  cost. 
Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  you  saftisf action. 


•MCWrriON  :  This  watch  has 
a  handsome  nickel  case,  with 
op«a  face.    It  is  a  stem-wi 
Mtd  a  stem-set,  just  like 
high-priced  watches.  It 
has  a  close-fitted  snap 
back.  It  is  only  ^  inch 
in  thickness.     It  is  a 
perfect  timekeeper, 
tested  and  regulated 
before    leaving  the 
factory.    It    is  en- 
graved   front  and 
back,  and  is  a  watch 
of  which  anyone 
would  be  proud. 

The  Fob  is  of 
handsome  black 
leather  with 
a  polished 
buckle,  like 
il  lustra- 
tion, with 
a  rich  gilt 
c  h  a  r  ml 
engraved 
with 
your 
own 
initial. 


MOVEMENT:    Regular  16 
size.      Lantern  pinion 
(smallest  made).  Arner- 
ican  lever  escapement,  pol- 
'  ed  spring.  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.     Qui  c  k 
train,  240  beats  to 
the  minute.  Short 
wind,  runs  30  to  36 
hours  with  one  wind-, 

Every  watch  is 
fully  guaranteed 
by  the 
m  a  n  u  - 
facturers 
and  by 
Farm AND 
Fireside. 

The  man- 
u  fa  ctur- 
er«  will 
make  all 
repairs 
for  a  year 
f  rec.as  ex- 
plained on 
the  guar- 
antee. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 


You  can  get  this  dandy  watch 
and  fob  very  easily.  Write  a  pos- 
tal-card to  the  Watch  Man.  Tell 
him  you  want  to  get  this  watch 
and  fob  without  spending  one 
penny.  He  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  get  your  watch.  This  is  a 
chance  you  must  not  overlook. 

Write  a  Postal  To-Day 


Thousands  of  delighted  boys 
have  secured  their  watches  this 
way  with  the  help  of  the  Watch 
Man.  You  can  do  it,  too.  Any  boy 
that  really  wants  one  can  easily 
get  this  fine  watch.  But  how  will 
the  Watch  Man  know  about  you 
if  you  don't  tell  him? 
to  THE  WATCH  MAN 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,   Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  December  9,  1911 


Part  II.— Chapter  IV. 

OT  allowing  her  resolve  to  weaken, 
Frances  started  directly  for  her  room 
to  write  Norman.  It  was  an  elo- 
quent commentary  on  her  mother's 
character  that  the  girl  never  dreamt 
of  going  to  her  for  help  or  advice. 
Their  rooms  adjoined,  and  the  door 
between  them  was  open,  but  she 
went  straight  to  her  little  mahogany 
desk,  and  pushing  aside  all  the  useless  paraphernalia  it 
held,  was  soon  struggling  with  the  hardest  letter  she 
had  ever  had  to  write.  A  little  later  she  heard  her 
father  and  mother  talking,  but  only  subconsciously,  for 
she  was  intent  on  her  task. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Taylor  had  come  into  his  wife's  boudoir 
several  minutes  before,  but  finding  her  asleep  on  a 
couch,  her  rest  as  calm  and  untroubled  as  a  child's,  he 
had  hesitated  to  disturb  her.    She  was  luxury  incarnate 
as  she  lay  there,  in  a  house-gown  of  the  softest  white 
crepe  trimmed  with  cascades  of  foamy  lace;  her  head 
pillowed  on  dainty  satin  cushions  in  cases  of  embroid- 
ered mull;  one  white  hand  with  its  gleaming  rings 
clasping  the  folds  of  her  dress,  the  other  falling  loosely 
on  the  couch's  edge.    Delicate,  lovely,  fragile;  her  spell 
seemed  to  charm  the  man  anew,  and  he  was  about  to 
turn  awaj-,  when,  in  wheeling,  he 
caught  sight  of  himself  in  one  of 
the   numerous   mirrors   the  room 
contained. 

A  tired,  care-lined  face,  jaundiced 
and  sharpened  from  worry  and 
nerve  strain,  and  inadequately 
framed  in  thin  gray  hair,  looked 
back  at  him  from  the  glass.  The 
contrast  between  his  wife's  unruf- 
fled repose  and  his  nervous  anxiety 
suddenly  seemed  to  irritate  him ; 
and,  facing  back,  he  laid  a  rousing 
hand  on  her  arm,  and  spoke  shortly  : 
"Wake  up,  Laura !  I  want  to  talk 
to  you!" 

Slowly  the  woman  unclosed  her 
eyes,  then,  seeing  who  her  disturber 
Ras,  waved  him  awav,  saving  fret- 
fully : 

"How    inconsiderate    you  are, 
Joseph!    If  you  don't  want  me  to  ■  ' 

look  like  a  fright  at  the  Harcourt 
ball  to-night,  let  me  rest  now !" 

"I  must  talk  to  you,"  he  insisted ; 
"I — I'm  worried  !" 

Abruptly  she  sat  up,  wide  awake 
and  intent,  though  groaning  pro- 
testingly. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  I  marry  a  clever 
man?  It  seems  to  me  you've  been 
m  trouble  ever  since  we  were  mar- 
ried !" 

"I've  been  in  debt  ever  since  we 
fvere  married !"  he  answered,  more 
sharply  than  he  had  ever  spoken 
to  her.  "I've  never  been  able  to 
Lft  my  nose  from  the  grindstone 
for  twenty  5'ears — and  now — I've 
come  to  the  end  of  my  rope,  unless 
Ihe — plan — we've  made — works."  <^ 

"It  must  work!"  Her  voice  rose 
shrilly  and  quivered.  "Have  some 
backbone,  Joseph !"  She  began  to 
sob,  "Don't  make — me — ^have — the 
— the   courage — for — the — family  !" 

"I  hate  to  go  to  Norman."  His 
words  were  mere  dejected  mur- 
murs. "He'll  think  me  contempti- 
ble." 

Mrs.  Taylor  laughed.  "Who  cares 
for  his  opinion !"  Again  the  shrill- 
ness crept  into  her  tones.  "What 
in  the  world  did  I  let  Frances 
accept  him  for,  except  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  'necessary  evil' !  Jacob 
Jordan  would  never  lend  us  a  ^"^'-'^  <  tii:]^  -^ 
penny !" 

The  girl  in  the  next  room  was 
roused  by  her  mother's  unusual 
vehemence,  and  the  mention  of 
Norman's  name,  and  from  that 
moment  she  listened,  almost  uncon- 
sciousl}-,  fascinated  and  dazed  by 
this  sudden  lifting  of  the  curtain. 

"Norman  will  come  to  our  rescue 
if  you  manage  him  cleverly."  Mrs.  Tajlor  went  on. 
"You  will  be  telling  the  truth  when  you  say  that 
Frances  knows  absoluteh-  nothing  about  all  this — that 
it  was  our  wish  to  spare  her  the  humiliation — just 
before  her  wedding — oh,  you  know  what  to  say !  He's 
wild  about  her,  and  will  do  anything  for  her  sake !" 

"That  night  when  I  telephoned  3-ou,  I  was  at  my  wits' 
end.  Things  were  in  such  an  awful  shape — that  when 
you  suggested  this — expedient — I — agreed  !  I  never 
dreamt — I'd  need  help — before  they  were — married  ! 
But  now  I  don't  like  it,  Laura !"  Suddenly  he  dropped 
his  monotonous  tone  of  complaint  and  exclaimed  bit- 
terly with  accumulated  wrath :  "Confound  it  all !  I 
believe  I'll  let  the  crash  come !" 

"^^'hat!"  Mrs,  Taylor  rose  furious.  "How  dare  you 
saj^  such  a  thing!  What  possible  motive  have  you  the 
right  to  put  before  safeguarding  your  wife's  future?" 

"Your  own  extravagance  is  to  blame !" 

"Oh,  of  course,  reproach  me  because  I  gave  you 
credit  for  being  clever  enough  to  maintain  our  position 
until  Frances  was  safely  married.  I  never  cared  for 
myself!"  Sobs  of  self-pity  choked  her,  and  she  sank 
back  on  the  couch,  burying  her  face  in  the  dainty 
cushions,  but  not  so  deeply  that  she  could  not  see  the 


The    Road    to  Happiness 

A  Story   of  the   Common  Lot 

By  Adelaide  Stedman 

Author  of  "Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle,"  "Intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,"  Etc. 


obstinacy  fading  out  "of  her  husband's  face.  "I  just 
can't  spoil  the  child's  happiness  a  few  weeks  before  her 
wedding-day,"  she  went  on,  still  sobbing,  confident  that 
Mr.  Tajlor  could  never  withstand  her  tears. 

She  was  right.  His  brief  moment  of  self-assertion 
passed.    Finally  he  rose  with  a  bitter  sigh. 

"All  right,  all  right,  Laura,"  he  exclaimed  in  nervous 
distress.  "For  heaven's  sake,  stop  crying!  I've  had  to 
do  so  many  hard  things,  I  guess  I  can  do  one  more. 
I'd  better  telephone  Norman  right  away  that  I  want 
to  see  him  this  evening.    There's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

His  wife  made  no  answer,  but  her  continued  sobbing 
seemed  to  be  driving  him  from  the  room,  when  sud- 
denly Frances  stood  in  the  connecting  doorway,  so 
white,  shaken  and  unstrung,  that  at  sight  of  her  face, 
Mr.  Taylor  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"You  can't  do  it,"  she  whispered  huskilj',  "you  can't 
do  it!" 

At  the  sound  of  her  daughter's  voice,  Mrs.  Taylor 
sat  up  in  panic,  demanding,  "Have  you  Ijeen  listening, 
Frances  ?" 

"I  heard,"  she  answered,  still  looking  at  her  father 
in  a  dazed  way,  "and  you  can't  do  it !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  her  mother  questioned.  "Since 
you  have  heard,  surely  you  realize  that  we  have  taken 


"  'Oh,  yes,  you  must  do  something!'  Frances  wailed" 

these  measures  for  your  sake !"  She  had  repeated  this 
assertion  so  often,  both  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  herself,  that 
she  had  almost  come  to  believe  it,  and  her  voice  was 
piteous  as  she  appealed  to  her  daughter. 

"You  should  have  told  me.  I  wouldn't  have  allowed — •" 

"I  always  wanted  to,  Frances,  but  your  mother 
wouldn't  hear  of  it,"  Mr.  Taylor  asserted,  miserable 
under  the  gaze  of  her  shocked  brown  eyes. 

"Why  didn't  you  do  as  you  wanted — just  for  once?" 
she  questioned.  A  wave  of  bitter,  angry  disillusionment 
swept  over  her.  "You  should  have  told  me !"  she  cried. 
"Itnvasn't  for  my  sake !  You  didn't  want  me  to  know, 
because  you  were  using  me — "  As  sudden!}'  as  she 
had  begun  her  tirade,  she  stopped,  shocked  at  her  own 
words,  and  ended  brokenly,  "I  would  have  helped 
gladly,  but  now  it's  too  late !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Mrs.  Taylor  questioned  again, 
but  this  time  fearfully. 

Then  Frances  told  them  of  the  afternoon's  quarrel 
and  of  the  broken  engagement,  told  them  as  they  sat  in 
blank  silence,  overtaken  by  the  helplessness  that  comes 
over  people  who  try  to  fight  retribution.  She  felt 
humiliated  that  her  parents  had  never. given  her  their 
confidence.    She  formulated  no  charges,  but  dimly  she 


realized  that  she  had  been  unfairly  treated;  however, 
none  of  the  thoughts  found  audible  expression  except 
in  the  bitterest  tears  she  had  ever  sHed. 

"Norman  must  have  gotten  an  inkling  of  our  inten- 
tions and  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  free  him- 
self," Mrs.  Taylor  declared  at  last,  to  break  the 
wretched  silence. 

"Oh,  no !"  Frances  cried  indignantly.  "It  was  all  my 
fault — and  I'm  going  to  write  and  tell  him  so,  and  ask 
him  to  come  back !  Thank  heaven,  I  overheard  you ! 
I — I'm  just  miserable  over  our  affairs — ^but  he  mustn't 
know  about  them.    If  Father  had  gone  to  him — " 

Suddenly  Mr.  Taylor  groaned,  "Oh,  Frances,  what  an 
awful  mess  I've  made!" 

"You — haven't  gone  to  him  already?" 

"No — no,  but  I've  used  his  name  to  my  creditors — to 
hold  them  off.  I've — intimated  that — he— had  promised 
to  help  me,  when  he  legitimately  could — as  my  son-in- 
law." 

The  girl  collapsed.  This  was  too  much.  Perhaps 
she  had  lost  Norman  forever !  She  did  not  say  a  word 
in  protest,  but  simply  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  sob- 
bing heartbrokenly. 

No  one  seemed  to  find  words  of  consolation. 

"I  can't  see  any  way  out,"  Mr.  Taylor  said  at  last. 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense !"  his 
wife  cried  hysterically.  "You've 
been  in  difficulties  before  and  have 
gotten  out  of  them,  and  you'll  just 
have  to  find  a  way  this  time !  You 
can't  ruin  Frances's  life  and  mine !" 

"I  ruin?  Why  Frances—"  he 
attempted  to  break  in;  but  she 
rushed  on  furiousl3-. 

"Don't  stand  there  talking  to  us! 
Do  something !" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  must  do  some- 
thing!" Frances  wailed. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Taylor  re- 
garded the  two  women  oddly,  his 
face  twitching  with  some  repressed 
emotion,  then  without  a  word  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

Chapter  V. 

FRANCES  and  her  mother  dined 
alone,  and  later  Mrs.  Taylor 
insisted  that  they  should  go  to  the 
Harcourt  ball.  Constitutionally 
shallow  and  a  parasite  by  nature, 
satisfied  that  she  had  pushed  all 
responsibility  from  her  shoulders, 
and  incapable  of  realizing  that  she 
could  ever  really  be  cast  down  from 
her  social  pinnacle,  she  had  rallied 
wonderfully,  while  inexperienced 
Frances,  influenced  by  her  mother's 
attitude,  began  to  think  that  per- 
haps she  had  been  too  tragic. 

Surely  her  father  could  arrange 
matters  so  that  Norman  would  be 
kept  clear  of  their  affairs.  Even 
creditors  must  have  hearts,  she  told 
herself  encouragingly,  and  when 
they  understood  the  situation,  they 
would  wait  for  payment  a  little 
longer.  She  had  never  encoun- 
tered the  soulless  corporation  or 
the  impersonal  companj-.  After 
they  were  married,  how  gladly  she 
and  Norman  would  help  her  par- 
ents !  Sheltered  and  protected  all 
her  life,  she  could  not  believe  that 
everything  could  be  taken  from  her 
at  one  stroke. 

Nevertheless,  as  she  danced 
through  the  long  ball,  trj-ing  to 
seem  gaj"  as  usual,  she  was  often 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  her 
letter  to  Norman  was  still  unsent, 
that  it  must  wait  until  her  father 
gave  the  word,  and  that  meanwhile 
he  was  thinking  bitterly  of  her. 
She  dared  not  let  her  mind  dwell 
on  her  parents  at  all.  Loyal  and 
loving,  she  shrank  from  the  revela- 
tions that  the  day  had  brought  her. 
"Surely,  they  thought  they  were 
doing  right !''  she  repeated  over  and 
over  to  herself,  and  resolutely  put 
away  from  her  anj-  other  suspicions. 
Several  people  commented  on  Norman's  absence,  but 
she  joked  away  their  questions  without  ever  giving  a 
direct  answer. 

Jacob  Jordan  was  her  devoted  cavalier,  gallant, 
unemotional  and  heedful  of  her  slightest  wish.  After 
a  brief  query  about  Mr.  Norris's  absence,  he  dropped  the  : 
subject.  Indeed,  his  clever  repartee  foiled  several  of 
her  questioners,  and  while  the  girl  resented  a  little  his 
tacit  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  she  wished  to  do  this, 
she  was  too  nervous  and  upset  to  set  herself  adrift 
from  his  protection. 

He  was  their  escort  home,  and  Frances  dared  not  so 
much  as  sigh  under  the  gaze  of  his  keen  eyes.  Already 
she  had  the  uneasy  sensation  that  he  had  in  some  wa\ 
discovered  the  truth  about  her  quarrel  with  Norman. 

She  imagined  that  he  was  acting  his  part  of  cavalier 
and  gallant,  now  that  her  fiance  had  left  her  unes- 
corted, unprotected,  socially,  at  least.  She  tried  to  make 
herself  believe  that  this  was  onlj'  imagination,  that 
Jacob  Jordan  was  only  behaving  as  he  had  behaved 
twent}'  times  before.  Nevertheless,  the  suggestion 
would  not  down.  She  was  noticeably  glad  to  be 
at  home  once  more  and  able  to  bid  him  good-by. 

[COKTIXUED  ox  PAGE  31] 
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Home- Made  Christmas 
Candies 

By  Beulah  Tatum 

FOR  Christmas-time  nothing  seems  quite 
as  "festive"  as  an  abundance  of  good 
candy.  A  dozen  boxes  filled  with  a 
good  variety  will  be  found  a  wonderful  help 
in  solving  the  Christmas-gift  problem. 

Chocolate  Fudge — Take  two  squares  of 
bitter  chocolate,  melted ;  one-half  cupful  of 
cream,  or  rich  milk ;  two  cupfuls  of  granu- 
lated sugar ;  one-half  cupful  of  New  Orleans 
molasses,  and  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a 
saucepan.  Stir  them  constantly,  and  let 
them  boil  four  minutes  from  the  time  they 
commence  to  boil  hard.  Test  in  cold  water  ; 
remove  from  the  fire  when  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  in  water.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Then  beat  till  heavy  and  smooth. 
Pour  in  buttered  pans,  and  spread  to  one- 
half  inch  thickness.    Cut  in  squares. 

Chocolate  Nut  Fudge — Proceed  as  in  the 
above  recipe,  adding  one  cupful  of  chopped 
nut-meats  when  adding  vanilla.  English  wal- 
nuts and  almonds,  or  hickory-nuts  and  pea- 
nuts make  fine  combinations. 

Cocoanut  Fudge — Take  two  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of 
milk,  butter  the  size  of  walnut,  one  cupful 
of  shredded  cocoanut  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  lemon-extract.  Proceed  as  for  chocolate 
fudge.  This  makes  a  white  fudge  that  is 
very  attractive. 

Layer  Fudge — Use  a  square  bread-pan  for 
molding  this.  Make  the  chocolate  fudge, 
pour  in,  and  let  it  harden ;  then  a  layer  of 
cocoanut.  Make  this  quite  thick,  cut  in  large 
squares,  and  wrap  in  oiled  paper. 

Divinity  Fudge — This  is„a  college  favor- 
ite. Take  two  cupfuls  of  light-brown  sugar 
and  one  third  of  a  cupful  of  water.  Cook 
until  it  will  crack  when  tried  in  cold  water. 
Have  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  very 
stiff ;  pour  the  syrup  over  them,  and  beat 
until  it  begins  to  harden.  Add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla,  one-half  cupful  of 
chopped  raisins  and  one-half  cupful  of  pea- 
nuts. "Spread  thick  and  cut  quick"  was  the 
college  motto  for  this. 

Peppermint  Fudge — To  two  cupfuls  of 
white  "Coffee  A"  sugar  add  one-half  cup- 
ful of  water  and  eight  drops  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. Boil  the  syrup  te#  minutes,  then  add 
the  peppermint,  stir  hard  until  it  begins  to 
cream,  pour  into  a  buttered  pan,  and  cut 
into  squares. 

Peppermint  Drops — ^Use  the  above  recipe  ; 
when  the  candy  begins  to  cream,  drop,  in 
large  drops,  on  oiled  paper.  These  are  the 
regulation  "after-dinner  mints." 


Ice-Cream  Candy — Eight  cupfuls  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  hot  water,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  in 
cold  water,  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Put 
the  water  and  sugar  on  in  a  graniteware 
pan.  Stir  until  dissolved.  When  it  begin.! 
to  boil,  add  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  let  it 
boil  twenty  minutes  without  stirring.  Add 
the  butter  at  last  minute.  When  brittle  in 
cold  water,  it  is  done.  Pour  on  large  but- 
tered platters ;  sprinkle  vanilla  over  it  and 
let  it  cool.  Pull  as  soon  as  you  can  handle 
it.  Draw  it  out  into  sticks,  and  cut  with 
sharp  scissors  the  desired  length.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  it  will  be  creamy  and  delicious. 
I  use  four  platters  for  this,  and  have  one 
covered  with  English-walnut  meats,  one  with 
chopped  figs,  and  two  into  which  the  plain 
syrup  goes.  After  it  is  all  pulled,  I  cut  about 
half  of  it  into  squares,  or  odd  shapes,  and 
dip  in  melted  chocolate.  This  gives  a 
delicious  mixture,  and,  to  me,  is  not  as 
difficult  as  the  fondant. 

Chocolate-Coated  Candies — This  is  some- 
thing I  learned  of  a  friend  who  is  a  domes- 
tic science  teacher,  and  is  worth  knowing. 
Put  the  desired  amount  of  bitter  chocolate 
into  a  bowl,  and  melt  it  by  placing  it  in 
boiling  water.  To  every  two  squares  of 
chocolate,  add  a  bil  of  pure  paraffin  the  size 
of  a  pea.  This  insures  glossy,  hard-coated 
chocolates. 

Fruit  Glacd — These  fruits  add  the  real 
confectioner's  touch  to  your  boxes  of  candy. 
Two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  hot  water.  Boil  the  sugar 
and  water  slowly  for  twenty  minutes  with- 
out stirring.  Then  dip  the  point  of  a  spoon 
into  the  syrup  and  into  cold  water.  If  a 
brittle  thread  is  formed,  the  syrup  is  done. 
Place  the  saucepan  in  hot  water,  and  dip 
each  piece  of  fruit  separately,  then  drop  it 
on  a  cold  dish.  Use  a  long  hatpin  or  knit- 
ting-needle to  dip  fruit,  and  do  the  dipping 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  stir  up  the  syrup.  Use 
cherries,  white  grapes,  English-walnut  meats, 
pineapple-chunks  and  orange-quarters  for 
this. 

Maple  Creams — The  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  one-fourth  cupful  of  sweet  cream.  Add 
to  this  enough  melted  maple  sugar  (not 
syrup)  to  give  a  good  color  and  flavor.  Then 
add  enough  confectioner's  sugar  to  mold 
easily.  Roll  into  a  strip  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  cut  into  rounds  with  a  tiny 
biscuit-cutter.  Use  dark,  moist  sugar  for 
these. 

Stuffed  Dates — Remove  the  seeds  from 
large  dates;  fill  the  cavities  with  fondant, 
and  roll  in  powdered  sugar.  A  chocolate- 
coated  peanut  makes  a  good  "stuffing,"  too. 
Or,  if  you  wish  to  be  extravagant,  try  the 
luxury  of  a  large  English  walnut  placed 
within  the  date.  The  combination  is 
delightful. 


Economizing  in  Christmas 
Candies 

By  Mrs.  Eva  O.  Snider 

f  T  rs  unnecessary  to  buy  expensive  candied 
*  cherries.  I  use  the  largest  bright-red  cran- 
berries in  place  of  cherries.  Select  only 
those  that  are  firm,  plump  and  of  light 
color.  I  prick  each  one  with  a  darning- 
needle.  When  syrup  of  granulated  sugar  has 
been  boiling  several  minutes,  I  add  the 
berries.  Do  not  allow  them  to  cook  mushy. 
They  are  removed  with  a  long  hatpin,  one  by 
one,  and  placed  on  a  plate  in  the  sun,  where, 
after  a  few  hours,  they  are  beautifully 
glazed  and  ready  for  use.  Cherries  may  be 
a  trifle  larger,  but  certainly  no  better  in 
looks  or  taste.  Preserved  watermelon-rind 
I  use  by  draining  the  pieces  free  from 
syrup.  Place  in  the  sun  or  warm  oven  until 
perfectly  dry.  This  is  an  exceedingly  dainty 
sweetmeat  when  dipped  in  white  fondant  or 
cut  into  bits  and  placed  on  top  of  bonbons. 
Some  of  the  pieces  have  chopped  nut-meats 
added,  then  covered  with  fondant,  and  a 
candied  cranberry  placed  on  top.  The  much- 
talked-of  prune  is  likewise  an  agreeable 
addition  to  home-made  candy-making.  They 
are  sometimes  ground  in  the  vegetable- 
grinder  (food-chopper),  and  stirred  into 
fondant  when  the  latter  is  not  quite 
hardened ;  then  formed  into  oblong  shapes, 
dipped  into  melted  chocolate,  and  sliced 
down  when  cold.  I  often  add  nut-meats, 
which  is  an  improvement.  Small  squares  of 
fruit  cake,  or  devil's- food  cake,  are  dipped 
into  white-and-pink  fondant,  which  form  a 
pleasing  variety  when  making  up  candy-boxes 
as  gifts.  Sometimes  I  use  Irish  potato  as  well 
as  sweet  potato.  Black  walnuts  form  a 
part  of  dark  fudges  and  sometimes  are  used 
with  white  fondant  in  place  of  the  more 
expensive  English  walnuts.  Hickory-nuts 
are  also  used.  Canned  pineapple,  drained 
free  from  syrup  and  dried  thoroughly,  is 
cheaper  than  bought  candied  pineapple.  I 
discovered  that  elderberry-juice  will  give  a 
fine  lavender  tint  to  cream  candy,  as  well 
as  a  new  and  delightful  flavor.  Experience 
being  my  best  teacher,  I  have  learned  to  save 
much  in  the  way  of  using  simple  ingredients 
in  my  candy-making,  and  the  result  is  as 
good  as  that  obtained  by  buying  the  more 
expensive  article.  I  use  only  the  best 
ingredients  and  good  sweet  milk  instead  of 
water  for  cooking  candy.  Everything  is 
strictly  pure,  and  no  harmful  colors  are 
used.  Pure  fruit  color  is  obtained  from  a 
confectioner,  as  are  all  flavors,  except  those  I 
make  myself,  such  as  lemon,  orange,  or 
nutmeg.  A  rose-geranium  leaf  gives  a  de- 
lightful flavor  if  a  good-sized  leaf  is  dropped 
into  hot  syrup  after  it  is  sufficiently  cooked 
and  removed  from  the  stove.  Remove  it 
quickly,  as  the  flavor  is  given  out.  Green 
color  is  made  by  cooking  spinage  in  a 
double  boiler.  No  water  is  added.  The 
juice  is  extracted  by  pressing  through  a 
thin  cloth. 


r 


Original  Verses  for  Christmas  Gifts 


'T'HE  value  of  the  personal  equation  in  any 
*■  gift  has  been  sung  in  song  and  story. 
You  have  been  told  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  hand-made,  especially  planned  pres- 
ent, and  no  one  can  deny  the  truth  of  it. 
Better  a  little  verse  clipped  from  a  page 
and  sweetly  appropriate  in  message  than  a 
costly  cushion  or  expensive  piece  of  cut 
glass. 

The  good  old  wishes  of  the  season  are 
simple  and  true.  But  there  is  now  an  ele- 
ment of  the  "ready  to  send"  in  many 
printed  cards.  We  have  "commercialized," 
so  to  speak,  the  thought  behind  the  gift. 
Why  not  write  out  a  little  verse  to  accom- 
pany your  present  ?  Here  are  several  that 
have  originality  and  a  universality  of  appeal. 
Just  look  over  the  list. 

If  your  big  brother,  your  Uncle  Joe,  or 
your  dear  friend  Bob  should  need  a  clothes- 
brush,  buy  the  simple  undecorated  type 
which  has  most  of  the  cost  in  the  French  or 
German  bristles.  With  it  write  this  little 
rhyme.  It  will  please  him  as  much  as  the 
gift  itself. 

Dip  it  in  a  whitewash-bucket — 

Lily  painting  is  great  fun ; 
Gilding  gold,  too,  brings  much  luck — it 

Is  excess,  but  it  is  done. 

With  distressing  rhyme  and  reason 

Is  this  offered  up  to  you, 
But  the  wishes  of  the  season 

Are  enclosed,  both  good  and  true. 

Then  there's  the  ribbon  case  with  its 
bolts  of  lingerie  ribbon.  Its  mother-of-pearl 
bodkin  and  a  tiny  pair  of  scissors  make  the 
gift  a  practical  traveling  companion  for  your 
young  friend.  Upon  a  little  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  decorated  with  a  tiny  wreath  of 
flowers  to  match  the  Dresden  pattern  of 
the  case,  write  this  verse  : 


By  Rosamond  Dale 

Here's  a  ribbon  thought  for  you,  dear. 

And  its  color^.true. 
Can  you  think  what  it  can  do,  dear? 

Ah  !  I  thought  you  knew  ! 

Hang  it  up,  and  pull  it  lightly. 

Easy  as  can  be. 
Don't  forget  to  draw  it  tightly. 

Then,  dear,  think  of  me !  ' 

A  scarf  is  appropriate  for  the  young  girl 
or  her  mother.  It  has  grown  to  be  such  a 
feature  in  dress  accessories  that  it  deserves 
a  verse. 

From  gay  Paree, 
Across  the  sea, 

This  scarf  was  brought  for  you ; 
'Twas  bargain  day 
On  the  Rue  de  la  Paix — 

(Or  0^31  street  will  do). 

So  'round  your  shoulders  fair  and  white 
This  must  be  thrown,  but  not  too  tight. 

The  chic  Parisienne  said  ; 
Tied  by  the  wrist  with  clever  twist. 
And  now  I  think  I  must  desist. 

The  rhyme's  gone  to  my  head. 

Speaking  of  grandpa  suggests  a  gift  that 
will  be  welcomed  by  one  with  sight  "not  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be."  Did  you  ever  think 
of  a  reading-glass?  The  kind  that  combines 
a  good  lens  with  a  paper-knife  is  excellent. 
Tie  this  wish  to  the  gift. 

Here's  a  reading-glass  for  you, 
Let  us  see  what  it  can  do. 
It  will  magnify  a  so- 

Till  it  looks  a  franc. 
It  will  give  a  large  account 

In  a  larger  bank. 
Do  not  hold  it  over  trouble 
That  must  always  boil  arid  bubble 

Into  every  life. 
Hold  it  over  each  day's  pleasure ; 
That  will  give  you  double  measure 

Without  any  strife. 


When  you  present  a  school  umbrella  to 
the  little  girl  or  boy,  a  simple  little  verse 
with  the  puzzling  blank  is  pleasing. 

It  goes  up  the  chimney  down. 
But  not  down  the  chimney  up. 
I  think  I'll  let  you  tell;  a 
Pretty,  silk   ! 

The  verse  that  goes  forth  on  Christmas 
Day  in  the  fulness  of  its  own  message  is  a 
fitting  one  with  which  to  end.  It  should  be 
written  on  your  note-paper  and  signed. 

Just  a  loving  Christmas  thought 

I  must  send  to  you. 
Time  has  wonderfully  wrought 

Our  friendship  strong  and  true. 
Dear  old  friend,  as  on  we  go 

Toward  life's  setting  sun, 
May  our  steps  be  sure  though  slow 

Till  our  journey's  done. 


Direct  from  Factory,  Freight  Prepaid 
and  Guaranteed  by  the  Manuf  actnrer 

You  can  bay  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  from  ns  $o  to 
«20  less  than  dealer's 
prices.  We  pay  freight: 
safe  deliveiT  insared, 
polished  and  all  ready 
to  set  up. 

"'Satisfaction  or  year 
money  back  any  time 
within  1  year" 
is  our  written 
guaranty. 
Free  Catalog 
— Illustrates 
all  our  Stoves. 
Gives  Price 
List  and  tells  our 
Plan  and  Offer. 
Send  for  it. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co. 
8  Oak  St.  Troy,  M.  Y. 


100  Amazing  Bargains  I 

For  Your  Home 


Carpel 

24c  a  yard  and  up 

Rugs 
9x12  ft.  $3.^5,  and  ap 

Matting 
13c  a  yard,  and  up 
Lace  Curtains 
41c  a  pair,  and  up 

Towels 
50c  a  doztn,  and  up 
Oil  Cloth 
Linoleum 
Cocoa  Mats 
Hammocks 
Couch  Covers 
Auto  Coals 
Raincoats 
Hosiery 
Oils 


ROXBOROUGH  RUG 


PRICES  away  below  retail ! 
Direct  from  factory  to  you! 
Perfect  goods  — all  need- 
fuls. Handsome  and  wellmade. 
Guaranteed  to  satisfy  you — or 
money  back.  Retailers'  and 
jobbers'  profits  cut  out— you 
save  all  that. 

Look  over  this  partial  list  1 
Compare  these  prices  with  any 
others!  You  can  furnish  two 
rooms  for  the  price  of  one  I  One 
article  bought  from  us  will 
prove  our  high  quahty. 

Sit  down  this  minute— write 
a  postal  for  our  illustrated  cat- 
alog—whether you  are  ready 
to  buy  or  not.  Wntenow.'  We'll 
send  it  to  you  immediately. 

CO.,  Dept.  370,  pHiLAOELPHiA.Pji. 


1(iig5  (arpe[s,(urlains,BI('"i'f'fs 


Manufacturers'   prices  save  „  .  - 
dealers'  profits.  We  give  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  and  saveyou  88  1>8 
per  cent.    We  have  '25,000  satisfied 
customers.   The  well-known  Reeal 
Hue, 6x9 ft.,  reversible,  all-wool  fin- 
ish. #8.75.  Our  Brusselo  Rue.  6x9 
ft.,  greatest  value  known,  *1.85.     Splendid  grade 
Brussels  Rue,  9x12  ft.,  911. 
Famous  Invincible  Velvets, 
9x12  ft..  $16.     Standard  Ax- 
mlnsters,    9x12  ft.,  $18.50. 
Pine  quality  Luce  Curtains,  45c 
per   pair  and   up.  Tapestry 
Curtains,  Wilton  Rues,  Lin- 
oleums at  MiU  prices. 

Write  to-day  for  our  NEW  IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG,  No.  11, 
Sent  free.  Shows  latest  designs 
in  actual  colors. 

ONITEO  MILLS  MFG.  CO. 

2432-24S2  JASPER  ST.,  PfllLl. 


Skcels  Ginscnd 

Chewing  Gum  ^ 


A  delicious  chewey  chew  and  tonic  fer  the 
stomach  and  nerves.  Recommended  by  phy- 
sicians. Distinctively  superior  because  of 
powdered  Ginseng  root  and  lasting  flavor 
"Quality  sells  it."  Try  it.  Six  packages (30 
sticks)  prepaid  25c:  I3for50c:  25 for  $1.00. 
Currency  or  stamps.  THE  GINSENG  GUM  CO. 
22  Skeel's  Ginseng  Gum  BIdg.,  Akron.  Ohio. 


AGENTS  PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c. 

■         Sheet  Pictures  Ic.   Stereoscopes  25c. 
Views  Ic.  30  davs'  credit.    Samples  and   catalog  free. 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co,,  D^pt.  4039,  1027  \V,  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


An  Occupation 
With  a  Future 

SENATOR  La  Follette's  Auto- 
biography, now  appearing  serially 
in  The  American  Magazine,  has 
created  such  a  demand  in  all  sections 
for  The  American  Magazine  that,  in 
order  to  meet  the  great  demand,  we 
must  at  once  take  steps  to  increase 
our  Subscription  Staff.  This  affords 
an  excellent  chance  for  bright  young 
men  and  women  to  make  money 
during  spare  time.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing, pleasant  and  lucrative  occupation 
and  one  that  holds  a  splendid  future 
for  the  right  parties.  If  you  want  to 
earn  more  money  than  you  have  ever 
made  before,  investigate  this  oppor- 
tunity without  delay.  Address 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff 
THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALUE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.  Guaranteed  for  all  time. 
Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO..  Orange.  Mass.  for  booklet  H 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  9,  191  / 

The  H  ome  Interests'  Club 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


IVERS  S  POND 
PIANOS 

The  attractive  piano  shown  above  is 
especially  designed  for  the  refined  Amer- 
ican home.  Its  beautiful  proportions, 
exquisite  workmanship  and  delightful  tone 
quality  appeal  to  discriminating  buyers. 
In  its  construction  not  a  dollar  has  been 
spent  for  needless  ornamentation  and  dis- 
play, nor  a  dollar  saved  where  real  quality 
was  involved.  It  has  desen-edly  become 
our  most  popular  upright.  Write  for  our 
latest  catalogue  describing  this  and  other 
new  styles. 

Where  no  dealer  sells  the  IVERS  &  POND 
we  will  quote  lowest  prices  and  ship  direct 
from  factory  "on  approval"  though  your  home 
be  in  the  most  remote  village  in  the  United 
States.  Attractive  easy  payment  plans.  Every 
intending  buyer  should  have  our  new  cata- 
logue.   IFrite  for  it. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 

125  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


jWieBEST  Light 


Cheapest  and  hest  light  for  homes, 
stores,  factories, churches  and  public  halls. 
Makes  and  barns  its  own  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  or  acetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

,  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
^>  2  1 2  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Work  at  Home 

Weaving  Rugs  and  Carpet 

NO  ESPERIENGE  XEEDEU 

$4  A  DAY 

Easily  Made 

We  start  men  and 
women  in  a  profitable 
business  on  a  small  in- 
vestment. Tf^rite  quick 
for  prices  and  Loom  "Book. 
BEED  MFG.  CO^  BOX  A,  SPRtNGFIELD,  OHIO 


Trust  Yoa      Dajrs.  Send  No  Money.  $2  Hair  Switch  Sent  on  Approval 

Choit  e  of  Natural  wavy  or  straight  hair.  Send  a  lock  of  your  hair, 
and  I  will  mail  a  22  inch  short  stem  fine  human 
hairswitch  to  match.  If  you  find  it  a  big  bargain 
remit  S-  in  ten  days,  or  sell  three  and  Earn 
I  Tour  Own  Switch.  Cxtra  shades  a  little  niure. 
'  Inclose  5c  postage.  Free  beaut;  book  showiog  latest 
style  of  hair  dressiog — also  high  grade  Bvltohes,  pom- 
4oara,  1*^3,  pufi?.  etc. 

Da  Aprs,  Dept.  C-18,  22  Quiney  St.,  Chicago 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promote*  a  luxnriant  growth. 
Kever  Fails  to  Bestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  »fc  hair  falling. 
50c.  and  Sl.OO  at  DruggistB. 


Cash  or  Credit 

On  This  Magnificent 
Base  Burner 

A  ^eat,  blgf  hasdsome  doable 
heater  that's  an  ornament  to  any 
room  and  that  throws  more  beat 
than  you  ever  thought  a  stove 
could  develop.  Shipped  right  from 
our  factory,  freight  prepaid,  to 
your  borne  to  try  free  for  30  daijs, 
shipment   in    24    hours.  Then 
360  days   approval  test.  270.000 
have  bought  Kalamazoo  Stoves 
backed  by  the  famou&6100,000  bank 
bond  guarantee.  Don't  buy  any- 
where until  you  bave  our  stove 
book.  ^ 

Get  This  Stove  Book 
Save  $5  to  $40 

on  your  purchase  of  heater,  range,  or 
gas  stove.  Why  pay  two  prices  when  the 
Ealamazoo  is  guaranteed  best  ofall.  Thisfree 
boob  tells  you  how  you  can  save  tbedealer'sand 
middlemen's   profits    and  get  the  best  stove 
made.   Over  400  stoves  to 
choose  from  and  a  low  fac- 
tory price  for  every  purse. 
Write  a  postal  giving  your 
name    and    address  for 
Catalogue  No.  183, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY 

J}Ianv.facturer8 


AKalamaizoo. 

Direct  to"Ybvi" 


HEN  the  Home  Interests'  Club  met  on  a 
bright  day  in  December,  the  principal  theme 
of  discussion  was,  what  shall  we  do  for 
the  Ruggles  children?  The  Home  Inter- 
ests' Club  is  located  in  an  ideal  neighbor- 
hood where  nobody  is  rich  and  nobody 
poor  and  people  are  somewhere  on  the 
same  plane  of  comfort  and  respectability. 
Almost  the  only  exception  to  the  general 
well-being  is  found  in  a  house  standing  back 
a  little  way  from  the  road  at  a  point  where  one  pleasant  town- 
ship melts  into  another,  within  view  of  a  beautiful  little  river 
and  not  far  from  a  chestnut-grove.  The  Ruggles  children  are 
more  or  less  a  source  of  anxiety  to  all  of  us.  Their  mother  is 
a  nervous  invalid.  Sho.  would  be  stronger  probably  if  she 
could  ever  make  up  her  mind  to  brace  up,  but  she  is  discouraged, 
and  no  wonder.  She  vvears  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  a 
red  Mother  Hubbard.  It  cannot  be  the  same  one,  for  it  is 
always  clean,  always  faded  and  always  equally  depressing  in 
contrast  to  her  fair  hair,  blue  eyes  and  delicate  skin.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  in  her  girlhood  Mrs.  Ruggles,  who  was  Emily 
Wells,  was  prett)',  ambitious  and  high-spirited.  If  this  was  ever 
so,  life  has  robbed  her  of  beauty  and  hopefulness  has  destroj'ed 
her  initiative  and  settled  down  on  her  gay  spirits  with  the 
weight  of  a  London  fog.  She  is  always  seated  by  her  front 
window,  hemming  endless  wash-cloths  which  she  is  supposed 
to  sell  to  a  department-store  in  the  city,  and  her  children  from 
Lottie,  who  is  seventeen,  to  Alberta,  three,  never  have  the 
proper  clothes  for  summer  or  winter,  and  generally  look  as  if 
they  were  not  fed  on  the  right  diet.  The  one  jolly  member  of 
the  family  is  Jonathan  Ruggles,  who  ought  to  be  the  bread- 
winner, but  never  has  had  the  luck  to  keep  in  a  bread-winning 
occupation.  He  sits  on  the  river  bank  by  the  hour  in  the  fishing 
season  and  occasionally  catches  fish.  He  attempts  to  have  a 
garden,  but  nothing  grows  for  him,  and,  although  everybody 
who  knows  Jonathan  declares  that  he  has  not  a  vice,  all  have 
gradually  become  convinced  that  he  cannot  obtain  a  job  or  hold 
it  if  one  is  found  for  him.  The  Jonathan  Ruggleses  of  this 
world  are  difficult  problems  for  their  fellow  creatures  to  solve. 

Once  a  year  the  Ruggles  household  brightens  up,  and  for  a 
short  time  appears  to  have  made  a  new  start.  Harriet  comes 
home  for  the  holidays.  She  is  Emily's  step-daughter  and  the 
image  of  her  own  mother,  who  died  at  her  birth.  She  lives  with 
an  aunt,  has  been  well  educated  and  is  a  teacher  in  a  city  public 
school.  She  never  comes  here  for  a  summer  vacation,  because 
during  July  and  August  we  are  told  that  she  plays  the  piano 
in  a  hotel  at  the  seashore.  Whatever  money  the  Ruggles  have 
they  owe  to  the  kindness  of  this  lovely  girl,  who  is  twenty-three 
and  so  charming  that  she  would  adorn  any  station.  Still, 
Harriet  Ruggles  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  when  she  comes 
home  for  Christmas,  to  do  more  than  replenish  the  coal-bin,  get 
the  slatternly  house  clean,  and  provide  shoes  for  seven  pairs  of 
feet.  She  does  all  that  and  sometimes  more.  If  the  Ruggles 
children  are  to  have  a  share  in  Christmas  festivities  outside  the 
Sunday-school,  we  of  the  Club  must  consider  ways  and  means. 

Various  Opinions 

The  different  points  of  view  of  different  people  are  often 
the  precise  reverse  that  one  would  anticipate  on  a  casual  meet- 
ing. One  of  the  members,  who  enjoys  a  reputation  for  being 
notable  and  practical,  and  who  is  never  suspected  of  concealing 
sentiment  and  romance  under  her  black  silk  bodice,  addressed 
the  Chair,  saying  that  she,  in  a  recent  trip  to  town,  had  bought 
four  dolls  which  she  was  dressing  for  the  four  smallest  Ruggles 
girls.  Their  names  are  respectively  Helena,  Priscilla,  Araminta 
and  Alberta.  As  Mrs.  Bliss  displayed  one  of  the  dolls,  it  was 
observed  that  it  had  eyes  that  would  open  and  shut,  with  eye- 
lashes of  real  hair,  a  head  covered  with  clustering  curls  and  the 
prettiest  little  hands  and  feet  ever  bestowed  upon  a  doll  since 
the  first  of  them  came  into  use  away  back  in  Babylon  and 
Ninevah.  Deep  down  in  every  woman's  heart  slumbers  mother- 
love,  and  it  shows  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  every  woman 
child  cuddles  and  kisses  her  darling  doll. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Elderbury,  "you  must  pardon  me  for  call- 
ing you  extravagant,  but,  my  dear  lady,  that  doll  would  be  quite 
pretty  enough  to  be  given  to  a  child  in  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  That  doll  would  be  a  treasure  to  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire,  and  you  are  dressing  it  to  please  Priscilla 
Ruggles.  I  suppose  the  others  are  just  as  sweet  and  attractive 
as  this  one." 

"I  thought  it  well,"  said  Mrs.  Bliss,  placidly,  "to  have  a  good 
deal  of  variety  in  these  Christmas  dolls,  so  that  when  the 
children  were  playing  with  them  they  could  fancy  themselves 
in  some  sort  of  society  that  belonged  to  the  very  best.  Priscilla 
is  a  dear  little  thing,  but  I  have  noticed  that  she  is  very  careless, 
so  I  am  taking  especial  pains  to  give  her  a  beautiful  doll  with 
a  trunk  full  of  nice  clothes.  I  want  her  to  have  a  standard, 
and  maybe  she  will  live  up  to  it."  The  Club  gasped.  They  had 
never  once  thought  of  this  novel  method  of  giving  little  Priscilla 
Ruggles  a  standard.  Mrs.  Tillinghurst  said  with  emphasis  that 
she  thought  the  wisest  proceeding  would  be  to  make  up  a  big, 
generous  Christmas  box,  in  which  there  should  be  useful  gifts 
for  the  whole  family,  inclusive  of  stockings  and  underwear  for 
the  children  and  a  new  dress  for  their  mother.  It  seemed  a 
shame  that  Emily  Ruggles  should  go  to  her  grave,  the  goal 
which  all  were  agreed  was  the  one  to  which  she  was  hastening, 
in  a  Mother  Hubbard  wrapper  of  faded  red. 

The  idea  of  a  Christmas  box  commended  itself  to  the  Club, 
although  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  feasibilitj'  of  fur- 
nishing outfits  for  a  household  that  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
makeshift  that  it  had  parted  with  a  large  part  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  self-respect. 

Concerning  the  Next  Neighbor 

"If  the  Ruggles  were  worthy,"  said  the  doctor's  wife,  "I  for 
one  should  feel  more  interest  in  assisting  them.  I  move  that 
we  take  up  some  other  subject.  If  we  are  to  deny  ourselves, 
spend  our  money  and  our  eyesight  and  our  surplus  energy  in 
preparing  a  box  to  carry  a  Christmas  thought  of  joy  to  people 
in  need,  why  should  we  not  send  the  box  to  a  Settlement  in  a 
big  city?  Why  should  we  go  to  this 
trouble  for  a  set  of  country  children  with 
a  lazy  father  and  a  half-sick  mother,  chil- 
dren who  may  as  well  go  on  staying  on 
the  edge  of  things  where  they  belong, 
instead  of  being  drawn  into  the  core  of 
things  where  our  children  are?" 

There  was  a  kind  of  shocked  silence 
after  this  speech,  because  very  few  people 
have  the  courage  to  say  right  out  in  plain 


A  Personal  Word  from 
Mrs.  Sangster 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  letters  from 
my  readers.  All  letters  accompanied 
by  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope 
will  be  personally  answered  and  will 
be  held  in  confidence. 


words  anything  that  is  really  a  little  bit  mean  and  a  wee  bit 
uncharitable.  Our  friend  had  said  something,  without  intending 
it,  that  stirred  in  most  o£  the  Club  a  thought  of  what  Christmas 
ought  to  be.  It  ought  surely  to  bring  homes  of  all  kinds  closer 
together,  and  if  there  are  anywhere  people  out  on  the  edge,  it 
ought  to  bring  them  for  the  holiday  season,  at  least,  into  the 
heart's  core  of  gracious  sympathy  and  good  fellowship.  The 
next  neighbor  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than  a  neighbor  in  a 
distant  spot. 

"Th  ere  is  Harriet,"  said  the  minister's  wife^  softlv,  and 
almost  with  reverence.  "Nobody  appears  to  remember  that 
Harriet  Ruggles  is  a  girl  in  ten  thousand,  a  girl  with  the  courage 
of  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  with  the  sincerity  of  a  martyr, 
the  purity  of  a  saint  and  the  touch  of  a  fairy  godmother.  I 
dropped  in  there  last  year  on  the  day  when  Harriet  came  home, 
and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  the  floors  were  cleaned,  the  windows 
shone,  Mrs.  Ruggles  sat  straight  in  her  chair,  and  Jonathan  had 
shaved  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt.  Whatever  we  do  for  Christmas, 
we  must  not  omit  making  a  really  beautiful  present  to  Harriet. 
If  we  do  get  that  box  ready,  friends,  we  have  no  time  to  waste 
with  Christmas  a  fortnight  off,  and  we  must  manage  to  leave 
it  at  the  door  as  sile"ntly  as  if  we  were  snowflakes,  so  that  our 
neighbors,  when  they  wake  in  the  morning,  may  have  the  sur- 
prise of  their  lives." 

The  comparison  of  the  substantial  women  who  compose  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Home  Interests'  Club  to  tiny  feathery  snow- 
flakes  was  so  funny  that  it  made  us  laugh.  Hearty  laughter  is 
good  medicine.  When  people  laugh  together,  they  are  apt  to 
work  together,  and  that  afternoon  the  Christmas"  box  of  the 
Ruggles  family  was  planned  with  a  generosity  and  precision 
of  detail  which  would  have  done  honor  to  any  group  of  women 
in  the  wide  world. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding 

"Now  that  we  have  settled  what  to  do  about  the  box,  I  wish 
someone  would  give  me  a  really  good  formula  for  nut  cookies," 
said  the  mother  of  three  hungry  boys.  "It  goes  without  saying 
that  healthy  boys  are  always  hollow  when  they  come  home  from 
school,  and  that  mother  must  have  something  with  which  she 
can  fill  them  up." 

The  oldest  member  of  the  club  had  inherited  a  family  recipe- 
book,  and  as  she  knew  by  heart  her  mother's  recipe  for  nut 
cookies,  she  immediately  gave  it.    Here  it  is  item  for  item : 

Three  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  chopped  nuts,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  pinch  of  salt,  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg.    Drop  on  buttered  tins. 

A  request  was  modestly  handed  in  by  a  little  woman  who 
had  a  cold  and  could  not  raise  her  voice.  She  wrote  on  a  slip 
of  paper  the  following  request :  "Please  tell  me  how  to  make 
black  fruit  cake  that  will  keep  without  having  any  intoxicating 
liquor  in  the  recipe." 

"I  happen  to  have  a  very  good  recipe  for  the  fruit  cake  our 
friend  wants,"  said  the  President  for  the  day.  "1  myself  never 
use  anything  stronger  than  cider  in  my  mince  pies,  and  in 
Christmas  plum  cake  I  have  never  thought  it  well  to  use  wine 
or  brandy.  This  cake  will  keep  for  months  unless  the  family 
are  so  fond  of  it  that*they  demand  it  very  often  for  dessert : 

"Two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  butter,  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk  and  one  cupful  of 
coffee,  five  eggs,  five  cupfuls  of  flour,  <*e'  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful,  each,  of  powdered  cloves,  cinnamon  and  all- 
spice, three  cupfuls  of  seeded  raisins,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
lemon-extract,  two  cupfuls  of  currants,  one  cupful  of  citron. 
Divide  into  several  loaves,  and  bake  two  hours." 

The  Club  still  had  its  mind  fixed  upon  the  essential  spirit  of 
Christmas,  and  though  there  was  a  little  scattering  talk  about 
Christmas  trees  garlanding  the  church  and  bountiful  Christmas 
dinners,  we  veered  around  to  Jonathan  Ruggles  before  we 
adjourned.  Mrs.  Madison  had  remained  in  the  background  most 
of  the  afternoon,  but  she  advanced  to  the  front  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  startled  us  a  little  and  yet  forced  itself  upon 
conscience  as  a  positive  duty.  She  said  that  she  had  been  aware 
for  some  time  that  we  had  as  a  club  taken  it  for  granted  that 
nothing  could  move  Jonathan  out  of  his  apathy.  There  is  a 
homelj'  word  in  use  among  children  that  she  wanted  us  to 
adopt  in  reference  to  him.  She  said  he  needed  a  boost,  and, 
if  he  were  to  have  one,  everybody  must  agree  to 

Lend  a  Hand 

"The  church  has  no  sexton  this  winter,"  she  said,  "and  the 
men  who  live  close  by  it  have  been  taking  turns  in  making  the 
fire  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  building  will  be  warm  on  Sunday. 
Our  boys  have  shoveled  the  paths  and  kept  them  clear  of  drifts, 
and  we  women  have  done  the  church  housekeeping.  We  have 
gone  in  there  and  swept  and  dusted  and  have  taken  on  ourselves 
a  lot  of  extra  work  that  we  really  ought  to  delegate.  At  the 
last  church  meeting  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no  one  within  - 
call  who  would  accept  the  position  of  sexton.  Not  orie  of  us 
so  much  as  thought  of  offering  this  work  to  Mr.  Ruggles.  He 
could  do  it,  and  we  could  stand  behind  him  and  see  that  it  was 
done  well,  and  the  monthly  salary  would  be  the  greatest  help 
to  the  whole  family,  would  be  a  relief  to  Harriet,  and,  my 
friends,  I  feel  almost  certain  it  would  lift  Mrs.  Ruggles  out 
of  despondency  into  cheerful  health.  The  Ruggles  boys  could 
help  their  father  about  the  snow,  and  the  oldest  daughter  could 
do  the  dusting  after  he  had  swept.  We  could  not  make  a  Christ- 
mas offering  to  the  Lord  that  would  please  Him  more,  I  verily 
believe,  than  by  lending  a  hand  to  restore  our  neighbor  to  use- 
fulness in  the  community  and  a  measure  of  honorable  self- 
esteem.  How  does  it  impress  you?  Is  the  scheme  entireb' 
Utopian  ?" 

"If,"  said  Mrs.  Elderbury,  doubtfully,  "we  can  persuade  the 
men  who  have  to  pay  the  bills  that  Jonathan  is  to  be  trusted,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  do  nothing  better.  Remember 
•  that  lighting  and  heating  our  church  in  winter  is  an  affair  of 
great  importance.  If  he  should  either  set  it  on  fire  through 
negligence  or,  on  the  other  hand,  omit  kindling  the  furnace  at 
the  proper  time,  we  should  be  responsible.  As  for  persuading 
the  men,  the}'  have  confidence  in  us  and 
will  do  whatever  we  advise.  Can  we  trust 
Jonathan  ?" 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on 
this  point,  but  it  was  finalh'  resolved  that 
Jonathan  should  be  boosted.  Although 
the  Club  expected  to  exchange  greetings, 
during  the  holidays,  the  good-nights  were 
accentuated  by  merry  Christmas  wishes 
as  the  members  went  to  their  homes. 
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A  Roman  Christmas  Story 

By  John  E.  Bradley 

N  THE  top  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  stands  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli.  It  is  a 
sightly  spot,  beautifvil  in  situ- 
ation, and  intimately  con- 
nected, by  a  strange  legend, 
with  the  Child  in.  the  Manger  at  Bethlehem. 

It  is  related  that  a  beautiful  woman,  a 
sibyl  with  a  babe  of  wondrous  beauty  in  her 
arms,  appeared  to  Augustus  Caesar  one  night 
in  a  vision  and  told  him  that  on  that  night  a 
child  would  be  bom  who  would  rule  Rome 
forever.  The  proud  emperor  smiled  as  he 
woke  from  his  dream  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  But  soon  the  beautiful  vision  came 
again  and  repeated  the  same  impressive 
words.  The  great  monarch,  now  restless 
and  perplexed,  said  to  himself,  "This  is  very 
strange,"  but  after  a  while  he  went  to  sleep 
again,  and  again,  for  the  third  time,  the 
vision  appeared  and  the  same  voice  was 
heard. 

The  ruler  of  the  vast  Roman  empire, 
whose  authority  was  never  challenged  and 
whose  cares  never  gave  him  anxiety,  was 
now  thoroughly  awake.  He  thought  long 
upon  the  strange  announcement  and  the  light 
and  beauty  of  the  child.  When  morning 
broke,  he  went  with  his  retinue  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  which  crowned  the  hilltop,  and 
there  erected  an  altar  in  honor  of  this  won- 
derful babe.  He  called  it  Ara  Coeli — the 
Altar  of  Heaven.  Later  he  rebuilt  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  making  it,  by  far,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  temples  in  Rome,  and  he 
adorned  the  Altar  of  Heaven  with  gold  and 
costly  jewels. 

When  Rome  became  Christian  in  the  days 
of  Constantine,  this  temple  was  changed  into 
a  Christian  church,  still  retaining  the  old 
name  and  the  wealth  with  which  Augustus 
and  other  emperors  had  endowed  it.  Rome 
has  been  sacked  and  pillaged  and  burned 
many  times,  but  a  church  has  always  stood 
upon  this  spot ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
legend  of  Augustus,  it  is  the  oldest  Christian 
church  and  this  altar  is  the  oldest  Christian 
shrine  in  the  world. 

This  church  is  still  very  rich  with  its 
ancient  endowments.  Every  year,  at  Christ- 
mas, the  sacred  Bambino,  or  Christ-child,  is 
placed  in  a  richly  decorated  manger,  or 
"crib,"  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  this  church. 
The  Babe  is  dressed  in  the  richest  robes  and 
covered  with  jewels  and  gems.  On  its  head 
is  a  heavily  jeweled  crown.  Multitudes  of 
people  come  to  see  it — some  of  them  from 
great  distances. 

This  great  edifice  is  reached  by  a  flight 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  marble 
steps — a  broad  stairway,  sixty  feet  wide, 
broken  every  eight  or  ten  steps  by  little 
platforms.  On  Christmas  Day  and  every 
day  thereafter  until  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth 
Night,  the  church  is  thronged  with  visitors. 
The  children,  especially,  gather  in  crowds, 
and  many  of  them,  who  have  been  trained 
and  carefully  prepared,  tell  stories  and 
recite  poems  in  honor  of  the  Christ-child. 
These  children  are  exceedingly  graceful  and 
recite  their  parts  beautifully.  On  Epiphany 
day  they  form  in  a  long  procession,  and 
march  around  and  around  the  church,  and, 
finally,  following  the  Bambino,  or  sacred 
child,  which  is  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  they  march  out  on  to  the  wide 
area  in  front  of  the  church.  From  this  lofty 
spot,  where  the  Bambino  can  be  seen  by  the 
great  multitudes  of  children  in  the  square 
below,  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  children 
and  then  of  blessing  the  city  of  Rome  is 
performed. 

During  all  these  twelve  days  the  sides  of 
this  wide  stairway  are  lined  with  street  mer- 
chants selling  toys  and  fruit  and  playthings. 
Everything  to  please  the  children  can  be 
found  here  in  abundance,  and  many  a 
mother  brings  her  child  day  after  day  and 
finds,  like  some  American  mothers,  that  one 
Christmas  present  will  not  suffice.  This 
profusion  of  gifts  for  the  children — and 
indirectly  for  the  Christ-child — is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  wise  men  who  brought  their  gifts 
of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the 
Babe  in  the  Manger  at  Bethlehem. 

Exceeding  the  Average 

By  Orin  Edson  Crocker 

MANY  a  man  seems  content  to  maintain 
his  life  at  the  average  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  "I  guess  I'm  as  good  as 
the  average,"  he  says  to  himself,  forgetting 
that  not  only  is  the  actual  average  poor 
enough,  but  that  if  everyone  held  to  the 
same  standard  that  he  does  the  average 
would  be  still  lower. 

It  is  only  because  some  people  are  better 
than  the  average  that  we  can  tolerate  those 
who  are  less  so.  The  world  is  made  bear- 
able only  by  those  who  exceed  the  averages 
in  life.  If  everyone  were  given  to  gener- 
osity as  little  as  possible,  or  if  others  pos- 
sessed as  little  kindness,  as  little  sympathy 
and  as  little  love  as  possible,  what  kind  of 
a  world  would  we  have?  It  is  because  some 
of  their  substance,  or  because  some  are  more 
than  kind,  or  more  than  sympathetic,  because 
some  are  self-sacrificing  beyond  the  actual 
demands  of  society,  that  the  world  is  as  good 
as  it  is.  A  "heaping  measure"  is  always 
better  than  a  skimped  one — ^in  the  relation- 
ship of  life  as  well  as  in  the  market-place. 
A  great  many  of  us  must  exceed  the  average 
that  a  few  may  fall  below  it,  without  disturb- 
ing the  even  balance  of  life.  Are  you  above 
or  below,  the  average? 


A  Minister's  Letter  to  Farm 
and  Fireside 

Belle  Vernon,  Pennsylvania. 
To  the  Editor  and  Readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Greeting: 

I  have  wondered,  many  times,  if  it  would 
be  interesting  or  encouraging  to  the  editor 
and  many  contributors  to  the  (to  my  mind) 
best  and  cheapest  of  farm  journals  pub- 
lished, to  know  how  valuable  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  to  the  gospel  minister  of  to-day ! 
It  may  be  that  it  appeals  to  me  because  I 
made  its  acquaintance  years  ago,  while  a 
farmer  boy  in  Warren  County,  in  the  old 
Buckeye  State  ;  and  since  that  time  we  have 
been  the  best  of  friends.  Many  tiines  has 
it  proven  the  adage  true  that  "a  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed." 

There  are  a  great  many  things  necessary 
for  the  minister  to  know,  which  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  do  not  teach.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  not  found  in  the  text- 
books of  the  ordinary  college  course.  The 
dusty  page  of  history,  revealing  the  happen- 
ings of  other  centuries,  may  be  interesting 
to  the  student  for  a  time,  but  will  eventually 
become  dry.  The  daily  newspapers  with 
their  conglomeration  of  politics,  markets, 
accident  and  crime  fail  to  supply  the  need. 
The  minister  who  relies  entirely  upon  any 
or  both  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  for 
material  with  which  to  construct  discourses 
that  will  build  up  his  congregation,  in  mind 
and  character,  will  find  it  very  frequently 
necessary  to  cry,  "Awake  thou  that  sleepest." 
Some  of  the  highest  types  of  Bible  charac- 
ters set  us  the  example  of  going  out  into  the 
broad  field  of  nature  and  learning  lessons 
from  God,  that  have  served  to  teach  all 
classes  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  The  prophet, 
desiring  to  portray  to  the  human  mind  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Christ  life,  pointed  to  the  "rose  of 
Sharon"  and  "the  lily  of  the  valley."  To 
convey  the  idea  of  His  mediatorship.  He  is 
called  the  "Morning  Star,"  which  receives 
its  light  from  the  sun,  and  reflects  it  to  us. 
The  Master,  after  announcing  certain  signs 
that  should  appear,  taught  the  disciples, 
saying,  "Now  learn  the  parable  of  the  fig- 
tree."  To  inspire  His  followers  and  ser- 
vants of  all  ages  with  energy  and  ambition. 
He  caused  them  to  look  out  upon  the  broad, 
golden  fields  of  ripened  grain  "white  and 
ready  to  the  harvest."  The  great  Paul 
taught  the  deepest  lesson  on  the  resurrection 
from  a  "grain  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain." 

These  men  were  all  students  of  nature. 
Few  men  realize  their  real  possessions  or 
the  importance  of  their  position.  "Go  forth, 
multiply,  and  replenish  (develop)  the  earth, 
have  dominion  over  it,"  beautify  it  in  every 
way  you  can ;  improve  it,  improve  all  that 
God  has  given,  land,  stock,  grain.  Never  do 
I  see  a  well-improved  farm,  with  highly 
cultivated  fields  and  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  cared  for  shade-trees,  under  which  the 
satisfied  flocks  and  herds  are  resting;  its 
graveled  drives  and  spacious  lawn,  where 
children  romp  amid  the  flowers  ;  its  seas  of 
gold,  where  waves  of  ripened  grain  roll 
before  the  summer  zephyrs,  but  I  think 
of  God's  first  command  to  man.  Many  of 
us,  whom  divine  Providence  has  called  into 
the  cities,  where  all  is  hurry;  where  every 
thoroughfare  is  a  seething  mass  of  human- 
ity hastening  to  and  fro,  crowding,  pushing 
their  way  through  life  from  early  mom  till 
late  at  night ;  where  every  breath  of  air  is 
freighted  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  busy 
street,  and  this  throng  permitted  once  a 
year,  during  a  two-weeks'  vacation,  to  go 
out  into  the  beautiful  country  and  read  and 
study  God's  wonderful  book,  "Nature,"  then 
we  know  the  value  of  and  appreciate  a 
journal  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.  Yes  !  I  consider 
the  bi-weekly  visits  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
as  indispensable.  No  paper  is  more  eagerly 
read  or  with  more  interest,  my  dear  breth- 
ren, knights  of  the  plow.  At  great  expense 
it  is  teaching  me  lessons,  and  through  the 
jcolumns  of  the  thrice-blessed  Farm  and 
Fireside  I  am  furnished  with  knowledge 
impossible  for  me  to  gain,  under  present 
circumstances,  in  any  other  way.  My  con- 
gregation, as  well  as  myself,  is  indebted  to 
Brothers  Grundy,  Greiner,  Vincent  and 
others,  together  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
editors,  for  many  an  illustration  which  has 
served  to  set  forth  some  idea  of  God's  won- 
derful plan  for  man,  and  inspired  us  all 
with  courage.  No  man  needs  such  help  as 
a  good  farm  journal  gives  more  than  the 
city  preacher.  No  lesson  is  more  attractive 
to  his  city,  hearers  than  the  lesson  drawn 
from  God's  works  of  nature  found  on  the  farm. 

In  the  country,  as  nowhere  else,  do  we 
understand  the  miracles  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  the  rain's  blessing  as  it  falls  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  we  were  gath- 
ered in  the  house  of  God  for  morning 
worship,  the  weather  was  sultry  and  the 
large  windows  were  thrown  half  open, 
through  which  passed  the  discordant  sounds 
of  the  busy  world  (for  Sunday  is  not  so 
quiet  here  as  in  the  country).  The  choir 
had  finished  singing  a  beautiful  hymn,  and 
as  I  arose  to  preach  the  Word  one  of  God's 
little  songsters  perched  himself  above  my 
head,  and  warbled  forth  his  beautiful  lay, 
thrilling  every  soul  within  those  sacred 
walls.  I  waited  for  him  to  finish  his  beau- 
tiful song,  when  many  a  weary  pilgrim, 
with  bowed  head  and  tearful  eye,  thaiiked 
God  for  sending  such  a  beautiful  little 
soloist  our  way  to  cheer  us  with  his  pretty 
song,  and  prayed  that  he  come  again. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Dudley. 


The  Victory  of  Good  Care 

By  Eldgar  L.  Vincent 

"TJe  takes  good  care  of  everything." 

n.  It  is  not  hard  work  to  tell  what  will 
be  the  fortune  of  the  man  of  whom  that  can 
be  said,  no  matter  whether  he  live  out  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  city.  Good  care  is  the 
key  that  unlocks  success. 

Not  far  from  my  home  a  man  lives  who 
is  a  good  example  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  war  this  man 
came  back  from  the  army,  not  very  well, 
yet  with  a  great  purpose  in  his  heart  to  do 
a  little  farming.  After  looking  about,  he 
bought  a  place  of  about  thirty  acres.  It 
might  not  have  seemed  very  promising  to 
the  average  farmer.  Most  of  us  like  to  find 
a  place  where  a  good  share  of  the  work  of 
building  up  has  been  done.  How  often  we 
hear  the  words,  "Fools  build  houses  and 
wise  men  live  in  them." 

But  this  old  soldier  was  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged by  the  outlook.  The  fact  that  the 
place  was  small  and  a  good  way  from  market 
did  not  disturb  him.  A  good  share  of  the 
land  was  yet  in  the  rough.  He  was  not 
extra  strong,  while  his  only  son  was  a  mere 
lad.  His  wife,  also,  was  not  very  strong  in 
body ;  but  what  she  lacked  that  way  she 
made  up  in  others.  She  could  help  about 
the  planning,  and  she  knew  the  value  of 
careful  management  in  the  home.  So  they 
settled  down  to  make  a  good  farm  home. 

I  like  to  look  at  that  little  farm  now.  The 
land  is  almost  all  under  cultivation.  Good 
crops  come  from  it.  The  barns  have  been 
enlarged  over  and  over  again.  The  house 
is  as  neat  and  pretty  as  white  paint  and 
green  blinds  can  make  it.  The  orchard  is 
thrifty  and  bears  well  every  year.  Within 
the  home  good  papers  are  on  the  table.  The 
young  lad  is  a  man  grown,  and  life  is 
steadily  going  on  at  the  noon-day  hour  in  a 
way  to  make  the  heart  glad. 

The  sunshine  is  always  more  striking 
when  it  comes  out  against  a  dark  cloud. 

Here  is  another  picture.  It  is  not  fancy. 
You  can  find  its  counterpart  in  almost  any 
neighborhood.  A  young  man  was  left  a 
fairly  good  home.  There  was  a  mortgage 
on  it,  I  know.  But  mortgages  are  not  the 
worst  things  in  the  world.  They  have  often 
spurred  men  to  higher  endeavor  and  more 
persistent  striving.  This  young  man  had  a 
nice,  careful  wife.  I  saw  her  the  other 
day  driving  away  from  the  creamery  with  a 
load  of  milk-cans,  with  one  of  the  little 
fellows  tucked  up  by  her  side.  She  has  lost 
some  of  the  roses  that  used  to  be  cm  her 
cheeks.  The  years  have  brought  a  look  of 
care  to  her  eyes.  I  felt  like  taking  my  hat 
off  to  her.  Any  woman  that  will  stay  true 
to  a  man  as  she  has  done,  through  sunshine 
and  through  shadow,  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise. 

It  would  not  be  right  or  best  to  stay  to 
give  details  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in 
the  other.  Just  let  me  say  that  the  loose 
screw  with  that  farmer  has  always  been  lack 
of  care.  The  cows  did  not  do  well.  The 
horses  never  looked  as  if  they  had  a  good 
time  of  it.  The  buildings  went  down. 
Machinery  did  not  last.  It  was  not  used 
properly,  nor  housed  when  not  being  worked. 

One  of  my  little  chaps  went  with  us  vis- 
iting a  good  many  years  ago.  After  calling 
at  one  farm  in  the  morning,  we  went  down 
to  a  neighbor's  for  a  little  while  before 
starting  for  home.  In  this  last-named  place 
things  did  not  look  right  to  the  boy.  Affairs 
were  evidently  run  down  at  the  heel.  Noth- 
ing in  place  anywhere.  The  general  state 
of  the  farm  was  discouraging.  At  last,  after 
wandering  about  for  some  time  in  a  discon- 
solate sort  of  a  way,  the  boy  came  back  into 
the  house  and  appealed  to  his  mother.  "Let's 
go  back  up  there.    It's  healthier np  there!" 

Have  you  not  seen  places  that  made  you 
feel  that  way?  It  was  not  healthy  around 
there.  The  reason  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
care.  Ten  acres  farmed  with  care  will  make 
a  better  home  than  a  thousand  where  every- 
thing is  run  at  loose  ends. 

The  victory  is  always  with  the  man  who 
cares. 

A  Sermon  by  the  Wayside 

By  Charles  Henry  Prather 

Far  out  in  the  West  a  little  Indian  girl 
stood  on  a  railway  platform ;  and  a  group 
of  restless  travelers  had  gathered  in  a  circle 
about  her,  examining  her  wares.  On  every 
hand  the  desert  stretched  away,  meeting  the 
bare,  black  mountains. 

"You  pay  two  prices  for  what  you  buy 
here,"  said  the  man  with  his  hat  on  one  side, 
who  also  had  the  air  of  knowing  it  all,  "but 
the  tourist  is  robbed  everywhere." 

"This  is  no  cheat,"  the  little  Indian  girl 
protested.  "I  make  the  baskets  myself,  and 
they  take  me  many  days." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  same  man  with  his 
hat  on  one  side.  "And  why  shouldn't  they 
cheat?  I'd  do  the  same  in  their  places."  He 
winked  at  a  man  and  laughed  unpleasantly. 

The  next  remark  of  the  Indian  girl  was 
unexpected.  "  'For  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man,' "  she  said  in  slow,  painstaking  Eng- 
lish, "  'if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul?'  That  is  what  they  taught  rne 
at  the  mission  school ;  and  I  will  not  lie 
that  I  may  sell  my  baskets,  even  though  I 
go  hungry." 

It  was  a  silent  company  that  climbed  the 
Pullman  as  the  conductor  signaled  to  start. 

"It  wasn't  long  for  a  sermon,"  said  the 
man  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  "but  it's  one 
that  you  can't  forget  in  a  hurry." 
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It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  fuU  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb..  1/2  lb.  and 
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You  will  want  the 
1912  Coca-Cola  Girl 
^Calendar  j 

'  We  will  send  you  this 
beautiful  Calendar, 
litho^phed  in  sixteen 
colors,  on  receipt  of  2^  to 
cover  postage. 
The  Coca-Cola  girl  is  more 
fascinating  than  ever — you 
will  like  her.    She  will  re- 
mind you  that  whenever  you're 
tired  or  thirsty  to 
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the  one  beverage  that  will  refresh  you,  quench 
your  thirst  and  please  your  palate. 

Our  new  free  booklet,  telling  of  Coca-Cola 
vindication  at  Chattanooga,  for  the  asking. 
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BECOME  A 
NURSE 

"  The  value  of  the  course 
cannot  be  overestimated. 
At  first  I  earned  $12.50  a 
week,  but  before  I  had 
studied  six  months  I  gained 
so  niuch  practical  knowl- 
edge that  I  received  $20 
to  $30  a  week.  I  have  al- 
most doubled  my  earning- 
power."  Mrs.  Bealrice  Reeve, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.    (Photo. ) 


Send  for  a  copy  of 
"  How  I  Became  a  Nurse" 

and  our  Year  Book  explain- 
ing method;  248  pages  with 
intensely  interesting  expe- 
riences by  our  graduates, 
who  mastered  the  art  of 
professional  nursing  by  the 
C.S.N,  home-study  course. 
Thousands  of  our  ffraditates.with 
ind  without x>yetHOus  e:cperience, 
are  today  earniittj  $10  to  $25  « ti}eeh. 

TENTH  YEAR 

The  Chautauqua  School 
of  Nursing 

534  Main  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Special 

For  Subscribers  Only 

npHESE  special  prices, which  are  extended  to  old  subscribers  only,  mast 

be  accepted  between  now  and  December  20th. 

Surely  you  intend  to  renew  your  subscription.  Then  take  advantage 
of  this  extraordinary  bargain  offer  which  makes  this  the  biggest  sub- 
scription value  in  the  whole  publishing  world. 

Each  number  is  going  to  be  bigger,  better  and  more  interesting  than 
any  number  published  in  the  past. 

It  will  pay  you  to  have  your  present  subscription  extended  for  two  or 
four  years  at  these  special  prices,  even  if  it  does  not  expire  this  winter. 


Till  December  20th  Only 

these  great  limited  offers  will  be  extended  to  you.  Your  order  must 
be  mailed  by  December  20th,  no  later.  Accept  one  of  these  oflEers  now: 


Offer  No.  I 

Our  Bea'i>zun  Price  for  all 
— with  Fsirm  and  Fireside 
one  year — 26  timei 


Offer  No.  2 

Our  BtkTgedn  Price'  for  all 
— •with  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  two  yeeirs — 52  times 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Twenty-six  big  numbers  every  other  Saturday  for  the 
next  year.  More  and  better  reading  matter  than  you  can 
get  in  any  other  paper. 

Farmers'  Lobby 

This  will  be  a  most  important  ieature  during  the  next 
year.  It  will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
political  changes  and  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 

Headwork  Shop 

The  Headwork  Shop  will  contain  more  new  and  or- 
iginal ideas  than  ever.  It  will  be  chuck  full  of  practical 
appliances. 

Poultry  Profits 

The  Poultry  Department  has  arranged  for  a  large 
number  of  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
that  will  mean  increased  Poultry  Profits  for  our 
readers. 

A  Big  Novel 

The  first  of  a  series  of  big,  live,  interesting  serial  stories 
begins  in  this  issue.  You  will  be  the  better  for  reading 
these  splendid  stories. 

Departments  for  Women 

The  various  big  departments  for  women  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  be  larger  and  better  than  ever  this  year. 
These  features  alone  will  surpass  in  excellence  similar 
features  in  our  most  popular  magazines. 


THESE  PRICES  WILL  BE  WITHDRAWN 

So  please  don't  delay  sending  us  your  order  at  once,  or  you  may  be  too 
late.  Do  this  right  now,  as  to-morrow  you  may  be  too  busy  and  forget. 


Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargsdn  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
four  years— 104  times 


The  Farmers*  Paper 


This  is  what  Farm  and  Fireside  is  striving  hard  to  be,  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  now  thirty-five  years  young, — the  most  reliable  and  finest 
farm  paper  printed  anywhere. 

Every  department  is  in  charge  of  a  practical  and  reliable  authority  on 
that  particular  subject, — one  whose  experience  has  been  acquired  by 
actual  work  on  the  farm. 

Final  Christmas  Offer 

The  stories  and  articles  in  Farm  and  Fireside  will  bring  warmth 
and  good  cheer  to  every  home.  We  want  every  reader  to  accept  one  of 
our  Last  Chance  Offers.  It  will  save  you  money  and  be  a  Christmas 
present  for  both  of  us.  Never  again  will  you  be  able  to  get  the  Bi-weekly 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  such  bargain  prices. 

Your  Subscription  without  Cost 

Get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  give  you 
35  cents,  each,  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  us 
the  names  and  70  cents  collected,  and  we  will  enter  both  subscriptions  for 
one  year,  each,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  one  full  year  as  a  special 
reward. 


RUSH  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  accept  your  Special  Subscription  Offer  No. 

for  which  I  enclose  !  

Yours  truly, 

(Your  name) . 


(Street  and  No. 
or  Rural  Route) . 


(Town  or  City) . 


(State). 


This  blank,  if  mailed  before  December  20th,  entitles  the  sender  to  the 
above  Special  Prices,  or  write  your  order  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 


Attractive  Crocheted  Yoke 

It  Makes  a  Pretty  Underwear  Trimming 


By  Emma  L.  H.  Rowe 


THIS  attractive  crocheted  yoke  may 
be  easily  made  and  applied  to  a 
nightgown  or  corset-cover.  It  is 
very  decorative  in  effect,  yet  is  most 
simple  of  construction. 

Three  motifs  constitute  the  yoke,  and 
iheir  simplicity  will  go  far  toward  making, 
pleasant  ''pick-up"  work. 

About  No.  80  crochet-cotton,  with  a 
correspondingly  fine  crochet-hook,  will  be 
required. 
For  the  large  wheel : 
First  Round — Chain  twelve;  fasten  with 
slip-stitch  to  form  ring. 

Second  Round — Chain  three  (to  take 
the  place  of  a  double  crochet),  *chain  two. 
one  double  crochet  in  chain-stitch  of 
previous  round  (always  working  over  two 
threads  of  each  chain-stitch  for  strength), 
repeat  from  *  to  end  of  round,  chain  two, 
then  fasten  with  slip-stitch  in  the  third 
chain  made  at  the  beginning  of  round. 
Third   Round — First   spoke  of  wheel. 


A  yoke  for  corset-cover  or  nightgown  in  an  effective 
crochet  design 


chain  eighteen,  single  crochet  in  last  chain- 
stitch  just  made.  *Work  over  long  chain 
as  follows :  Three  single  crochets,  picot 
of  four  chain,  three  single  crochets,  picot, 
three  single  crochets,  picot,  three  single 
crochets,  picot,  three  single  crochets,  picot, 
four  single  crochets,  picot,  five  single 
crochet-,  picot,  six  single  crochets.  Fasten 
with  single  crochet  over  next  chain  of 
two  of  previous  roimd.    Turn  work. 

Second  Spoke — Chain  eighteen,  fasten 
with  slip-stitch  between  second  and  third 
single  crochets  of  group  of  four  single 
crochets  of  previous  spoke,  turn  work, 
then  repeat  from-  *  of  first  spoke. 

Make  all  other  spokes  similarly,  except 
the  twelfth. 

Twelfth  Spoke — Work  as  usual  until 
the  group  of  four  single  crochets  is 
reached.  After  the  second  single  crochet 
of  the  group  is  made,  catch  with  slip- 
stitch  to  loose  end  of  the  first  spoke 
made.  Then  make  two 
single  crochets,  picot  and 
finish  as  usual.  Fasten  off 
securely  and  cut  thread. 

First  Round  —  Make 
chain  of  eight  stitches, 
fasten  with  slip-stitch  to 
form  circle. 

Second  Round — Chain 
ten ;  single  crochet  in  last 
chain  just  made,  *over 
the  long  chain,  make  three 
single  crochets,  picot  of 
four  chain,  three  single 
crochets,  picot,  three  sin- 
gle crochets,  picot,  three 
single  crochets,  picot,  six 
single  crochets.  This 
forms  first  spoke  of  small 
wheel. 

Fasten  with  single 
crochet  over  ring  formed 
previous  round,  one  more 
single  crochet  over  ring,  picot,  two  single 
crochets  over  ring,  turn  work.  Then  begin  : 

Second  Spoke  of  Wheel — Chain  eight; 
fasten  with  single  crochet  between  third 
and  fourth  single  crochets  of  group  of  six 
single  crochets  previously  made.  Turn 
work.    Repeat  from  *. 

Third  Spoke — Like  second. 

Fourth  Spoke — Like  second,  until  be- 
tween third  and  fourth  single  crochets, 
where  make  a  single  crochet  to  connect 
with  the  loose  end  of  first  spoke  made. 
Make  three  single  crochets  as  usual  to 
complete  the  six  single  crochets,  then 
fasten  with  single  crochet  over  ring,  one 
more  single  crochet,  picot,  two  single 
crochets,  fasten  off  securely. 

As  each  large  wheel  is  being  made,  it  is 
joined  to  its  predecessor  at  the  second  and 
third  picots  of  two  spokes — the  joining 
being  made  with  slip-stitch  between  the 
second  and  third  chain-stitches  of  each  of 
the  two  picots,  through  the  corresponding 
picots  of  wheel  previously  made. 

The  illustration  is  modeled  rather 
largely  and  should  be  modified  according 
to  bust  measure  of  the  prospective  wearer. 


Each  half  of  the  front  measures  seven 
wheels  acros  ,  side  by  side;  with  a  second 
row  of  seven,  joined,  wheel  by  wheel, 
beneath  the  first  row.  Then  two  wheels 
are  added  beneath  at  the  center  front,  and 
another  wheel  beneath,  forming  at  the 
center  front  a  perpendicular  of  four 
wheels,  one  under  another. 

At  the  arm  side  of  the  yoke  two  rows 
of  two  wheels  each  are  joined  beneath 
the  two  long  rows  of  seven.  Then  at  the 
side,  above  the  top  row  of  seven  wheels, 
are  joined  seven  rows  of  four  wheels 
each.  These  form  the  wide  shoulder- 
strap. 

The  last  two  wheels  of  the  seventh  row 
of  four  are  joined  at  their  base  to  the 
sides  of  the  two  front  arm-side  rows  of 
two  wheels  each.  In  this  way,  when  the 
yoke  is  held  in  the  hand,  a  point  is  formed 
imder  the  armhole. 

This  completes  one  entire  half  of  the  front. 
The  back  is  simply  a  wide  straight  strip. 

After  both  fronts  are 
made,  the  back,  consisting 
of  two  rows  of  six  wheels 
each,  may  be  joined  to  the 
last  two  rows  of  the  seven 
rows  w  h  i  c  h  form  the 
shoulder-strap; 

The  small  wheels  fill  the 
center  spaces  left  between 
the  large  wheels.  As  each 
small  wheel  is  constructed, 
it  is  joined,  at  the  second 
and  third  picots  of  each 
spoke,  to  the  large  wheels 
surrounding  it. 

When  the  yoke  is  en- 
tirely formed,  a  firm  out- 
line of  chain-stitches  is 
made  around  the  body 
part  of  the  yoke,  to  give 
strength  where  it  joins 
the  muslin  of  the  gar- 
ment which  it  is  to  adorn. 
Begin  at  the  top  wheel  of  the  center 
front  for  the  following  stitches : 

Fasten  with  single  crochet  to  second 
picot  of  the  corner  spoke,  chain  three, 
single  crochet  in  next  picot,  seven  chain, 
single  crochet  in  second  picot  of  next 
spoke,  chain  three,  single  crochet  in  next 
picot  of  same  spoke.  Chain  seven,  single 
crochet  in  second  picot  of  next  spoke, 
chain  three,  single  crochet  in  next  picot 
of  same  spoke.  Chain  five,  flong  crochet 
(three  threads  over  crochet-hook,  worked 
off  two  stitches  at  a  time)  in  end  of  picot 
of  next  spoke.  Chain  five,  long  crochet  in 
end  picot  of  next  spoke.  Chain  five, 
double  crochet  in  second  picot  of  next 
spoke,  chain  three,  double  crochet  in  next 
picot  of  same  spoke.  Chain  seven,  single 
crochet  in  second  picot  of  next  spoke, 
chain  three,  single  crochet  in  next  picot. 
of  same  spoke.  Chain  seven,  single 
crochet  in  second  picot  of  next  spoke. 


Showing  the  detail  of  the  designs  used  in  making  the 
crocheted  yoke 


chain  three,  single  crochet  in  next  picot  of 
same  spoke.  Chain  five,  double  crochet  in 
second  picot  of  next  spoke,  chain 
three,  double  crochet  in  next  picot  of 
same  spoke.  Then  chain  five,  repeat 
from  t- 

Work  to  end  of  front  side.  End  with 
two  long  crochets.  Along  lower  end  of 
yoke,  continue  from  last  long  crochet,  work 
as  follows :  *Five  chain,  single  crochet  in 
second  picot  of  next  spoke,  three  chain, 
single  crochet  in  next  picot  of  same  spoke, 
repeat  from  *  twice  more.  Chain  five, 
double  crochet  in  second  picot  of  next 
spoke,  chain  three,  double  crochet  in  next 
picot  of  same  spoke.  Chain  five,  double 
crochet  in  second  picot  of  next  spoke 
(small  wheel),  chain  three,  single  crochet 
in  next  picot  of  same  spoke.  Chain  five, 
double  crochet  in  second  picot  of  next 
spoke,  chain  three,  double  crochet  in  next 
picot  of  same  spoke,  and  so  on  around 
entire  yoke.  Change  again  to  directions 
for  center  front. 

Begin  at  top,  fasten  with  slip-stitch  to 
first  single  crochet.  Chain  seven,  treble 
[concluded  on  page  29] 
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Dainty  Yet  Practical  Clothes 

They  Make  Appropriate  Christmas  Gifts' 

"  Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  1908 


No.  1906 


Woman's    Home  Companion 
Patterns 

F  YOU  want  to  give  your  friends 
Christmas  presents  which  they  are  sure 
to  like,  give  them  some  of  the  dainty 
clothes  illustrated  on  this  page.  There  are 
easy-tQ-use  patterns  for  every  one  of  them. 

Special  Premium  Offer 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  send- 
ing one  new  subscription  to.  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  special  club  price,  35  cents,  we 
will  give  as  a  premium  one  Woman's  Home 
Companion  pattern.  To  obtain  pattern 
without  cost,  send  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  1 906 —Room-Gown  with  Large  Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  36,  40  and  44  inch  bust  measures.  Quantity 
of  raaterial  required  for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  seven  and 
five-eighths  yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  four  and 
one-eighth  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material.    Pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1702 — Princesse  House-Gown 

Pattern  cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust, 
eleven  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  seven  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  !  785— Set  of  Collars  and  Cuffs 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only.  It  includes  a  paper  pattern  for  the 
linen  coUar-and-cuff  set  with  Irish-crochet  medallions  and  for 
the  sailor  collar  trimmed  with  Irish-crochet  insertion.  The 
trimming  in  both  collars  may  be  omitted.  Price  of  pattern, ten  cents 


No.  1700 


No.  1901— Set  of  Girdles 

Patterns  cut  for  22.  26  and  30  inch  waist  measures, 
small,  njedium  and  large.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  either  girdle  in  the  medium  size,  one  and 
seven-eighths  yards  of  twenty- four-inch  material. 
Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents.  One  of  these  girdles 
developed  in  satin  or  silk  would  make  an  espe- 
cially attractive  Christmas  gift  for  the  young  girl 


No.  !702 


Where  to  Send  Your  Pattern 
Orders 

TO  INSURE  a  more  speedy  delivery  of 
Woman's  Home  Companion  patterns, 
we  have  now  established  two  new 
pattern-depots.  The  patterns  cost  but  ten 
cents,  the  catalogue  but  four  cents.  To 
facilitate  the  quick  dehvery  of  patterns  and 
catalogue,  send  your  order  to  the  nearest  of 
the  three  following  pattern-depots :  Pat- 
tern Department.  Farm  and  Fireside,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  Pattern  De- 
partment, Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield, 
Ohio,  or  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  1538  California  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


No.  1785— Set  of  Collars  and  Cuffs 


No.  1908 — Fitted  Dressing-Sacque 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36.  38.  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust 
measures.  Material  required  for  medium  size,  four  and  one- 
half  yards  of  twenty-Cwo-inch  material,  or  two  and  one-fourth 
yards   of   thirty-six-inch  material.    Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 

No.  1700 — Sacque  with  Sailor  Collar 

Cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures.  Material 
required  for  36-inch  bust,  three  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  materisl.wirh  one  yard  of  conttrasting  material 
for   the   trimmings.      i  he  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 

No-  1910— Belted  Dressing-Sacque 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36.  38,  40.  42  and  44  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  required  for  36-inch  bust,  three  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty-s'=  ven-inch  materiel,  or  two  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.     Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


rincesse 


No.    1659— Gored 
Apron 

Cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of  ma- 
terial required,  two  and  three-eighths 
yards  of  twenty-two -inch  material. 
With  six  and  one-half  yards  of  lace 
e  dgi  ng.  Lace  insertion  between 
tiie  gLres  in  this  apron  would  be 
attractive.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1662 — Apron  with  Heart 
Border 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size.  Material  re- 
quired, seven  eighths  of  a  yard  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  two  and  three- 
eighths  yards  of  edging,  one  and  one- 
eighth  yards  of  beading  and  a  piece 
of  bright-toned  satin  baby  ribbon. 
The  price   of  this   pattern,   ten  cents 


No.  1905— Jumper  Apron  in  Citoyenne 
Style 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  36-inch  bust,  three  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material  and  two  and  three-eighths 
yards  of  lace.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents. 
This  apron  may  be  made  of  dotted  Swiss 
and   trimmed   with   lace   or   fabric  frills 


No.    1661 — Sewing  Apron  with 
Pocket 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size.  Quantity  of 
material  required,  one  and  one-  half 
yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material  and 
four  and  one-half  yards  of  lace. 
Flowered  batiste  is  a  very  good  material 
for  this  dainty  apron  trimmed  with 
narrow  lace.   Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.    1904— Suspender 
Apron 

Pattern  cut  in  one  size  only. 
Quantity  of  material  required,  one . 
and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  two  yards  of  wide 
beading.  Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents. 
This  is  a  particularly  dainty  apron 
to   wear   over  one's   best  dress 
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Our  Young  Folks'  Department 

Easy  Things  to  Make  for  Christmas  Gifts 


Some  Easy  Gifts 

By  C.  Ida  Ferris 

NOW,  girls  and  boys,  here  are  some 
things  you  can  make  for  Christmas. 
And  I  know  yoti  can  make  them, 
because  girls  and  boys  in  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia.  New  York  and  Chicago, 
Mont  Clair  and  Madison  and  lots  of  other 
places  do. 

All  you  will  need '  will  be  patience,  care 
and  some  good  paste.  You'll  find  sugges- 
tions for  a  good  paste  on  this  very  page. 

There's  the  book  for  embroidery-silks  for 
mother,  the  pen-wiper  for  father,  slipper- 
rosettes  for  sister,  a  box  to  hold  home-made 
candies  for  little  brother,  a  pair  of  candle- 
shades  for  a  girl's  room,  a  tissue  paper  book 
for  cleaning  grandpa's  or  grandma's  spec- 
tacles, the  same  kind  of  a  book  might  be 
used  for  shaving-paper,  a  blotter  for  uncle's 
desk,  a  fancy-work  bag  for  your  aunt  and 
the  wish-bone  pin-holder  for  the  baby. 

Now  just  get  to  work  as  fast  as  you  can. 
and  get  your  Christmas  presents  made.  Have 
a  ruler,  a  sharp  lead-pencil,  plenty  of  paper, 
needles  and  thread,  and  begin ! 

A  Book  to  hold  mother's  embroidery-cot- 
tons and  needles :  Cut  an  oblong  of  stiff 
manila  or  any  sort  of  heavy  paper  seven  by 
eight  inches.  Then  cut  an  oblong  of  cre- 
tonne or  chintz  or  some  gaily  flowered 
material  eight  by  nine  inches.  Fit  the 
manila  oblong  within  this,  so  as  to  leave 
half  an  inch  margin  of  cretonne  all  around 
it.  Fold  over  this  margin,  and  paste  it  down 
neatly. 

Cut  an  oblong  six  and  three-fourths  by 
seven  and  three-fourths  inches  of  light- 
tinted  paper.  Paste  this  oblong  as  an  inside 
lining  to  the  cover  just  made.  If  pasted 
correctly,  there  will  be  an  even  margin  of 
cretonne  all  around  the  lining.  Fold  this 
finished  cover  in  half,  and  crease  well.  Now 
cut  four  or  five  oblongs  of  the  same  paper 
and  size  as  the  lining,  six  and  three-fourths 
by  seven  and  three-fourths  inches.  Fold 
these  in  half  to  serve  as  leaves  for  the  little 
book.  Cut  a  small  oblong  of  some  soft 
material,  such  as  flannel,  to  sene  as  a 
needle-holder  four  by  seven  and  one-half 
inches.  Sew  this  oblong  within  the  finished 
cover,  and  on  top  of  it.  the  leaves.  With  a 
pair  of  scissors  or  a  punch  make  two  holes 
one-half  inch  from  the  top  and  bottom  and 
through  leaves,  needle-holder  and  cover. 
Lace  a  piece  of  ribbon  through  these  holes, 
and  tie  in  a  knot  on  the  outside  and  center 
back  of  the  book.  Allow  two  long  ends  to 
hang,  which  may  be  tied  around  the  book  to 
hold  it  shut. 

• 

Book  to  Hold  P.\per  for  cleaning  grand- 
pa's eye-glasses  or  spectacles. 

Make  it  just  as  the  first  book  was  made, 
using,  instead  of  the  cretonne,  a  plain 
material  or  piece  of  dark-tinted  paper,  cut 
in  an  oblong  nine  by  six  inches.  For  the 
foundation  use  a  piece  of  the  same  manila 
or  stiff  paper  from  which  the  first  book  was 
made,  but  cut  in  an  oblong  eight  by  five 
inches.  Line  the  cover  with  an  oblong  of 
paper  of  a  contrasting  color  seven  and  one- 
half  by  four  and  one-half  inches. 

When  the  cover  is  made  and  lined,  punch 
two  holes  in  it  one-half  inch  from  top  and 
bottom,  and  lace  through  a  piece  of  colored 
cord,  and  tie  in  a  bow  on  the  back.  Now 
cut  about  a  dozen  oblongs  of  tissue  paper 
seven  and  one-half  by  four  inches.  Slip 
these  oblongs  through  the  cord  on  the  inside, 
where  they  will  be  held  firmly  in  place,  but 
not  sewed  through  as  the  leaves  of  the  first 
little  book.  W'hen  the  recipient  of  this  gift 
wishes  to  clean  his  glasses,  all  he  needs  do 
is  to  pull  out  one  of  the  sheets  of  tissue 
paper.  Anyone  with  artistic  tendencies  can 
make  a  little  decoration  on  the  outside  of 
the  book  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Attr.\ctive  Caxdle-Sh.\de  :  One  needs 
only  a  piece  of  stiff  white  paper,  some  cre- 
tonne and  a  bit  of  lace.  Draw  two  circles, 
one  within  the  other,  the  larger  one  four  and 
one-half  inches  and  the  smaller  one  two 
inches.  Do  this  with  a  compass,  of  course. 
Draw  a  line  through  the  two  circles,  cutting 
them  in  half.  Cut  out  one  half  carefully 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  j"0u  have  your 
candle-shade  undecorated.  See  the  pattern 
given  on  this  page.  From  a  piece  of  flow- 
ered cretonne  cut  out  four  roses  or  any 
sort  of  flower.  Decide  where  on  the  candle- 
shade  thej'  look  best.  But  cut  four  little 
places  out  of  the  shade,  leaving  openings 
a  little  smaller  than  the  cretonne  flowers. 
Paste  the  cretonne  flowers  neatlj-  over  the 
holes.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  the  lamp- 
shade paste  a  piece  of  narrow  linen  or 
Torchon  lace,  holding  it  a  bit  full  as  you 
paste,  so  it  won't  curl  under.  When  the  lace 
is  on,  fold  over  the  two  ends  of  your  candle- 
shade,  and  paste.  Before  using  this  shade 
it  should  be  lined  with  a  thin  asbestos 
paper.  This  prevents  its  catching  fire,  and 
enables  you  to  use  it  over  a  lighted  candle. 


Unique  Pen-Wiper:  Cut  four  pieces  of 
flannel  or  any  sort  of  cloth  material,  each 
piece  a  trifle  larger  than  the  other.  Sew 
them  to.gether,  the  smallest  on  top.  From  a 
piece  of  muslin  make  a  little  bag  measuring 
about  one  and  one-half  by  two  inches.  Stuff 
it  with  cotton,  and  tie  the  neck  in  tight. 
Print  on  the  outside,  '  Malt,"  in  ink.  Glue 
this  little  bag  to  the  smallest  piece  of  flannel. 
Have  six  or  seven  dried  apple-seeds.  Thread 
a  needle  with  coarse  black  cotton,  and  tie  a 
knot  at  the  end.  Run  the  needle  in  at  the 
pointed  end  of  each  apple-seed  and  out  at 
the  round  end.  and  cut  oft",  leaving  about 
one-half  inch  of  thread  for  a  tail.  Lightly 
place  these  little  mice  with  a  drop  of  glue 
on  the  bag  of  malt.    They  are  very  cunning. 


A  Case  for  S.^fety-Pins  made  from  rib- 
bon, flannel  and  a  chicken's  wish-bone. 
Secure  three-fourths  of  a  yard  of  two-inch 
ribbon.  Cut  oft'  a  piece  one-half  yard  long, 
fold  in  half,  and  cut  a  tiny,  hole  through 
which  to  put  the  head  of  the  wish-bone.  Cut 
a  piece  of  flamiel  slightly  smaller  than  the 
ribbon,  and  make  a  tiny  hole  in  it,  also. 
Cover  the  legs  of  the  wish-bone  as  neatly  as 
possible  with  the  ribbon,  although  that  is  not 
absoluteh'  necessary.  "Then  wrap  the  head 
of  the  wish-bone  with  a  piece  of  cotton  bat- 
ting, being  careful  that  it  is  smooth.  Slip 
the  head  through  the  two  holes  made  in  the 
ribbon  and  flannel,  and  with  a  needle  and 
thread  secure  it  firmly  in  place  at  the  neck 
with  a  stitch.    Fold  over  the  ribbon  to  give 
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Pattern  for  Inside  of  Holly  Cup  Pattern  of  Basket 


Pattern,  Outside  of  Holly  Cup 


the  shawl  eftect  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Make  a  tiny  pointed  cap  from  a  little  piece 
of  the  ribbon  which  is  left,  and  sew  it  on 
the  head.  Make  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  with 
ink  on  the  cotton  face,  and  fasten  safety- 
pins  of  diiferent  sizes  upon  the  flannel  lin- 
ing, which,  to  look  really  well,  should  be  cut 
in  little  points  or  scallops.  Tie  a  narrow 
ribbon  around  the  neck  to  hang  it  by. 

A  Ribbon  Bag  to  hold  a  crochet  or  knit- 
ting ball :  Take  one-half  yard  of  five-inch 
ribbon,  fold  over  one  end,  and  sew  into  a 
point.  Gather  one  side  about  one-fourth 
inch  from  edge,  and  draw  up  tight,  fasten- 
ing the  two  edges  of  the  ribbon  together. 
Wind  a  little  brass  ring  with  a  narrow  rib- 
bon of  the  same  color.  Gather  the  upper 
edge  of  the  bag.  and  sew  it  to  the  covered 
ring  in  a  few  places.  This  leaves  the  bag 
open  down  the  side,  to  allow  the  ball  of 
crochet  cotton  to  slip  in.  Put  a  hook  and 
eye  on  the  bag,  to  hold  it  shut,  and  long 
ribbon  strings  made  from  one  yard  of  rib- 
bon, to  hang  over  the  arm. 

A  Box  FOR  Pins  or  collar-buttons:  Cut 
an  oblong  of  tough  paper.  Draw  on  the 
oblong  the  pattern  shown  in  the  center  part 
of  the  page.  Crease  well  on  every  line,  and 
cut  on  the  heavy  lines.  Decorate  the  cover 
with  some  simple  design  of  your  own.  You 
maj-  like  to  use  the  decoration  pictured  here. 

Slipper-Rosettes  :  Cut  from  a  piece  of 
silk  or  ribbon  two  circles  about  three  inches 
across,  gather  them  into  little  puft's,  and  put 
a  tiny  bit  of  cotton  in  each  puff.  Two  strips 
of  chift'on  or  tulle,  four  inches  by  thirty-six 
inches,  are  required  for  the  two  rosettes. 

To  make  a  rosette,  fold  the  piece  of  chif- 
fon lengthwise,  making  a  strip  two  by  thirty- 
six  inches.  Gather  the  whole  length,  and, 
using  the  little  satin  puff  as  a  center,  wind 
the  chift'on  around  and  around  it,  and  draw 
up  tightlj',  and  sew  through  and  through 
to  the  center.  Though  the  under  part  is 
rough,  it  does  not  show  when  sewed  on  a 
slipper.  These  make  most  eft'ective  little 
rosettes,  and  a  big  sister  would  welcome  a 
pair  to  match  her  slippers. 

A  Pretty  Blotter  :  Oblongs  of  blotting- 
paper,  four  by  eight  inches,  at  least  three  of 
them,  and  a  plain  piece  of  white  paper  of 
the  same  dimensions,  with  a  piece  of  tissue 
or  tracing  paper  and  a  soft  pencil  will  make 
this  blotter.  Trace  a  simple  design  of  an 
apple,  or  pear,  or  a  flower  from  a  magazine 
or  any  book  which  you  have.  Trace  it  on 
the  oblong  of  white  paper,  and  go  over  your 
drawing  with  a  hard,  sharp  pencil.  A  per- 
fect outline  of  your  tracing  will  result. 
With  a  heav}'  pin,  prick  out  the  outline  in  a 
series  of  little  holes.  When  the  outline  is 
done,  fill  in  with  the  pin  any  parts  of  the 
design  which  look  best  filled  in.  For 
instance,  in  the  blotter  shown  the  pear  was 
filled  in  with  little  pin-pricks  and  the  leaves 
onb'  outlined.  When  finished,  turn  over  on 
the  wrong  side,  which  is  really  the  right 
side,  and  attach  to  the  blotters  with  a  bow 
of  ribbon. 

For  the  Tree  and  the  Table 

By  Virginia  B.  Jacobs 

THIS  little  basket  comes  from  Germany, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  to  hold  all  sorts  of 
goodies  when  it  is  hung  on  the  Christmas 
tree. 

You  must  have  cardboard  and  crepe  paper 
and  a  bit  of  string  and  plenty  of  good  white 
paste.  Gum  tragacanth,  dissolved  in  water, 
makes  a  fine  paste  for  dainty  paper-work ; 
"it  does  not  leave  spots,  and  five  cents'  worth 
from  the  druggist's  will  last  for  ever  so 
long.  After  you  finish,  you  let  the  gum  dry 
into  bits,  and  put  it  away,  and  it  is  good  as 
ever  the  next  time  you  are  ready  to  use  it, 
if  it  is  again  dissolved  in  water. 

Cut  the  cardboard  into  nieces  shaped  like 
A.  The  length  from  o  to  b  is  five  and  one- 
half  inches,  from  c  to  it  is  six  inches,  the 
length  of  c  and  d  is  four  inches. 

Cut  a  piece  of  crepe  paper  to  cover  the 
cardboard,  with  the  crinkles  running  from  a 
to  b.  Cut  it  seven  inches  long  and  nine  and 
one-half  inches  wide.  Lay  the  cardboard 
in  the  middle  of  this  paper,  and  paste  down 
a  half-inch  edge  at  c  and  d  (see  the  drawing). 
Allow  two  inches  of  paper  to  extend  beyond 
the  cardboard  at  a  and  b. 

Decorate  the  center  of  this  paper  with 
tiny  pictures,  stars  or  lace  paper  in  pretty 
designs.  Let  it  dry  thoroughly,  while  you 
twist  some  strands  of  the  paper  into  handles. 
These  cords  are  pasted  at  each  end  of  the 
straight  sides.  If  the  paper  cords  are  spread 
out  a  little  flat,  they  will  hold  securely. 

Now  bend  up  the  ends  c  and  d  toward 
each  other,  but  do  not  crack  the  cardboard. 
Gather  the  extra  paper  at  each  end,  and  tie 
it  fast  with  a  bit  of  string  quite  close  to  the 
cardboard. 

Cut  inch-wide  strips  of  the  crepe  paper. 

[concluded  on  page  31] 


Holly  Cup  for  the  Christmas  Feaist 
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The  Housewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— MontUy  vre  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  the  two  best  descriptions  (with  rough  sketch)  of  origmal  home-made  household  convemeneet  or 
labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best  or  any  that  can  be  used,  Q  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions, 
also  good  tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and  not  more  than  five_  kitchen  hints  each 
month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reliable  and  practical.  C  All  copy 
must  be  in  by  the  thirtieth  of  December,  and  niust  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  _  side  of  the  paper.  Manoscripta  should  contain  not  more  than  250 
words.  We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  duplicate  copy,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  returned.^  The  mail  is  so  heavy  that  it  i*  impossible  for 
us  to  acknowledge  ceceipt  of  manuscripts.      Address  "The  I-Iousewife's  Club,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Useful 
Scraper- 


This  scraper  can_  be 
made  of  galvanized 
iron,  and  is  a  handy 
tool  in  the  kitchen.  It 
is  about  three  and  one-half  inches  long  by . 
two  and  one-half  inches  wide.  The  straight 
edges  are  used  for  flat  surfaces, 
and  the  curved  edge  for  concave 
surfaces.  The  comers  fit  into 
any  corner  or  crack.  It  is  a 
convenient  tool  for  scraping  ket- 
tles, pans,  removing  seeds  from 
squashes,  etc.  The  hole  in  it 
permits  it  to  be  hung  near  the 
kitchen  table.         F.  W.  C,  Washington, 

Three  cupfuls  of  but- 
n.^.J       termilk  (sour  milk  can 
Graham  Bread  ^^^^j^  butter- 

milk  is  much  better), 
five  cupfuls  of  crushed  wheat-ilour  (ground 
from  whole  wheat),  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  rounded  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  (dis- 
solved in  buttermilk).  This  makes  just 
one  loaf.  Bake  in  a  round,  covered  bread- 
pan  in  a  quick  oven  for  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  hours.  If  this  bread  is  baked 
just  right,  it  will  be  a  golden  brown  color 
all  through  and  so  spongy  that  a  slice  can 
be  doubled  without  breaking. 

Mrs.  W,  F„  Washington. 

During    late  winter 

Window-Plant       plant  pests  are  usually 
Pests  most  prevalent,  unless 

frequent  sprinkling 
of  warm  water  has  been  resorted  to.  Here 
is  a  good  insecticide  and  one  always  at  hand. 
It  is  made  of  a  quarter  bar  of  soap  melted 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  one  pint  of  hot 
water,  well  shaken  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  kerosene.  When  thoroughly  mixed  or 
emulsified,  add  one  pint  more  water. 

A  tea  made  of  a  handful  of  tobacco  and 
a  quart  of  hot  water  is  good.  _  Crushed 
tobacco-stems  on  top  of  the  pots  is  a  good 
preventive,  and  makes  a  good  inulch. 

For  tiny  red  spiders,  a  sprinkling  of  red 
pepper  on  both  plant  and  soil  is  good. 

For  fungous  growths,  a  dusting  of  two 
parts  sulphur  and  one  part  lime,  by  means 
of  a  dust-bag,  is  effective. 

A  general  poison  for  all  insects  is  made 
by  steeping  five  cents'  worth  of  quassia 
chips  in  about  two  quarts  of  water.  Thor- 
oughly sprinkle  all  parts  of  the  plant  and 
the  soil.  It  will  not  hurt  plant  life,  but  is 
fatal  to  insects. 

Scale  can  only  be  removed  by  picking  it 
off.  Fortunately  but  few  plants  are  subject 
to  it,  a  notable  one  being  the  English  ivy. 
If  it  is  formed  in  great  quantities,  it  is  best 
to  cut  off  and  burn  the  whole  top  of  the 
plant,  before  it  spreads  to  others. 

Mrs.  E.  G,  F.,  New  York. 

During  the  winter  months,  houseplants 
are  frequently  attacked  by  destructive 
worms.  Their  presence  is  indicated  by  a 
sudden  drooping  of  foliage  and  a  general 
decline  of  vigor.  Yet  there  is  no  outward 
sign  of  the  underground  siege.  A  good  way 
to  exterminate  these  pests  is  found  by  push- 
ing into  the  earth,  near  the  plant,  a  number 
of  parlor  matches,  sulphur  end  down.  The 
fumes  of  sulphur  destroy  the  animal  life, 
yet  are  non-injurious  to  the  vegetable  life 
of  the  plant.  An  almost  instantaneous 
relief  is  effected. 

Mrs.  J.  J,  O'C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Flour-barrels  make  ex- 
Home-MadePoultry  cellent    coops,  roomy 
Devices  and    cheap.      A  little 

frame  is  made  for  the 
front,  consisting  of  four  pieces  of  board, 
the  uprights,  six  by  twenty-four  inches,  and 


two  crosspieces,  top  and 
bottom,  two  by  twenty 
inches.  Fasten  frame  to 
front  of  barrel  by  wire, 
leaving  opening  for  door. 
Fasten  it  so  that  a  slide 
door,  eight  inches  wide,  can 
be  easily  dropped  in  from 
the  top.  This  door  is  made 
of  one-half-inch-mesh  cel- 
lar-window wire,  nailed  or 
stapled  to  strips  of  wood. 
This  gives  good  ventilation 
and  is  absolutely  vermin-proof.  Cover  barrel 
with  old  tin  roofing  or  spouting,  so  as  to 
make  it  rain-proof  and  prevent  the  sun  from 
warping  it.  Of  course,  a  coat  of  paint  will 
add  to  its  attractiveness,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  practical  purposes.  Runs  of  any 
size  made  of  wire  netting  can  be  attached 
to  the  barrel,  and  with  netting  over  the  top 
of  runs  the  chicks  are  safe  from  crows  or 
the  annoyance  of  grown  chickens.  Barrels 
and  runs  can  be  easily  moved  to  fresh 
ground.  The  runs  are  made  substantial  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  to  support  the  wire  netting. 

For  feeding  dry  mash  we  use  a  box  two 
inches  deep  at  sides  and  three  and  one-half 
inches  deep  at  ends,  seven  inches  wide  and 
forty-two  inches  long,  inside  measure.  For 
feet,  have  four  pieces  one  inch  square  and 
twelve  inches  long.  Nail  these  to  ends  of 
box,  having  top  of  three-and-one-half-inch 
ends,  eight  and  one-half  inches  high.  For 
top  have  board  five  inches  wide  nailed  onto 
cleat  at  each  end  of  top,  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping out  of  place.  This  trough  keeps  the 
feed  clean,  and  chickens  do  not  scratch  it 
out.  B.  F. 


Cook  one.  package  of 
Spaghetti,  Dinner    spaghetti     in  boiling 
Dish  water,   to   which  has 

been  added  enough 
salt  to  suit  one's  taste.  Cook  until  tender, 
usually  about  one-half  hour  is  long  enough. 
Drain  the  water  off  the  spaghetti  and  serve 
with  the  sauce. 

Sauce — One  cupful  of  suet,  finely  cut  up ; 
two  onions,  and  two  cupfuls  of  ground  beef. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  beef,  other  lean 
meat  may  be  substituted.  Fry  these  together 
until  brown.  Add  one  can  of  tomatoes,  one 
tablespoonful  of  chili  powder  and  one-half 
cupful  of  water.  Stir  this  thoroughly,  and 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  which  has 
been  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  water. 

G.  C,  Ohio. 

.  To  prevent   a  bruise 

Discoloration  from    from  being  discolored. 
Bruises  apply    to    it    a  cloth 

which  has  been  wrung 
cut  of  wafer  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  com- 
fortably, and  change  it  as  it  becomes  cold. 
If  hot  water  cannot  be  procured,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  moisten  some  dry  starch 
with  cold  water  and  to  cover  the  bruised  spot 
with  it.    Mrs.  J.  J.  O'C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  wanted  to  make  a 
What  Someone      new  kind  of  jelly,  and 
Says  of  Us         didn't  know  just  how 
to  proceed;  but  I 
found  an  old  Farm  and  Fireside,  of  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  there  was  the  very  recipe  I 
wanted,  supplied  by  "Maida  McL."    This  is 
an  argument  for  keeping  files  of  all  farm 
papers.  C.  E.  D.,  Maryland. 

_  ,    ,   .     ,        .  ,    Select     firm  cooking 
Baked  Apples  with  apples,    and    core  as 
Chestnuts  large  a  hole  as  pos- 

sible without  actually 
wasting  the  apple.  Fill  the  cavity  occupied 
by  the  core  with  "boiled  and  skinned  chest- 
nuts. Pour  a  syrup  made  from  brown  sugar, 
or,  better  yet,  pure  maple  syrup,  over  the 
apples.  Bake  and  serve  with  plain  or 
whipped  cream.        Mrs.  J,  M.  C,  Ohio. 


To  Save  a 
Saucepan 


I  found  out  something 
new  this  morning,  and 
as  I've  never  seen  it 
in  print,  will  give  it 
to  Farm  and  Fireside  readers.  Many  farm- 
ers know  the  advantage  of  copper  rivets  and 
burs  in  repairing  harness.  This 
morning  the  steward  wanted 
me  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  granite 
saucepan  for  him,  so  in  my 
"diddle"  bag  (or  button  and 
sewing  bag — handy  thing  to 
have  aboard  a  ship)  I  had  a 
few  copper  rivets  and  burs.  So 


I  put  the  rivet  in  the  hole,  put  the  bur  on, 
and  bradded  the  rivet  close  with  the  bur  on 
the  outside.  I  put  water  in  the  saucepan, 
and  it  was  as  tight  as  a  bottle.  But  for  the 
above  the  saucepan  wovild  have  gone  to  the 
junk-shop  or  condemned  box. 

E.  B.  C,  Florida. 

My  gas  hot-plate 
Keeping  Food  Warm  stands  on  top  of  the 
with  Hot-Plate       cook-stove.     When  I 

desire  to  keep  food 
warm  after  being  cooked,  the  food  is  placed 
in  dishes  and  set  in  under  the  burner,  which 
is  kept  lighted.  An  iron  lid  from  the  stove 
is  placed  over  the  flame,  which  is  turned 
low.  The  heat  is  thrown  down  upon  the 
dishes  containing  the  food,  resulting  in  a 
nice  warm  meal  for  one  who  is  a  late  comer. 
I  likewise  heat  my  jelly-glasses  in  this 
warmer  instead  of  filling  with  hot  water. 
They  are  kept  warm  with  one  burner  while 
the  jelly  is  cooked  over  the  other.  Often 
fruit-jars  are  turned  upon  their  sides,  and 
heated  this  way.  A  gasolene-stove  resting 
upon  the  top  of  the  cook-stove  could  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  E.  O,  S.,  Ohio. 

If    you    should  lose 
To  Repair  a        the  setting  from  your 
Hatpin  hatpin,  a  good  way  to 

repair  the  damage 
without  taking  to  a  jeweler  is  to  buy  sealing- 
wax,  either  light  blue,  dark  blue,  pink  or 
any  attractive  color  which  will  harmonize 
with  the  hat  trimmings.  Melt  it,  and  drop 
it  slowly  into  the  setting.  This  makes  a 
beautiful  setting  at  very  little  cost. 

P.  H.,  Ohio. 

_  TTo  di'i?erenc'e  how  fine 
CleaningLace Yokes  the  lace  or  net  is  in 
and  Sleeves  your  waists,  the  fol- 
lowing will  restore  the 
material  to  its  pristine  freshness.  In  one 
cupful  of  gasolene  work  enough  flour  to 
make  a  very  thin  starch.  Stuff  the  dress  or 
waist  with  towels,  sheets  or  any  old  white 
goods  to  preserve  the  shape  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  a  made  article  and  prevent  the 
starch  from  moistening  other  parts.  (Do 
not  work  where  there  is  fire.)  Dip  a  white 
cloth  into  the  mixture,  coat  the  lace  thor- 
oughly; allow  it  to  dry.  Use  a  soft  brush 
to  sweep  the  flour  from  the  lace.  By  shaking 
the  garment,  every  particle  of  flour  will  fly 
from  the  goods.  Once  pressed,  the  result  is 
equal  to  the  best  city  dry-cleaning. 

M.  S.  H„  Ohio. 


.  r<.  .  1    "^i^is  is  the  way  we 

New  Way  to  Finish  finish  the  ends  of 
Rag  Carpets  widths  of  rag  carpet, 
instead  of  hemming 
the  edges.  Our  plan  is  much  better  than  a 
hem,  because  it  lies  flat  (there  being  no 
double  thickness),  and  it  is  easier  to  tack  the 
carpet  to  the  floor, 

'Then,  too,  the  work  can  be  done  on  the 
machine,  which  is  much  easier  and  quicker 


than  hand  sewing,  and  the  edges  never  ravel. 

The  illustration  represents  the  width  of 
rag  carpet  to  be  cut.  The  double  cross-lines 
are  the  warp,  and  the  spaces,  the  woven 
rags.  _  After  weaving  the  desired  length, 
take  it  to  the  machine,  and,  with  a  long 
stitch,  stitch  down  the  four  rows  (indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines  C.  A.  B.  D,),  then  cut  on 
line  indicated  by  the  arrow. 

Take  each  width,  and,  by  turning  it  in  the 
'machine  while  sewing,  make  an  irregular 
curved  stitching  across  the  long  straight  line 
of  stitching  on  each  side.  It  never  comes 
out.  Mrs.  W.  T,  G.,  Missouri. 

Attractvpe  Crocheted  Yoke 

[continued  from  page  26] 
crochet  in  fourth  stitch.    *Chain  three,  long 
crochet  in  every  fourth  stitch.    Repeat  from 
*  to  end  of  front.  Turn. 

Second  Row — Make  five  single  crochets 
over  chain  of  three  of  previous  row.  Turn. 

Third  Row — Make  one  single  crochet  in 
the  backstitch  of  every  chain  of  previous 
row.  Turn.  Now  make  single  crochets  in 
backstitches. 

Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  Rows — Like  third. 

Seventh  Row — Six  single  crochets  (one  in 
each  backstitch  of  next  six  single  crochets 
of  sixth  row).  Chain  six,  *skip  six  single 
crochets  of  sixth  row  (making  slit  for  but- 
ton), single  crochet  in  each  of  next  forty 
single  crochets  of  sixth  row.  Repeat  from  * 
to  end. 

Eighth  Row — Single  crochet  in  each  single 
crochet,  also  in  chain-stitches  of  previous 
row. 

Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  Rows — Like  third. 

Twelfth  Row  for  Scallop — Fasten  with 
slip-stitch  at  top  of  yoke  at  base  of  first 
long  crochet  or  its  equivalent  of  chain- 
stitches;  chain  ten.  Turn.  Fasten  with  slip- 
stitch  to  second  picot  of  previous  spoke. 
Tum._  t*Three  single  crochets  over  chain, 
one  picot  of  four  chains,  repeat  from  *  three 
times  more,  then  six  single  crochets  over 
chain.  fFour  single  crochets  over  long 
crochet,  one  single  crochet  in  next  stitch. 
Ten  chain,  turn,  fasten  with  slip-stitch  be- 
tween third  and  fourth  single  crochets  of 
group  of  six  of  scallop.  Repeat  from  f  to  f. 
Seven  single  crochets  in  next  seven  stitches. 
Chain  ten,  fasten  with  slip-stitch,  repeat 
from  t  to  f. 

Seven  single  crochets  in  next  seven 
stitches.  (This  will  turn  corner.)  Chain 
ten,  fasten  with  slip-stitch  ;  repeat  from 
t  to  t-  Make  scallops  along  entire  side 
front. 

For  under  lap,  stop  at  bottom  of  front. 

For  upper  lap  of  front,  continue  to  make 
scallops  completely  around  the  front — the 
two  sides,  as  well  as  top  and  the  bottom. 


J.  M.  HANSON'S 

MAGAZINE 
BARGAINS 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


AU  subscriptions  are  for  One  FuU  Year, 

and  may  be  sent  to  one  or  separate  ad- 
dresses.    Subscriptions  may  be  either 
New  or  Renewals. 

Farm  and  Fireside  .  .  $  .50' 
McCaU's  (and  Pattern)  .65 
Ladies' World    ...  .50 
People's  Home  Joomal      .50 , 

All  Four 

Farm  and  Fireside  .  .  $  .50 " 

Farm  Ponltry  50 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n    1. 50  ^ 

All  Three 

Farm  and  Fireside  .  •  $  .50  ' 
Pictorial  Review  .  .  1.00 
Modem  Priscilla    .  .  .75 
Ladies'  World   ...  .50 

All  Four 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE 

WITH  People's  Home  Journal  and  Farm  Poultry  $1.00 
WITH  People'sHomeJournal  and  Poultry  Success  1.00 

WITH  Farm  Poultry  (or  Poultry  Success)  75 

WITH  Weekly  Cincinnati  Enquirer  95 

WITH  People's  Home  Journal  (or  Ladies'  World)  .75 

WITH  Weekly  Courier-Jourual   l.OO 

Wl'i'il  Housewife  and  People's  HomeJournal   1.10 

WITH  McCaU's  and  Pattern  80 

■WITH  Success  (or  Little  Folks— new)   1.20 

WITH  Boy's  Magazine  (or  American  Boy)   1.20 

WITH  Success  and  People' s  Home  Journal   1.60 

w  ITU  O)smopolitan  (or  Good  Housekeeping) ... .  1.35 

WITH  Modem  Priscilla  (or  Designer)  95 

WITH  Mother's  Magazine  85 

WITH  Everyday  Housekeeping  95 

WITH  Delineator   1.40 

With  American  (or  Housekeeper)   1.50 

WITH  Home  and  Farm  75 

WITH  Ladies'  World  and  Peonle's  Home  Journal  l.OO* 
WITH  Farm  Journal  (5  years)   1.20 


Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
The  Country  Gentleman 


Any  Two 

$3.00 

All  Throe 

S4.50 


The  Youth's  Companion  ]  *ii  <or 

Xnclnding  all  extra  numbers,  r  7C 
the  52  isfiues  ot  1912  and  the  I  il  I  .  ff  O 
1912  picture  calendar.  J       ■  ■  ■  w 

On  January  1,  1912,  The  Youth's  Companion 
WLUadTance  to  $2.  Sava  26  cants  by  sending 
as  your -^rder  NOW  at  $1.75. 


Our  Large  44-Page  Catarog  for  1912 

listing  more  than  3000  publications  and  Club  Offers 
U  Friie.   <t7*ASK  FOR  IT. 


REFERENCES-All  Publishera 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

J.  M.  Hanson's  Magazine  Agency 

297  Hanson  Block  Lexington,  Ky. 


Peerless  Atlas 
1912  Edition 

is  no"w  ready.  Complete  compen- 
dium of  the  latest  census  of  the 
United  States.  Over  120  pages  of 
fine  maps  with  marginal  indexes. 
Maps,  diagrams  and  complete 
history  of  the  Panama  Canal,  etc., 
etc.,  all  substantially  bound  with 
a  red  cloth  cover  beautifully  dec- 
orated in  black,  green  and  gold. 
Price,  all  charges  prepaid,  f2.75, 
including  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  American  Magazine  or  to 
Woman's  Home  Companion* 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Address 

Manager  of  Agents 
The   Crowell  Publishing  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Bird  and  Butterfly  Post-Cards 

Without  Cost 


vom 


We  wish  to  present  you  with  eight 
beautiful  Bird  and  Butterfly  post- 
cards, in  all  the  original  and  striking 
colors,  merely  to  introduce  you  to  our 
post-card  offers.  These  cards  are  re- 
plete with  action  and  color  and  are  the 
most  gorgeous  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  We  ask  you  to  send  us  only 
two  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  send  you  these  eight  beau- 
tiful cards  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
set  of 

Fifty  Elegant  Post- Cards 

without  cost.  Send  two 
two-cent  stamps  at  once  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Dept.  E.  Springfield/Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  December  9,  191 1 


Reduced  Price  on  Great  Publications 

For  Fifteen  Days  Only 

By  special  arrang-ement  we  can  offer  our  readers, 
for  fifteen  days  only,  a  special  reduced  price  on  any 
of  the  three  clubs  listed  below.  Accept  one  of  these 
offers  rig:ht  away,  and  you  will  be  able  to  g-et  a  lead- 
ing magazine  with  Farm  and  Fireside  practically 
without  cost. 

CLUB  No.  1  \   Both  for 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  yezu*,  RegniarPnc*    50c/  Only 

60c 


The  Housewife,  1  year,  Regular  Pnce 


50c 


The  Housewife  is  pre-eminently  a  magazine  for  tJie  woman  who  has  the 
care  and  development  of  her  home  at  heart.  The  Housewife  has  more 
interesting  and  entertaining  stories  than  any  other  magazine  of  its  kind.  The 
stories  are  helpful,  wholesome  and  clean  and  are  replete  with  suggestions  for 
home  decoration,  entertainment  and  amusement.  For  only  60c  we  will  send 
both  papers  for  a  whole  year — 12  numbers  of  the  Housewife  and  26  numbers  of 
Farji  and  Fireside, — ^38  magazines  in  all.    This  offer  will  expire  in  fifteen 


Three  for 
Only 


days. 

CLUB  No.  2 
Fcirm  and  Fireside,  1  year.  Regular  Pnce 

The  Housewife,  1  year,  Regular  Price 
Woman's  World,  2  years.  Regular  Pnce 

Accept  the  above  offer,  and  you  will  also  get  the  Woman's  World,  the  leading 
medium-priced  woman's  publication,  for  two  whole  years,  and  your  subscription 
wll  also  be  extended  one  year  to  F.arm  and  Fireside.  This  is  big  value  at 
a  low  price.    This  offer  will  expire  in  fifteen  days. 

CLUB  No.  3 
Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  Regular  Pnce 
The  Housewife,  1  yeau*,  Regular  Pnce 
Woman's  World,  2  years,  Regular  Price  - 
Poultry  Success,  1  year,  Regular  Pri« 


50c 
50c 
50c 

50c  1 


All  for 
Only 

$1.00 


Poultry  Success  is  the  leading  Poultry  Jonriiai  of  America.  A  single  issue 
of  this  splendid  Poultry-  Journal  has  contained  more  than  200  pages  and  is  better 
than  many  Poultry'  books  which  retail  at  $1.00.  Just  think,  you  will  get  12  such 
copies  in  the  course  of  your  subscription.  This  offer  will  expire  in  fifteen  days. 

This  is  Your  Last  Chance 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Who  Wants  a  Talking  Doll? 


V\7E  want  every  little  girl  in 
Farm  and  Fireside's  ex- 
tensive family  to  have  one  of 
these  beautiful  talking  dolls.  Just 
think,  this  doll  says  "Papa"  and 
"Mama,"  and  cries  just  like  a 
real  baby.  She  opens  and  closes 
her  eyes  and  goes  to  sleep,  and 
vi^ith  her  pretty  face  and  beautiful 
hair  is  just  the  doll  that  every 
girl  w'iVl  want.  Her  limbs  are 
jointed,  and  her  dress  and  hat  are 
tastefully   and   prettily  trimmed. 

This  doll  is  manufactured 
abroad,  in  the  country  where  all 
of  the  best  dolls  are  made,  and  we 
have  gone  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  in  order  to  secure 
this  doll  for  our  little  ones.  But 
we  count  this  as  nothing  against 
the  pleasure  that  we  know  this 
doll  will  give  to  the  children,  and 
we  want  every  little  girl  in  our 
large  family  to  have  one. 


This  Wonderful  Doll 

WITHOUT  COST 


Write  us  to-day,  «aying  that  you  want 
Fireside's  Beautiful  Talking  and  Sleeping 
give  you  full  particulars  now  the  Doll  can 
out  one  cent  of  expense  to  you. 

WRITE   AT    ONCE  TO 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

iSPRirVOFlEUD,  OHIO 


Farm  and 


obtained 


Some  New  Books 

And  a  Word  About  Them 


Books  That  Interest  Women 

WOMEN  AND  LABOR,  by  Olive 
Schreiner,  is  one  of  the  most-talked- 
of  books  by  a  woman,  for  women. 
While  Mrs.  Schreiner  believes  in  woman's 
rights,  still  the  book  is  no  mere  advocacy  of 
the  ballot.  It  is  a  calm,  clear-voiced  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  women's  right  to  labor,  not 
as  a  wageless  slave  to  a  man  who  has  bought 
her,  as  in  old  days,  or  who  has  married  her, 
as  in  modem  times.  Mrs.  Schreiner,  herself 
a  farm  woman,  asks  that  women  be  allowed 
to  earn  a  living  wage,  whether  as  housewives, 
lawyers  or  farmers.  And  she  proves,  with 
clear  logic  and  historical  fact,  that  such  a 
status,  instead  of  lowering  her  feminine 
attractiveness,  will  cause  her  to  be  all  the 
more  sought  after.  The  book,  already  in  the 
fourth  edition,  is  published  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.25. 

JoHX,  The  Unafraid.  No  author's  name 
is  given  to  this  book.  It  is  a  plainly  written, 
unsectarian  resume  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  Further- 
more, it  is  written,  not  as  a  treatise,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  most  readable  story  of  the 
man  John.  While  all  the  world  trembled  at 
the  prophecy  of  its  end  within  forty-two 
months.  John,  alone,  of  all  men,  went  on, 
unafraid. 

Not  only  is  the  book  wonderfully  good 
reading,  but  its  attractive  binding  of  purple 
and  its  box  of  the  same  regal  color 
make  it  a  very  suggestive  Christmas  gift.  It 
is  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  and  costs  $1. 

Sover's  Paper-Bag  Cookery.  When  Nich- 
olas Soyer  first  cooked  a  chicken  in  a  fools- 
cap bag,  either  he  revolutionized  cooking — 
or  he  didn't.  However  you  feel  about  it.  you 
may  be  pleased  to  read  his  cook-book,  which 
tells  of  the  possibility  of  cooking  in  paper 
bags,  rather  than  in  the  afterwards-to-be- 
washed-and-scraped  skillet.  Besides  that, 
his  cook-book  contains  new  recipes  and  sug- 
gestions that  will  interest  the  housewife. 
Furthermore,  each  woman  will  have  to 
decide  for  herself  the  practicability  of  the 
new  method.  The  book  is  published  by 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  31-33  East  27th 
Street,  New  York,  and  sells  for  60  cents. 

For  the  Young  Folks 

Track's  End.  by  Hayden  Carruth.  Mr. 
Carruth  calls  this  a  boy's  book,  ages  ten  to 


eighteen.  But  anyone,  from  grandparents 
down,  will  enjoy  it.  A  winter  of  blizzards, 
robbers,  wolves,  faced  alone  in  the  territory 
of  Dakota  by  young  Judson  Pitcher,  is  the 
story's  outline.  Mr.  Carruth  has  lived  there, 
so  he  knows.  But  the  details  are  so  interest- 
ing and  unexpected  that  a  mere  review  could 
not  do  it  justice.  It's  a  splendid  book  for  a 
Christmas  gift  to  a  boy  or  a  girl.  And  a 
copy  of  it  should  be  in  every  school  library, 
for  the  girls  are  sure  to  like  it  as  well  as 
their  brothers.  The  publishers  are  Harper  & 
Brothers.  There  are  nine  full-page  pictures 
dra^vn  by  Clifford  Carleton.    Price,  $1. 

Of  Interest  to  Farmers 

He.\lth  on  the  Farm,  by  H.  F.  Harris, 
takes  up  the  question  of  hygiene,  and  sanita- 
tion, making  application  of  their  principles 
to  the  farm  and  to  farm  life.  Pages,  306  : 
price,  75  cents,  net :  Sturgis  &  Walton  Com- 
pany, 31-33  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Power  and  the  Plow,  by  L.  W.  Ellis  and 
Edward  A.  Rumely,  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  scientific  statement  of  the  problems 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
power  in  general  farming  operations.  Plow- 
ing is  thoroughly  considered.  Pages,  318; 
illustrated :  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York  Cit\-. 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  by  F.  R.  Mar- 
shall, takes  up  the  questions  relating  to  this 
subject  in  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical 
way.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are 
discussed.  Pages,  287 ;  illustrated ;  The 
Breeders*  Gazette,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Weeds  of  the  Farm  and  Garden,  by  L. 
H.  Pammel,  is  a  thorough  treatise  of  the 
subject  as  it  affects  American  conditions. 
Pages,  281  ;  illustrated.  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  by  Joseph  E. 
Wing,  contains  a  store  of  practical  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  so  common,  yet  so 
neglected.  Pages,  418:  illustrated.  Sanders 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

How  the  World  is  Housed,  by  Frank 
George  Carpenter,  is  the  third  volume  of  the 
series  of  Readers  on  Commerce  and  Labor. 
In  a  style  suitable  for  children  he  takes 
the  reader  over  the  world  in  an  interesting 
way.  Pages,  352;  illustrated:  price.  60 
cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 


The  Gift  Club's  Mail-Bag 

By  Jean  West,  Secretary 


HERE  are  a  few  letters  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  mail-bag  of  The  Gift 
Club.  You  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing these  enthusiastic  notes  from  other  farm 
girls  and  women,  who,  through  their  mem- 
bership in  The  Gift  Club,  are  able  to  earn 
all  sorts  of  dainty  little  "extras"  both  for 
themselves  and  their  homes. 

This  letter  has  just  come  to  me  from  a 
club  girl  who  lives  in  South  Carolina : 

Dear  Jean  West  : 

You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
have  started  this  splendid  club  for  us.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  club  that  I've  always  wanted 
to  belong  to — only  I  never  knew  before  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  organize  one  like  it. 
I  like  the  motto  and  the  whole  idea  of  the 
club  so  much  and  you  make  it  so  interesting 
for  us.  M.  L. 

And  here  is  a  wee  little  note  from  a  busy 
mother  in  Ohio  who  is  glad  that  she  is 
one  of  us  : 

Dear  Miss  West: 

I  haven't  time  to  write  much  of  a  letter. 
I'm  so  busy.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  those  beautiful  silver 
knives  and  forks  that  you  sent  me  last  week. 
They  came  in  handy  at  Thanksgiving.  Next 
I  want  those  linen  doilies.        Mrs.  H.  L. 

What  particular  gift  do  you  want?  Is  it  a 
pair  of  lace  curtains  for  the  sitting-room,  or 
a  comb,  brush  and  mirror  for  your  bureau  ? 
Here  they  are  in  The  Gift  Club  waiting  for 
you.  Little  Miss  Florence  M.,  who  lives  in 
a  big,  roomy  old  farm-house  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  just  earned  the  silver  toilet-set. 
Just  listen  to  what  she  says  about  it : 

Dear  Miss  Jean  West  : 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  that  per- 
fectly beautiful  toilet-set  that  just  came. 
The  comb  and  brush  are  just  the  right  size, 
and  the  mirror  is  so  clear  and  good.  The 
Gift  Club  is  certainly  the  best  ever!  I'm 
delighted  with  it.  It  doesn't  seem  the  least 
bit  like  work,  and  you  do  give  us  such  lovely 
things.  My  heart  is  set  on  that  locket  and 
chain.    I  must  have  that  next. 

And  here's  a  letter  from  a  New  York 
State  mother.  She  will  not  mind  if  I  show 
you  her  letter : 


Dear  Miss  West  : 

The  Gift  Club  is  certainly  a  boon  to  me. 
I'm  getting  all  my  Christmas  presents 
through  it.  My  little  daughter  will  jump 
with  joy  when  she  sees  the  ermine  set  that 
I  have  for  her.  And  just  to  think  that  it 
didn't  cost  me  a  penny !  That's  the  wonder- 
ful part  of  it !  I'm  going  to  give  the  knife, 
fork  and  spoon  set  to  my  ten-year-old  niece. 
But  I  haven't  decided  about  that  pocket- 
book,  whether  I'll  keep  it  for  myself  or  give 
it  to  my  sister.  It's  so  fine  that  I  hate  to 
part  with  it!  Mrs.  J.  K. 

A  splendid  idea,  Mrs.  J.  K. — ^to  get  your 
Christmas  gifts  through  the  Club !  Perhaps 
others  of  our  members  will  profit  by  reading 
your  letter. 

Miss  Minnie  D..  who  teaches  a  district 
school  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  writes  me 
this  : 

That  white  linen  shirt-waist  is  just  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would 
be  so  pretty.  How  can  you  afford  to  give 
us  so  many  lovely  gifts,  Miss  West?  I  am 
quite  in  love  with  the  Club. 

There  is  room  in  The  Gift  Club  for  ever>' 
girl  and  woman  reader  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side who  wants  to  earn  for  herself  all  the 
little  luxuries  that  are  so  hard  to  squeeze 
out  of  the  family  income.  We  could,  of 
course,  put  you  in  the  way  of  earning  the 
money  to  buy  these  things  for  yourself,  but 
we  go  farther  than  that.  We  actually  buy 
these  beautiful  presents  for  you,  and  give 
them  to  you  free  of  charge,  in  return  for 
just  a  little  of  your  spare  time  devoted  to 
the  Club's  work. 

There  are  no  dues  or  expenses  of  any  kind 
in  The  Gift  Club — nothing  but  gain  to  you. 

I  am  very  eager  to  initiate  you  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  Club,  and  I  hope  that  you'll 
write  and  ask  me  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Remember,  your  letter  of  inquiry  commits 
you  to  nothing.  Address 


Secretary,  The  Gift  Club. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Road  to  Happiness 

[continued  from  page  22] 
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The  moment  the  hurried  good-nights  were 
said  and  she  and  her  mother  were  alone  in 
the  hall,  Mrs,  Taylor  turned  to  Tompkins, 
questioning : 

"Has  Mr.  Taylor  come  in  yet?" 
"No,  ma'am." 
"Or  has  he  telephoned?" 
[     "Not  that  I  know  of,  ma'am." 

"Very  well,  Tompkins,  good-night." 
The  girl  admired  her  mother's  coolness 
and  unruffled  manner,  and  yet  shrank  from 
the  suggestion  of  practice  in  duplicity  which 
it  conveyed. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  as  they  mounted 
the  stairs,  "Father  won't  let  them  go  to 
Norman,  will  he?"  Her  thoughts  seemed 
to  circle  endlessly  about  the  one  theme. 

"Of  course  not !"  Mrs.  Taylor's  nervous- 
ness now  flared  out  in  her  sharp  voice. 
"You  needn't  be  so  selfishly  concerned  about 
that!  I'm  wondering  to  whom  they  will  go! 
It  seems  to  me  that  we've  already  borrowed 
from  everybody  we  don't  owe  I" 

Frances  quailed.  Her  mother  had  never 
indulged  in  such  reckless  confidence  before. 

"Are  the  debts  very  large?"  she  mur- 
mured, flushing.  "I  had  better  countermand 
the  order  for  most  of  my  trousseau  and  be 
married  in  my  tailored  suit.  I  suppose  every 
little  thing  makes  a  difference." 

Mrs.  Taylor  laughed  helplessly  at  her 
daughter's  ignorance  of  money.  "You  won't 
have  any  wedding  or  any  trousseau  unless 
your  father  arranges  matters.  You  seem 
very  certain  that  Norman  will  make  peace. 
A  man  doesn't  like  to  be  played  with  I" 

Quick  tears  stood  in  the  girl's  eyes.  "I'm 
trying  to  feel  certain,"  she  choked.  "It  isn't 
possible  that  I  will  be  so  terribly  punished — 
just  for^ — being  foolish."  With  her  words 
her  fears  seemed  to  increase.  "He  will 
understand  that  I'm  sorry !  He  will  come 
back!"  she  sobbed. 

"Well,  all  I  want  is  to  see  you  provided 
for,"  her  mother  answered,  in  what  she  felt 
was  a  martyr  spirit.  "Your  father  and  I 
will  just  eke  out  our  existence  !" 

"Oh,  no  !  What  is  mine  is  yours  always  ! 
You  will  live  with  us  !" 

"Nonsense,"  Mrs.  Taylor  began  to  cry. 
"You  don't  suppose  I'll  live  in  New  York, 
to  be  sneered  at  and  pitied  ?  Egypt  won't  be 
far  enough  away  !" 

With  such  talk  they  beguiled  the  time 
while  they  waited  for  Mr.  Taylor ;  but  when 
three  o'clock  came  and  he  still  did  not 
appear,  they  retired,  convinced  that  he  had 
gone  to  a  club  for  the  night.  Each  was 
vaguely  uneasy,  but  neither  admitted  the 
fact.  It  was  absurd  to  be  so  easily  alarmed  ! 
They  were  nervous  and  excited,  that  was  all ! 

However,  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  no  word  had  been  received,  Mrs. 
Taylor  telephoned  all  of  the  places  her 
husband  frequented — the  office,  bank,  clubs, 
etc. — but  nowhere  had  he  been  seen,  and  she 
had  to  veil  her  inquiries  carefully  so  as  not 
to  excite  suspicion. 

As  she  left  the  telephone,  Frances  turned 
from  the  window,  where  she  had  been 
standing  for  hours,  to  say,  "Mother,  several 
men  have  been  loitering  around  the  house 
for  ever  so  long.  What  do  you  suppose  they 
want?" 

Mrs.  Taylor  hurriedly  surveyed  the  street 
from  behind  the  protecting  curtains. 

"They're  here  to  serve  papers  on  your 
father,  the  minute  he  appears !  I  don't 
know  what  they  mean  by  it,  but  that's  what 
they  want  to  do  !  It's  happened  before  !  Oh, 
dear,  they  mustn't  catch  him !  Do  you 
suppose  they  think  he's  at  home  ?" 

"What  will  happen — if  they — get  him  ?" 
Frances  demanded,  the  watching  men  filling 
her  with  an  unreasoning  terror. 

"Don't  ask  such  awful  questions,"  her 
mother  faltered.  "You  ring  up  the  office 
once  more.    I — can't  talk — without  crying." 

The  girl  went  to  the  telephone,  her  brain 
whirling.  No  training  had  ever  taught  her 
to  bear  adversity  or  suspense  calmly.  Now 
she  was  almost  overmastered  by  unreasoning 
fear.  Unhooking  the  receiver,  she  waited, 
her  mind  wandering  to  Norman  again. 
What  was  he  doing?  What  was  he  thinking 
of  her?  Then,  suddenly,  she  was  recalled 
to  herself  by  hearing  Central  repeat  in  tones 
of  exasperation,  "Number,  please !  Num- 
ber!" 

Startled,  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  was 
saying,  she  gave  some  figures,  and  waited 
again. 

"I — I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Taylor,  please," 
she  faltered,  when  the  connection  was  given. 
"Will  you  please  see  if  he's  in  the  office  ?" 

"Oh,  in  the  private  office!"  came  the 
answer.  "I  saw  someone  go  in.  Just  a 
moment  please.  Miss  Taylor.  I'll  ring." 
Again  the  pause,  then  suddenly  a  voice 
sounded  through  the  telephone. 

"Is  this  you.  Father?"  she  cried.  "What! 
Norman!  You!  Oh — I — made  a  mistake!" 
and  she  dropped  the  receiver  in  terror  and 
fled  from  the  telephone. 

"What  is  it  ?"  Mrs.  Taylor  rushed  to  her 
distractedly.  "Nothing  has  happened,  has  it  ?" 

"No  I  No  !  I — made — an  awful  mistake  ! 
I — I  was — so  mixed — I  couldn't  think — and 
I — must  have  asked  for  Norman's  number — 
and— of  course,  I've  called  up  there  so  often 
— the  girl  knew  me — and  gave  me  the  con- 
nection. He  answered!  Oh,  dear,  what 
must  he  think?"  She  sobbed  dismally,  the 
last  vestige  of  her  self-control  shattered  by 
the  unexpected  sound  of  Norman's  voice. 
"Why  doesn't  Father  come  ?  I  can't  stand 
this  suspense  much  longer!" 

Mrs.  Taylor  rapidly  became  frantic.  Dur- 
ing the  long  day  no  word  arrived,  and  by 
evening  the  terrible  conviction  swept  over 
them  that,  in  addition  to  debts  and  process- 
servers,  something  was  wrong.  No  one  had 
seen  or  heard  from  Mr.  Taylor  since  the 
night  before.    He  had  disappeared  ! 

By  the  following  morning  panic  reigned  in 
his  office.  The  long  expected  crash  came ! 
The  news  became  public  property,  and  soon 
extras  were  being  peddled  through  the 
streets  ! 

Mr.  Taylor's  lawyer  fi^d  to  st^v  the 
resistless  tide  of  creditors  tiiat  ap-.jeareu'  to 


engulf  all  available  assets,  but  when  in  the 
afternoon  he  went  to  consult  with  his 
employer's  wife,  he  brought  small  consola- 
tion.   They  were  irretrievably  ruined  ! 

At  this  news,  Frances  crept  away  to  her 
room,  stunned.  It  was  too  late  to  write  her 
letter  now.  Norman  would  only  think  that 
she  'as  trying  to  win  him  back  for  mer- 
';enary  reasons !  Mr.  Felton,  the  lawyer,  had 
said  that  no  one  had  made  any  demands  on 
Mr.  Norris  so  far ;  but  that  didn't  matter 
now.  A  terrible  sense  of  helplessness  swept 
over  her,  as  from  the  next  room  she  heard 
the  sound  of  her  mother's  continuous  sob- 
bing, blended  with  Mr.  Felton's  cold,  precise 
voice. 

"You  will  have  to  sell  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,"  he  was  saying. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  business," 
Mrs.  Taylor  lamented.  "You  will  protect 
our  interests,  won't  you  ?  I  don't  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do !  How  could 
Joseph  leave  us  this  way!" 

Mr.  Felton  knew  Mrs.  Taylor  well,  and 
there  was  little  sympathy  for  her  in  his 
heart.  Year  by  year  he  had  seen  his  client 
mortgaging  his  property,  ruining  his  pros- 
pects, all  because  of  the  never-ending  "home 
expenses."  So  now  he  took  his  leave  as 
quickly  as  possible,  thinking  cynically  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  petticoat  rule. 

As  soon  as  the  lawyer  had  gone,  Frances 
came  back  to  her  mother's  room,  and  sat 
silently  and  apathetically  beside  her. 

Both  women  were  pondering  over  Mr. 
Taylor's  probable  fate,  weighing  hopes  and 
fears,  and  realizing  for  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  the  prop  on  which  had  rested  the 
whole  weight  of  their  affairs. 

Frances,  with  the  optimism  a  happy  life 
had  taught  her,  clung  to  the  belief  that  her 
father  was  somewhere  near-by,  necessarily 
hidden,  perhaps  for  some  mysterious  business 
reason,  but  working  for  them  as  he  had 
always  worked,  quietly,  unobtrusively  and, 
in  all  probability,  successfully.  He  would 
surely  come  back,  and  with  him  would  return 
the  old  peace,  the  old  order.  Suddenly  the 
retiring  little  man  loomed  majestic  before 
her  vision,  and  she  longed  unspeakably  for 
his  presence.  She  had  always  thought  that 
her  mother  was  the  mainstay  of  their  lives, 
but  now,  that  it  was  withdrawn,  she  realized 
with  bitter  regret  whose  had  been  the  sup- 
porting arm.  Her  father  had  been  weak, 
perhaps  inexcusably  weak ;  but  the  memory 
of  that  was  wiped  out  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  had  to  bear  for  years  the  respon- 
sibility that  was  crushing  them  in  a  few 
short  days.  Tender  pity  filled  the  girl's 
heart.  What  new  trial  was  he  suffering, 
even  then  perhaps,  for  their  sakes  ? 

Mrs.  Taylor  indulged  in  no  such  reflec- 
tions. Utterly  selfish,  yet  loving  in  a  weak, 
ineffectual  way,  her  thoughts  were  far  more 
often  filled  with  wild  dread  that  her  bread- 
winner had  been  taken  away  than  with 
genuine  sorrow  for  the  lost  husband.  That 
something  terrible  had  happened,  she  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  yet  she  had  refused  to 
give  Mr.  Felton  orders  to  set  the  police 
machinery  in  motion,  for  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  bear  the  confirmation  of  her  fears. 
Every  time  she  heard  an  unexpected  noise 
her  heart  stopped  beating. 

So  for  a  long  time  they  sat  side  by  side 
in  the  beautiful  room,  two  so-called  cultured, 
educated  women,  totally  helpless,  shrinking 
desperately  from  meeting  face  to  face  the 
workaday  world. 

Suddenly  the  telephone-bell  rang  sharply. 
Mrs.  Taylor  cried  out,  and  Frances  started 
as  if  she  had  heard  the  explosion  of  a  can- 
non, but  neither  of  them  made  a  move  to 
answer  its  summons ;  they  simply  sat  looking 
fearfully  at  the  little  instrument,  as  the 
shrill,  imperative  peal  went  on,  insisting 
on  being  heard. 

"You — you  go,  Frances,"  Mrs.  Taylor 
finally  whispered  with  white  lips  "Perhaps 
— it's  news  !" 

[to  be  continued] 


For  the  Tree  and  Table 

[continued  from  page  28] 
Paste  one  edge  of  a  strip  on  the  inside  of 
the  edges  c  and  dj  and  carefully  pull  out  the 
crinkles  of  the  other  edge  to  form  a  little 
ruffle  at  the  top  of  the  bag. 

Next  paste  another  strip  all  around  the 
outside  of  the  bag.  The  middle  must  come 
just  over  the  edge  of  the  cardboard.  After 
this  dries,  the  two  edges  are  pulled  open  to 
form  a  double  ruffle. 

A  variety  of  decorations  may  be  arranged 
by  cutting  out  the  flowers  and  desi.gns  from 
fancy  crepe  paper. 

For  the  Christmas  box,  take  a  piece  of 
thin  paper,  and  lay  it  over  the  drawing 
marked  1.  Trace  the  pattern  exactly  as  you 
see  it  here.  Fold  a  piece  of  ordinary  wrap- 
ping or  writing  paper.  Lay  your  pattern  on 
this  paper  with  the  dotted  line  over  the 
folded  edge.  Pin  them  in  this  position,  and 
cut  carefully  along  the  outline  of  the  leaves 
that  you  have  traced.  You  will  find  a  rosette 
of  six  holly-le?ves. 

Trace  2  in  the  same  way  that  you  did 
1.  When  this  pattern  is  cut  and  opened,  you 
will  find  it  has  six  spokes.  Trace  also  the 
small  lines  which  you  will  cut  for  slits  to 
pass  the  ribbon  through.  These  can  be  best 
cut  with  a  sharp  penknife.  This  will  be  of 
red  paper. 

Now,  crease  the  leaves  slightly  so  they 
will  turn  up  just  a  little  way  as  they  stand 
flat  upon  the  table. 

Fold  the  six  spokes  of  the  red  papers 
sharply  on  the  lines  indicated,  so  they  will 
stand  quite  upright.  Thread  a  large  needle 
or  a  bodkin  with  red  string  or  narrow  rib- 
bon, and  string  through  the  slits,  tying  fast 
in  a  tiny  bow  ;  this  will  hold  the  spokes  in 
a  little  cuplike  form. 

Paste  each  little  cup  of  red  into  a  circlet 
of  the  green  leaves,  and  you  have  a  charming 
holder  for  nuts  or  candy  fit  for  the  Christ- 
mas table. 


PossiDie 
Pin-Money 
For  Farmers^  Wives 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  pubHshers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, is  a  big-  and  beautiful  periodical— the 
best  in  its  field.  Every  woman  in  a  Farm  and  Fire- 
side home  would  enjoy  it  and  could  make  practical 
use  of  it.  Its  stories  and  articles  and  illustrations 
furnish  the  best  entertainment  available.  But  in 
addition  it  performs  a  time-saving  and  money-saving- 
service  by  g-iving  valuable  household,  dressmaking 
and  cooking  suggestions— sug-gestions  worth  money, 
yet  free  to  every  subscriber.  Thousands  of  women 
save  work  and  money  by  following  suggestions  made 
to  them  in  the  COMPANION. 

THERE  is  a  special  point,  however,  of  advantage 
to  the  subscriber.  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
contains  three  departments  to  which  housewives 
may  contribute  their  own  ideas,  and,  if  the  ideas  are 
acceptable  to  the  editor,  they  are  paid  for.  In  the  past 
twelve  months  674  women  have  sold  their  housekeeping 
and  other  ideas  to  the  COMPANION. 

Take,  for  example, '  'The  Exchange' '  department, 
and  think  what  you  might  do  for  it.  It  is  a  depart- 
ment of  household  news — contributed  by  subscribers, 
and  paid  for  by  us  in  cash.  The  items  of  news  are 
short.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sample  item  written 
by  a  Wisconsin  woman  and  accepted  recently: 

When  doing  fine  sew- 
Relieving  the  ing,  or  embroidering, 
Eyes  When  Sewing  or  anything  that  re- 
quires close  attention, 
the  strain  on  the  eyes  will  be  much  les- 
sened if  a  dress  or  apron  is  worn  of  a 
color  contrasting  with  the  work  in  hand. 
If  it  is  white,  wear  a  blaclc  apron  ;  if  black, 
wear  a  white  one,  especially  when  sewing 
at  night.       Mrs.  H.  C.  N.,  IVisconsiii. 

In  the  December  COMPANION  it  is  announced 
at  the  head  of  "The  Exchange"  department  that 
every  month  prizes  are  awarded  to  contributors  of 
the  best  ideas: 

$5.00  for  the  best  original  item  (not  illustrated) 
of  general  interest  and  helpfulness  in  solving"  house- 
keeping problems. 

13.00  for  the  second  best. 

$5. 00  for  the  best  description  of  an  original  home- 
made household  convenience  or  labor-saving  device, 
accompanied  by  a  rough  sketch. 

$3.00  for  the  second  best. 

All  other  contributions,  whether  illustrated  or 
not,  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  each.  ■ 

THIS  is  the  point  that  we  want  to  emphasize — 
that  you  will  not  only  enjoy  WOMAN'S  HOME 
COMPANION  and  make  practical  use  of  it,  but 
that  you  will  also  find  in  it  departments  made  up 
entirely  of  practical  suggestions  bought  from  readers. 

It  would  pay  you  to  begin  taking  WOMAN'S 
HOME  COMPANION  immediately.  You  will  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  the  practical  service  it  will  perform 
for  you,  you  will  enjoy  its  great  program  of  enter- 
tainment, and  perhaps  you  can  contribute  to  it,  also. 

15  Cents  on  All  News- Stands 
$1.50  a  Year 


The  Crowell  Pub 
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Fam  and  Fireside,  Dicernhzr  9,  191 


Wilbur  Stock  i'oixl  Co..  .Milwaukef.  Wis. 

Geatlemcn:~Ilt'ceived  my  watch  in  gooil  coufHti(»n  and  wiis  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  nice,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  miu-h.  It  has  kei't 
good  time  ever  since  I  got  it  and  don't  see  how  you  could  have  sent  it. 

I  think  your  Stock  Food  is  the  best  made.  Have  used  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Stock  Food,  but  never  found  any  that  will  do  as  mucli 
as  yours.  I  have  sold  ten  pigs  (would  have  been  six  months  old  the 
middle  of  February)  and  they  weighed  200  pounds  apiece.  Some 
wanted  to  know  how  I  fattened  them  and  what  I  fed  them  that  made 
them  crow  so  fast,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  tell  them  it  was  \Vilbur 
StockFood. 

I  have  seven  head  of  horses  and  they  are  rollini:  fat.  When  I  bitch 
them  up  they  are  so  high-li\'ed,  that  I  can  hardly  do  anything  with 


thrui.  The.^  are  alwa^s  uji  aud  rea<l,\  to  go.  Kvi-r.Oni.i^  wants  to  know 
what  keeps  them  in  such  good  condilicm  ;utd  I  tell  them  it  is  you i 
Stock  Food  that  does  it.  I  have  a  team  that  is  eijual  to  yotir  champion 
team  ou  your  envelopes.  They  are  fine  and  eat  Stock  Food  three 
times  a  day.   I  thank  you  for  your  past  favors,  and  r.*maiu. 

Vour  agent,       W.  M.  HANDLE. 

,    ,  Kremmling,  Colo. 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentleui-  i  :-KnoIosed  find  draft  for  S13.00  in  payment  for  Stock 
Fiiod.  Iha\c  t.-;.'d  two  pails  of  your  Stock  Food;  it  is  certainly  fine. 
I  ha\  c  used  aliuo.-^t  everythiit?  on  the  market,  but  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  Wilbur  Stock  Focii.  My  milk  cows,  calves,  hogs  and  colts, 
after  feeding  three  days,  1  uoticeil  the  change.   It  has  saved  me  in»ii> 


a  sack  of  grain.  My  horses  are  slick  and  nic  .  i-o  un-  working  har  l 
ever}- da.v.  Will  enclose  watch  certificate,  and  thanking  >ou  for  pa-^, 
favors,  lam.  Tours  very  truly,       O  VSl'KR  SCHWAB 


Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Williamsburg,  Ohio. 


To  WTiom  It  May  Concern:— I  have  used  ^^■ilbu^  Stock  Food  an. I 
can  say  I  will  use  it  as  long  at  Ihave  any  stock,  whatever  kind  it  mav  be 
to  feed,  i  eed  your  chickens,  and  you  get  more  eggs;  feed  your  horsp 
and  he  will  do  more  work;  feed  .vour  cow,  and  she  will  give  more  milk- 
feed  .vour  hog,  and  he  will  give  more  pounds  of  pork:  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  it.  So  please  hurrx 
my  hve  pail  order  to  me.  Sincerclv  vours. 

.TA.NiKS  .1.  WAGNKH. 


to**. 


Simply  clip  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  me  at  once. 
Not  one  cent  to  pay — not  one  thing  to  do, 

I  want  to  give  you  this  big  6^  lb.  box  of  my  Stock  Food  absolutely  FREE. 

I  want  you  to  feed  it  to  your  horses,  your  cattle,  your  hogs,  your  sheep  and  your  poultry. 
I  want  you  to  know  for  yourself  why  Wilbur's  Stock  Food  is  fed  by  over  500,000  farmers 
and  stockmen.    Why  it  saves  feed — prevents  disease  and  doubles  your  profits. 

Send  Me  No  Money  —  Not  Even  a  Stamp— This  Big  Box  of  Stock  Food  Costs  You  Nothing 

My  food  doubles  the  milk  and  butter  when  fed  to 
milch  cows,  fattens  hogs  and  beef  cattle  for  market  in 
40  days  less  time.    Prevents  scours  when  fed  to  sheep. 

As  a  poultry  raiser  and  egg  maker  it  has  no  equal  — 
makes  strong,  healthy  chicks,  doubles  the  egg  suppl}', 
and  absolutely  prevents  Pip,  Roup,  Gapes,  Bowel 
Trouble  and  all  Poultry  Disease. 

$1,000.00  IN  GOLD 

Given  Away  in  Cash  Prizes 

We  will  give  away  127  Cash  Prizes  from 
$1.00  to  $500.00  each  to  users  of  Wilbur's 
Stock  Food  this  season.    YOU  may  win 
the  big  $500.00  First  Prize.    We  will 
send  you  full  details  of  this  Great  Prize 
Offer  if  you  send  the  coupon  for  the 
Free  Box  of  Stock  Food  or  write  us 
at  once. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Not  one  cent  now  or  at  an}'-  other  time  do  I  want 
for  this  big  $i.oo  box.  Contains  340 feeds — enough 
for  a  good  practical  feeding  test.  I  know  that  every 
stock-raiser  who  tries  this  free  $  i  .00  box  will  continue 
to  use  my  Food.  That's  why  I  can  afford  this  great 
free  offer — that's  why  I  am  ready  to  send  one  million 
free  boxes  to  one  million  American  farmers. 

Is  it  worth  a  two-cent  stamp  to  write  for  my 
big  free  §1.00  box?    Do  you  want  to  double 
your  profits  and  save  your  live  stock?    If  so, 
clip  out  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 

Wilbur's  Stock  Food  builds  up  run  down 
horses — cleans  the  blood,  softens  the  stom- 
ach.   Revitalizes  the  entire  system  and 
positively  prevents  all  disease. 


I  $i.ooVfree  box  coupom 

IE.  B.  MARSHALL,  Pres., 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co., 

■  336  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  ^^'is. 

"  Please  send  me  the  FREE  Si.oo  box  of  Wilbur's  5todc 

H  Food,  also  full  particulars  of  free  c;  sh  pri.ies. 

I 
I 

I   


I  own. 


_horses_ 


_cattle_ 


-hoses. 


-poultry. 


M5'  Name_ 
P.  O  


I 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 


President 


Freig^ht  Sta. 


R.F.D.. 

State_ 


Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co. 

336  Huron  Street, 
Milwaokee,  Wi*. 


OUR  CASH  % 
GUARANTEE 


We  will  pay  $1000.00  cash 
to  any  person  who  proves  this  ^* 
offer  of  a  FREE  $1,00  box  is  not 
exactly  as  advertised. 


S.'VtD 

■  ,1  ; 
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The  National  Farm  Paper 

Every  other  Saturday 
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Santa  Claus  Up=to=Date 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  23,  1911 


Can  Let  You  Have  1 00 
Bushels! 
of  Corn] 

Away'/b 


It  you're  the  man  with^ 

I  the  telephone,  the  quick  deals 
J  i\*ith  the  big  money,  will  come 
•  your  way.    Buyers  and  com- 

mission men  often  haven' t  time  to  write  or  send 
a  messenger.    Butifyou're  at  the  otherendof 
an  independent  telephone  you're  in  for  some 
business  you"  d  never  hear  about  otherwise.  A 
telephone  gives  you  much  more  than  cash  re- 
turns. If  s  pretty  pleasant  to  beableiochat  with 
neighbors  every  evening  aiur  work  and  it's  mighty 
cornforting  to  know  thr.t  help  can  be  summoned 
instanliy  in  any  emergency. 

Stromberg-Carlson 

Independent  Telephone 

may  be  a  hfesaver  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness. 
It's  atimesaver  and  money-maker  everyday.  You 
can  have  market  and  cron  reports  direct.  Call  up 
your  neighbor  and  have  him  bring  your  mail  from 
town,  ahead  of  tlie  R.  F.  D.  man.  Have  repair 
parts  rushed  out  when  a  binder  breaks.  A  Stromberg- 
Carlson  telephone  makes  every  day  hours  longer. 

Satirfactioii  Goaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

'  *HoH'  the  Telephone 
Helps    the  Farmer** 

sent  FREE  telling  how  ten  men  can  easily  have  an 
independent  telephone 
company  of  their  own.  All 
about  farm  telephones-,  dif- 
ferent styles,  etc.  Don't 
wait.  Get  all  the  telephone 
facts  now.  Ask  for  Editions 
No.  7  and  address  us  ai 
nearest  office. 


Valuable  Book: 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  New  York, 

Chicago.  lU. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 


Made  of  Double  Strength 
Heavily  Galvanized  Wire. 
Requires  fewer  posts  and 
outlasts  all  others.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  26-inch 
Hog  Fence  ISe.  47-inch 
Farm  Fence  23-5/lOc.  60-inch  Poultry  Fence  30c. 
per  rod.  Special  Barb  Wire  $1.40  per  80-rod  spool. 

SOLO  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
ON  SO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Our  big  free  Catalog  contains  fence  Information 
yon  ought  to  know.  Write  for  it  today.  It's  FREE. 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.  Box  30,  Winchester,  Imp. 


DRILLING 
Rflachines 


Over  70  ?izej*  and  =tyles.  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
BhaJlow  wells  in.  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.    Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BONDS 


Accepted  by  the 
U.S.  Government 
as  security  for 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

are  the  only  class  we  offer.  Instead  of  the  2^  the 
Postnl  B.-  nks  pay  these  A  1  /  fri  A  "X  Afri 
Bonds  will  yield  from  /\j/'2,  10  fo  /\  lO 

WvUefof  FREE  Circular    ^  

New  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Dept.  K-1,  Colnmbnj,  0. 


RUSTPROOF  :  BULLSTRONG  :  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  fnr  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.    We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 

Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  *fe  Wire  Co. 

and  sample.  Dept.  21  W. Cleveland. Ohio 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 

$8,500  offered  for  one  Invention.  Book 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What 
to  Invent"  sent  free.    Send  rough  sketch 
.  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
J  ents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Eeturned 

CHANDLEE  &  CKANDLEE,  Patent  Att'yi 

Established  16  Tears 

937  F.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


DITTO  g^oerV 


An  honest  mlBI  sold  In  an 
honest  way.   Try  it. 

,_^£^Tri  pie-geared.  Ball-bearing, 
Double-cut.  Keep  it  if  satis- 
fied; if  not,  return  it  at  mv 
'  expense.  No  money  down.  I 

trust  you.    Fastest  and  best  prinder  made.  Saves 
tirice  its  cost  every  Tear.  Get  mv  free  catalog.  Also 
po-wer  prinders.  paaoline  enfrines,  scales  and  derricks. 
G.  M.  DITTO.  Box  79,  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

A  quality  fence  at 
a  quantity  price. 
Farm,  Hog,  and 
Poultry  Fencing; 
botli  square  and 
diamond  mesh; 
liglit  or  heavy — 

m CENTS 

A  ROD  AND  UP 

Any  style  that  you  want. 
ERY  ROD  GUARANTEED 
be  satisfactory,  and  our 
antee  is  backed  by  27  years 
of  selling  direct  to  the  farmer. 
Kitselman  Fence  stretches  well  and  wears 
well.  Made  from  Open  Hearth  steel  wire, 
thoroughly  galvanized.  Large  Catalog  free 
to  you  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  272  Muncle.  Indiana 


With  the  Editor 


THIS  country  has  few  or  no  shrines  or  holy  places  in  the  Old  World  sense. 
It  has  no  history  in  the  twilight  of  which  lived  martjTS,  saints  or  deities.  We 
Americans,  therefore,  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  feelings  which  impel 
^Moslems  to  dare  plague  and  shipwreck  and  all  the  evils  of  the  sea  and  deserts 
for  the  sake  of  worshiping  at  the  shrine  of  Mecca.  We  cannot  understand  how  they 
feel  at  the  thought  of  an  unbeliever's  eye  profaning  the  sacred  Black  Stone  of  the 
Kaaba.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  uplift  of  spirit  which  the  Hindu  feels  when 
he  bathes  in  the  Sacred  River.  We  have  difficulty  in  taking  in  the  significance  of 
the  thousands  of  shrines  which  stand  by  the  roadsides  and  mark  the  hills  and  astonish 
one  in  the  bj--ways  of  Europe,  before  which  the  people  of  the  lands  of  shrines  pray 
with  uplifted  hearts. 

But  I  think  I  understand  how  shrines  are  consecrated,  and  perhaps  something 
of  the  feelings  of  those  who  thrill  to  their  meaning.  For  I  have,  as  I  write  this, 
just  returned  from  the  consecration  of  a  purely  American  shrine.  It  is  a  beautiful 
cut-stone  temple,  built  in  the  Doric  mode,  and  the  sacred  thing  there  enshrined  is 
the  rude  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincolr  was  born. 

I  feel  that  I  understand  more  fully  than  I  have  ever  done  the  wonderful  life 
of  Lincoln.  I  have  seen  the  very  cabin  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  and  in  which 
he  lived  until  he  was  eight  years  old.  My  feet  have  trod  the  very  soil  in  which  were 
imprinted  the  tracks  of  his  little  feet  as  he  toddled  about  before  the  door.  I  have 
stepped  over  the  very  log  on  which  he  bumped  his  head  in  crawling  out  or  in. 

I  have  seen  how  very,  very  poor  was  the  Lincoln  family,  and  am  able  to  realize 
as  never  before  the  wonder  of  his  rise  to  power  against  adverse  circumstances,  the 
marvel  of  his  intellectual  greatness,  the  reason  why  he  loved  the  poor  and  understood 
the  lowly,  and  the  trust  which  the  people,  north  and  south,  placed  in  him.  Shrines, 
I  have  come  to  feel,  have  their  value. 

The  Lincoln  farm  is  in  "The  Knobs."  about  sixty-five  miles  southwest  of  Louis- 
ville, near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  We  left  Louisville  at  nine  a.  m.,  and  for  a  part 
of  the  distance  passed  through  the  celebrated  bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky — rich, 
abundant  in  production,  valuable. 

I  wondered  if  the  history  of  the  nation  would  have  been  the  same  if  Lincoln's 
father  had  had  one  of  these  instead  of  the  poor  farm  in  "The  Knobs."  Could  he 
have  risen  so  high,  had  his  origin  been  less  low  ? 

IN  1861  a  farmer  named  Davenport — am  writing  from  memory  only — possessed  this 
farm.  The  old  cabin  was  unfit  for  habitancy,  I  presume,  and  he  took  it  down  log 
by  log,  and  rebuilt  it  about  fifty  yards  away.  Lincoln  was  then  president — had  just 
assumed  the  office — and  Mr.  Davenport  was  so  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  a 
president's  birthplace  that  he  marked  it  with  a  big  round  post. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  distilling  company  began  moving  in  the  matter  of  buying  the 
Lincoln  farm,  and  erecting  there  a  distillery.  "Abraham  Lincoln  Whisky"'  made  on 
the  Lincoln  farm  would  fit  into  advertising  finely !  But  before  this  disgrace  could 
be  inflicted  on  the  American  people,  certain  wealthy  and  public-spirited  men — Mr. 
Robert  J.  Collier  of  Collier's  Weekly,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  and  others,  bought  the 
farm,  and  started  the  movement  for  making  of  the  cabin  a  shrine  free  to  the  people, 
where  patriots  for  all  time  may  pay  their  devotion  to  the  sublime  patriotism  of 
Lincoln. 

They  reverently  took  the  old  cabin  down,  log  by  log.  and  reassembled  it  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  built.  There  are  about  three  hundred  logs  in  it,  of  which  all  but 
twenty-six  are  the  same  old  logs  Lincoln's  father  cut  and  built  into  the  house — the 
marks  of  his  ax  are  still  there.  The  twenty-six  are  old  logs  from  some  other  cabin. 
In  the  midst  of  the  cabin  stands  the  post  Mr.  Davenport  set  there  in  1861. 

THE  hut  in  which  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  gave  birth  to  the  savior  of  his  country 
is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  long,  nor  more  than  fourteen  feet  wide.  It  had  no 
partition,  no  window,  no  floor.  You,  my  friend,  would  not  stable  your  cow  in  it. 
Its  only  ventilation  was  up  the  chimney,  and  its  only  light  came  in  through  a  swinging 
hatch  which  served  in  place  of  a  window,  and  from  the  open  door.  On  some  sort  of 
bed  she  lay  with  the  wonderful  baby  in  her  arms,  and,  no  doubt,  looked  out  at  the 
stars  through  the  chinks  in  the  roof,  and  maybe  heard  the  wolf  howl  and  the  panther 
scream  in  the  winter  night  outside.  I  suppose  a  fire  was  kept  burning  in  the  fireplace, 
which  was  built  of  sticks,  and  that  the  flickering  light  it  threw  on  wall  and  rafter 
made  vision  possible  by  night  as  well  as  by  Aay.  There  was  no  trained  nurse.  When- 
ever the  door  was  opened,  a  draft  must  have  whirled  through  the  whole  hut.  But 
both  mother  and  son  lived. 

I  was  rather  sorry  that  none  of  the  eloquent  speakers  of  the  day  said  anything 
about  this  rich  poor  woman  lying  in  her  squalid  bed  nursing  the  giant  who  held  the 
Union  together  and  freed  the  slaves.  That  would  have  been  my  speech  had  I  been 
privileged  to  deliver  one. 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  has  built  a  beautiful  worm-fence,  of  old  rails,  all 
about  the  farm  on  which  the  Rail-Splitter  was  born.  It  has  invested  $50,000  in  bonds, 
the  interest  of  which  will  be  spent  to  keep  the  place  up.  Governor  \^'illson  of  Ken- 
tucky said  that  he  believed  the  state  would  add  something  to  this  income,  so  that 
the  farm  might  gradually  be  made  into  a  park.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
railway  station,  and  an  automobile  highway  is  projected  to  pass  by  it. 

The  farm  is  not  a  good  one.  It  is  cut  up  into  small  slopes,  some  of  them  rather 
steep,  by  a  succession  of  pit-like  hollows.  The  old  fields  are  gullied  and  washed  so 
that  the  red  clay — so  common  in  the  South — stands  out  bare  and  sterile.  The  ridges 
look  like  good  fruit-land ;  and  I  noticed  some  good  corn-fields  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  when  I  asked  the  driver  how  much  land  is  worth  about  there,  he  replied,  "It  ain't 
worth  nothing,  but  it'll  cost  you  about  $50  an  acre  to  buy  it !" 

It  is  so  uneven  in  surface,  so  cut  up  with  little  hollows,  that  it  doesn't  seem  to  me 
likely  ever  to  be  very  valuable — but  it  is  rather  better  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  to  hold  Lincoln's  father  as  a 
permanent  occupant.  Perhaps  it  needed  the  flatboating,  the  rail-splitting  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  all  the  rest  to  make  a  Lincoln. 

I SHALL  never  forget  that  day— the  special  train,  the  carriages,  the  bands,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  mounted  police  from  Louisville,  the  militia,  the  President  and  his  suite, 
the  orators  from  afar,  the  splendid  speeches— and  on  the  hill  the  great  granite  temple, 
standing  "four-square  to  every  wind  that  blows,"  and  in  it  the  little,  rude,  rough 
hovel,  the  sacredest  building  on  American  soil.  And  so  I  have  tried  to  take  you 
there  v\'ith  me  for  a  few  minutes. 
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More  About  Fertility  Futility 

OMMENTS  which  we  recently  made 
on  the  results  of  experiment  station 
tests  of  ready-mixed  commercial 
fertilizers  have  brought  forth  some 
criticism  pro  and  con.  We  said  that 
users  of  fertilizers  ordinarily  pay 
for  the  low-grade  stuff  forty-five 
per  cent,  more  than  it  is  worth ;  .for 
the  medium  grades,  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  high  grade,  eleven 
per  cent.  "In  other  words,"  said 
we,  "you  are  stung  anyhow,  but 
stung  four  times  as  deeply  with 
the  cheap  fertilizers  as  with  the  high-priced  grades." 

"Are  we  to  understand  from  this,"  says  one,  "that 
we  are  to  buy  no  fertiHzers?"  By  no  means.  More 
fertilizers  must  be  bought  year  by  year.  The  prob- 
lem of  keeping  up  productiveness  for  anything  now 
to  be  seen  is  mainly  a  problem  of  buying  fertility 
to  replace  that  lost.  Barn-yard  manure,  whether 
east  or  west,  needs  to  be  balanced  up  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  commercial  fertilizer.  The  manure  is 
made  much  more  profitable  by  such  balancing  up. 
Where  one  man  buys  commercial  fertilizers,  ten 
should  do  so. 

"Thep,"  says  our  inquiring  subscriber,  "should 
we  refuse  to  buy  the  ready-mixed  fertilizers  ?"  By 
no  means.  Whether  you  mix  your  own  fertilizers 
or  buy  them  ready  mixed  is  a  matter  to  be  worked 
out  with  pad  and  pencil.  In  the  Maine  potato-fields, 
for  instance,  most  of  the  growers  seem  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  can  get  fertilizers 
which  best  suit  their  peculiar  wants  by  having  them 
mixed  at  the  factory.  -  The  country  over,  most 
farmers  prefer  to  buy  the  ready-mixed  fertihzers, 
though  many  insist  that  they  can  mix  it  themselves 
and  save  money. 

Factories  so  located  as  to  collect  the  ingredients 
economically  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  in  great  quan- 
tities and  mix  at  a  cost  which,  with  good  manage- 
ment, should  save  the  farmers  money.  Anyhow, 
they  are  doing  a  large  share  of  the  business,  and 
are  likely  to  keep  on  doing  it.  Many  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  the  by-products  of  furnaces, 
packing-houses,  and  the  like,  and  would  be  thrown 
away  if  not  bought  by  farmers.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  sold  for  more  than  they 
are  worth  except  as  profits  pile  up  on  them  in  pass- 
ing from. hand  to  hand. 

The  "futility"  referred  to  lies  largely  in  the  buy- 
ing of  fertilizers  after  their  passage  through  the 
hands  of  too  many  middlemen,  and  in  buying  them 
without  reference  to  their  available  plant-food.  The 
Florida  station  found  the  farmers  paying  on  the  average 
eleven  per  cent,  more  than  the  goods  were  worth  for 
high-grade  fertilizers.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  save 
that  eleven  per  cent,  by  clubbing  together  and  buying  in 
ca;r-load  lots — whether  ready-mixed,  floats,  or  what  not. 
The  forty-five  per  cent,  which  represents  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  stung  on  the  low-grade  stuff  they  can 
save  by  not  buying  that  sort  of  stuff.  It  contains  too 
much  trash  ground  up  as  "filler." 

"The  cheapest  filler  is  the  earth  of  the  field,  and  the 
cheapest  mixing  medicine  is  the  harrow."  Therefore, 
buy  plant-food,  not  filler. 

Learn  to  know  the  fertilizer  dealers. 
Buy  more  fertilizers  rather  than  less.    Balance  up  the 
manure  with  it. 

Buy  with  discrimination. 
Find  out  what  your  land  needs,  and  buy  it. 
Buy  it  i'n  car  lots.    If  you  can't  do  this  alone,  get 
your  neighbors  to  go  in  with  you. 

And  if  you  never  have  used  fertilizers,  make  a 
judicious  experiment  with  a  few  acres  next  year.  And 
avoid  "fertilitv  futility." 


Experiments  abroad  seem  to  prove  that  fowl  diph- 
theria and  fowl  pox  are  caused  by  the  same  germ. 

Nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation 
project  in  Nevada  have  been  taken  up,  and  40,000  acres 
are  now  under  cultivation. 


H 


Annexation  Foolishness 

■  AViNG  made  a  very  unwise  remark  in  the  reciprocity 
debates  in  Congress,  Hon.  Champ  Clark  seems  to 
be  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  remedy  for  invol- 
untary foolishness  is  premeditated  foolishness.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  the  other 
day  that  "nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
favor  the  annexation  of  Canada."   In  the  sense  in  which 


-VINCENT 

For  this  day  I  will  do  my  best 
to  do  everything  just  right,  to  be 
good  and  kind  to  every  living 
thing  I  have  anything  to  do  with, 
to  be  thankful  that  I  live  in  such 
a  good  world,  to  make  that  world 
a  little  bit  better,  to  think  some 
new  thought,  to  read  a  page  or 
two  fromsome  goodbook.to  look 
up  from  my  work  long  enough 
to  see  what  my  neighbor  is  doing 
and  tell  him  I  am  glad  he  is  doing 
so  well,  to  strike  some  blow  for 
the  right,  to  get  a  little  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  my  wife  and  children, 
and  to  ask  God  to  help  me  make 
to-morrow  a  better  day,  a  much 
better  day,  than  this  heis  been. 


this  expression  will  be  understood,  this  is  absolutely 
untrue.  There  is  no  sentiment  at  all  in  the  United 
States  for  "annexation"  as  the  word  is  understood  in 
history  and  in  diplomacy.  Many  Americans  believe 
that  the  two  nations  may  sometime  form  a  union ;  but 
a  voluntary  one  which  would  be  as  much  the  annexation 
of  the  United  States  to  Canada  as  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  Such  a  union  would  be  like  that  of 
England  and  Scotland.  "Annexation"  means  some  such 
affair  as  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  or  of  Tripoli  by  Italy. 
Nobody  now  believes  that  a  union  with  Canada  can 
come  for  many  decades,  and  nobody  expects  or  desires 
union  by  other  than  common  desire  of  the  two  peoples. 

Mr.  Clark  may  be  a  statesman,  but  his  utterances  on 
this  question  do  not  prove  it.  They  more  resemble  the 
actions  of  the  feeble-minded  individual  who  r.ocks  the 
boat  or  points  the  "unloaded"  gun.  They  scarcely  indi- 
cate presidential  size.  And  the  fact  that  in  his  interview 
he  seem's  to  use  "annexation"  in  an  unobjectionable 
sense  does  not  mitigate  the  offense.  A  man,  either  in 
the  position  Mr.  Clark  occupies,  or  the  one  he  seeks, 
should  not  make  use  of  the  word  "annexation"  as 
descriptive  of  our  feelings  as  a  people  toward  Canada. 


Invite  in  the  Musicians 

TETRAzziNi,  the  prima  donna,  sang  in  a  park  in  San 
Francisco  one  day  last  summer,  passing  from  group 
to  group,  from  crowd  to  crowd,  clad  in  the  costume  of 
a  street  singer — and  the  people  went  wild  over  her.  It 
was  so  wonderful  to  hear  such  a  voice,  not  up  on  a 
stage,  but  right  down  among  the  people!  And  this 
reminds  us  that  inventive  genius  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  invite  Tetrazzini's  voice  into  any  living-room, 
no  matter  how  humble,  at  any  time. 

One  summer's  day,  not  so  long  ago,  two  passenger 
trains  were  stalled  by  an  accident,  head  to  head,  on 
the  prairie  of  Alberta.  Two  hundred  people  were 
obliged  to  spend  three  hours  in  waiting.  They  left  the 
dusty  cars,  and  stood  or  sat  or  strolled  about  in  the 
mellow  sunshine,  uneasy  and  fidgety — until  from 
the  window  of  a  private  .car  came  the  swelling  tones 
of  an  aria  sung  in  a  magnificent  tenor.  It  was 
Caruso  singing  "O  So  Pure"  from  Martha.  Harry 
Lauder  then  gave  the  crowd  his  "I  Luve  a  Lassie." 
Blanche  Ring  also  "obliged."  It  was  a  concert  of 
stars.  Time  flew.  The  engine  came  on  from 
Edmonton,  and  the  "concert"  broke  up. 

The  stars  were  not  on  the  private  car;  but  their 
voices,  were.  The  concert  came  from  the  horn 
of  a  talking-machine.  The  same  music  might  have 
been  enjoyed  in  the  "sitting-room"  of  the  most 
remote  farm.  The  voices  of  the  greatest  singers 
and  the  marvels  of  execution  of  the  most  talented 
instrumentalists  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market, 
and  carried  anywhere. 

And  not  in  the  talking-machines  alone  is  the 
opportunity  for  such  enjoyment  found.  The 
mechanical  piano-players  are  able  to  give  us 
the  best  that  genius  has  produced  for  us,  whether 
we  have  musicians  in  the  family  or  not. 

Farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  these  inventions 
as  never  before.  The  Census  Bureau  tells  us  that 
eighteen  establishments  are  now  making  phono- 
graphs and  graphophones,  and  that  over  $14,000,000 
are  employed  in  these  establishments.  If  the  mak- 
ing of  music-boxes,  piano-players,  and  the  like, 
were  included,  the  figures  would  in  all  probability 
be  twice  as  large.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
demand  greatly  increase.  The  absence  of  music 
has  always  been  a  great  lack  in  the  farm  life.  It 
may  be  supplied  in  two  ways — by  the  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  music,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
best  music  into  our  homes  through  musical 
machines. 

To  all  who  contemplate  buying,  a  word  of  advice. 
Buy  good  goods.  The  cheap  in  this  field  is  apt  to 
be  disappointing.  Instead  of  a  divine  voice,  one 
may  get  a  diabolical  screech.  And  buy  only  good 
"records."  The  filth  of  the  concert  halls  is  available; 
and  many  a  home  which  would  exclude  a  bad  book 
seems  indifferent  to  the  more  subtle  evil  of  an  evil  song. 
Take  advice  of  the  best  musician  you  know,  if  you  do 
not  happen  to  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a 
proper  choice.  But  invite  them  in — Elman,  Pader- 
ewski,  Caruso,  Tetrazzini,  Nordica,  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Wagner — all  the  singers  of  the  world.  They  are  ready 
to  visit  you.  Invite  them,  in  the  interest  of  pleasant 
life  on  the  farm. 


If  mice  and  rats  are  allowed  to  live,  they  must  li^  e 
on  something — and  will  be  a  loss  to  the  farmer. 
But  don't  let  them  live. 

Arizona  had  under  irrigation  in  1909  some  227,000 
acres.  She  has  available  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
800,000  to  ,  1,000,000  acres.  When  the  farming  possibil- 
ities are  developed,  Arizona's  farms  will  produce  more 
wealth  than  her  mines  now  do. 

And  she  is  at  once  perhaps  the  most  arid,  and  one 
of  the  richest  of  mining  regions  in  the  United  States. 
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Some  Obser 

vations  Made  in  England  and  ] 

Belgium 

By  an  American  Farmer 

T  DOES  not  matter  how  intelli- 
gent or  successful  a  farmer  may- 
be, he  should  make  occasion  for 
an  extended  vacation  at  least 
every  seven  years,  in  order  to 
widen  his  vision  and  to  see  what 
others  are  doing,  having  particu- 
larly in  mind  to  note,  for  instance, 
any  improvements  in  methods  and 
customs  of  other  countries  as  to 
agriculture.  With  this  end  in 
view  I  decided  to  take  a  year  off 
and  to  leave  the  farm  to  the  man- 
agement of  my  son,  who  is  quite 
as  capable  of  running  it  as  his 
father,  and  whose  constant  com- 
panion he  has  been  for  over 
twenty  years. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  ship  in  Liverpool,  we  found 
England  to  be  grappling  with  a  tremendous  railroad 
strike  that  threatened  to  tie  up  all  her  traffic  and  might 
have  proved  a  great  nuisance  to  the  traveler,  but  for- 
tunately I  was  passed  through  the  custom-house  very 
quickly  and  caught  a  noon  train  to  London.  As  I  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  I  noticed 
most  of  the  heavy  teaming  was  done  by 
tandem  teams,  that  many  of  the  wagons 
had  only  two  wheels,  and  none  of  the 
horses  had  calks  on  their  shoes  (this  prac- 
tice, I  learned  afterwards,  not  being  per- 
mitted in  England).  In  winter  dull,  square 
calks  are  allowed  on  the  hind  shoes  only. 
I  suppose  in  America  many  would  consider 
such  a  law  a  hardship,  but  when  one  sees 
the  miles  upon  miles  of  splendid  roads 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
many-  of  them  covered  with  asphalt,  show- 
ing not  the  slightest  signs  of  being  torn 
up  in  the  middle  by  the  sharp  toe-calks  of 
horses,  as  is  the  case  so  often  with  us,  the 
value  of  the  law  is  appreciated.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  heavy:  draft- 
horses  are  never  driven  at  a  pace  faster 
than  a  walk. 

London  is,  of  course,  a  wonderfully 
interesting  city,  and  I  could  have  stayed 
for  months  seeing  something  new  every  day. 

However,  I  left  there  after  two  days, 
comforting  myself  with  the  thought  that  I 
would  stop  there  again  on  my  way  home. 

Farming  is  quite  a  different  proposition 
in  England  than  with  us,  and  I  must  con- 
fess the  English  farmer  has  his  American 
cousin  beaten  hands  down  on  most  things. 
In  the  first  place,  he  lives  better,  and  gets 
more  enjoyment  out  of  life.  Let's  compare,  for  example, 
a  successful   English    farmer  who   is   making  a  net 
income  of  $2,500  a  year  with  an  American  farmer  of 
the  same  class. 

Not  far  from  Canterbury  there  was  a  grain  farm  of 
some  285  acres,  of  this  acreage  all  but  twenty  acres 
were  under  the  plow.  The  farm  was,  like  so  many  of 
the  English  farms,  rented,  the  family  having  been  in 
possession  for  over  one  hundred  years.  The  house,  a 
large  gray  stone  building,  was  ivy-covered,  with  a  red- 
tiled  roof  (wood  is  seldom  used  for  frame  construction, 
covering  or  roofing)  and  stood  some  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  road,  surrounded  by  a  lawn  of 
ample  proportions,  shaded  by  some  fine  old  trees  and 
beautified  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

One  Farm  Home  in  England 

In  response  to  my  ring,  a  little  maid,  neatly  dressed 
with  a  white  cap  and  apron,  opened  the  door,  and 
showed  me  into  the  dining-room,  which  in  many  houses 
in  England  is  used  for  a  living-room.  A  cheerful  soft- 
coal  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  looked  very 
inviting  after  a  walk  in  the  rain.  While  waiting  for 
Mr.  Bing,  I  passed  the  time  making  a  mental  note  of 
the  furnishings  of  this  bright  room  and  large  hall 
through  which  I  had  entered.  The  floors  were  stone, 
laid  in  diamond-shaped  squares  and  covered  with  rugs. 
The  furniture,  which  consisted  of  a  sofa,  several  arm- 
chairs and  a  desk,  besides  the  table-chairs,  was  of  old 
oak,  plain  but  substantial.  The  dining-room  table  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  velour  table-cover  of  brownish 
color,  and  a  silver  vase  in  the  center  filled  with  flowers 
added  color  and  fragrance.  On  the  sideboard  were  a 
few  pieces  of  old  family  silver.  There  were  one  or  two 
good  engravings  on  the  walls,  a  bookcase  filled  with 
books,  and  pretty  white  curtains  in  the  windows.  In 
the  hall  was  a  fine  old  grandfather's  clock,  some  seven 
feet  high,  a  hall  table,  two  hand-carved  oak  chairs,  some 
nice  rugs,  old  portraits,  etc. 

Mr.  Bing  greeted  me  kindly  and  invited  me  into  his 
office  (a  room  where  the  owner  has  his  desk,  guns, 
farm  papers,  samples  of  grain,  etc.,  common  in  all 
English  farmhouses),  where  we  had  tea,  an  invariable 
light  repast  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  England.  This 
room,  like  the  other,  had  an  air  of  solid  comfort;  there 
was  nothing  showy  or  expensive,  but  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  lived  in  every  day. 

Mr.  Bing  did  not  work  himself,  but  planned  and 
directed  all  the  work  of  his  six  men  and  four  teams. 
On  Sundays,  or  market  days,  he  and  his  sister  drive  to 
Canterbury  in  a  very  smart  two-wheeled  trap,  with  a 
docked-tailed  cob,  and  harness  buckles  glistening  in  the 
sun  (there  is  a  tax  on  carriage  wheels  in  England,  so 
many  use  two-wheeled  carts).  Here,  then,  is  a  farmer 
who  enjoys  life  tremendously. 

After  the  grain  has  been  harvested,  the  land  is  har- 
rowed thoroughly  with  a  large  harrow  drawn  across  the 
field  by  a  cable  attached  to  two  traction-engines  which 
alternately  pull  the  harrow  back  and   forth.  These 


machines  cover  the  ground  very  rapidly,  and  although 
the  expense  per  acre  is  higher  ($3.40  for  harrowing 
both  ways,  fifteen  acres  being  covered  in  a  day;  for 
plowing,  the  charge  is  the  same,  but  only  eight  acres 
are  covered)  it  is  found  profitable  to  employ  them  on 
large  farms  where  the  land  is  level.  The  outfit  consists 
of  two  engines,  a  plow  and  harrow,  a  portable  house  on 
wheels  for  the  four  men  who  run  the  machines,  and  a 
combination  water-and-coal  tender ;  these  go  about  the 
country  doing  work  wherever  wanted. 

Methods  Used  in  Farming 

After  the  land  has  been  harrowed,  all  the  trash  is 
raked  up  with  a  tooth-harrow  and  burned,  the  ashes 
being  carefully  spread  over  the  fields.  The  ground  is 
then  plowed  and  left  in  ridges  for  the  winter,  and  then 
cross-plowed  in  the  spring.  Such  cultivation  keeps  the 
land  free  and  clear  of  all  weeds,  especially  as  there  are 
no  fences  to  harbor  them  and  to  interfere  with  the 
tillage.  On  such  a  farm,  of  course,  the  manure-heap 
has  to  be  supplemented  with  commercial  fertilizer,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bing  buys  a  large  number  of 
stock  sheep  and  steers  in  the  autumn,  and  fattens  them. 

Another  custom  I  saw  impressed  itself  on  me  as  an 


Making  the  dogs  do  the  work 

excellent  one  and  well  worth  copying,  that  is  the  keep- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  live  stock  on  the  farms.  On 
no  farm  that  I  visited  did  I  see  less  than  one  hundred 
sheep,  six  to  ten  cows,  eight  to  fifteen  steers  or  stock 
cows  for  fattening,  five  or  six  hogs,  and  on  an  average 
of  four  or  five  horses  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

The  little  economies  practised  by  the  English  farmers 
were  also  noted.  For  example,  the  feeding  of  chopped 
straw  and  chaff  to  the  horses  and  cattle,  the  hurdling 
of  the  sheep,  so  that  every  turnip  is  eaten  before  a 
fresh  spot  is  moved  to,  and  the  ricking  of  the  straw, 
clover  and  vetch  and  cutting  it  as  needed,  which  saves 


Going  to  market — in  Belgium 

barn  space  and  doesn't  in  the  least  injure  the  material. 
The  farmers  also  find  it  pays  better  to  make  butter  and 
use  the  skim-milk  for  the  stock. 

In  Canterbury,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  there  is 
what  is  known  as  the  cattle-market,  occupying  a  space 
some  350  by  150  feet  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  two 
sides  and  an  iron  fence  on  the  other  two.  The  surface 
of  the  enclosure  is  asphalt  and  slopes  from  either  of 
the  long  sides  toward  the  middle,  so  that  it  may  be 
the  more  easily  washed  with  a  hose  after  every  market- 
day.  Hurdles,  to  make  pens  for  sheep  and  swine,  and 
iron  rails,  to  which  cattle  may  be  fastened,  are  provided. 
Once  a  week  the  farmers  send  their  lean  stock  there 
to  be  sold  to- other  farmers  who  make  a  specialty  of 
fatteiiing  stock,  such  as  Mr.  Bing,  for  instance,  and 
the  next  week  a  day  is  reserved  for  fat  stock.  The 
reader  can  imagine  what  an  interesting  sight  it  is  to 
see  the  droves  of  sheep,  swine  and  cattle  being  driven 
into  their  proper  places,  the  sheep  and  swine  into  little 
pens  made  by  hurdles,  and  the  cattle  tied  in  rows  to  the 
rails.  The  sheep  and  swine  are  auctioned  off  by  the 
penful,  and  the  cattle  singly.    After  the  m.arket  is  over. 


men  come  with  hose,  and  wash  and  scrub  the  whole 
yard  until  it  is  as  clean  as  a  house.  It  cannot  help  but 
occur  to  one  what  an  excellent  arrangement  this  would 
be  for  us  in  America ;  not  only  would  it  prove  a  godsend 
to  our  farmers,  but  would  prove  a  profitable  investment 
for  the  town  in  which  the  market  is  held. 

Thus,  having  spent  some  six  very  profitable  weeks  in 
England,  I  went  by  the  way  of  E)over  and  Ostend  to 
Brussels,  the  largest  city  and  also  the  capital  of  Belgium. 

Ostend  is  the  finest  seaside  resort  in  Belgium,  and  on 
pleasant  days  the  beach,  which  extends  for  thirty  miles, 
seems  to  be  literally  black  with  people  bathing.  In 
Belgium  the  railroad  is  owned  by  the  state,  and  the 
service  is  excellent.  The  government  does  everything 
to  encourage  travel,  and  with  this  end  in  view  issues 
five  and  fifteen  day  tickets,  the  former  for  $4.10  second 
class  (which  corresponds  to  our  regular  cars),  and  the 
latter  for  $8.20.  These  tickets  entitle  the  holder  to 
travel  to  any  place  and  in  every  direction  either  by  day 
or  night.  The  one  requirem.ent  being  that  the  holder 
must  have  a  photograph  of  himself  attached  to  the 
ticket.  This  is  certainly  a  far-sighted  and  excellent 
custom,  enabling  people  to  travel  who  would  otherwise 
not  think  of  leaving  home. 

While  Belgium  is  a  commercial  nation 
about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  and  Mary- 
land combined,  and  has  a  population  per 
square  mile  three  times  that  of  France  and 
double  that  of  England,  she  devotes  10.067 
square  miles,  out  of -#  total  area  of  11,373 
square  miles,  to  agriculture.  The  western 
portion  of  the  state,  known  as  Flanders,  is 

J 5^  -I  laid  out  in  large  farms  devoted  to  dairying 
^IM'ms'X  and  the  raising  of  cereals.  Around  Brus- 
sels the  farms  are  smaller,  some  of  them 
being  only  two  or  three  acres.  To  the 
eastward  the  farms  are  larger  again  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  devoted  to  general 
farming. 

The  first  farm  I  went  to  see  was  only 
four  or  five  acres,  and  the  work  was  done 
by  the  owner,  his  wife  and  a  large  dog, 
except  the  spring  plowing  and  harrowing, 
which  was  done  by  a  man  with  a  team 
hired  for  the  purpose.  In  Belgium  dogs 
have  to  work  for  their  living,  and  mighty 
hard  at  that.  I  have  seen  dogs  cultivating 
the  crops,  drawing  the  vegetables  to 
market,  peddling  milk,  trundling  heavy 
bakers'  carts  (all  two- wheeled,  by  the 
way)  and  doing  all  manner  of  other 
work.  These  little  farms  are  made  to 
yield  a  living  to  their  owners,  and.  some 
of  the  peasants,  who  have  large  families 
to  help  them  in  the  fields,  even  manage 
to  lay  by  over  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  raising  of  poultry  is  a  very  profitable  business 
around  Brussels  (the  Brussels  chickens  being  celebrated 
all  over  Europe).  Unlike  America,  the  farmers  who 
raise  poultry  for  market  do  not  fatten  them,  but  sell 
them  through  the  village  markets  to  fatteners  for  prices 
ranging  from  fifty  to  seventy  cents  each. 

I  visited  one  small  farm  where  all  the  family  and  all 
the  live  stock  were  sheltered  under  one  roof,  and  as 
the  cows  were  liberally  fed  on  turnips  the  reader  can 
fancy  the  odor  was  far  from  fragrant!  However, 
although  the  owner  went  about  in  overalls  and  wooden 
shoes  and  without  socks,  he  had  a  nice  little  nest-egg 
tucked  away  and  was  as  independent  as  you  please. 

Peculiar  Farm  Scenes 

One  of  the  curious  sights  in  Belgium  is  to  see  the 
enormous  loads  drawn  by  one  horse.  I  have  seen  a 
large  draft-horse  drawing  a  two-wheeled  cart  (the 
wheels  were  five  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter)  con- 
taining a  cord  of  hard  wood  cut  in  four-foot  lengths. 
The  carts  on  the  farms  are  all  made  for  one  horse  and 
have  only  two  wheels,  but  the  bodies  are  very  long,  so 
that  the  balance  is  perfect,  and  when  the  load  is  very 
heavy  another  horse  is  put  on,  tandem.  In  Europe 
firewood  seems  to  be  a  very  great  luxury  which  only 
the  rich  can  afford,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  forests 
are  most  carefully  and  conscientiously  cared  for  and 
not  a  stick  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

In  Belgium  the  canals  form  a  very  important  means 
of  communication,  and  although  the  boats  are  much 
smaller  than  ours  (sails  are  used  whenever  the  wind 
favors)  they  are  extensively  used  by  the  farmers  to 
take  their  produce  to  market.  These  Brussels  markets 
are  most  instructive  and  interesting,  and  I  found  myself 
spending  several  free  mornings  wandering  about  in 
the  great  covered  meat,  butter,  cheese  and  fish  markets. 
The  latter  occupies  an  entire  square  in  the  city,  the 
building  is  of  brick  covered  with  an  arched  glass  roof. 
The  stalls  are  arranged  around  the  sides,  while  in  the 
center  are  three  circular  places  having  low  cement  v.-al!s, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  small  circus  rings.  In  the 
middle  of  these  circles  are  fountains  of  water,  where 
the  fish  are  washed,  while  around  the  sides  are  stone 
tables  for  cleaning  the  fish.  The  women  do  the  cleaning 
and  wear  large  wooden  shoes,  called  sabots. 

What  I  noticed  particularly  in  the  markets  was  that 
everything  offered  for  sale  was  presented  in  an  attract- 
ive manner  so  that  one  was  tempted  to  buy. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  thing  that  struck  me  most 
in  this  tight  little  kingdom  was  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  To  be  sure,  wages  are  low. 
being  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  for 
farm  laborers,  and  twelve  dollars  for  women,  without 
board,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  can  get  much  more 
for  their  money  than  we  in  America.  The  men  and 
vi'omen  both  work  in  the  fields,  starting  in  bright  and 
early  in  the  morn-ng.  too,  and  keeping  it  up  until  dark. 
In  fact,  their  pr'de  is  in  their  work,  and  the  thrift  of 
tlieir  farms  seen:s  to  be  the  only  pleasure  in  life  to  ihem. 
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The  Awakening  of  Kendrick  Township 

By  Fred  W.  Beckman 


HEY  could  hardly  believe — the  men 
and  women  and  boj'S  and  girls  of 
Kendrick  Township,  Greene  County, 
Iowa. 

They  had  been  living  independ- 
ently of  each  other  all  the  years, 
going  their  own  ways,  lonesomely 
and  much  as  strangers,  yet  here 
they  were  late  one  afternoon  last 
autumn  sitting  down  together,  125 
or  more  of  them,  at  a  community 
banquet  in  one  of  the  pleasant 
groves  of  the  township. 

Like  other  country  people  in 
thousands  of  other  rural  commu- 
nities in  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  they  had  developed  no 
large  social  interest  in  each  other,  nor  a  strong  com- 
munity interest,  yet  here  they  were,  getting  close 
together,  rubbing  elbows,  discovering  each  other,  enjoy- 
ing each  other,  and  discussing  the  common  affairs  of 
the  neighborhood. 

The  like  had  never  happened  before  in  this  township, 
nor  in  any  other  township  in  the  count}-,  or  in  the  state 
for  that  matter.    No  wonder  it  was  hard  to  believe ! 

Something  had  happened  in  this  community — some- 
tliing  that  was  making  country  living  more  enjo3-able; 
something  that  was  making  country  life  more  satis- 
fying; something  that  was  awakening  the  neighbor- 
hood's social  consciousness.  That  something  was  what 
the  Country  Life  Commission  found  to  be  about  the 
only  institution  that  seemed  to  "grip  the  hearts  and 
lives"  of  country  neighborhoods,  especially  its  boys 
and  young  men — the  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Those  letters 
have  stood  for  magical  results  in  other  fields  for  a 
good  many  years  past.  They  are  coming  to  stand  for 
interesting  and  unique  results  in  the  rural  field,  and 
worth-while  results. 

When  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  came 
into  Kendrick  Township,  the  community  was  as  dull 
and  uninteresting  as  the  flat,  unbroken  level  of  its 


Examining  live  stock 

prairies.  There  was  no  church  social  center,  for  there 
was  no  church ;  there  was  no  school  social  center,  for 
the  district  school  was  a  weak  and  uninteresting  insti- 
tution except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  really  com- 
petent teacher  happened  to  be  secured.  The  families 
of  the  community  were  isolated ;  they  knew  only  a  little 
about  each  other  intimately  and  cared  less,  apparently. 
There  was  some  visiting  back  and  forth,  of  course,  but 
never  any  social  occasion  when  all  the  people  were 
brought  together  at  the  same  time.  The  young  people 
were  typically  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  and 
year  after  year  more  and  more  of  them  made  their 
way  to  city  and  town. 
The  association  came  into  Kendrick  very  quietly  and 
^'-unassumingly.  That  was  because  the  young  man  in 
:5-charge  of  the  county  field,  Fred  M.  Hansen,  now  state 
, -secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county  work  in  Iowa,  had 
been  a  farm  boy  himself  and  understood  rural  sus- 
picions and  prejudices.  He  found  a  leader,  a  capable 
young  ma.n  with  the  qualifications  of  leadership,  and 
organized  a  little  group  of  older  farm  boys  around  him 
for  Bible  study. 

Training  the  Intellect 

That  was  all  there  was  to  the  beginning  of  this 
transformation. 

-L'Ut,  strange  to  say,  this  Bible  class  very  soon  made  a  hit. 

It  proved  itself  to  be  different  than  the  young  men 
and  boys  had  imagined  a  Bible  class  to  be.  Its  mem- 
bers found  that  the  good  book  improved  on  acquaint- 
ance and  that  it  was  interesting.  They  found,  too,  that 
corn-growing  and  soil-conservation  and  cattle-breeding 
iir.proved  on  acquaintance  and  became  highly  interesting 
.  as  they  discussed  these  things  after  the  forty-five  min- 
utes of  Bible  study  were  over.  Then  they  found  that 
tli.ey  themselves  improved  on  acquaintance  and  became 
1.- TO  interesting  as  they  sat  around  a  big  dining-table 
al^(/  I'll  study  was  over,  talking  and  eating. 

'i  iic  class  touched  the  intellectual  and  the  social  sides 
of  ihc  bo^s  and  young  men  as  well  as  the  religious, 
an:!  it  aroused  them  to  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to 
havi-  a  good  time  and  be  happy  even  in  the  country. 

In  the  beginning  the  class  met  around  in  the  farm- 
houses of  the  community,  but  it  grew  so  fast  that  this 
became  impossible  in  time.  Last  year  and  the  year 
before  it  met  every  week  in  the  year  in  the  district 
schoolhouse,  and  rarely  were  there  fewer  than  thirty 
boys  and  young  men  in  attendance,  usually  more.  The 
class  gripped  them  so  strongly  that  they  kept  up  their 
attendance  even  through  the  hot  summer  months, 
when  farm  work  is  hard  and  farm  folks  get  tired; 
they  kept  it  up,  too,  through  the  busy  husking  seasons. 
The  association  made  it  worth  their  while.    It  added 


In  the  field  is  the  place  to  study  corn 

to  the  Bible  study  a  definite  program  of  educational 
work  and  physical  diversion.  The  program  included 
the  study  of  seed-selection,  crop-rotation,  soil-fertiliza- 
tion, animal  selection  and  breeding,  and  the  like ; 
usually  one  of  the  boys  led  the  discussion,  drawing 
upon  some  experiment  or  experience  for  material ; 
occasionally  a  student  or  lecturer  from  the  state  agri- 
cultural college  not  far  away  was  secured  for  a  special 
address. 

Good  Physical  Training 

They  discussed  other  topics  also,  and  in  the  win- 
ter season  they  had  literary  programs.  For  physical 
training  they  did  various  things;  played  baseball  in 
summer  or  took  nature-study  tramps ;  last  winter  they 
constructed  a  big  mat  and  engaged  in  wrestling  after 
Bibles  and  books  had  been  put  away.  This  physical 
training  seems  out  of  the  way  for  a  hard-working  farm 
boy,  but  they  found  they  needed  it. 

A  year  or  two  of  this  made  altogether  different  boys 
of  these  lads  and  created  a  new  spirit  within  them.  "It 
woke  us  up,''  said  one  of  them,  "and 
made  us  realize  that  life  out  here  in 
the  country  could  be  made  worth  liv- 
ing after  all.  It  made  us  realize  that 
we  are  capable  of  having  a  good  time 
among  ourselves  in  the  country  with- 
out going  to  city  or  town  for  it.  It 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  in  farming  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed  about,  or  our  fathers,  for 
that  matter." 

The  awakening  of  the  elders  of 
these  boys  in  Kendrick  Township  soon 
followed.  The  social  spirit  that  had 
taken  hold  of  the  youngsters  soon 
infected  their  parents.  Fathers  and 
mothers  and  older  brothers  cannot 
live  long  with  enthusiastic  boys  with- 
out catching  some  of  their  enthtisiasm. 

The  boys  first  interested  the  elders 
in  one  of  their  literary  programs  at 
the  school — a  grand  public  exhibition, 
as  the  announcement  put  it.  The  little  old  schoolhouse 
was  crowded  to  the  limit  that  first  night  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  farm  topics,  the  debates  on  public  questions 
and  the  entertainment  "stunts"  were  so  successful  that 
the  community  clamored  for  more.  Now  these  exhi- 
bitions are  a  fixture. 

This  idea  of  getting  together  became  so  attractive 
to  both  young  people  and  older  people  that  they  held  a 
community  picnic  every  month  last  summer  and  every 
week  a  community  ball-game.  Scores  attended  the 
picnic  from  the  whole  countryside.  Men  and  women 
came  to  know  each  other  in  reality;  they  discovered 
that  they  had  a  common  interest  in  many  things — better 
farming,  better  roads,  better  markets,  better  schools — 
and  they  discovered  that  they  stood  a  better  chance  for 
getting  these  things  by  working  together  to  get  them. 

This  new  community  spirit  demanded  a  community 
banquet  last  fall  and  the  boys'  class  promoted  it.  The 
banquet  was  a  great  success.  More  than  125  people 
sat  down  to  the  well-filled  tables.  When  appetites  had 
been  satisfied,  a  banquet  program  was  given,  with  a 
prominent  Iowa  editor  as  the  principal  speaker.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  another  community  in  Iowa  ever 
came  together  in  that  way  before,  and  Kendrick  Town- 
ship was  wonderfully  helped  by  the  gathering. 

Out  of  the  boys'  class  study  came  a  desire  for  farm- 
ing knowledge  among  their  fathers  and  older  brothers. 
As  the  boys  talked  wisely  about  corn  breeding  and 
higher  grade  live  stock  and  more  scientific  farming- 
methods,  and  backed  up  their  talk  with  practical  demon- 
strations of  its  wisdom,  their  elders  grew  curious  and 
then  eager  to  know  something  about  it  all.  The  sug- 
gestion came  that  the  elders  and  the  youngsters  get 
together  for  a  day  or  two  of  practical  study.    The  boys 


were  more  than  willing,  and  one  day  last  fall  Kendrick 
Township  held  the  first  strictly  rural  short  course  ever 
held  in  the  state.  Choice  corn  and  grains  and  fine  live 
stock  were  brought  together  for  study  and  judging,  and 
lecturers  from  the  state  agricultural  college  came  to 
give  instruction.  The  short  course  was  a  pronounced 
success  and  will  probably  be  repeated  annually. 

The  schools  of  the  community  reflect  its  awakened 
interest  in  things.  Agricultural  instruction  is  finding 
its  way  into  the  course  of  study  and  better  teachers  are 
being  insisted  upon.  There  is  a  general  demand  that 
the  schools  be  as  good  as  possible. 

Of  course,  the  millennium  has  not  come  to  Kendrick 
Township  through  the  activity  of  the  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
but  these  things  have  happened  there ; 

The  lives  and  hearts  of  the  boys  of  the  community 
have  been  gripped  as  by  nothing  else  before ;  they  have 
found  things  around  them  and  in  themselves  that  are 
worth  while ;  their  ambitions  have  been  aroused ;  their 
education  has  been  extended;  their  interest  in  farming 
and  country  life  has  been  increased;  their  desertion  to 
the  cities  has  been  checked  in  some  measure  at  least. 

Through  the  boys  the  people  of  the  whole  community 
have  been  lifted  pretty  well  out  of  their  isolation  and 
intense  individuality  and  made  to  realize  that  they  have 
many  things  in  common  and  that  there  is  happiness  and 
profit  in  living  and  working  together,  with  each  other 
and  for  each  other,  and  not  separately  and  selfishly. 

The  standard  of  farming  in  the  community  has  been 
improved.  The  schools  have  gotten  out  of  their  ruts, 
and  school  attendance  has  been  much  increased.  The 
community  has  a  Sunday-school  that  is  influential  and 
has  an  attendance  such  as  it  never  had  before.  The 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  boys,  have  an  enlarged 
vision,  and  their  mental  horizon  has  been  extended,  and 
they  are  ambitious  for  even  larger  and  better  things  for 
the  community.    These  things  will  come  to  pass,  too. 

What  has  happened  in  this  one  community  has  been 
duplicated  on  others  in  Iowa  and  others  in  the  United 
States.    The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  four  organized  counties 


Studying  the  ears  of  corn 

in  Iowa  and  forty-six  in  seventeen  other  states  and 
provinces.  The  work  has  been  uniformly  successful.  It 
has  made  its  mistakes,  of  course,  and  has  had  its  fail- 
ures, but  they  have  been  very  much  in  the  minority. 

This  rural  experiment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  so 
successful  that  it  faces  a  greater  demand  for  its  exten- 
sion than  it  can  meet.  In  Iowa  there  is  hardly  a  county 
that  has  not  asked  to  be  organized  and  which  is  not 
ready  with  the  money  to  promote  the  work.  The  asso- 
ciation is  willing  and  eager,  but  it  lacks  the  men.  It  is 
not  an  easy  field  to  work  in,  the  rural  field ;  it  takes  a 
man  of  ability,  tact,  diplomacy  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  rural  life  to  succeed  in  it.  Such  men  are 
hard  to  find,  so  this  work  waits  upon  men  to  promote  it. 

But  communities  need  not  wait  on  outside  forces  to 
do  in  a  different  way  what  the  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
doing.  The}'  may  of  themselves  accomplish  the  same 
results  if  they  will  find  their  own  natural  leaders  and 
sta-nd  by  them  and  follow  them.  In  the  last  analysis, 
rural  communities  must  help  themselves  if  they  are  to 
be  helped ;  their  salvation  from  depopulation  and  degen- 
eration lies  within  themselves.  Experiments  like  that 
in  Kendrick  Township  show  the  way. 


After  work — then  the  dinner 


Educate  the  Farm  Boys 

By  E.  D.  Sanderson 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  Mr.  George  P.  Williams,  in  his 
article  on  "The  New  Red  Schoolhouse,"  is  in  error 
concerning  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools 
when  he  takes  the  position  that  we  should  not  give  a 
farm  boy  professional  training  in  the  common  schools 
any  more  than  we  should  attempt  to  train  doctors  and 
lawyers  in  the  grammar  grades.  There  are  two  fal- 
lacies :  First :  Farming  is  not  a  profession,  although 
we  may  have  professional  "agriculturists" ;  as  ordinarily 
practised,  it  is  a  trade.  Second  :  The  great  bulk  of  our 
farm  boys  who  will  make  our  future  farmers  get  no 
education  beyond  that  of  the  common  schools.  The 
fundamentals  of  a  general  education  certainly  should 
not  be  neglected,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  a 
boy  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  certain  rudiments  of 
agriculture  which  are  unknown  to  many  of  our  older 
farmers,  and  which  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  them 
if  applied  in  their  farm  operations.  Equally  important 
is  the  interest  aroused  in  farm  life  through  instruction 
in  nature  study  and  agriculture  by  a  sympathetic  teacher. 
It  is  the  general  experience  where  practical  agricultural 
work  has  been  introduced  in  the  schools  that  the  inter- 
est aroused  bv  it  has  induced  many  boys  to  contmue 
their  education  who  otherwise  would  have  stopped. 
This  justifies  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools. 
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^phalt  at  Trinidad  Lake 


enasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

has  the  life  that  only  7iaf- 
iiral  asphalt  can  give  roof- 
ing to  make  it  lastingly 
resist  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  makes  the  roof- 
seams  watertight  without  cement,  and 
prevents  nail-leaks.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Genasco  with  Kant-leak  Kleets 
packed  in  the  roll. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 


New  York 


L&rsvst  pTodticert  of  Bfpbalt,  uid  largest 
m&Dufacturors  of  nadj'  rootii:^  io  the  world, 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section  Genasco  Stone-surface  Roofing 

sgsggesigamifeW^  Gravel 

IBnnSHBPBMi  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


^^=--:==^-^=i.-^=  Asphalt -saturated  Wool  Felt 

Trinidad  l^ke  Asphalt 


C=^=  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 


You 


A  practical  farm  man 
went,  by  counties, 
ihrough  the  be»t  (arm 
sectioDs  of  Aikaosas  and 
Texas— and  talked  wilh  the 
farmers  there  ihemielves; — got 
their   views  and  experiences, 
and  actual  pictures   of   their ' 
places;  and  asked  question!  that^ 
you  would  ask  if  you  were  think- 
ing of  locating  down  there, 
result  is  two  books  with  2J5  actual} 
photo  pictures  and  100  pages  of  plain 
farm  facts,  as  given  by  the  farmers  ' 
themselves,  describing  every  kind 

a  farm  opportunity  Southwest. 
My  supply  of  these  books  wilr 
\Soon   ffive  out.    If  you  wish 
free  copies,  pi  ease  write  today. 

E,W*LaBeaiime,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent 
...1501  Pierce  Bldff,   St.Loma  Mo. 


S50  TO  S300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save 
dealers,  jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit,  I'll 
save  vou  from  S50  to  S300  on  my  High  Grade 
Standard  fiasoHne  Engines  from  H  to  15  H,- 
P.  price  direct  to  you  lower  than  dealers 
or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  similar  en 
gines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 


GALLOWAY 

Price  and  qaality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  ^ 

5-H.-P.  only  $109.50 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac- 
tory on  30 
Days*  Froo 
Trial.  Satisfac- 
tion   or  money 
back.     Write  for 
special  proposition. 
All  you  pay  ine  is  for 
raw  material,  labor  and 
one  small  profit,  ^end  for 
ly  big  BOOK  FREE. 
Wm   Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  (lalloway  Co. 
745E  Galloway  Station 
Haterloo,  Iowa 


Makes  Barn 
CleaningEasy 
For  Even  A  Boy 


MUrBig  Free  Book  tells  most  astoundingr 
™ facts  ever  printed — about  the  projit 
there  is  in  this  easy  way  to  clean  barns. 

Also  tells  why  the  Manure 

'Great  Western  Carrier 

beats  all  other  carriers  for 
quality,  efficiency  and  dura- 
bility.   Write  today  for  our 
big  free  book"  Y.  "Address 
Rock  Island  Plow  Co., 

Rock  Island.  IIL 
or  any  of  our  Branch  Houses 
MiimeapoUs,  Minn.;  Sionx  Falls. 
So.  Dak.;  Omaha.  Neb.;  Kan- 
sas City, Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 


Write  for 

Free  Book 


^Oklahoma  City.  Okla.i 
Dallas,  Texas. 


mrniL  FEED  Mime 


For  over  forty  years 
we  have   made  a 
business    of  building 
Feed  Mills,  with  the 
result  that  our  present  | 
types  of  machines  em- 
body all  good  features,  | 
and  are  built  wilh 
view   of   easy  opera-  I 
tion.long  life  and  large  | 
capacity.     We  hav 
ihem  for  all  classes  of  | 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 

Also  Windmills, Pump  Jacks  and  GflAolme  Engines. 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


The  Market  Outlook 

Current  American  Apple  and  Live-Stock  Values 


The  Apple  Situation 

THE  largest  apple  crop  in  years  has 
heen  produced  this  past  season.  Since 
orchardists  are  beginning  to  wonder 
how  our  future  supply  from  the  enormous 
acreage  now  being  planted  will  affect  apple 
prices,  it  is  interesting  to  size  up  the  mar- 
ket of  this  big  crop  year. 

We  hear  of  enormous  quantities  of  fruit 
in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  rotting  in  the  orchards. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  dis- 
posed of  this  iruit  at  a  profit?  If  not,  then, 
will  there  not  be  a  universal  calamity  when 
the  young  trees  now  planted  come  into 
bearing  ? 

Market  quotations  show  that  in  spite  of 
this  enormotis  waste,  western  box  apples 
are  selling  as  high  as  $2.50,  with  an  average 
price  of  about  $1.75.  The  western  fruit- 
grower knows  that  only  his  best  fruit  will 
ever  sell  at  a  profit  on  the  eastern  market. 
He  is  used  to  packing  strictly  to  a  named 
standard,  and  his  returns  this  year  surely 
show  his  wisdom. 

Barreled  apples  of  good  quality  are  also 
getting  very  fair  prices.  New  York  Kings 
have  sold  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  $4.50 
per  barrel  and  generally  Al  barreled  stock 
has  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  grower. 
Prices  of  Virginia,  New  England  and  New 
York  apples  have  made  that  gradual  awak- 
ening among  eastern  fruit-growers  more 
apparent,  while  the  very  poor  stock  raised 
in  the  Middle  West  would  indicate  that  we 
are  still  asleep.  Orchardists  in  the  Middle 
West  are  too  apt  to  think  that  an  extra 
bad  apple  added  to  the  bulk  will  also 
increase  their  pocket-book.  Their  negative 
returns  this  year,  however,  may  teach  them 
the  contrary.  Just  as  soon  as  they  start 
to  grade  their  fruit  they  perhaps  will  real- 
ize that  the  great  number  of  culls  they  get 
might  be  decreased.  In  this  day  and  age,  it 
is  not  hard  for  anybody  to  learn  that  proper 
management  of  orchard  operations  is  sure 
to  produce  the  desired  fruit.  But  until  the 
producer  of  cull  stuff  does  wake  up,  the 
low-grade  bulk  seen  on  the  market  mostly 
in  October  and  November  will  return  little 
if  any  to  its  grower.  Then  this  low-grade 
bulk  will  be  cleari-barreled  stock  or  even 
perhaps  fancy  apples  packed  in  boxes ! 

Everybody  should  welcome  the  time  when 
apples  will  be  produced  in  big  quantities  at 
a  minimum  cost,  to  enable  them  to  reach 
the  poorest  family.  To  do  this  and  to  allow 
the  grower  a  respectable  living  is  an  ideal 
which  I  hope  and  think  will  be  realized 
before  many  years.  Improved  economical 
methods  of  growing,  harvesting,  transport- 
ing, storing  and  marketing  are  bound  to 
come  when  the  future  great  production  of 
fruit  will  force  it  by  the  resulting  keen 
competition. 

Even  now,  however,  Dutchess  apples  can 
and  are  being  produced  profitably  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  in  northern  Michigan.  If 
these  and  all  other  summer  and  fall  varie- 
ties now  in  bearing  could  be  grown,  har- 
vested, stored  and  marketed  properly,  apples 
for  all  and  money  for  the  grower  would  be 
realized. 

Just  what  will  happen  to  us  growers,  when 
the  young  trees  now  planted  come  in  bear- 
ing, is  problematical.  No  doubt  many 
orchardists  will  fail.  Because  of  it  their 
neglected  orchards  will  stop  bearing.  In  a 
few  years  the  supply  will  strike  an  even 
balance  with  the  demand,  and  those  surviv- 
ing will  again  get  their  due.  The  best  fruit 
will  always  bring  the  best  prices ;  the  poor 
fruit  may  bring  nothing.  The  man  who  can 
produce  this  "best  fruit"  at  least  cost  will  be 
a  "survivor."     A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr.^  Michigan. 


Sheep  Values 

NOVEMBER^  always  hitherto  looked  forward 
to  for  a  brightening  up  of  the  sheep- 
market,  passed  over  this  year  without  any 
material  improvement.  When  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  a  crowd  of  western 
stuff  was  forced  on  the  market  in  Chicago, 
fair  to  good  ewes  were  sold  for  killing  at 
from  $2  to  $2.75  ;  the  best  at  $3.25  ;  wethers 
around  $3.75  ;  the  very  best  lambs  to  packers 
at  $6,  and  good  feeders  from  $4  to  $4.50. 
About  the  twentieth  prices  improved  a  little, 
but  only  because  fewer  sheep  came  in.  It 
seems  that  low  prices  have  induced  packers 
to  buy  largely  of  stuff  which  in  former 
years  would  have  gone  to  feeders,  but  many 
of  the  latter  have  had  a  bad  scare  and  sales 
to  them  have  fallen  off  greatly  at  all  the 
western  markets.  Iowa  alone  has  bought 
feeders  freely,  and  it  is  said  that  many  feed- 
ers there  are  about  to  reform  their  methods 
and  mean  to  compete  with  highly  finish.t-u  fat 
Iambs  for  top  prices.  The  packers'  storage- 
rooms  are  said  to  be  overloaded  with  mutton. 

From  Buffalo  westward,  no  sooner  did  a 
slackening  of  the  supply  of  half-finished 
stuff  from  the  West  begin  to  encourage  a 
more  hopeful  tone  in  prices  than  a  flood  of 
native  sheep  and  lambs  pou-ed  in.  and  the 
very  lowest  point  for  ye:>rs  "  as  reached;  and 
so  it  goes,  and  will  go  until  all  this  stuff 


which  was  bought  high,  but  for  which  no 
adequate  provision  of  forage  crops,  and  no 
material  for  properly  balanced  rations  could, 
as  a  rule,  be  obtained  except  at  too  high 
prices,  has  been  gotten  rid  of. 

The  ways  of  commerce  are  often  inscru- 
table, and  especially  so  in  this  our — at 
present — trust-ridden  country.  I  have  just 
received  an  English  paper  which  gives  an 
account  of  a  few  recent  arrivals  there  of 
frozen  meat.  One  of  these  commercial  mys- 
teries I  refer  to  is  how  it  happens  that  we 
make  no  adequate  efforts  to  regain  our 
supremacy  in  that  market,  or  at  least  to 
avail  ourselves  of  our  superior  facilities  of 
supplying  it.  We  might  not  command  the 
top  of  the  market,  but  much  of  the  stuff' 
that  has  come  lately  to  our  markets  and 
been  sold  at  from  three  to  five  cents  would 
find  ready  sales  among  those  who  cater 
there  for  what  they  call  the  lower  middle 
classes  who  are  much  given  to  mutton  stews, 
Irish  and  otherwise. 

Important  Imports 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  mar- 
ket for  frozen  mutton  I  will  quote  examples 
of  the  imports  of  a  few  days.  In  one  ship 
alone,  from  New  Zealand,  came  38,973  car- 
casses which  sold  rapidly  at  from  seven  to 
nine  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  ;  from 
Australia,  in  four  ships.  69.310  sold  at  from 
seven  to  eleven  cents.  Of  lambs  an  aggre- 
gate of  48,496  came  from  New  Zealand ; 
12,245  from  Australia,  and  from  South 
America  35,000,  prices  ranging  from  nine  to 
eleven  cents.  Secondary  qualities  were  in 
great  demand  at  nearly  equal  prices.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of 
November  a  train  of  lambs  was  received  in 
Chicago,  fat  and  in  perfect  condition,  from 
Oroville,  Washington.  2,200  miles,  the  trip 
having  taken  nine  days,  the  lambs  averaging 
seventy-five  pounds  and  selling  at  $6 — about 
the  top  of  the  market — though  $1.11  had  to 
be  paid  for  freight  per  hundredweight, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  exports  of  sheep 
to  Great  Britain,  where  freights  would  be 
far  less,  ought  to  pay.  I  tell  this  story 
because  I  think  that  in  it  we  should  be  able 
to  find  a  way  to  avoid  the  immense  sacrifice 
of  fairly  good  sheep  and  lambs  caused  by 
the  late  glut  of  our  markets.  The  really 
finished  animals  can  always  find  the  best 
of  markets  at  home ;  but  secondary  sorts 
would,  I  think,  well  compete  with  New  Zea- 
land, Australia  and  South  America  when 
offered  frozen  in  the  British  markets.  When 
through  with  the  government  our  millionaire 
packers  may  try  to  regain  their  old  control 
of  the  European  markets. 

I  still  think  that  anything  that  is  really 
fit  might  best  be  sent  to  market,  but  that 
sheep  and  yearlings  which  a  month  in  the 
yards  would  finish  should  be  kept  and  fed 
by  themselves  specially  for  the  holiday 
markets,  and,  if  necessary,  even  up  to  the 
end  of  January.  If  I  am  wrong  in  expecting 
a  big  change  in  the  markets  by  then.  I  shall 
have  been  prophesying  "vain  things,"  but, 
thank  goodness,  not  alone,  for  all  the  experts 
are  now  singing  in  chorus  with  me. 

Unusual  Conditions  Have  Elxisted 

In  reviewing  the  sheep-markets  of  the  past 
eight  months,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
unusual  conditions  have  existed  ;  the  drought 
brought  on  shortness  of  food,  and  the  coun- 
try bankers,  shortness  of  credit,  thus  induc- 
ing a  panic,  which,  in  its  turn,  caused 
hundreds  of  feeders  to  rush  their  holdings 
to  market  irrespective  of  fitness  or  prices. 
This  again  reacted  on  fat  stock  and  tempted 
buyers  to  force  down  their  prices  and  to 
take,  instead,  stuff  for  killing  that  they 
would  not  have  looked  at  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

But  after  all  what  has  this  great  break  in 
the  sheep-markets  of  1911  amounted  to? 
Men  who  bought  lambs  and  sheep  recklessly 
and  regardless  of  prices  were  met  by  the 
difficulties  above  mentioned  and  in  many 
cases  were  absolutely  compelled  to  get  rid 
of  them  the  best  way  they  could,  naturally 
enough  disturbing  the  market  and  incurring 
heavy  personal  losses. 

In  Farm  and  Fireside  of  October  10  and 
25,  and  November  25,  1910,  the  cost  of 
breeding  and  feeding  what  are,  very  fool- 
ishly, called  hothouse  lambs,  as  well  as  that 
of  lambs  intended  to  be  marketed  when  from 
nine  to  twelve  months  old,  was  gone  into. 
All  the  details  of  cost  and  of  probable 
returns  had  been  carefully  calculated  from 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  year^  and  from 
personal  experience,  and  it  Was  shown  that 
a  properly  bre,d,  fed  and  cared  for  lamb 
weighing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pounds  could  be  fitted  for  market  at  almost 
any  part  of  that  period  for  $2.50  to  $2.75 
and  ije  sold  for  from  $6  to  $7.80  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  There  has  been  no  period 
in  this  alleged  panic  when  that  could  not,  or 
has  not,  been  done  :  but  we  have  got  into 
the  habit,  mostly  led  into  it  by  the  range 
feeders,  of  crying  "wolf,  wolf."  and  have 
ceased  to  look  at  the  ma'.itr  reasonably. 

Although  I  fe.->r  my  space  is  exhausted.  I 
want  much  to  gi-.'e  tlie  followina  fa'-ts.  which 


I  think  go  far  to  confirm  this  view  of  the 
year's  market.  Buffalo,  New  York,  though 
not  competing  with  our  largest  western 
stock-yards  in  regard  to  volume  of  business, 
generally  equals,  and  sometimes  beats,  even 
Chicago  in  the  prices  paid  for  prime  sheep, 
and  especially  for  lambs.  Its  very  reliable 
Live  Stock  Record  published  on  November 
20th  the  average  prices  paid  for  top  lambs 
for  twenty-five  years.  On  that  day,  this 
year,  one  lot  of  seventy-eight  seventy-six- 
pound  lambs  made  $5.35,  and  twenty-nine 
other  lots,  averaging  about  seventy-five 
pounds,  went  for  $5.25.  These  were  all 
classed  as  "good  to  choice."  Of  the  twenty- 
four  preceding  years  the  prices  on  the  same 
day  in  thirteen  years  exceeded  this :  that  in 
1905  being  $7.35;  1906,  $7.40;  1909,  $7.30. 
In  the  remaining  eleven  years  the  average 
prices  were  lower  than  $5.25,  the  lowest 
being,  in  1894,  $3.75.  The  Record  remarks: 
"The  quality  to-day — Noveiuber  20,  1911 — 
was  about  the  poorest  of  the  season."  Dur- 
ing the  ten  months  just  past  383,200  more 
sheep  and  lambs  were  received  in  Buffalo 
than  during  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

If.  then,  a  fat  lamb  can  be  produced  as 
I  have  tried  to  prove — for  $2.75,  weighing 
eighty  pounds — he  will  make,  at  $5.25  per 
one  hundred  pounds,  $4.21,  and  his  manuring 
value  during  the  nine  or  ten  months  of  his 
high  living  will  certainly  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  marketing.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  fully 
believe  it  to  be  well  within  the  mark,  I 
cannot  even  see  a  "kick"  coming,  let  alone 
a  panic  such  as  has  lately  prevailed  in  the 
woolly  world. 

The  wool-market  is  showing  more 
strength,  though  individual  sales  still  remain 
unusually  small ;  but  the  woolen  mills  are 
going  extra  time,  and  buying  must  soon  be 
heavier.      John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


December  Hog-Market 

THERE  is  similarity  between  the  hog-market 
this  season  and  the  one  of  three  years 
ago.  There  was  at  that  time  a  desire,  as 
there  is  now,  to  sell  the  hogs  at  a  light 
weight  because  of  the  high  price  of  corn. 
Consequently,  there  was  a  shortage  of  heavy 
weights,  a  condition  similar  to  the  present 
one.  The  average  price  for  November  in 
1908  was  seventy  cents  lower  than  the 
November  just  closed.  The  average  price, 
for  the  December  following  was  thirty  cents 
lower,  and  then  the  prices  climbed  until  the 
midsummer  following.  There  is  a  general 
belief  that  prices  will  follow  a  similar 
course  this  year. 

There  has  been  seasonable  heavier  market- 
ing during  November,  but  the  packers  pur- 
chased freely  even  on  heavy  runs,  and  there 
was  not  the  decline  in  price  that  there  would 
have  been  earlier  in  the  fall  under  like  con- 
ditions. One  reason  for  this  is  the  low  aver- 
age weight  in  every  market.  Pork-barrels 
are  not  filled  as  fast  as  numerical  receipts 
would  indicate  when  every  hog  is  twenty- 
five  pounds  under  average  weight  for  this 
season.  Neither  do  the  lard-tierces  fill  rap- 
idly when  there  is  a  decided  scarcity  of  fat 
swine. 

Export  demand  continues  to  increase. 
Bacon  exports  so  far  this  year  have  been 
about  $19,000,000,  while  for  the  correspond- 
ing time  last  year  they  amounted  to  $13,- 
000,000.  Ham  exports  are  $19,000,000,  as 
against  $14,000,000  a  year  ago,  and  lard  is 
$43,000,000  as  against  $36,000,000. 

With  the  coming  of  winter  there  has  been 
a  logical  improvement  in  quality.  The  light 
stuff  is  disappearing  and  is  being  replaced 
by  heavier  hogs.  The  bulk  of  the  cttrrent 
supply  is  of  the  mixed  weights,  with  a 
scarcity  of  prime-quality  heavy  hogs.  East- 
ern markets  are  flooded  with  light  hogs,  cut- 
ting out  almost  all  of  the  order  buying  at 
western  markets,  consequently  local  packing 
is  the  sole  outlet,  but  that  demand  is  equal 
to  the  supply. 

When  breaks  in  the  prices  occur,  the 
country  is  inclined  to  hold  back  shipments 
vmtil  this  break  has  disappeared,  thus  doing 
much  to  keep  the  market  steady. 

Packers  contend  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
fresh-meat  demand,  trying  to  prove  that 
lower  prices  are  necessary,  but  their  actions 
would  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  A 
car  of  pork-loins  was  shipped  from  St.  Joe 
to  New  York  recently.  When  it  got  into 
Ohio,  it  was  rebilled  to  Chicago  and  hauled 
back  that  three  hundred  miles  to  supply  the 
fresh-meat  demand  there. 

When  declines  occur,  they  are  short-lived, 
and  heavy  weights  advance  at  every  opportu- 
nity. The  general  situation  is  constantly 
getting  onto  a  healthier  basis  and  developinj^ 
into  the  regular  December  market. 

L.  K.  Brow-^  South  Dakota. 


To  Vealize  how  much  clatter  the  hoofs  of 
a  horse  make  on  soft  sand,  you  must  hear 
the  noise  reproduced  in  a  moving-picture 
show. 

The  papers  that  report  the  markets  of  live  , 
stock  would   save  money  by  stereotyping : 
"Prime  fat  lambs  in  good  demand  at  steady 
prices  ;  other  sorts  dull  or  not  wanted  at  all." 


Headwork  Winners 

November  1  1,  191  1 


Cement  Feeding-Floor 
To  Recut  Old  Files  . 
The  Third  Seat  .    .  . 


Grover  Miller 
E.  R.  Merrow^ 
W.  W.  More 
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A  thrashing  scene  in  the  California  lima-bean  district 

Cooperators  Make  Money 

By  Charles  Alma  Byers 


NE  would  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
entire  world  could  annually  con- 
sume as  much  as  105,000,000  pounds 
of  lima  beans.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  does 
alone — and  more,  too.  This  figure 
represents  the  approximate  crop  of 
southern  California  only,  for  the 
season  just  closed.  It  means  nearly 
1,125,000  bags,  of  eighty-five  pounds 
each,  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000,000,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  crop  of  lima 
beans  yet  harvested  in 
the  state. 

It  is  southern  Cali- 
fornia that  produces 
the  bulk  of  all  the  lima  beans  consumed, 
as  well  as  grown,  in  the  United  States, 
and  Ventura  County,  of  which  Oxnard  is 
a  principal  city,  is  the  center  of  the  indus- 
iry.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  lima  beans  grown  in  the  United 
States  are  harvested  on  a  strip  of  land, 
surrounding  Oxnard,  that  is  twelve  miles 
wide  and  thirty  miles  long. 


increase  in  the  acreage,  the  crops  have  been  disposed  of 
at  prices  close  around  $4  per  hundred  pounds — and 
recently  a  little  better.  The  first  crop  marketed  under 
the  management  of  the  organization,  which  was  at  the 
close  of  the  panic  years,  brought  an  average  of  about 
$3.85  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  second  crop,  in  1910, 
an  average  of  $4.60  per  hundred.  The  majority  of  the 
growers  are  members  of  the  association,  but,  as  in 
nearly  every  other  similar  case,  there  are  some  who 
have  chosen  to  be  "independents."  The  prices  received 
by  the  latter  have  invariably  averaged  about  live  per 
cent,  under  those  received  by  association  members.  The 


Calif. 


ornia  L,ima  Beans 

The  total  acreage  from  which  the  past 
summer's  crop  in  southern  California  was 
harvested  amounted  to  about  65,000,  and 
the  average  yield  was  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  bags  per  acre.  The  beans 
are  being  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
about  $4.04  per  bag,  or  $4.75  per 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  considered  sat- 
isfactory, meaning  a  gross  income,  ex- 
clusive of  the  by-products,  to  the  growers 
of  nearly  seventy-three  dollars  per  acre. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  southern  California 
crops  and  to  prevent  a  too  pronounced  fluctuation  in 
prices,  two  serious  problems  with  which  the  growers 
had  to  hitherto  contend  at  a  disadvantage,  in  May,  1909, 
the  Lima-Bean  Growers'  Association  was  formed.  The 
prices  received  prior  to  the  forming  of  this  association 
ranged,  with  frequent  rises  and  falls,  from  $3  to  $5  per 
hundred  pounds,  whereas  since  then,  despite  the  rapid 


Getting  ready  for  the  thrasher 

association  possesses  representatives  in  nearly  every 
important  city  in  the  United  States,  and  is,  therefore, 
always  assured  a  reliable  market  for  its  product.  By 
such  cooperation  it  is  also  able  to  ship  in  car-load  lots, 
and  in  this  way  considerable  is  saved  in  freight  charges. 
The  association  has  its  headquarters  at  Oxnard. 

Another  influence  of  the  association  has  been  to  better 
the  qualiti'  of  the  product  shipped,  with  a  view  to  secur- 


ing the  very  best  prices  obtainable.  All  beans  shipped 
by  it  have  to  be  recleaned  after  thrashing,  and  at  all  of 
the  warehouses  there  are  machines  especially  for  this 
purpose.  These  cleaners  are  of  different  sizes,  having 
daily  capacities  of  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand 
bags.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cleaners  owned  by  the  asso- 
ciation members  can  handle-fifteen  thousand  bags  per  (la\'. 

The  Value  of  the  Lima  Bean 

Until  a  year  ago  southern  California  bean-growers 
were  practically  without  competition  in  the  United 
States  market.  During  the  marketing  season  of  the 
1910  crop  the  remarkable  price  of  $6.50 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  $5.52  per  bag.  was 
reached.  This  was  too  much  of  an  incen- 
tive for  the  foreign  growers  of  a  similar 
bean  to  overlook,  and  as  a  result  a  little 
competition  has  developed.  From  Mada- 
gascar, the  French  island  possession  oft'  of 
the  coast  of  southeastern  Africa;  Peru  of 
South  America,  and  Manchuria  came 
beans  similar  to  California's  limas.  A 
duty  of  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  exists  against  these  importations. 
The  Madagascar  beans,  crop  of  1911,  are 
being  offered  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber shipment  at  prices  that  are  equal  to 
$4.75  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Pacific 
Coast. 

Unlike  that  of  most  crops,  the  lima 
bean  is  a  plant  that  improves  the  soil 
from  j'ear  to  year  for  the  reproduction'of 
its  kind  in  increasing  abundance  b)'  the 
adding  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Land  when 
first  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  crop 
will  yield  from  eight  to  sixteen  bags  per 
acre,  the  average  production  being  about 
ten  or  eleven.  With  succeeding  seasons 
the  productiveness  of  the  same  acres  will 
increase  so  as  to  frequently  double  the  average.  In 
Ventura  County,  where  most  of  the  acreage  is  com- 
paratively old,  the  average  yield  for  1910  was  twenty- 
two  bags  per  acre,  and  one  field  of  twentj'  acres 
produced  fiftj'-six  bags,  equivalent  to  about  4,760 
pounds.  The  increase  acreage  planted  to  beans  in  south- 
ern California  in  1911  over  1910  was  about  ten  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  6,000  acres.       [conkludeti  on  page  13] 
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WHEN  one  man  on  two  and  a  half 
acres  in  Maine  clears  from  $1,200 
to  $1,500  a  year,  while  the  ordi- 
nary Maine  farmer  scrubs  along  on  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  acres, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  how  he  does  it. 

Mr.  Alvin  A.  Eastman  of  Dexter, 
Maine,  was  a  cobbler  until  he  was  fifty  years 
(forty-eight,  to  be  exact,  for  the  sake  of  the  purist),  by 
which  time  he  was  weary  of  looking  after,  the  soles  of 
men.  As  he  puts  it,  "I  had  pegged  and  pegged  and 
pegged  until  I  was  pegged  out."  He  announced  that  he 
Avas  going  to  farming.  Wife  and  sons  protested.  "Stick 
to  your  last,"  said  the  wife.  "Remember  that  you  have 
a  familj^"  said  the  sons.  "Remember  that  I  am  pegged 
out,"  said  Mr.  Eastman  in  1896.  "Harness  old  Dobbin, 
boys,"  said  he,  and  he  loaded  into  his  wagon  bench  and 
tools,  lasts,  leather  and  all,  and  piled  them  up  in  the 
loft  of  the  barn  in  the  early  spring.  He  had  been  read- 
ing agricultural  papers  for  several  years,  and  had 
learned  several  things :  Don't  have  much  land.  Raise 
a  lot  of  different  crops,  so  that  two  can  fail  without 


From  Cobbling  to  Farming 

By  A.  E.  Winship 


The  cobbling  shop 


causing  anxiety.  Raise  the  best  of  everything  you  raise. 
Have  crops  ripe  when  the  price  is  the  highest.  Sell  to 
people  who  care  nothing  for  the  price  if  they  get  the 
best  when  others  cannot  get  any.  For  fifteen  years  he 
has  cleared  above  all  expenses  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a 
year. 

He  specializes  in  red  raspberries,  gooseberries  and 
currants.  These  must  be  in  the  shade,  hence  he  has  an 
orchard  of  rare  varieties  of  apples.  This  year  he  sold 
two  hundred  barrels  of  A  No.  1  apples  at  three  dollars 
a  barrel,  and  the  rest  went  to  New  York  City  as  cider 
apples  at  forty  cents  a  barrel  on  the  ground  and  trees. 
Some  years  he  gets  five  dollars  a  barrel  for  apples. 

He  has  an  eighth  of  an  acre  in  rare  strawberry-plants 
— he  raises  no  strawberries,  but  sells  the  plants.  This 
year  he  sold  100,000  plants  at  seventy-five  cents  a  hun- 
dred by  mail.  Postage  is  fourteen  cents.  He  sells  by 
the  thousand  for  four  dollars. 

In  1907 -he  sent  one  bushel  of  red  raspberries  to 
Boston,  and  got  two  barrels  of  flour  in  return.  He 
usually  markets  forty  bushels  of  red  raspberries  at 
about  ten  dollars  a  bushel. 

He  has  five  varieties  of  rare  plums.  These  are  sold 
at  the  leading  summer  hotels  in  Maine.  He  has  had  as 
high  as  seventy-five  bushels  of  plums.  He  has  had 
two  hundred  bushels  of  gooseberries,  the  price  being 
often  six  dollars  a  bushel.  He  has  had  as  many  as  two 
hundred  bushels  of  currants,  the  maximum  price  being 
five  dollars. 

He  is  experimenting  on  cultivating  blueberries.  He 
has  a  small  patch  of  rhubarb  because  it  is  reliable.  This 
year  he  sold  a  ton,  much  of  it  being  ready  for  market 
when  he  received  five  cents  and  more  a  pound. 

At  the  best  it  costs  something  to  run  even  a  two-and- 
a-half-acre  farm.  The  dressing  of  the  farm  is  ingenius. 
He  uses  straw  mostly.  It  is  very  cheap  there.  He  packs 
it  all  about  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  This  keeps 
them  safe  from  the  fierce  cold.    It  rots  during  the  win- 


ter, and  is  spaded  in  in  the  spring,  pro- 
viding the  much-needed  potash.  By  its 
use  he  also  kills  the  weeds.  This  is  a 
stroke  of  genius.  The  earth  is  so  warm 
in  early  spring  under  the  heavy  carpet  of 
■  straw  that  all  weed  germs  sprout  and 
creep  up  through  the  straw.  As  soon  as 
they  show  themselves,  Mr.  Eastman  puts  a  long  fork 
under  the  straw  and  lifts  it  clear  of  the  weeds 
and  drops  it  back  upon  them,  and  their  career  for 
the  year  is  ended,  so  that  he  has  practically  a'weedless 
garden. 

Picking  the  berries  is  quite  a  trick.  At  times  he  has 
as  many  as  seventy  pickers  in  the  field  at  once.  By  a 
siniple  device  the  accounts  are  accurately  kept  without 
any  bookkeeping,  settlement  being  made  with  each 
picker  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Eastman  at  sixty-three  says  he  is  younger  than 
he  was  at  forty-eight. 

I  have  seen  farms  and  gardens  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  that  is  more  inter- 
esting than  this  farm  of  Alvin  A.  Eastman,  the  cobbler. 


Mr.  Eastman's  present  home 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  December  23,  1911 


Take  Any  Kind  of  a  Trial 
You  Want — On  Any 
Great  Western 

Cream  Sepsirator 

We  ^\-in  arrang:etolet  youhave  a  Great 
^  Western  Cream  Separator  on  any  ^ 
kind  of  atrial  you  waHt.  Test  tbe  Great  Western  side 
by  side  with  any  other  separator.  Try  them  both 
on  any  kind  of  milk— -warm,  cold  or  stale.  See  how 
much  better  the  Great  Western  is  in  every  way. 
Then  decide.  We  know  that  the  Great  Western 
beats  them  all.  Comparison  will  prove  It  to. voit.  Yon 
are  safe  in  trying  or  buying  a  Great  Western.  Our 

5  Year  Guarantee 

protects  you  absolutely.  Write  ns.  Let  us  send 
yon  our  book  so  you  can  read 
up  on  butter  fat  facts  and 
cream  se;!arator  profits. 
Read  about  the  many  fea- 
tures that  make  the  Great 
Western  pay  enough  viore 
than  any  other  separator 
to  pay  for  itself  quick.  65.00 
to  615.00  more  on  each  cow 
every  year.  You  should  In- 
vestigate now  even  i£  you 
Jiave  a  separator. 

Our  Book 

FREE 

methods    of  sepstratlng— 
— give5  results  of  extensive 
experiments  and  proves 
Great  Western  sui>e- 
riority  in  many  way^-. 
Mall  postal  now — don't 
decide  on  any  machine 
till  our  book  comes. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

58C  Second  Atc.  Rock  Island. OL 


•*  TRUSTWORTHY  ** 


Tabular  Cream  Separators 

Two  men  ask  you  for  work.  One  al- 
ways does  as  you  expect.  The  other 
needs  watching.   Which  will  you  hire  ? 

Apply  this  rule  to  cream  separators. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu- 
lars  are  trustworthy. 
They  are  free  from  the 
many  parts  and  faults  of 
others.     No  disks. 
Double  skimmingforce. 
Doubly  clean  skimming 
always.  Wearalifetime. 
Guaranteed  forever 
by  America's  oldest 
and  world's  biggest 
separator  concern. 

No  others  are  so 
built  or  so  guaran- 
teed. All  others  are  com- 
plicated— will  go  wrong. 
Then  you  lose  heavily. 
They  need  watching. 

Which  kind  for  you?  The 
trustworthy  Tubular,  of 
course.  Write  for  cata- 
logiie  No.  U2. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  ClIESTEK,  PA. 
Chlcaeo-  Ill-i  San  Francisco,  C'al.>  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.^    Wlnnlpecr*  Can. 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wirefence,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big:  Factory,  Bigf 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
tiing  guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
aail.    Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
repaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
ud  east  of  the  MiR.«issippi  River:— 

Wires    Inohes  high      Medium  Weight     Extra  heavy  (all  No.  9) 

39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 
47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

5.>         32c  per  rod         48c  per  rod 
Special  rates  bevond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  42  E.  Maamee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Live  Stock 

Every  owner  can  now  get  free  Dr. 
Itavld  Roberts  Practical  Home 
Veterinarian.  184  page  book,  regalar 
^  price  SI.     Poets  you  on  ailments  and 
'  "  symptoms,  enables  you  to  treat  diseases 
of  all  animals.  Call  for  it  at  your  drug 
store.  If  not  there,  send  10c  for  postage 
and  receive  a  copy  direct. 

David  Roberts    Veterinary  Co. 
51  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis, 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  afence 
until  you  get  our  Free  CatalogiiC 
and  Special  Prices. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
427  North  St.,  Eokomo,  Ind. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

nfl  A/^UIKICDV  >n  America.  We  have 
IVIM m  a  in  C  n  Y  been  making  it  for  over 
JO  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  i5.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 


are  as  much  superior  to  other  sep- 
arators as  other  separators  are  to 
gravity  setting  methods.  Why  go 
but  "half-way"  when  buying  a 
separator  ?  Why  not  insure  satis- 
faction by  r;^ting  a  DE  LAVAL  ? 

THE  DE  lAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165-167  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO 


Which  are  the  Best  Cows?       Bolt  Down  the  Hand  Separator 


WHICH  is  the  best  breed  of  cows 
has  been  asked  a  good  many  times 
during  the  past  several  months.  We 
cannot  say  that  any  one  breed  is  better  than 
another.  It  depends  upon  the  man  and 
upon  the  conditions.  .\  breed  that  would 
do  well  in  the  hands  of  one  farmer  might 
not  do  anything  at  all  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other. One  man  can  take  a  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle  and  make  them  profitable  in  the 
dairy.  Another  man,  disliking  Jerseys  but 
liking  Holsteins,  might  make  more  or  less 
of  a  failure  with  the  former  and  a  grand 
success  with  the  latter.  Thus  the  right  breed 
depends  largely  upon  the  man. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  characteristics 
about  each  breed  that,  along  with  market 
and  farm  conditions,  should  help  us  to  de- 
cide. The  Jersey  is  the  smallest  of  our  dairy 
breeds.  The  quantity  of  milk  she  gives  is 
not  so  great  as  with  some  of  the  others, 
but  the  test  averages  more.  The  Holstein  is 
the  largest  of  our  dairy  breeds.  She  gives 
the  most  milk,  but  it  tests  the  least.  The 
Guernsey  is  midway  between  the  Jersey  and 
Holstein — in  size,  in  test  and  quantity  of 
milk.  Guernsey  milk  is  very  yellow — much 
more  so  than  any  of  the  other  breeds.  The 
.Ayrshire,  in  size  and  test,  is  similar  to  the 
Guernseys. 

Importance  of  Individuals 

Many  people  form  a  liking  for  a  certain 
breed  and  thereafter  think  that  any  cow  of 
that  breed  is  a  good  one.  Unscrupulous 
dealers  have  frequently  taken  advantage  of 
this  and  sold  many  scrub  grade  cattle  with 
just  enough  pure  blood  in  them  to  show  the 
proper  color.  We  must  remember  that  there 
are  scrub  Holsteins  and  scrub  Jerseys  and 
scrub  Guernseys  and  scrub  .Ayrshires,  as  well 
as  scrubs  in  our  common  stock.  We  must  see 
that  the  stock  comes  up  to  a  standard. 

A  young  lady  might  be  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  fine  Germans.  Should  she  con- 
clude that  all  Germans  were  good  and  great 
people  and  blindly  pick  one  out  for  a  hus- 
band, she  might  get  the  worst  old  drunken 
reprobate  in  the  state. 

It's  the  same  with  breeds  of  cattle  as  with 
races  of  men.  We  must  insist  that  they 
come  up  to  a  standard. 

The  best  kind  of  cow  for  any  farmer  or 
for  any  section  is  the  one  that  makes  the 
most  money.  In  a  creamery  section  it  is 
the  one  that  makes  the  most  butter-fat  in  a 
year  for  the  amount  and  value  of  the  feed 
she  eats.  In  the  creamery  section  it's  the 
butter-fat  we  get  paid  for.  The  important 
thing  is  not  whether  our  cow^#  are  Short- 
horns, Guernseys  or  Holsteins.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  breed.  It's  the  coil:  The  big  thing 
with  her  is  not  her  test  or  her  yield  of 
milk  when  fresh — it's  the  amount  of  buttter- 
fat  she  gives  during  the  year. 

Some  are  satisfied  with  a  cow  that  yields 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  but- 
ter-fat a  year,  simply  because  she  will  produce 
a  good-looking  beef-calf. 

In  the  dairy  herd  it  pays  to  milk  a  dairy 
cow — not  a  beef-animal.  We  must  reckon 
the  value  of  the  calf  when  it  is  born  and  not 
after  we  have  fed  him  for  a  year  or  two. 
Again,  the  fact  that  a  cow  will  bring  $30  or 
$40  w-hen  her  usefulness  as  a  producer  of 
milk  is  past  is  not  so  important.  Butter-fat 
is  so  high  in  price  that  cows  in  a  creamery 
section  produce  all  the  way  from  $25  to  $140 
worth  of  it  every  year.  Obviously  it  doesn't 
pay  to  keep  the  cow  that  will  give,  say,  $30 
worth  of  butter-fat  in  a  year  just  because 
she  will  sell  for  $25  or  $30  as  beef  when  she 
is  old.  We  would  better  look  for  and  keep 
the  one  that  will  give  about  $100  worth  of 
butter-fat  in  a  year.  There  are  hundreds 
of  them  that  can  do  it  easily. 

How  Much  Should  a  Cow  Test 

in  order  to  be  a  good  cow?  Again,  I  repeat 
the  test  is  not  so  important  unless  we  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  milk  she 
gives,  also.  A  few  days  ago  we  heard  one 
farmer  advise  another  that  it  was  better  to 
keep  a  cow  which  gave  only  a  half  pailful 
of  milk  testing  five  per  cent,  than  to  keep  a 
cow  that  gave  a  pailful  that  only  tested  four 
per  cent.  Assuming  the  cows  equal  in  other 
respects,  the  farmer  was  wrong.  Suppose 
the  cow  giving  the  half  pailful  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  one  year  3,000  pounds  which,  at 
five  per  cent.,  means  150  pounds  butter-fat. 
At  30  cents  per  pound  this  means  $45.  Now 
the  other  cow,  giving  the  pailful  of  milk 
daily,  would  yield  6,000  pounds.  Four  per 
cent,  means  240  pounds  butter-fat.  This,  at 
30  cents  per  pound,  would  sell  for  $70. 

If  the  cost  of  the  feed  in  each  case  was 
$35,  one  cow  would  be  equivalent  to  a  bank 
account  of  three  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  the  other.  Thus  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
know  how  much  the  test  of  the  milk  is.  We 
must  also  know  how  much  milk  the  cow 
gives.  G.  \\'.  Patterson. 


"yHE  practice  of  operating  high-speed  cen- 
*  trifugal  separators  which  are  not  securely 
fastened  to  a  solid  base  is  both  dangerous 
to  the  operator  and  destructive  to  the 
machine.  No  piece  of  machinery  on  the 
farm  has  so  high  a  speed  as  the  hand  sep- 
arators, the  majority  of  which  are  operated 
at  over  five  thousand  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, yet  thousands  of  separators  have  either 
insecure  and  inadequate  foundations  or 
none  at  all  except  an  ordinary  floor.  Such 
separators  seldom  run  smoothly  or  give 
satisfaction. 

Aside  from  the  unnecessary  wear  and 
strain  they  undergo,  they  are  invariably 
poor  skimmers.  The  vibration  and  rattling 
of  the  bowl  interferes  with  close  separa- 
tion, and  the  tests  of  different  lots  of 
cream  will  not  be  uniform.  To  remedy 
this  trouble,  mount  the  separator  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  heavy  plank,  and  fasten  it 
dowTi  securely  with  bolts  or  large  wood 
screws.  Where  the  boards  of  the  floor  are 
less  than  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  the 
separator  may  first  be  bolted  to  short  two- 
by-sixes  and  these  in  turn  fastened  to  the 
floor,  a  spirit  level  being  used  to  level  the 
bowl.  The  increased  skimming  capacity  of 
the  separator,  combined  with  the  greater 
ease  of  operating  the  machine,  at  once  sug- 
gest and  recommend  themselves  to  thought- 
ful dairymen.  D.  S.  Blrch. 


Brain  Ailment  of  Calf 

I  AM  asked  what  can  be  done  for  an  eight- 
'  week-old  heifer  calf  which  has  the  following 
peculiarities  :  She  never  runs  or  exercises, 
but  will  stand  and  shake  her  head  side- 
ways for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  She 
often  falls  over  sideways.  She  can  kick 
with  her  hind  feet,  but  not  with  her  fore 
legs,  which  she  cannot  control  very  well. 
The  calf  eats  hay,  oats  and  fodder  and  is 
apparently  in  good  physical  health. 

The  cause  of  the  calf's  queer  actions  is 
doubtless  due  to  some  abnormal  and  probably 
incurable  condition  existing  in  or  near  the 
brain.  Such  an  animal  should  be  fed  well 
and  sold  as  soon  as  fat.       C.  D.  Smead. 


Can  you  grow  two  crops  next  year  where 
you  have  grown  but  one  crop  this  year  i> 
Or  have  you  thought  about  it  ?  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  will  tell  the  experi- 
ences  of  several  farmers  on  this  subject. 


Treatment  for  Caked  Udder 

AN  Illinois  reader  asks  how  to  treat  cows 
suffering  thus :  A  small  red  sore  starts 
at  the  end  of  the  teat  and  gradually  grows 
larger  until  it  entirely  surrounds  the  hole 
through  which  the  milk  comes  out. 

The  cause  of  the  sores  is  infection  from 
dirty  floors.  Often,  too,  the  cow  gets  an 
injury  of  the  teat,  and  then  this  becomes 
infected.  It  may  be  a  scratch  at  first  or  a 
bruise  or  cut  from  the  teat  being  stepped 
upon  by  another  cow  in  the  stall.  In  some 
cases  I  have  found  the  cause  to  be  infection 
from  cows  wading  through  mud  or  filth  in 
yard  on  way  to  barn.  All  such  causes  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  removed.  Then,  in 
every  case,  clean  up,  disinfect  and  white- 
wash the  stable.  Keep  the  floors  clean  and 
well  bedded. 

When  a  sore  starts  on  end  of  teat,  soak 
the  teat  twice  daily  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
hot,  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  and 
then  smear  with  balsam  of  Peru.  If  the  sore 
is  tardy  in  healing,  paint  it  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  then  continue  the  other  treat- 
ment. Often  men  use  a  milking-tube  to  draw 
off  the  milk,  and,  not  taking  care  to  sterilize 
the  tube  each  time  before  using,  it  carries 
infective  matters  into  the  udder,  and  that 
causes  the  caked  condition  and  loss  of  the 
quarter.  A  milking-tube  has  to  be  carefully 
sterilized  by  cleansing,  boiling  and  then  bak- 
ing dry  in  oven. 

When  the  simple  treatment  fails  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  sore  and  the  teat  becomes 
obstructed  and  hard  to  milk,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  have  a  qualified  veterinarian  cut 
out  the  sore  and  growth  by  rimming  with  a 
small  "nicking"  knife.  Then  the  cow  is  left 
unniilked,  so  far  as  that  teat  is  concerned, 
and  the  milk,  dripping  and  running  away, 
keeps  the  wound  open  until  healing  is  accom- 
plished. 

Twice  daily  the  teat  has  to  be  soaked  in 
the  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  used  hot, 
and  then  should  be  smeared  with  balsam  of 
Peru.  A.  S.  Alexander. 


Stifle-joint  Lameness 

I  AM  asked  the  manner  of  treatment  for  a 
»  lour-year-old  tiiare  which  has  the  following 
peculiarity  in  her  left  hind  leg:  All  the 
joints  in  the  limb  are  stift'.  except  the  lower 
joint  next  the  hoof,  and  she  can  move  the 
limb  only  by  dragging  it  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  this  condition  lasts  only  a  short 
while,  and  sometimes  it  will  last  for  half  ; 
day.  It  seems  locked,  but  whenever  she  gets 
it  to  move  it  is  all  right.  She  becomes 
affected  when  tied  in  a  stable  and  when  in  a 
shed  not  tied.  She  does  not  take  it  when 
turned  out.  It  seems  to  hurt  her  severely 
when  it  is  stiff. 

The  trouble  is,  no  doubt,  stifle-joint  lame- 
ness, caused  by  the  dislocation  of  the  stifle 
joint.  In  horses  in  which  it  has  occurred  a 
few  times  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  again  than 
in  those  who  have  never  been  subject  to  it. 
Still,  as  colts  grow  older,  and  all  their  bones, 
sinews  and  muscles  grow  stronger,  they  often 
outgrow  it  to  a  very  great  extent.  Good, 
nourishing  food  and  regular,  but  not  ex- 
cessive, work  are  valuable  aids. 

The  joint  can  be  replaced  by  one  man 
pulling  the  leg  forward  while  another  pushes 
the  dislocated  bone  back  into  place,  but  if 
your  mare  gets  it  back  herself,  it  is  better 
"to  let  well  enough  alone."  I  should  advise 
bathing  such  a  joint  every  day,  however, 
with  the  following  liniment : 

Tincture  of  opium  3  ounces 

Tincture  of  aconite  roqt  3  ounces 

Spirits  of  camphor  3  ounces 

Iodide  of  potash  (in  fine  powder)  .  .4  drams 

Mix  well,  and  rub  in  vigorously  with  the 
hand  once  or  twice  a  day,  all  over  the 
aff'ected  joint,  for  a  week  after  the  accident 
occurs.  Remember  that  the  mixture  is  a 
strong  poison,  so  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  and 
wash  hands  after  using  it.  D.wid  Buffum. 

Have  the  barn  and  feeding-pens  so  located 
that  the  drainage  from  them  will  be  a  help 
to  growing  crops  instead  of  a  nuisance  to 
the  home. 

The  farmer  who  makes  a  practice  of  hold- 
ing his  hogs  for  an  advance  in  price  almost 
invariably  finds  himself  wanting  to  let  go 
of  a  hot  iron  a  few  weeks  later,  when  swine 
prices  drop  to  bed-rock. 
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rpANNlNG  hides  and  furs  on  the  farm  can 
I  be  made  a  lucrative  work.  I  personally 
knew  a  man,  a  bachelor,  who  lived  on  a 
ranch,  as  we  say  here  in  Colorado.  This 
man  tended  to  his  farm-work,  and  during 
the  winter  months  he  tanned  the  furs  of 
coyotes,  muskrats,  bears  and  lions  and  other 
furs  which  his  neighbors  brought  him,  and 
he  even  received  orders  from  inhabitants  of 
Denver.  He  tanned  the  furs,  and  then  pre- 
pared them  for  fur  rugs  or  fur  robes,  which- 
ever his  customers  desired.  This  same  man 
mounted  animals  and  birds  and  cow  and 
steer  horns.    All  this  paid  him  well. 

Another  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
has  learned  the  tanning  of  hides  and  the 
preparation  of  leather  through  a  course  of 
instructions  by  mail.  He  tans  cow-hides  or 
calf-hides,  making  tkem  into  leather  for  his 
neighbors,  and  receives  a  handsome  price 
for  his  work.  While  other  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood  loaf  around  during  the  short 
winter  days  and  complain  of  being  lonesome 
and  "nothing  doing,"  he  puts  in  his  spare 
time  making  leather  and  tanning  furs  for 
those  who  patronize  him.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  he  is  very  busy  at  farm-work. 

Meta  R.  Bach  MANN. 


How  to  Tan  Sheep-Skins 

IN  ORDER  to  tan  and  dye  sheep-skins  suc- 
»  cessfully,  wash  the  pelts  in  warm  water, 
and  remove  all  fleshy  matter  from  the  inner 
surface ;  then  clean  the  wool  with  soft  soap, 
and  rinse  out  the  soap  thoroughly.  Apply 
to  the  flesh  side  the  following  mixture  for 
each  pelt :  common  salt  and  ground  alum, 
one-quarter  pound,  each,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  borax.  Dissolve  the  whole  in  one  quart 
of  hot  water.  When  cool  enough  to  bear 
the  hand,  add  rye-meal  to  make  a  thick 
paste,  and  spread  the  mixture  on  the  flesh 
side  of  the  pelt.  Fold  the  pelt  lengthwise, 
and  let  it  remain  two  weeks  in  an  airy  place. 
Then  remove  the  paste  from  the  surface. 
Wash  and  dry.  Scrape  the  flesh  side  with  a 
knife,  and  work  the  pelt  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  soft.  J.  H.  McCormick. 


Don't  grieve  when  you  are  cheated  in  a 
horse  trade :  rejoice  that  there  exists  a 
greater  rascal  than  yourself. 


Double  the  Hog  Money 

FOR  some  years  I,  as  a  farmer's  wife,  and 
taking  an  active  interest  in  things  per- 
taining to  farm  life,  have  thought  it  a  loss 
to  sell  pork  by  the  carcass  for  eight  and  one- 
half  cents  or  nine  cents  per  pound,  when  by 
some  extra  work  one  could  more  than  double 
the  money,  and  I  now  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  my  husband  that  the  former  way 
is  a  loss  which  we,  and  many  other  farmers 
in  our  Canadian  province,  incur  by  not  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  a  profit-and-loss 
standpoint. 

I  bought  a  hog  weighing  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  pounds  at  nine  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  costing  me  forty-one  dollars  and 
ninety  cents.     I  picked  the  hams,   and  at 


Easter  sold  them  to  parties  in  St.  John, 
delivered  at  their  expense,  for  eighteen  cents 
per  pound.  They  wrote  me  they  were  the 
best  they  ever  had,  and  one  of  them  has  this 
year  engaged  four  for  himself  and  friends. 
All  the  rest  of  the  meat  that  was  suitable  my 
husband  and  son  ground  up  into  sausage, 
which  I  seasoned  and  stuffed  into  cotton 
rolls  of  five  pounds  each. 

I  buy  the  cheap  factory  cotton  which  costs 
six  cents  per  yard.  I  cut  it  two  and  one- 
half  fingers  on  selvage,  and  tear  it  across  the 
width  of  cotton,  put  the  edges  together,  and 
turn  over  a  little  to  make  it  strong,  and 
stitch  on  the  machine.  After  cutting  the  bag 
in  the  middle,  I  tie  one  end,  and  stuff  as 
tightly  as  possible,  unbinding  just  enough 
cotton  to  tie  at  that  end.  I  take  a  piece  of 
strong  copper  wire  twisted  round  the  size  of 
the  bag,  and  pin  the  bag  over  it  while  stuffing. 
This  keeps  the  bag  open  and  is  a  great  help. 
After  the  rolls  are  all  full,  I  melt  lard  and 
rub  each  roll,  which  excludes  air  and  helps 
to  keep  them  when  cold  and  hard. 

I  have  orders  for  more  than  I  can  make  at 
twenty  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not  go  by 
judgment  in  seasoning,  because  some  years 
one's  judgment  might  not  be  the  same,  while, 
by  measurement  and  weighing,  the  meat  is 
always  tmiform.  I  send  a  good  many  pounds 
to  St.  John,  and  set  my  own  price. 

After  finishing  the  sausages,  I  took  all  the 
bones  and  feet,  and  made  head-cheese,  which 
I  sold  to  a  grocer  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 
This  year  I  expect  to  get  eighteen  cents. 
The  lard  sold  at  eighteen  cents  per  pound. 


Obliging — certainly 


We  cleared  twenty  dollars  on  the  hog,  and 
it  was  not  a  week's  steady  work.  The  men 
ground  the  meat  in  the  evenings,  so  it  did 
not  interfere  with  their  work. 

This  year  we  will  have  plenty  of  pork  of 
our  own,  even  though  my  orders  are  larger, 
so  I  wish  to  say  to  the  women  readers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  "Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise." If  you  make  a  satisfactory  article, 
you  can  practically  put  your  own  value  on 
it.  In  fact,  American  women  have  the  better 
chance,  if  what  I  have  heard  is  true. 
Wealthy  Americans  do  not  care  what  they 
pay  if  the  goods  suit  them,  but  wealthy 
Canadians  think  more  of  the  price. 

J.  M.  B. 


What  is  Certified  Milk? 

Some  Facts  for  Earnest  Farmers 

piRST,  what  do  the  words  certified  milk 
*^mean;  that  is,  what  is  certified  milk  as 
a  matter  of  definition  ? 
,  Certified  milk  is  milk  with  a  certificate, 
and  usage  says  that  the  certificate  must  come 
from  a  medical  milk  commission.  Certified 
milk  may  be  milk  of  any  quality,  provided 
it  has  the  certificate  of  a  medical  milk  com- 
mission. 

So  much  for  the  significance  of  the  expres- 
sion. Now  what  is  certified  milk  as  to 
quality?  The  presumption  is  that  certified 
niilk  is  high-grade  milk,  for  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  any  medical  milk  commis- 
sion would  certify  to  anything  but  a  first-class 
product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  certified  milk 
is  high-grade  milk,  but  high-grade  milk  is 
not  always  certified  milk,  for  the  producer  of 
the  very  highest  quality  of  milk  may  for 
good  reasons  of  his  own  not  care  to  have  it 
.certified,  or  he  may  be  doing  business  where 
there  is  no  medical  milk  commission  and 
hence  he  cannot  get  his  product  certified. 

High-Grade  Milk 

The  two  terms,  high-grade  milk  and  cer- 
tified milk,  are  not  synonymous.  And 
yet  we  frequently  read  of  "high-grade  or 
certified  milk."  A  man  may  produce  a 
superior  article  and  have  it  frequently  exam- 
ined by  chemist  and  bacteriologist  to  see 
that  it  maintains  the  quality  he  desires.  He 
may  sell  it  under  guarantee  of  a  high  speci- 
fied amount  of  milk  solids  and  a  low 
minimum  of  bacteria  ;  he  may  publish  state- 
ments of  chemist  and  bacteriologist,  stating 
'  the  result  of  their  investigations,  attesting 
the  high  quality  of  his  product.  But  he  can't 
call  it  certified  milk,  because  certified  milk 
is  milk  that  has  been  certified  by  a  medical 
association,  and  his  has  not. 

If  the  prodvicer  of  milk  of  any  kind  adver- 
tises or  claims  that  it  is  certified  when  it 
does  not  have  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
milk  commission,  he  is  guilty  of  deception, 
though,  if  he  is  producing  a  high-grade 
article,  his  deceit  may  injure  no  one. 

What  is  high-grade  milk  which  the  average 
medical  milk  commission  would  be  willing  to 
certify  ? 

It  is  not  necessarily  milk  high  in  food 
material.  The  medical  milk  commissions 
agree  that  milk  of  average  composition  is 
satisfactory  for  most  infants  and  invalids. 


There  is  about  twelve  and  one  half  to  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  food-material  in  milk  which 
could  be  certified,  though  sometimes  a  dealer 
in  a  high-grade  milk  puts  out  a  product  that 
contains  as  high  as  fourteen  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  food. 

The  Milk  is  Clean 

The  distinctive  feature  of  high-grade 
milk,  and  of  certified  milk,  is  high  quality 
from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  First,  it  must 
come  from  healthy  cows,  which  means  that 
all  cows  producing  it  must  be  tuberculin 
tested,  for  only  in  that  way  are  we  sure  of 
having  healthy  cows.  Second,  none  but 
healthy  persons  must  have  anything  to  do 
vv-ith  the  milk  or  the  utensils  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact..  Third,  it  must  be  pro- 
duced and  handled  under  rather  exception- 
ally clean  conditions,  promptly  cooled  and 
kept  cold.  In  this  way  is  the  number  of 
bacteria  kept  low.  Milk  of  this  high  quality 
usvially  has  under  94,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
inch. 

How  is  certified  milk  produced?  The 
same  as  any  high-grade  milk  is  produced. 
Quality  of  milk  is  a  matter  of  degree.  Milk 
may  be  so  dirty  and  contaminated  as  to  be 
unfit  as  an  article  of  human  food.  Such 
milk  we  will  represent  for  convenience's 
sake  by  the  figure  30.  Milk  of  the  highest 
quality,  good  enough  to  bear  the  certificate 
of  a  medical  milk  commission,  we  may  rep- 
resent by  the  figure  95.  Between  these 
extremes  are  milks  of  every  degree  of  good- 
ness— or  badness — that  can  be  expressed  by 
all  the  whole  numbers  and  fractions  between 
30  and  95.  The  different  qualities  may 
vary  from  each  other  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  There  is  no  clearly 
defined,  hard  and  fast  line  between  first- 
class  milk  and  poor  milk.  The  method  of 
production  is  wholly  a  matter  of  degree. 

Suppose  a  dairyman  whose  milk  is  so 
poor  as  to  be  represented  by  the  figure  30 
decides  to  reform  and  do  better.  He  gradu- 
ally improves  his  methods  and  his  buildings. 
He  cleans  his  cows,  his  stables  and  his  milk- 
room  ;  he  gets  some  small-top  milk-pails, 
which  are  scalded  every  time  they  are  used, 
as  are  the  cans,  strainers,  etc.  Milk  is 
promptly  removed  from  the  barn  as  each 
cow  is  milked,  cooled  at  once  to  fifty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  put  in  cold  storage. 

As  this  work  goes  on,  the  quality  of  the 
milk  from  the  dairy  gradually  rises  like  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer:  35,  40,  45,  50, 
60,  70.  Here  the  milk  will  probably  be 
good  enough  for  common  market  milk  and 
will  meet  the  approval  of  any  reasonable 
health  officer  for  such  use. 

People  Want  the  Very  Best 

But  suppose  the  dairyman's  progressive 
desires  and  work  do  not  stop  here.  He 
continues  his  efforts  for  better  milk.  His 
cows  are  tuberculin  tested,  clean  milking- 
suits  are  introduced,  cows  are  daily 
groomed,  he  is  more  and  more  particular. 
The  quality  of  his  product  still  rises :  75, 
80,  85,  90.  Here  is  milk  good  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  medical  milk 
commission  and  to  secure  its  certificate  if 
the  dairyman  wishes  one. 

Stating  the  case  in  another  way,  there  is 
no  distinct  product  known  as  high-grade 
milk  in  the  sense  that  there  is  any  specific 
rule,  recipe  or  formula  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  in  order  to  get  this  refined 
product. 

High-grade  milk,  whether  certified  or  not, 
is  milk  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
which  the  precautions  are  taken  which  every 
careful  dairyman  uses,  only  they  are  carried 
further  and  there  is  a  higher  degree  of 
painstaking  than  is  usual  with  the  average 
dairyman. 

Cement  floors,  pipe  stanchion  supports, 
smooth  walls  and  ceilings  are  a  convenience 
and  an  economy  of  labor  if  one  is  producing 
high-grade  milk,  but  they  are  not  essential- 
It  is  possible  to  keep  clean  even  if  one  is 
handicapped  by  adverse  conditions.  Clean- 
liness— modern  bacteriological  cleanliness — 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  business. 

What  Conveniences  are  Needed  ? 

In  the  production  of  the  better  classes  of 
milk  there  is  usually  a  milk-house  with  a 
boiler  and  an  abundance  of  hot  water  and 
steam  for  keeping  the  premises  and  all  of 
the  utensils  which  the  milk  touches  bac- 
teriologically  clean.  In  some  dairies  the 
cooler  is  enclosed  so  that  the  milk  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  air  of  the  milk- 
room,  for  no  matter  how  clean  a  room  may 
be  there  will  be  some  dust  in  it  to  get  into 
the  milk,  and  that  dust  is  loaded  with  bac- 
teria. Sometimes  what  little  dust  there 
may  be  in  this  cooler  enclosure  is  laid  by 
a  spray  of  Steam  before  the  operation  of  the 
cooler  begins.  Where  the  highest  grades  of 
milk  are  produced,  the  ideas  of  cleanliness 
are  carried  so  far  that  the  cows'  udders  are 
washed  and  carefully  wiped  before  milking, 
and  the  milkers  wash  their  hands  before 
washing  each  cow. 

Why  Certified? 

The  purpose  of  the  medical  associations 
in  securing  certified  milk  is  to  have  clinical 
milk  for  their  use  in  feeding  invalids  and 
babies.  The  improvement  of  the  general 
milk-supply  is  not  a  feature  of  the  case, 
although  that  frequently  happens  as  an  indi- 
rect result  of  the  agitation  and  the  educa- 
tional influence  therefrom.  The  milk 
commissions  are  not  organized  to  improve 
ordinary  market  milk.    Geo.  M.  Whitaker. 


The  Only  Spavin  Cure 
Sold  Under  A  $1000 Bono 


HERE'S  a  fair  and  square  proposition  to  every  man  who  owns, 
breeds  or  works  horses.    "We  will  tell  you  what  the  trouble 
is  with  your  horse  entirely  free  of  charge  and  we  will  cure 
him  of  any  form  of  lameness.    We  send  you  a  $1000  Warranty 
Bond  to  guarantee  you  against  loss— for 


MACK^S  $1000  SPAVIN  REMEDY 
Must  Cure  or  Your  Money  Must  Be  Returned 


A  lame  horse  means  money  lost.  You  can  neither  work  him  or  sell  him  to  advantage. 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  horse,  but  for  your  pocket-book  as  well,  you  should  write  us  today.   Just  mark  on  the 
picture  of  the  horse  in  the  lower  corner  of  this  advertisement  the  place  where  the  sweUing  occurs.    Then  clip 
the  picture  out  and  enclose  it  with  your  letter  telling'  what  caused  the  lameness,  how  long  the  horse  has  been 
lame,  and  age  of  the  animal.    We  will  tell  you  just  what  the  lameness  is  and  what  to  do  for  it.    We  will 
also  send  you  our  Free  book,  **Horse  Sense,"  full  of  valuable  information. 

r:ii»i-anf«>#»  frrt  Piiri*  ^^"^  °^  Spavin.  Ringbone,  Thoroughpin. 
we  ^^uarantee  to  «^ure    ^^^^^  capped  Hock,  shoe  Boil.  Sprung  Knee. 


Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Tendons,  Sweeny,  and  all  other  forms  of  lameness  affecting 
a  horse.    It's  a  powerful  remedy  that  goes  riglit  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  and 
quickly  restores  natural  conditions  in  the  bones,  muscles  and  tendons — cures  the 
lameness  in  just  a  few  days  to  stay  cured  and  the  animal  may  be  worked  as  usual.  Contains 
nothmg  that  can  injure  the  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

YT^         •  t  •    »*     I  »      If  you  ask  him.    Price  $5  00  per  bottle.    If  he  re- 

our  Druggist  Will  Obtain  Mack  s    ^^^^^^  ^emit  $5,00  to  us  and  we  will  see  tliat  your 
$1,000  Spavin  Remedy   for  You    order  is  filled  witliotit  delay.     ^  ^ 

'  '  No  matter  where,  when  or  from  whom  you  buy 

Mack's  $1000  Spavin  Remedy  the  price  is  the  same.  Every  bottle  is  absolutely  guaranteed, 
and  is  accompanied  by  our  $liji)(j  Warranty  Bond,  which  insures  you  that  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded if  the  remedy  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  as  stated  in  our  guaranty.  Do  not  accept  a  sub- 
stitute, for  there  is  no  other  remedy  like  Mack's  $li)Oi)  Spavin  Remedy — nothing  so  powerful  and 
sure  to  cure.    It  stands  supreme  as  a  remedy  in  all  forms  of  lameness. 

MoKALLOR  DRUB  COMPANY.  Blnghamton,  Mew  Yopk 


Send  Us 
This  Hopso 


Bird  and  Butterfly  Post-Cards 


We  wish  to  present  you  with  eight 
beautiful  Bird  and  Butterfly  post- 
cards, in  all  the  original  and  striking 
colors,  merely  to  introduce  you  to  our 
post-card  offers.  These  cards  are  re- 
plete with  action  and  color  and  are  the 
most  gorgeous  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  We  ask  you  to  send  us  only 
two  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear  from 
you  we  will  send  you  these  eight  beau- 
tiful cards  and  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
set  of 

Fifty  Elegant  Post- Cards 

without  cost.  Send  two 
two-cent  stamps  at  once  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Dept.  E.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Morx.  .JthLOUDEN^S stairs m^nchions 
■  A\  nnPv^lWMlilMllMi 


ALONG 


CHOICE  yiRGtNm  FJkRmS 

C.  &  O.  Ry—J^s  Low  As  $15.00  Per  Acre 

Fertile  10  acre  (adjoining)  tracts  of  land,  suitable  for  poultry,  truck  and  fTuit,  near  Railway 
station,  only  $275.    20  acres  for  $500.    "Country  Life  in  Virginia"  booklet  of  134  pages  gives 
full  description  of  broad  tracts  for  alfalfa,  corn,  and  other  grains  and  grasses.  Abundant  rainfall — 
excellent  markets — delightful  climate.    Low  excursion  rates  and  booklet  free.    Address  : 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial  Agent.  Ctiesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Richmond,  Va.  Box  E. 


9S 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT   ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


=AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 

cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $13.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfviUy  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our<'twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


10 

Here's  the  One  Hatcher 

That's  Successful  in  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West 

Climatic  conditions  do  not  aflFect  the 
X-Ray  Incubator  because  it  is  the  07ily 

one  made  on  the  riglii  prtnciple\  , 
Lamp  is  placed  underneath — square  | 
in  the  center— and  not  on  the  side. 
Thus  the  X-Ray  has  perfect  distri- 
bution of  heat  all  throughout  egg- 
chamber.    There's  no  cold  side. 
Big  lamp  holds  four  to  eight  quarts 
of  oil— fill  it  once  for  a  hatch. 
No  daily  muss  or  smell. 


RAY 

incubator 


-has  patented  automatic  trip.  That" 
'  cuts  flame  down  at  hiirner  ^  hen  egg- 
chambergets  too  hot.  So  there's  no  waste, 
no  excess  beat.    Thus  only  one  gallon  of  oil 
is  needed.    These  time  and  labor-saving  fea-  ^ 
tnres  are  tconderfitlf   Think  of  operating  a1 
\  guaranteed  incubator  that— 

Uses  Only  One  Gallon  Oil  to  a  Hatch — 
Lamp  Only  Has  to  be  Filled  Once! 

And  there  are  many  other  patented  features. 
\  Top  has  two  double  glass  panels — Thermom- 
eter in  sight  always.   Eggs  are  never  re- 
moved from  X-Ray.  To  ventilate  or  turn 
eg^s  simply  raise  lid.   X-Ray  is  only 
dijferejit  incubator  ever  invented.  By 
means —  Write  today  for  Free 
Book  No.  52.     We  pay  freight. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 

Wayne  Nebr. 


—Send  a.  Postal 
to  JOHNSON 

M.  M.  Johnson.  Incubator  Man.  says  to  tell  you  his 
new  book— now  ready — tells  more  on  really  rais- 
ing chickens  than  ever  before — hundreds  of  new 
actual  photographs — every  page  a  poul^y  sermon. 

Old  Trusty 

10  Tears'  Guarantee 

Makes  biegest  hatches. 
Why  pay  two  prices? 
Get  the  best  under  $10 
now.    All  told  in 


Big  Book 


Johnson  I 
Pays  the  Frei(btB40  to  90 

_  (East  or  Rockies)  Days' Trial 

Write  a  postal  Cor  the  book  free  and  learn  why  people  buy 
100,000  Old  Trusties  every  year  irom  Johnson.  Address 

M.  M.  Johnson  (Incubator  Mm)  Clay  Center.Nch. 

Largest  Incubator  Factory  in  the  ^f'orld. 


T.55  Buys  Best 
140- Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over  ;  bestcopper 
tank:  nursery,  self -regulating. 
Best  140-chick  hot-water  brooder, 
S4.85.  Both  ordered  together, 
$11.60.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rocklesi. 
No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  100,  Racine,  WUconrin 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Lots  of  eggs  if  you  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg- 
producing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more 
fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls 
heavier,  profits  larger. 

MANN'S  'm'oIIl^  Bone  Cutter 

makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easv  and 
lapid.  Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat 
and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Free 
Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Don't  buy 
a  cutter  without  trying  it.  Send  for  free 
Book. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 
Box  32,  Milford,  Mass. 


f  Grind  You  r  Com-Husks  and  All 


Alfalfa.CloverHay. Wheat  Screenings. sheaf 
oats,   rye,    Kaffir  ,com.    wheat,  barley. 


.  shell  com,  cotton  seed,  wet,  dry  or  oily 
ground  to  meal  on  the  "Bull  Dog"  G 


irinder. 


y  *^  prove  it.  10  Days'  FREeI 

/  JTial  Given.  State  size  of  engine  and 
write  for  catalog  and  eamplee  today.  ' 

Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
hl^-  *^'  Point.  Ind. 


MORE  EGGS  Thirty  Days 

Feed  your  hens  green  bone,  cut  with 
a  Steams  Bone  Cutter.  We  willlend 
you  one  to  try,  free,  tor  the  next  30 
days.  Ifyourhensdon'tlaylotsmore 
eggs,  don't  pay  for  it. 
Write  to-day  for  catalog  and  booklet, 
'*How  to  make  poultry  pay." 

E.C.STEARNS  a  Co..  Box  1 2,  Strju:use.N.Y. 


FIFTY  VARIETIES  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks; 
geese,  and  turkeys.  Isorthern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Prize-winners  at  the  world's  largest 
shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs.  Incu- 
bators, Brooders,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Large  iUus- 
'.  trated  Catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
^  C.  M.  ATWOOD.   Box  £1,  Dundee.  MJnn. 

Fnv's  Bin  Bnnk  money inpoul 
ruy  &  Diy  duuiv  try  and  squabs 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes 
world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  information.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  V^roodera. 
Mailed4c.    F,  FQY,  Bo»  10,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa 


Pure-hred 
Clilclcens, 
Ducks, 

Geese,  Turkeys,  also  Incubators,  Sup- 
plies, and  Collie  Dogs.  Send  4c  for 
large  Poultry  book.    Incubator  Catalog, 

and  Price  1  ist.  H.  H.  HiNIKER,  Box  38,  Manitaio.  IMinn. 


The  only 
Incubato. 
r  hftvinn  every  feature  ^ 
recommended  by  Government 
BipertB  in  their  official  report, 
I  Bolletin  Ko.  236— double  walla  with  , 
I  deftd  airspace. cleartop.  double  doora,  deep 
Vnoraery  andchick  tray,  etc.  BiggeEthatchcB, 
eaeieflt  and  cheapest  to  ran. 

■60  days  free  trial,  Ireightpre- 
Ipaid.  5  year  guarantee.  Early 

Schicka  bring  biggest  money, 
f  Valuable  big  Incubator  '  *■ 
fcfree.   'Write  today.  S  " 
r  HATCH  INCUBATOR 
y Box. 6 6,  Fremont 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  23,  191 , 

Roof  of  Solid  Steel 

and  Profit  For  You! 


How  About  Quality? 

MOST  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
city,  and,  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber, fresh,  nice-looking  even-sized 
eggs  have  been  hard  to  get  in  the  city  or 
town  market.  As  a  physician,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  to  get  down  my  patients  than 
an  egg.  In  the  hospitals,  where  eggs  are  the 
principal  diet  for  invalids,  never  a  sweet, 
nice-flavored,  real,  genuine,  fresh  egg  have  I 
found,  and  I  have  had  a  wide  experience. 
People  cannot  live  in  the  cities  and  raise 
hens.  The  majority  who  are  supplying  eggs 
through  hucksters  and  commission  merchants 
live  miles  from  the  principal  markets.  Here 
I  am  living  in  a  beautiful  section,  fine 
climate,  but  miles  from  a  good  market.  I 
came  to  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  on  account 
of  my  health  and  incidentally  to  indulge  a 
hobby  which  I  have  had  since  a  child — 
namely,  to  have  a  poultry  farm.  So  long  as 
I  had  an  agent  in  New  York  who  saw  that 
my  eggs  were  delivered  at  once  to  customers, 
I  did  well.  When  people  here  were  getting 
from  the  local  hucksters,  who  go  around  once 
a  week  collecting,  sixteen  cents  a  dozen,  I 
was  getting  thirty-five  and  forty  cents  a 
dozen  in  New  York,  but  my  eggs  were  from 
Single-Comb  White  Leghorn  fowls  fed  on 
steamed  alfalfa,  a  variety  of  grains,  eggs 
guaranteed  non-fertile.  The  alfalfa  egg  is 
the  finest  flavored  and  richest  egg  in  the 
market.  No  manure-pile  for  my  chickens  to 
scratch  in.  Wire  nests,  no  lice,  clean  yards 
and  houses.  Sickness  has  prevented  my  sis- 
ter, who  did  the  selling  for  me,  from  attend- 
ing to  this  business  this  summer,  so  I  tried 
local  markets,  with  the  result  of  learning 
that  my  eggs  with  a  guarantee  won't  bring 
me  one  more  cent  a  dozen  than  the  stale, 
dirty-looking  eggs  the  huckster  gets  and 
sends  to  market.  I  have  been  through  the 
stores  and  markets  and  not  yet  have  T  seen 
eggs  like  mine.  Of  course,  I  know  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  to  Philadelphia  I  will  find  a 
market  for  my  eggs.  I  am  now  getting 
eighteen  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  from  the 
hucksters,  and  not  a  single  customer  hands 
him  such  eggs  as  I  do,  yet  my  fine  eggs  are 
going  in  with  the  mongrel,  manure-flavored 
eggs.  I  am  not  taking  in  enough  to  pay  for 
my  chicken-feed.  I  keep  account  of  every 
cent  taken  in  and  put  out  in  the  business. 
There  certainly  has  got  to  be  something  done 
to  bridge  over  this  chasm  between  consumer 
and  producer. 

The  states  are  sending  out  instructors  to 
the  farmers.  The  time  has  come  for  them  to 
send  instruction  on  how  to  manage  a  market 
and  get  money  for  our  produce.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  state  authorities  about  this,  and  before 
I  get  through  we  will  see  if  something  can- 
not be  done.  My  ideas  are  rather  crude  as 
to  just  how  we  can  begin.  Do  you  suppose 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  aid  a  cooperative  movement  ?  I  am 
going  to  write  same  for  publication,  discuss- 
ing my  experiences  and  what  I  have  seen. 
Poultry  papers  and  magazines  are  full  of 
articles:  "The  money  in  poultry,"  "Fine 
business  and  easy  work,"  etc. 

People  are  rushing  into  it  and  coming 
from  the  cities,  where  they  know  from  expe- 
rience eggs  were  scarce  and  poor,  but  they 
find,  in  their  position  as  producers,  cus- 
tomers, or  the  market,  for  fresh  good  eggs 
are  poor  pay  and  hard  to  get. 

C.  H.  WlKLE. 

Editor's  Note — There  is  a  plea  here  for 
having  produce  sold  for  its  quality,  as  well 
as  its  quantity.  Farmers  will  be  getting 
more  satisfactory  prices  when  they  come  to 
help  one  another — some  would  say  cooperate. 


The  Cost  of  Twelve  Eggs 

TT  COST  me  about  seven  cents  per  dozen  to 
*  produce  eggs  from  May  10th  to  June  10th. 
This  was  the  cost,  including  the  feeding  of 
all  stock,  except  those  hens  brooding  chicks. 
Many  of  these  hens  had  just  finished  hatch- 
ing, and  several  became  broody  during  the 
month.  If  only  those  laying  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  cost  would  have  been  less.  I 
put  all  of  one  variety  in  one  yard  (24  in 
number)  and  fed  them  for  the  31  days: 

25  lbs.  bran,  at  $1.50  per  100  $  .40 

1  bu.  corn,  at  85  cts  85 

1  bu.  oats,  at  65  cts  65 

Oil-meal   10 


$2.00 

The  grain  cost  $2  for  feeding  the  24  hens. 
I  had  plenty  of  lettuce  and  lawn  clippings, 
also  table-scraps  and  cut  bone  was  fed,  whicn 
I  did  not  consider  in  the  cost,  as  it  cost  me 
nothing.  The  hens  did  not  lay  but  from  5  to 
8  eggs  a  day  the  first  ten  days,  but  gradually 
laid  better  the  last  of  the  month.  During 
the  31  days  they  laid  314  eggs,  or  an  average 
of  only  a  little  better  than  ten  a  day. 

I  sold  six  of  the  hens  the  third  week  at 
$2  each.  This  left  me  only  18  hens,  and 
during  the  month  of  .Tuly  I  got  more  eggs 


from  the  18  than  I  did  from  the  24.  The 
314  eggs  would  have  brought  on  the  market 
24  cents  a  dozen,  or  $6.28,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$4.28,  not  including  green  stuft'  and  bone. 

A.  E.  Va.xdervort. 


The  Hens  Help  Out 

THAT  boy  of  yours  may  be  a  good  boy  as 
the  ordinary  run  of  boys  goes.  A  boy 
is  not  naturally  bad,  but  his  associations 
and  environments  often  lead  to  his  downfall. 
These  remarks  are  inspired  by  watching  a 
youngster  whose  parents  bought  for  him  an 
old  hen  with  fifteen  chickens.  With  keen 
delight  and  rebounding  energy  that  boy  is  in 
the  chicken  business.  His  brood  is  his 
capital.  He  is  to  have  all  he  makes.  The 
small  flock  of  chickens  keeps  him  off  the 
street.  So  let  the  boys  have  all  the  chickens 
they  want. 

It  may  be  the  turning-point  in  their  lives, 
and  qualities  of  thrift  may  be  cultivated  that 
will  be  the  stepping-stones  to  a  successful 
business  career.  I  know  of  a  widow  whose 
source  of  income  is  largely  from  a  flock  of 
hens.  Good  care  and  management  make  for 
her  a  well-filled  egg-basket.  The  field  is  big 
and  wide.  Many  another  woman  can  do  as 
well  as  this  lady  has  and  possibly  make  more 
than  she  now  does  and  have  duties  much  less 
arduous. 

Another  lady  has  sold  five  thousand  eggs 
at  five  dollars  per  one  hundred,  for  setting 
purposes.  It  is  work  she  delights  in.  If 
misfortune  should  come,  she  has  fitted  her- 
self so  she  can  keep  right  on.  Surely  the 
hens  help  out. 

The  person  who  can  produce  nice  poultry 
and  fresh  eggs  will  find  a  steady  demand  at 
profitable  prices  for  all  years  to  come.  All 
that  is  necessary  will  be  to  get  in  line  for 
one  or  more  branches  of  the  poultry  business, 
and  then  conduct  the  combination  on  the 
same  businesslike  plan  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful with  others,  and  the  limit  of  profit  is 
bounded  only  by  one's  time,  strength  and 
ability.  Women  who  need  money,  diversion 
from  sorrow  or  anxious  care,  and  boys  or 
girls  who  idle  away  time  upon  the  streets  or 
in  questionable  company,  will  find  poultry- 
raising  a  never-failing  source  of  comforting 
deviation  or  innocent  pastime,  as  well  as  a 
financial  reward  for  time  and  effort  given 
these  bright  little  creatures. 

Some  time  ago  a  party  said  to  me : 
"Chicken  raising  is  nothing  but  a  fad."  Even 
so,  it  does  one  good  to  have  a  hobby  to  ride 
if  "they  only  get  there."  It  pays  to  ride  a 
safe  hobby.  There  is  nothing  more  profitable 
than  the  "fancy-fowl  fad."  Surely  the  hens 
help  out.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilcoxon. 


Hints  About  Hens 

IT  IS  easier  to  keep  the  hens'  quarters  clean 
than  it  is  to  fight  disease. 
Ventilate  the  hen-house. 
Use  wire  nests,  even  if  of  home  manu- 
facture.   Once  a  month  burn  the  straw,  wipe 
the  wire  freely  with  kerosene  (coal-oil),  and 
put  in  fresh  straw. 

Use  the  drop-board  scraper  every  day. 
Have  the  floor  clean  and  dry  under  the 
litter. 

Warm  the  drinking-water  a  little  if  there 
is  any  chilliness  in  the  air. 

Be  generous  with  your  sour  milk. 

W'atch  the  hens  for  superfluous  fat. 

Provide  plenty  of  dry  earth  and  coal-ashes 
where  the  hens  may  dust  themselves,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  body-lice  in  a  clean 
house. 

Once  a  month  paint  the  roosts  with  coal- 
oil,  using  a  broad  paint-brush,  and  pour  a 
little  into  any  cracks  about  the  ends  of 
perches. 

Place  a  shallow  pan  with  a  little  kerosene 
in  it  where  the  hens  have  to  walk  through  it 
in  entering  their  night  quarters,  and  mites 
are  not  apt  to  give  trouble. 

If  the  work  of  depluming  mites  becomes 
evident,  mix  one  part  kerosene  to  ten  of 
lard,  and  rub  well  into  the  flesh  and  roots 
of  the  feathers  where  they  seem  to  be  falling 
out.  Repeat  twice  a  week  until  the  mitei 
are  entirely  killed. 

Be  generous  with  fresh  air  and  water  and 
sunshine.  Alice  M.  Ashton. 


Poultry  Departments 

OUR  farmer  poultrymen  are  not  so 
free  with  their  fountain-pens  as  are 
the  exclusive  poultry  people.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  more  from  the 
farmers  and  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters.  Give  the  rest  of  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  in  breeding, 
feeding,  making  and  losing  money,  in 
hens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas, 
squabs,  peacocks,  swans,  partridges, 
pheasants,  jungle  fowl,  cranes,  os- 
triches, dodoes  or  auks — anything  in 
the  poultry  line. 

The  water's  fine — come  in  ! 


We  have  a  Special  Cash  Money-Making  Prop" 
osition  for  the  man  who  writes  for  It,  in  each 
community.  If  any  of  your  buildingrs  need  roof- 
ing:, you  are  the  man. 

Edwards  Interlocking 
''Reo"  Steel  Shingles 

Write  today  for  our  Big  Free  Catalog  No.  1258  < 
which  gives  full  details  about  Edwards  Inter- 
iocking  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  and  other  metal 
roofing  and  materials  made  by  us.  It  tells  you 
all  about  the  Ten-Thousand-Dollar  Guaranty 
Bond,  which  insures  every  Edwards  "Reo"  Steel 
Shingle  Roof  against  destruction  by  ligbtnlne 
for  all  time. 

Galvanized  by  Our  Famous  Tighfcote  Process 

Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  are  made  of  high 
erade  Bessemer  steel.  Each  and  every  shingle  dipped 
slngrly  in  molten  zinc.  Every  particle  of  edges  heavily 
galvanized  as^vell  as  sides.  2so  raw  edges  exposed  to 
weather.   Edwards  Roof  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Sheets  5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide.  All  ready  to 
pnton.  One  man  can  do  it.  Only  hammer  and  nails  re- 
Quired.  Write  for  special  price»  freight  prepaid 
from  factory.  (58) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
•  208-1268  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


>fSave  Money  on  Feed' 

Iriad  the  com  aud  cob  together  and  tout  stock  will  surel 
rodace  Diore  meftt  and  milk.  NutritioD  alone  is  oi 
Douefa,  yaa  most  feed  bnlk  also.  Put  your  graJa  tbrougb 

ilew^/hiloiid 


and  your  stock  will 
feed  ■ 


mm 


obtain  25  per  cent,  extra 
tens  hogs   and  iteers 
qnicklj  and  ensures 
more  milk  in  the  pail. 
New  Holland  Feed  Mill 
can  be  adjusted   to  grind 
coarse  or  fine.     It  is  easy  to 
operate — prices  are  extra  low  this 
year  to  induce  big  sales.  "The 
Right  Way  to  Feed  Grain"  is  a 
booklet  every  farmer  needs  —  it's 
free.  These  are  the  best  and  lowest 
priced  feed  mills  on  the  market;  so 
write  to-day, 

[land  Machine  Co..  Boi  44,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


AGENTS 


SOMETBINO 
NEW 

THOMAS  ROPE  MAKER 

Makes  any  length  or  thickness  oi  rope 
ODt  of  binder  twine,  wool  twine  or  any 
kindof  waBt«  twiue.  Twice  as  strong 
ae  factory  made  rope.  Any  one  can 
do  it.  Saves  80  lo  90  per  cent. 
Agents  coining  big  money.  Sells 
like  wild  fire.  No  argiiment  neces- 
sary. JasC  show  and  your  sale  is 
made.  Big  profile.  We  want  good 
agents  in  every  county.  Write  for 
terms  and  free  sample  to  workers. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 
£346  Barny  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


SUCCESSFUL 
Roultry  L 


GIVEN 


— to  Every  New  Customer 

^liD  A  POSTAL.  Get  Gilcrest'B 
big  book  FR££  and  also  bis  facts 
about  his  SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Les- 
flons  given  to  buyers  .of 

Successful  '"B^R^S^orRl'' 

Start  right  for  big:eeEt  profits.  Write  to  I 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR   CO..      61  Seeon^St^  De«  Hoines,  la. 


With  Rubber  Tires.  $18.45.  Youi  Wheels  Rembbered, 
$10.30.  1  make  wheels  }  to  4  in.  tread.  Tops,  $6.50, 
Shafts,  $2.10:  Repair  Wheels,  $0.95;  AxJes,  $2.25; 
Wafon  Umbrella  free.  Buy  direct.  Ask  for  catalog  7. 
HICKORY  WHEEL  CO.,  507  F  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

AUTO-FEDAN  HAY  PRESS 

Only  successful  self-feed.  2  men  can 
operate  it.  20?t  less  expense  to  op- 
erate. Record  run  3  tons  in  1  hour. 
AUTO-FEDAN  HAY  FBESS  COMPANY 
1607  W.  12th  St.,  K.  C,  Mo, 


QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  User. 

On  the  market  aiace  1867.    23  etjles  for  grinding 
Com.  and  Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal,  Shnrb  and 
Kaffir  Com  SQd  all  kinds  of  tiaall  (rain.  Sent 
on  Free  Trial,  Freight  Paid.  Eaginee,  Cutt«rs, 
Sbeller*.    Catalog  Free. 
A.  W.  STRAl'B  COMPAJir,  Dept.  B  8735 
Filbert  St.,    Philadelphia,  Pa.    Dept.  Z 
3706  So.  Ashland  Are.,  Chicago. 


SainThompson's  Big 
1912  Incubator  Offer. 


Fairest  and  Sqnarest  Offer  Ever  Made 

Last  year  I  surprised  everybody  by 
piaranteeing  my  incubator  to  hatch  90  it 
or  better.  It  made  other  manufacturers 
take  notice.  No  one  believed  an  incubator 
could  be  built  to  make  good  on 
such  a  guarantee.  This  year 
I  repeat  the  offer  bB' 
cause  the  Fair- 
field made 
good 


m 


Hatches 
Ig  Gnaran- 
teed 

Because  the  Fairfield 

fis  made  of  finest  Calif, 
redwood.  Has  perfect 
heating  system  and 
roomy  nursery. 
C.  THOMPSON,  Pres., 
lis  Main  Street, 


Write 
for  My 
Free  Catalog 

Let  me  tell  you  more 
about  this  wonderful  incu- 
bator. Let  me  send  you 
full  particulars  about  my 
80^  hatch  guarantee  and 
2  batch  trial  offer. 
>'EBRASKA  ISC.  CO., 
FalrGelfl,  Nebraska 


II 


Garden  and  Orchard 

   , 


Sugar- Maple  Borer 

THE  high  cost  of  white  sugar  and  the 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  maple- 
orchards  is  bound  to  cause  a  higher  price 
for  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Consequently  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  watch  existing  trees 
carefully,  and  keep  them  free  from  enemies. 
As  a  street  and  lawn  shade-tree,  also,  the 
svigar  maple  is  bound  to  become  of  increas- 
ing importance,  as  the  elms  are  killed  by 
the  elm  beetles,  the  chestnuts  by  the  chest- 
nut disease  and  various  other  trees  by  other 
enemies. 

The  sugar-maple  borer  is  one  of  the  few 
serious  pests  that  attack  this  tree.  The 
beetle  is  a  handsome  insect  about  an  inch 
long,  with  a  nearly  cylindrical  body  marked 
on  the  back  in  yellow  and  black,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  W. 
I.  Beecroft.  These  beetles  may  often  be  seen 


in  summer,  especially  during  July  and 
August.  They  lay  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the 
maple-trees.  In  a  week  or  so  each  egg 
hatches  into  a  small  whitish  grub  that  begins 
feeding  on  the  bark  and  burrows  upward 
through  it,  making  a  small  cylindrical  chan- 
nel as  it  goes.  This  burrow  has  an  outer 
opening  in  the  bark,  through  which  the 
brown  frass,  or  castings,  of  the  little  grub 
are  pushed.  These  sawdust-like  castings 
can  be  easily  seen  during  autumn  and  winter. 

These  borer  larvK  grow  slowly.  The  first 
autumn  after  hatching  they  do  not  get 
beyond  the  outer  bark,  but  remain  quiet  in 
the  shallow  burrows  until  spring.  When 
they  become  active  again,  they  extend  their 
burrows  deep  into  the  solid  wood,  and  con- 
tinue to  mine  it  in  all  directions.  The  little 
grub  grows  into  a  large,  white,  legless  worm, 
made  up  of  rings  or  segments,  with  a  brown 
head  and  hard  jaws  for  gnawing  the  wood. 
Finally,  it  changes  to  a  pupa,  or  chrysalis, 
near  the  outer  part  of  the  trunk,  and  then 
again  changes  to  an  adult  beetle  like  the  one 
that  laid  the  egg  from  which  it  hatched. 

An  examination  of  the  trees  in  autumn  or 
winter  will  generally  show'  the  brown,  saw- 
dust-like castings  on  the  surface  of  the  bark. 
When  these  are  found,  it  is  easy  to  dig  out 
the  little  grubs  before  they  have  done  any 
particular  damage.  Such  a  yearly  scrutiny 
should  protect  these  valuable  trees  from  this 
pest  at  least.  Clarence  M.  Weed. 


the  resulting  products  by  good  soil  and  cli- 
mate. If  the  farmer  can  get  good  results 
from  selection,  the  seedsman  should  be  able 
to  guarantee  them. 

Until  these  conditions  are  assured,  the 
farmer  will  have  to  do  much  of  his  own 
selecting. 

Since  seed  should  not  only  be  selected 
from  the  best  specimens  but  from  those 
ripened  at  the  most  propitious  time,  under 
the  most  uniform  soil  conditions,  it  would 
be  wise  to  prepare  for  next  summer's  seed- 
saving  by  setting  apart  some  favorable  por- 
tion of  each  field  crop  and  giving  it  especial 
care. 

Good  seed-selection  means  better  products 
and  better  prices.  The  question  is,  where 
to  make  the  selection.  Every  practical 
farmer  knows  the  best  market  varieties  of 
any  kind  of  vegetable.  He  knows,  too,  that 
strains  vary  greatly,  strains  that  have  deteri- 
orated differing  so  from  the  true  type  as  to 
seem  like  another  variety. 

When  a  farmer  has  a  poor  strain,  he 
seldom  feels  t'  at  he  can  afford  its  improve- 
ment by  the  slow  process  of  selection  through 
successive  seasons.  He  naturally  wants  to 
eradicate  the  old  and  get  the  true  type  at 
once.  He  turns  to  the  seedsmen  to  help 
him  out  of  his  difficulty,  only  to  lament 
that  the  glowing  description  of  certain  vege- 
tables in  many  a  seedsman's  catalogue  is 
truer  to  type  than  are  the  seed. 

M.  Roberts  Conover. 


To  Protect  the  Hose 

MOST  spray-liquids  are  hard  on  the  hose 
used  for  them.  The  worst  is  the  lime- 
salt-sulphur,  dope,  since  in  most  cases  it  is 
used  hot  or  at  least  warm.  To  keep  the  hose 
from  spoiling  from  outside  injury,  we  have 
most  always  wrapped  the  new  hose  with 
cloth  and  wire. 

We  make  strips  of  cloth,  overalls,  blouses, 
for  cloth  of  that  strength  is  cheap  and 
strong  enough  for  this  work.  The  strips  are 
two  inches  wide,  and  we  sew  them  together 
until  we  get  what  we  think  will  cover  the 
entire  hose.  Then  roll  in  a  ball  and  wind 
around  and  around,  lapping  about  half  over 
on  the  next  layer  each  time.  Fasten  securely 
at  each  end,  so  that  it  will  not  start  to 
unwind  when  you  are  at  the  spraying  job. 
Next,  take  about  No.  14  or  16  wire,  and 
twist  around  the  hose  in  just  the  opposite 
direction  from  which  the  cloth  is  wrapped. 
Make  the  wire  about  as  far  apart  as  the 
cloth  strips  are,  and  fasten  at  both  ends  as 
solidly  as  possible.  The  wire,  if  used  at  the 
ends  as  a  fastener  will  greatly  help  to  hold 
the  hose  onto  the  connections  and  save  a 
blow-off  when  the  pressure  gets  excessive. 
Most  connections  between  the  pipe  and 
hose  are  there  to  stay,  yet  even  the  best  will 
let  loose  at  times.  R.  E.  Rogers. 


Wrapping  Tender  Trees 

You  may  have  some  small  half-hardy  trees 
or  shrubs  on  the  lawn,  a  magnolia,  for 
instance,  or  a  tender  rose,  or  young  fig-tree, 
or  even  an  "English"  wahiiit  (as  I  have), 
and  fear  that  the  tender  growth  of  the  past 


Quality  in  Seeds 

Two  seasons  ago,  I  paid  a  fancy  price  for 
an  improved  strain  of  Rocky  Ford  melons. 
The  seed  were  fine-looking,  plump  and  clean. 
I  planted  them,  but  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  I  lost  them.  I  sent  for 
more  of  the  same  kind  at  the  same  price. 
I  planted  them,  and  my  resulting  crop  did 
not  yield  me  a  dozen  melons  of  the  true 
Rocky  FoM  type.  Last  spring  I  paid  extra 
price  for  seed  of  the  Long  Island  Beavt  ' 
muskmelon — from  another  seedsman.  So":e 
of  my  melons  had  the  characteristics  of  the 
Jenny  Lind,  others  were  of  the  Rocky  Ford 
type.  Perhaps  a  bushel  of  them  were  of  the 
Long  Island  Beauty  type — and  this  from  a 
half-acre  plot. 

A  field  of  cucumbers  of  the  White  Spine 
variety,  secured  of  one  seedsman  at  a  fancy 
price,  showed  no  superiority  over  the  ordi- 
nary strain  of  another  seedsman's  at  the 
usual  price. 

It  seems  that  one  cannot  be  sure  of  any- 
thing outside  of  his  own  selection. 

Onions,  cabbage,  radishes,  lettuce,  turnips, 
beets  and  such  seeds  as  are  procured  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  entire  vegetable  can  be  had 
true  to  variety  from  established  seed-houses  ; 
however,  the  great  difficulty  seems  to  be 
with  melons,  squashes,  cucumbers,  tomatoes 
and  other  products  that  allow  of  a  separa- 
tion of  the  seed  from  the  edible  portion. 

It  is  true  that  these  vegetables  deteriorate 
rapidly  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 
growth,  but  they  do  respond  readily  to  care- 
ful methods  of  selection.  Size,  color,  firm- 
ness, prolific  qualities,  flavor  and  earliness 
are  distinctive  characteristics  demanded  in 
vegetables.  These  traits  are  handed  down 
from  the  parent  plant  and   emphasized  in 


season  will  suffer  during  the  coming  winter. 
By  all  means  wrap  them  with  a  coat  of  hay 
or  straw.  The  best  material  for  this  pur- 
pose, undoubtedly,  is  marsh  hay.  This  is 
long.  It  packs  close.  It  is  easily  twisted 
into  ropes  for  tying.  Tall  rye-straw,  cut 
before  the  grain  fills,  is  perhaps  the  next 
best  thing.  The  ropes  may  be  twisted  out 
of  marsh  hay.  Set  the  tall  hay  or  straw  up 
all  around  the  small  tree  or  shrub  to  be 
protected,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  cone, 
and  fasten  it  in  place  by  tying  the  hay  ropes 
( in  the  absence  of  other  twine)  all  around 
it.  The  tree  or  shrub  then  appears  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  T.  Gr. 


Harvesting  the  Cranberries 

Cranberries  suggest  the  holidays.  The 
little  red  fruits  are  never  seen  on  the 
markets  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter.  Then  the  children  think 
of  roast  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce.  But 
cranberries  are  good  for  making  pies,  and 
for  eating  with  other  things  beside  roast 
turkey.  The  demand  is  always  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  some  grocers  have  their  cran- 
berries all  ordered  before  the  fruits  arrive 
from  the  marshes. 

Wild  fruits  are  always  appreciated  because 
they  are  hard  to  get,  and  have  a  flavor 
different  from  cultivated  products.  Cran- 
berries are  wild  fruits,  coming  from  low, 
marshy  lands,  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  districts  in  twenty 
states  where  cranberries  flourish,  the  crop 
generally  consisting  of  25,000  acres.  In 
some  seasons  the  fruits  are  not  all  harvested, 
on  account  of  water  flooding  the  marshes 
and  covering  the  vines,  that  drop  to  the  sand 
and  are  soon  buried  in  the  moss. 

Cranberries  grow  on  slender,  creeping 
vines,  the  berries  being  on  stems  four  to  six 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  land  must  be 
kept  clean  of  weeds  and  grass,  in  order  to 
insure  good  crops  and  enable  pickers  to  get 
at  the  fruits  in  the  fall.  The  berries  are 
generally  picked  by  women  and  children, 
who  crawl  on  their  knees  along  the  marshes, 
pull  the  berries  into  shallow  milk-pans,  by 
means  of  wooden  rakes,  and  then  carry  them 
to  the  packing-houses.  A  good  picker  can 
collect  forty  to  fifty  six-quart  pans  of  berries 
in  a  day,  providing  the  rake  is  used  to  strip 
the  fruits  from  the  vines. 

Packing  cranberries  is  an  interesting  and 
tedious  work.  A  trough  about  twenty  feet 
long  and  six  inches  deep  is  set  at  an  angle 
of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  and  a  cloth 
bottom  tacked  or  spread  inside.  That  is 
usually  of  gunny  sacking.  The  berries  are 
poured  in  at  the  upper  end  and  left  to  roll 
down  the  bottom.  The  cloth  catches  the 
leaves,  and  unripe  berries,  and  lets  the  per- 
fect fruits  pass  down  to  a  box.  Then  the 
good  ones  are  poured  into  barrels  about  the 
size  of  ordinary  flour-barrels.  The  barrels 
are  frequently  left  in  the  sheds,  near  the 
marshes,  for  six  weeks,  to  let  the  fruits 
ripen,  before  being  shipped  to  market. 

Making  a  cranberry-bed,  from  an  old 
wooded  bog,  is  quite  expensive.  The  stumps 
are  all  taken  out,  logs  burned,  and  the  top 
surface,  or  peaty  soil,  removed.  Then  the 
level  tract  is  covered  with  sand  for  about  six 
inches,  and  the  wild  cranberry-cuttiiigs  set 
about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  rows.  All 
the  cultivation  given  is  to  keep  down  weeds. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


Your  Best  Insuraece 

against  accident  when  driv- 
ing along  dark  roads  is  one 
of  our  famous  Rayo  Driving 
Lamps. 

Rayo  Driving  Lamps  will 
not  blow  or  far  out. 

They  are  smaller  than 
other  driving  lamps,  but 
have  a  magnifying  power 
that  throws  a  bright  light 
many  feet  ahead,  while  the 
extra  large  ruby  disc  in  the 
rear  is  readily  discernible  in 
any  weather. 

Rayo  Driving  Lamps  are  fur- 
nished with  double  side  bracket 
attachments,  to  fit  square  or  round 
posts.  They  can  be  used  on  all 
kinds  of  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  Driving 
Lamps,  the  Rayo  line  in- 
cludes lanterns  of  all  styles, 
sizes  and  finishes — each  the 
best  of  its  particular  kind. 
All  are  equipped  with  select- 
ed Rayo  globes,  with  wiclcs 
inserted  in  burners  ready  to 
light. 

Dealers  everywhere ;  or 
write  for  descriptive  circular  to  any  agency 
of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New- 


Spraying 
Guide  p^gg 


Gets  twice  the  results 
TTlth  same  laborand  fluid.  _ 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  grardens,  whitewashing, 
etc  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 
D     1      .      c  n         n  Broadway 

Kochester  Spray  ramp  Co.  Rofhestor,  n.  t. 


Fruit  will  not  keep  fresh,  palatable,  or  fit 
for  human  food  in  a  cellar  that  is  littered 
with  all  kinds  of  rotten  or  decaying  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Anyhow,  such  a  cellar  is 
a  menace  to  he?ilth. 


We  want  to  send  you  FREE 
the  Story  of  the  recent 
Glidden  Automobile  Tour 

If  you  own  an  automobile  —  or  if 
you  ever  think  of  buying  one — you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  about 
this  greatest  of  all  Glidden  Tours. 


You  know  what  bad  roads  are— 
perhaps  you've  had  to  contend 
with  some  in  your  work.  You'll 
appreciate,  then,  what  this  year's 
Glidden  Tourists  had  to  overcome 
when  you  consider  that  up  to  two 
years  ago  an  automobile  had  never 
made  the  trip  from  Ne\t  York  to 
Jacksonville. 

To  make  things  worse,'  the 
weather  during  the  tour  was  about 
as  bad  as  may  be  imagined. 


Sometimes  the  cars  were  up  to 
their  hubs  in  mud  and  sand ;  then 
there  were  17  swollen  streams  to  ford 
again  a  cloudburst  on  the  roads  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  with 
blinding  rain  to  obscure  driving  vision 
was  the  obstacle  to  safe  and  speedy 
driving. 

There  were  64  cars  in  the  tour — 
costing  as  much  as  $6000 — and  of  all 
these  the  only  team  to  finish  with  a 
perfect  score  was  the 


One  by  one  other  and  higher  priced 
cars  dropped  out  or  were  penalized — 
but  day  after  day  into  each  control 
rolled  the  Maxwells  exactly  on  time. 
They  were  regular  stock  cars — not 
specially  prepared  racers — yet  when 
necessary  they  made  55  miles  an  hour 
— racing  speed. 

No  automobilist  will  ever  have  to 
contend  with  the  handicaps  the 
Glidden  Maxwells  overcame,  ye.  the 
Glidden  record  indicates  what  the 


Maxwells  are  equal  to.  There  are 
47,000  Maxwell  owners  in  the  United 
States  and  the  wonderful  showing 
their  car  made  in  the  Glidden  Tour 
was  no  surprise  to  them — they  knew 
Maxwell  would  duplicate  its  last  year 
highest  team-score  winning. 

But  let  us  send  you  the  complete 
story.  It's  intensely  interesting,  thrill- 
ing and  fascinating.  Just  say  on  a 
postal — "Send  Books." 


Maxweil-Briscoe  Motor  Co/'^t^l?ol^cfw\r'  New  York 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Dunham  Pulverizers.  Packers  and  Rollers  are 
made  suitable  to  every  soil  formation.  Single 
and  double  gang  pulverizers.  Flexible  and 
jointed-frame  pulverizers.  Combination  surface 
and  sub-surface  packers.  All  steel  land  rollers. 
Pipe  and  T  Bar  Rollers.  An  average  increase 
of  5'^  bushels  per  acre  by  using  the  Dunham. 
On  sale  near  you.  Shall  we  tell  you  where? 

First  Ave. 
Berea.Oblo, U.S.A. 


THE  DUNHAM  CO., 


I'HSaveYou^SO 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
if  You' a  Let  Me  ^ 

Send  for  my  wondrrfui  uioney-saving  special  sjireatier 
offer  to  ten  or  mors  men  in  every  Township.  I  want  to 
place  at  least  ten  Galloway  Spreaders  in  every  Township 
in  the  next  six  months,  and  will  cat  my  profit  to  the  quick 
to  do  it!  Be  one  of  the  first  to  profit  by  this.  31y 
Spreader  positively  will  do  better  Jpfe^  Fw^itahf 
work  and  last  longer  than  any  ^^^^i  ^  tlm 
spreader  made — no  matter  ^.^^^^SS^  r^SfCf 
what  the  price — so  why 
pay  i50  more?  My  special 
Proposition  will  interest 
yon.  Just  a  postal  address- 
ed to  Galloway  of  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  will  bring  jou  every- 
thing postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  •  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $60.00? 
Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
749D  Galloway  Sla.,  Waterloo,  la 


CufOuftheHarJWork 

Many  farmers  have  cut  out  . 
ttieir  hard  work  by  Using  this 
powerful  little  Farm  Costunan 
Engine  for  all  power  pur-  , 
poses  on  the  larm.   Not  a 
one-purpose  engine,  but  \ 
an  all-purpose  engine— for  1 
all  work  up  to  5-h-p.   4-  ] 
cycle,  Scheblercarburetorand  | 
'special  automatic  throttle  gov- 
ernor. Weighs  under  2lX)  pounds, 
but  very  powerful.    Tne  original  binder 
engine.  Easy  to  change  speed.  Book  lre<:. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WOSKS  , 
'JiiZ  N  St,  Lincoin.  Near. 

CetaFarm  Cushman 

Maple  Sugar  Makers 

Our  shallow  boiling  system  is  fast — interchange- 
able pans,  easy  to  handle,  fuel  saving.  Best 
for  Maple,  Sorghum,  Cider  and  Fruit  Jellies. 

CHAMPION 
EVAPORATORS 

the  only  kind  made  of  best  imported  tin — 
cost  less  than 
others.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

CHAMPION 
EVAPOEATOK  CO 
Hadson,  Ohio. 


How  Many 
Treea  Do  You  Tap? 


Will  You  Come  South 

to  GuJfport,  Mississippi,  and  stop  at  the 

Great    Southern  Hotel 

this  winter?  This  is  a  delightful  place  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  midway  between  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans.  Many  well-to-do  jSorthern  farmers  and 
merchants  are  among  our  guests  every  winter.  Will  you 
come,  toor  For  descriptive  circular  address  W.  D.  Driver, 
Manager,  Great  Southern  Hotel,  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 


From  the  Peanut  Relds  of  Virginia  K^. 
To  the  Orange  Groves  of  Florida 

Thru  tbe  6  Son.  States  traversed  by 
the  S.  A,  L.  Ry.  Yon  can  be  independent 
raising  fruits  and  vegetables.  Land  cheap,  easy  tenna. 
Ideal  climate,  plenty  of  water.  2  to  3  crops  a  year,  net 
$500  tosioooper  acre  in  Manatee  County, 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Florida.  Booklet  Cji 
free.  J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt  ^^g^^^^ 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  /^^^^ifi. 
Suite  613,   Norfolk,  Va, 


Farm's  Tear's  Income  $4000 
From  Com,  Cotton,  lloffs,  £tc. 

400  acres  in  Central  North  Carolina  only  IJ  miles  from 
County  Seat;  hard  roads,  refined  cultured  community; 
mild  dry  winters,  plow  every  week  in  the  year;  build- 
ings alone  worth  SIOOO;  to  close  immediately  price  Si;500, 
part  cash;  for  full  description  of  this  and  other  money- 
making  farms  in  low  priced  sections  throughout  sixteen 
eastern  states,  see  page  38  of  our  new  farm  catalogue, 
"Big  Fertile  Farms."  copy  mailed  free.  Station  305S. 
E.  A.  Strout,  407  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Buy  direct  from  grower— enor- 
mous saving  —  better   trees.  I 
Apple— one  year  tops  on  S  year 
roots,  80c  per  10,  870  per  M.  | 
Other  fruit  equally  low.  Five  New  Straw- 
berry Plants  for  testing,  free  on  request. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.    We  pay  freight. 

Galbralth  Nnrsery  Co.,  Bos26t  Falrbnry,  Neb. 


p  Q  r  r  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
I  H  1^  t  terested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  richest  valley  in 
the  world.  Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands 
of  acres  available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for 
the  man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  No  lands  for  sale:  organized  to  give  reliable 
information.  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  As- 
soc'n,  SACRAMENTO, 


California 


SMALL  FRUITS 

I  grow  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry and  other  small  Fruit  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Shrubbery,  Privet,  etc. 
My  PBE£  Cataiogae  tells  the  truth 
about  theni,  and  the  prices  quoted  are 
fair  for  good  stock,  true  to  name.  Write 
mc  today,  w.  F.  ALMN, 
41  Market  Street,        SaliibiuT,  Md. 


WANTED  MEN 

Preparea6F1remon»Brak«men,  Elec- 
tric Motormen, Train  Porter»(colored). 

Hundreds  put  to  work— «66  to  HBO  a 
month.  No  experience  necessary.  500 
More  Wanted.  Enclose  Btamp  for  Appli- 
cation Blank  and  Book.   State  position. 

International  Railway  Corr.  Institute, 


We  Have  Lettuce  in  Winter 

EVEN  without  greenhouse  facilities, 
without  hotbeds  or  cold-frames,  we 
can  easily  manage  to  have  all  the  good 
head  lettuce,  and  that  of  best  quality  besides, 
that  we  may  want  for  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, Xew  Year's  and  later.  Of  course,  we 
must  first  grow  it  in  open  ground,  by  sowing 
seed  during  August  and  September.  We  had 
an  abundance  of  fine  lettuce-heads  from  the 
garden  during  October.  Then,  when  the 
first  severe  winter  weather  came  upon  us,  I 
got  a  number  of  flats  (boxes  about  four 
inches  deep)  and  into  these  I  placed,  close 
together,  the  best  heads  then  still  out  in  the 
rows.  They  were  carefully  spaded  up  with 
some  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  planted 
in  the  boxes.  I  then  took  the  boxes  and 
placed  them  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse,  protecting  them  from 
frost  during  cold  nights.  They  are  keeping 
in  first-rate  order,  and  we  enjoy  them 
hugely.  The  lettuce  would  keep  just  as  well, 
however,  if  the  boxes  had  been  placed  in 
or  near  a  window  in  our  ordinary  cellar 
where  other  vegetables  are  kept,  and  where 
the  air  is  a  little  damp,  and  no  frost  ever 
enters.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
good  gardener  to  have  these  things  at  such 
times.  Every  reader  of  the  F.^rm  and  Fire- 
side might  have  and  enjoy  good  lettuce  now 
just  as  well  as  we  do.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  way,  no  extra  equipment 
needed,  except  the  foresight  to  sow  a  row 
or  two  of  Big  Boston  or  some  other  equally 
hardy  good  heading  lettuce  at  the  proper 
time,  and  then  to  take  proper  care  of  it.  It's 
worth  the  trouble  ! 


How  Tastes  Differ 

We  find  that  tastes  differ  even  in  horses, 
cows  and  other  animals.  How  much  more 
must  tastes  be  expected  to  differ  in  the  finer- 
organized  human  individual.  If  one  person 
does  not  like  a  vegetable  that  is  popular 
with  the  majority,  the  fault  is  not  always 
the  cook's.  It  used  to  be  told  of  one  of  the 
central  .\frican  native  tribes  that  on  various 
occasioas  when  they  desired  to  give  to  the 
explorer  Livingston  (or  Stanley?)  a  real 
treat,  they  killed  cattle  that  had  previously 
been  fed  on  green  herbage,  and  prepared  for 
him,  as  a  real  i  lyal  dish,  a  mess  from  the 
contents  of  the  cattle's  first  stomach,  a  sort 
of  greens  already  partially  masticated  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  mixed  with  the  ani- 
mal's gastric  juices.  A  near  friend  of  mine, 
speaking  about  spinach  and  kale,  tells  me, 
jokingly,  that  he  would  almost  as  soon  eat 
the  royal  dish  mentioned  as  spinach  or  kale, 
but  that,  in  a  pinch,  he  might  eat  beet-top 
greens.  As  Professor  Massey  and  others 
pronounce  Swiss  chard,  if  properly  prepared, 
"as  good  as  spinach,  and  in  fact  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  it,"  my  friend  does  not 
c^re  to  plant  this  much-praised  chard.  I 
remember  that  as  a  youngster  at  home  I 
despised  spinach,  although  my  good  mother 
was  known  as  a  skilful  cook,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  the  mess  prepared  just  right.  Now, 
however,  I  think  as  much  of  spinach,  in 
early  spring  or  late  fall,  as  of  any  other  gar- 
den vegetable,  and,  with  iny  whole  family, 
without  exception,  consider  it  a  most 
delicious  dish.  We  like  it  especially  on 
toast,  and  with  fried  eggs.  But  it  is  good, 
to  our  tastes,  in  any  shape. 


Dsp).  36. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Outdoor  Root-Cellar  Best 

I  can  do  fairly  well  in  keeping  vegetables 
during  the  winter  in  the  ordinary  dwelling- 
house  cellar.  We  manage  to  have  our 
squashes  until  pretty  well  along  toward 
spring.  Last  year  we  had  also  a  full  supply 
of  pie-pumpkins  that  lasted  until  pumpkin- 
planting  time.  Our  cellar  contains  the  roots 
we  will  need  during  the  winter,  some  onions, 
apples,  etc.  But  for  keeping  roots,  potatoes, 
apples,  cabbages,  etc.,  in  best  shape,  succulent 
and  plump  and  brittle,  from  now  until  spring 
nothing  can  beat  a  regular  outdoor  root- 
cellar.  It  is  also  best  for  storing  celery  for 
that  season's  use.  Years  ago  we  used  to 
store  our  potatoes,  for  spring's  use  or  sales, 
in  pits  outdoors,  also  some  of  our  surplus 
apples.  Sometimes  there  was  some  loss, 
when  frost  penetrated  the  covering,  or  when 
drainage  was  not  properly  seen  to.  But 
when  the  potatoes  or  apples  were  shelled 
out  of  their  straw,  earth  and  manure  cover- 
ing in  the  spring,  they  always  showed  up  in 
prime  condition.  No  apples  could  be  crisper, 
no  potatoes  plumper,  no  beets  more  succu- 
lent, than  those  wintered  in  these  outdoor 
pits.  But  this  style  of  wintering  roots  has 
been  going  gradually  out  of  fashion.  The 
potato-cellar  is  more  and  more  taking  its 
place.  The  root-cellar  is  probably  now  the 
most  convenient  way  of  storing  and  winter- 
ing all  sorts  of  root  crops,  celery,  etc. 
Cabbage  specialists,  or  rather  the  big 
I  handlers  of  cabbage,  make  use  of  cabbage 
storage  houses  about  which  I  will  have  little 
I  to  say  at  this  time.  The  general  and  older 
I  style  of  building  root-cellars  was  by  digging 
I  an  excavation,  say,  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 


in  width  and  of  the  desired  length,  two  feet 
deep,  and  by  setting  up  a  framework  on 
posts,  with  ridgepole  so  as  to  cover  the 
space  with  a  roof  constructed  of  slabs, 
rough  lumber,  or  poles  and  straw,  corn- 
stalks and  earth  thickly  enough  to  keep  the 
frost  out.  An  entrance  is  provided  for  on 
the  south  gable  end  and  a  chance  for  ven- 
tilation at  the  opposite  end.  Now,  while  we 
have  entered  the  cement  age,  comes  the 
root-house  constructed  from  concrete.  Is  it 
a  success  or  not?  I  am  as  yet  unable  to 
st^te. 


The  man  who  learns  to  like  everything  he 
gets  is  happier  than  the  man  who  gets  every- 
thing he  likes. 


Get  Together 


The  garden  work  that  we  have  to  do  at 
this  season  of  the  year  consists  mostly  of 
planning  and  preparation.  But  in  this  we 
should  not  overlook  the  need  of  organization 
and  cooperation.  The  vegetable  men  and 
women  in  some  states  have  both  their  local 
or  state  horticultural  societies.  The  members 
come  together  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  to  seek  information 
and  help  in  their  various  troubles.  Some 
of  these  societies  may  have  branched  out  (or 
in  many  cases  would  have  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  thus  branch  out)  in  coopera- 
tion for  buying  and  selling,  or  for  dealing 
with  transportation  companies.  The  indi- 
vidual gardener  can  do  very  little  in  the 
latter  respect.    A  state  society,  backed  up  by 


Cardinal  Grosbeak 

THE  cardinal  is  the  "redbird"  to  every 
farmer's  boy,  and  Kentucky  cardinal  in 
southern  literature ;  in  Europe,  where 
formerly  large  numbers  of  them  were 
sold  for  cage-birds,  they  were  called 
Virginia  nightingales. 

The  cardinal  seems  retiring  in  his 
habits,  and  it  is  well  that  he  should  be, 
for  his  flaming  color  makes  him  a  target 
for  all  his  foes.  He  has  neither  brown 
nor  green  in  his  coat  to  match  the  win- 
ter   or    summer    "cover"    in    which  he 


hides;  but,  like  the  children's  newspaper 
conundrum,  he  is  re(a)d  all  over.  And 
as  if  his  fiery  coat  were  not  enough  to 
attract  his  enemies,  his  loud-whistled 
notes  of  "whit-cheer,"  or  "whe-e-you" 
would  certainly  call  attention  to  his 
whereabouts.  Not  only  does  he  whistle 
during  the  nesting  season,  but  in  the 
cold  days  of  winter  when  other  birds  are 
silent  or  are  entirely  out  of  the  country. 

With  his  powerfully  built  beak  he  can 
crack  large,  hard  weed-seeds  that  other 
birds  could  not  use  for  food.  The  fledg- 
lings, like  those  of  other  birds,  are  fed 
upon  a  diet  of  worms  and  grubs.  Boys, 
feed  the  cardinal  in  winter,  and  protect 
him  at  all  seasons,  for  he  is  our  bird 
friend.  H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Fann  and  Fireside,  December  23,  1911 
Too  Much  Combination 

A  Kentucky  reader  wants  "a  one-horse 
garden-drill  that  has  a  plate  for  corn,  cow- 
peas,  beans  ;  also  that  will  drill  turnips,  kale, 
etc.,  and  distribute  the  fertilizer  as  the  seed 
is  planted,  preferably  one  with  four  or 
five  shoes,  so  that  rye  could  be  drilled  in 
standing  corn-rows,  the  extra  shoes  to  be 
taken  oft'  when  the  machine  is  wanted  to  be 
used  single."  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a 
combination  that  at  present  cannot  be  found 
in  the  market.  All  our  ordinary  garden- 
drills  that  sow  one  row  will  do  good  work  in 
sowing  peas,  com  and  all  ordinary  garden 
seeds.  large  or  small.  About  the  only  thing 
that  I  find  necessary  to  sow  by  hand  is 
salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster,  which,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  individ- 
ual seed,  does  not  run  well  through  a  drill. 
I  have  seen  spinach  drilled  in  with  a  seven- 
row  garden  drill  drawn  by  two  mules  in  the 
trucking  regions  near  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
But  even  when  sowing  garden-seeds  with  a 
one-row  drill,  I  always  have  to  keep  my 
attention  riveted  to  the  drill  to  see  that 
everything  works  right.  In  a  general  way, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  our  garden  tools 
too  complicated.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
sowing  fertilizers  in  combination  with  seed- 
sowing.  The  best  way  to  apply  fertilizer, 
in  my  estimation,  is  to  have  it  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  surface  of  the  land, 
and  then  to  have  it  worked  in  with  culti- 
vators, hoes,  etc.,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
cultivation.  I  have  no  comparative  tests  to 
back  me  up  in  this  contention.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  almost  self-evident.  My  experience 
also  makes  me  favor  special  tools  for  special 
work,  the  fertilizer-drill  for  sowing  fer- 
tilizers, the  garden-drill  for  sowing  garden- 
seeds,  the  wheel-hoe  for  hoeing,  etc.  Some 
of  our  combination  tools,  the  Iron  Age. 
Planet  Jr.,  etc.,  are  very  good  as  combined 
seed-sowers  and  cultivators,  and  the  same 
frame  answers  for  both,  the  combination 
parts  being  easily  adjusted.  Yet  I  prefer  to 
have  a  frame  for  each,  and  to  have  ready  for 
use  at  all  times  a  complete  drill,  a  complete 
wheel-hoe,  a  complete  marker,  etc.  The 
principal  manufacturers  of  such  tools  adver- 
tise in  Farm  and  Fireside  quite  regularly. 
Their  circulars  and  booklets  give  full  infor- 
mation about  the  style  of  these  implements 
they  make,  and  this  literature  can  be  had 
for  the  askin.g. 


numbers,  and  by  local  organizations,  often 
can  do  a  good  deal.  It  is  well  to  get 
together.  In  the  big  State  of  New  York 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  up  to  within 
a  short  time  ago  in  the  way  of  organizing 
the  growers  of  garden  products  and  making 
them  a  power  for  good,  especially  for  their 
own  good.  The  first  real  earnest  efforts 
made  in  that  direction  only  date  about  a 
year  back.  We  now  have  in  this  state  a 
"State  Vegetable-Growers'  Association"  of 
rfiore  than  sixty  bona-fide  members,  and 
this  is  more  than  could  have  been  said  of 
many  now  flourishing  fruit-growers'  associa- 
tions when  they  first  started.  But  the  advice 
to  "get  together"  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  vegetable  men  of  every  state  and  even 
every  county.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  in  our  business  as  market 
gardeners,  and  in  all  lines  of  home  produc- 
tion as  well.  The  New  York  State  associa- 
tion is  ably  managed  at  this  time  by  its 
secretary,  Mr.  Paul  Work,  instructor  in 
horticulture  at  Cornell  University.  ' 


A  storage  pit  on  the  north-side  slope  is 
preferable  to  one  on  a  south-side  slope,  for 
the  reason  that  the  low  temperature  on  the 
north  side  will  be  more  uniformly  main- 
tained than  on  the  south  side. 


Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 

As  HOMELY,  commonplace  and  plenty  as 
these  are.  they  are  desirable  to  a  large 
class,  and  there  are  always  beginners  in  gar- 
dening who  fail  sometimes  from  reasons  so 
simple  they  seem  hardly  worth  telling. 

We  had  set  an  asparagus-bed,  which  came 
into  use  duly,  and  having  occasion  to  cut  the 
same  an  acquaintance  accompanied  me  to 
the  garden.  I  began  breaking  oi¥  the  tender 
asparagus-tips,  while  my  friend  looked  on 
aghast. 

"You  will  ruin  your  asparagus-bed  if  you 
gather  it  that  way,"  she  said.  "You  should 
use  a  sharp  knife  and  always  cut  below  the 
soil." 

This  wise  advice  saved  one  asparagus-bed, 
tor,  while  it  might  not  have  killed  the  plants, 
it  would  have  prevented  the  fresh  and  con- 
stant supply  of  new  shoots.  If  the  asparagus 
is  cut  below  the  surface,  that  stalk  is  pre- 
vented from  making  any  further  growth,  and 
the  sap  is  sent  back  to  the  roots,  which 
immediately  set  to  work  to  send  out  new 
stalks.  Hence  in  the  time  of  use,  if  any 
stalks  get  broken,  cut  them  down  below 
the  surface,  and  allow  new  ones  to  form. 
It  is  this  constant  succession  of  new  shoots 
that  keeps  the  bed  in  bearing.  Asparagus 
comes  the  earliest  of  all  vegetables  in  the 
northern  gardens  :  its  luscious,  succulent  tips 
begin  to  show  as  soon  as  the  weather  gives 
any  promise  of  warmth.  It  may  be  cut 
from  its  first  appearance  until  July,  if  desir- 
able, then  let  it  mature  for  another  season's 
growth.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes — 
some  fifteen  years — a  low  place  has  seemed 
to  furnish  the  largest  stalks.  Plenty  of  fer- 
tilizer, plenty  of  moisture  and  warmth  are 
the  great  essentials,  and  anothe/'  quite  as 
essential  point  is  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
in  trying  to  cultivate.  You  may  loosen  the 
soil,  but  this  requires  great  care. 

Rhubarb  is  so  easily  grown  that  many  fail 
because  of  the  simplicity.  Like  asparagus, 
rhubarb  has  few  but  very  important  require- 
ments. 

One  great  mistake  often  made  by  begin- 
ners is  to  use  the  stalks  too  close.  That  is, 
before  the  roots  are  large  enough  to  with- 
stand such  close  cutting.  Let  the  rhubarb 
get  well  started,  vigorous,  and  then  give  it  a 
careful  cutting  the  first  year,  if  at  all.  The 
second  season,  if  properly  cared  for,  it  may 
be  cut  plentifully. 

The  requirements  for  rhubarb  are  a  rich 
soil  with  plenty  of  fertilizer,  but  a  fertilizer 
not  strong  enough  to  eat  the  roots.  Use 
well-rotted  barn-yard  fertilizer,  if  it  can  be 
had,  but  do  not  use  that  fresh  and  strong 
with  ammonia. 

You  can  bring  rhubarb  forward  much 
earlier  in  the  spring  by  sheltering  it  with 
boxes  or  barrels.  And  you  can  still  aid  the 
forcing  process  by  packing  about  the  box  or 
barrel  fresh  horse-manure.  This  should  not 
touch  the  rhubarb,  or  be  close  enough  to  it 
that  it  will  seep  down  and  ruin  the  roots. 
This  is  used  merely  for  heat. 

Mrs.  Rose  Seei.ye-Mili,er. 


^Arkansasi 
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Keeping  Winter  Vegetables 

OUTSIDE  of  a  quantity  for  immediate 
use,  cabbage,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets, 
and  even  apples,  may  be  safely  stored 
in  pits  outside  of  the  cellar. 

A  light  freeze  will  not  damage  cabbage, 
parsnips  or  carrots,  yet  I  prefer  to  have 
everything  safely  housed  before  the  genuine 
cold  snap  arrives. 

Cabbages  are  placed  in  a  shallow  trench, 
heads  down  and  roots  crossed  over  a  slender 
pole,  then  covered  with  earth.  Turnips, 
parsnips  and  carrots  are  well  covered  in 
mounds  of  fresh  earth,  then  covered  with 
bark  or  boards  to  keep  the  rain  out. 

Irish  potatoes  are  placed  on  a  bed  of 
straw  or  coarse  hay  and  covered  to  a  depth 
to  prevent  freezing.  Surplus  apples  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  taken 
out  sound  apples  the  last  of  March  and  first 
of  May  from  these  pits.  It  is  the  even 
temperature  of  the  soil,  I  suppose,  that 
prevents  them  from  decaying.  Sweet  pota- 
toes are  stored  in  a  room  up-stairs,  where 
the  temperature  stays  about  normal,  in 
paper-lined  boxes,  with  paper  between  every 
layer.  Some  old  carpet  is  thrown  over  the 
boxes  when  a  freeze  sets  in.  Apples  stored 
in  the  cellar  are  set  blossom  end  down  on 
shelves  covered  with  dry  sand.  Beets,  pota- 
toes, etc.,  in  the  cellar  are  also  stored  in 
sand  to  prevent  wilting. 

Cabbage  may  be  kept  several  months  by 
removing  the  outside  leaves  and  stem  end, 
then  wrapping  securely  in  paper.  Celery  is 
set  in  a  trench  in  the  cellar  and  banked  with 
moist  sand  to  the  crown.    D.  B.  Phillips. 


roots  lengthwise,  they  should  be  cut  into 
thick  transverse  slices.  They  should  also 
be  dug  a  little  later  in  the  fall  than  burdock. 
Any  time  before  frost  being  ample.  What 
is  known  botanically  as  couch-grass,  and 
more  commonly  as  dog-grass,  quack-grass, 
or  wheat-grass,  produces  a  valuable  article 
in  the  thick  root  stock.  These  small  roots 
are  washed  and  then  cut  into  short  pieces 
in  an  oat-cutter  or  something  similar. 

Remember  that  all  roots  and  herbs  must 
be  clean  and  dry,  as  well  as  free  from  all 
foreign  substances.  Prepared  in  the  right 
way,  and  shipped  to  a  reliable  commission 
dealer,  any  noxious  weeds  become  a  source 
of  revenue.  H.  F.  Grinstead. 


Give  the  boys  and  girls  some  dainty  fruits 
and  mild  meats  for  their  school  lunch. 

The  school  garden  belongs  to  higher  edu- 
cation, and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  fad. 

All  dead  or  decaying  trees  should  be 
removed  from  the  orchard.  Make  a  note  of 
each,  and  fill  its  place  next  spring  with 
another  of  the  same  variety. 


Money  in  Holly-Trees 

THE  holly  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
ornamental  trees.  Some  old  specimens 
are  worth  two  hundred  dollars  each.  Annual 
cuttings,  for  Christmas  and  holiday  decora- 
tions, often  bring  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  trees.  One  woman,  in  a 
western  town,  had  a  holly-tree  growing  near 
the  house.  She  sent  for  a  florist  to  get 
expert  advice  on  how  to  move  the  tree, 
without  danger  of  loss.  He  pruned  it  and 
paid  her  $52.50  for  the  cuttings.  She  decided 
to  remove  the  house  and  let  the  holly  stand. 

Common  holly  is  a  shrubby  evergreen, 
bearing  white  flowers  and  red  berries.  It 
grows  about  twenty  feet  high  and  is  a  fine 


IN  THE  September  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside  we  read  an  article  on  "The  Staked 
Tomato,"  wherein  was  stated  the  fact  that  '"the  plants  had  reached  well  up  to  the 
top  of  the  six-foot  stakes."  Here  is  a  picture  of  -  another  wonderful  growth  of 
tomato-plants,  also  the  grower,  Mr.  S.  L.  Jones,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  On  a  bit  of  ground 
(in  the  back  yard),  sixteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  he  planted  four  tomato- 
plants  early  in  May.  They  grew  until  by  September  18th  (when  the  above  picture 
was  taken)  they  were  over  eleven  feet  high  and  still  growing.  They  bore  many  large, 
fine,  smooth  tomatoes,  beginning  early  in  July.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  by  care 
and  attention.  Mrs.  Dorcas  Murphy. 


Handling  Medicinal  Roots 

THERE  are  a  number"  of  our  common  weeds 
which  are  of  mediciiial  value,  and  anyone 
can  make  it  profitaBle  to  dig  the  roots  and 
market  them  at  the  right  season  of  the  year. 
Almost  all  roots  should  be  dug  in  the^fall, 
but  in  order  to  be  marketable  they  must  be 
properly  cared  for.  All  roots  should  be  kept 
as  clean  as  possible,  and  it  is  usually  best  to 
wash  them  and  remove  all  strings.  The  dry- 
ing should  be  thorough,  and  must  be  done 
in  the  shade.  A  barn  loft  or  any  place 
similar  is  the  best.  If  the  drying  is  done 
in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  dew  never  falls  on  them,  since  it 
will  cause  mildew  and  discoloration.  The 
roots  should  be  well  matured  when  har- 
vested, since  they  then  contain  more  of  the 
medicinal  qualities,  as  well  as  more  weight, 
when  dried.  Some  of  them  will  of  necessity 
be  sliced  or  quartered,  while  others  may  be 
dried  whole,  but  the  drying  should  be  thor- 
ough, so  that  they  will  snap  when  bent 
between  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  perfectly 
dry,  they  may  be  bulked  or  put  in  sacks  or 
bales  and  sold.  There  is  no  economy  in 
holding  for  higher  prices,  as  some  of  the 
roots  deteriorate  in  quality  as  well  as 
shrink  in  weight. 

Since  some  of  the  roots  require  a  little 
different  handling,  I  will  give  the  methods  I 
have  found  most  satisfactory.  Burdock, 
sour  dock  and,  in  fact,  all  the  dock  family 
should  be  dug  in  August  or  September,  and 
the  roots  sliced  and  washed  before  drying. 
Being  branched,  they  may  be  pulled  apart. 
A  common-sized  root  should  be  split  in 
halves  or  quartered.  May-apple  can  be 
handled  in  much  the  same  way.  Pokeweed 
is  a  very  important  article,  and  it  mu.st  be 
remembered  that,  instead  of  splitting  these 


tree  for  the  garden  or  lawn.  Trees  may  be 
grown  in  almost  any  section  where  ever- 
greens flourish.  The  harvest  season  is  just 
before  Christmas.  Then  the  bianches,  bear- 
ing red  berries,  are  cut  and  shipped  to  all 
the  cities  of  the  holly  world.  They  are  used 
for  making  Christmas  wreaths  and  decora- 
tions for  the  holiday  season.  The  trees  are 
cultivated  extensively  in  various,  districts 
of  the  United  States  and  England,  where  the 
growers  get  good  yearly  incomes  from  a  few 
trees  in  the  yards. 

There  are  two  ways  of  propagating  the 
holly-plants.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow  seed, 
in  boxes,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  raise  the 
seedlings.  The  beds  should  be  of  sand  and 
kept  moist  and  protected  from  freezing  and 
hot  sunshine.  The  American  and  European 
varieties  are  grown  side  by  side  and  seed 
may  be  bought  from  any  seed-dealer.  Cut- 
tings of  holly  can  be  put  in  the  ground,  in 
moist  and  shady  places,  where  they  will 
send  out  rootlets  and  make  strong  plants  for 
growing  trees.  Trees  sell  by  tjie  measure 
plan — that  is,  one  foot  or  less  sells  for  one 
dollar  and  two  feet  or  more  for  two  dollars. 
When  the  plants  stand  four  feet  or  more, 
they  command  more  than  one  dollar  a  foot, 
because  they  bear  berries. 

Holly-trees  that  produce  berries  are  worth 
much  more  than  those  that  simply  have 
green  foliage.  The  barrenness  is  often 
caused  by  too  rapid  growth  of  the  tree. 
That  may  be  checked,  and  the  trees  made  to 
produce  fruits,  by  cutting  the  roots  with  a 
spade,  or  by  uncovering  the  surface  roots, 
and  leaving  them  exposed  to  freezing 
weather.  Holly-cuttings,  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  containing  berries  bring  the  grower 
fifty  to  seventy  cents  a  pound,  while  the 
cuttings  without  berries  sell  for  ten  to 
twenty  cents  per  pound. 


The  holly  is  the  plant  for  the  country 
home.  It  collects  dust  and  smoke  in  the 
city,  causing  the  leaves  to  become  unsalable. 
In  the  country,  wh'ere  the  atmosphere  is 
clear  and  pure,  the  holly  attains  its  highest 
stage  of  perfection.  There  is  something 
romantic  and  enchanting  about  the  holly. 
The  name  indicates  its  origin,  as  the  holy- 
tree,  used  for  decorating  churches,  during 
Christmas  week.  The  tree  has  no  insect 
enemies,  being  clean  and  bright  every  month 
in  the  year.  It  requires  only  a  little  space 
in  the  garden  or  lawn,  and  will  stand  for 
many  years,  bringing  new  joys  every  winter. 

Joel  Shomaker. 


Cooperators  Make  Mone;^ 

[continued  FROM  PAGE  7] 

Lima  beans  are  grown  in  rows  about 
thirty  inches  apart.  They  are  planted  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  the 
harvesting  begins  the  last  of  August,  con- 
tinuing until  about  the  middle  of  October. 
There  are  about  thirty  thrashing  outfits  in 
the  various  fields  at  harvest-time,  each 
employing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
men,  in  addition  to  the  various  numbers  in 
each  field  who  pile  the  vines  into  piles  for 
the  harvesting-machines.  On  account  of  the 
possibility  of  early  fall  rains,  which  some- 
times do  considerable  damage  to  the  crop, 
the  big  separators  begin  to  thrash  out  beans 
at  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continue  until  from  eight  to  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

After  the  thrashing  process,  the  bean- 
straw  is  baled,  or  otherwise  preserved,  for 
stock  feed,  if  it  has  not  been  seriously 
injured  by  early  rains.  It  is  always  in 
demand  as  such,  and  often  reaches  a  value 
of  ten  and  twelve  dollars  per  ton. 

There  is  quite  a  prevalent  idea  abroad 
outside  of  the  lima-bean  district  that  the 
bean-vines  require  poles  to  climb  on,  but 
the  belief  is  erroneous.  The  vines  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  freely  upon  the  ground,  and 
as  they  reach  maturity,  if  the  crop  promises 
to  be  good,  an  unbroken  carpet  of  green  is 
spread  before  one's  eyes,  often  for  miles  in 
every  direction.  In  such  localities  as  Oxnard 
irrigation  is  also  unnecessary,  and  during  the 
growing  season  the  only  care  required  by  the 
crop  is  the  cultivation  commonly  given  corn 
or  any  similar  crop. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  University  of 
California  has  had  a  body  of  men  in  Ven- 
tura County  working  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lima-bean  seed  that  will  possess 
greater  productive  ability.  By  careful  selec- 
tion from  thousands  of  vines  and  by  numer- 
ous expe(iments  the  effort  has  already 
proven  partially  successful,  and  it  is  believed 
that  within  a  season  or  two  the  seed  now 
developed  will  have  been  raised  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  it  obtainable  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  This  should  consequently 
result  in  materially  increasing  the  already 
in"    asing  yield  per  acre. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  G.  W. 
Snaw,  the  university  is  now  preparing  for 
distribution  an  exhaustive  bulletin  on  these 
experiments. 


"Experiment?"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
"there  is  no  experiment  to  it  at  all. 
It's  an  established  farm  business 
now.  I  secured  1,200  acres  of 
uncleared  land  at  $10  per  acre 
about  three  years  ago.  Last  year 
I  put  90  acres  to  rice — this  year 
160  acres.  The  profits  from  these 
two  crops  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
(entire  1,200  acres  and  leave  some 
money  besides.  I  am  getting  25% 
on  $100  valuation  (about  75%  on 
actual  investment).  Back  home, 
at  LaPorte,  Ind.,  the  best  I  could 
make  from  farm  property  was  5% 
on  $100  actually  invested." 

M.  F.  Smith  was  talking  to  a  man  in  the 
smoking  car,  who  was  on  his  way  (via 
Cotton  Belt  Route)  to  the  Arkansas  rice 
fields,  to  (as  he  said)  "investigate  things 
down  there  and  then,  maybe,  try  out  a 
small  tract."  Neither  man  knew  the 
other.  They  just  "got  to  talkin' "  as 
men  will  in  a  smoking  compartment. 
As  I  write,  it's  too  early  to  know  much 
about  this  year's  yields,  but  I  just  re- 
ceived this  first  report: 

"Oct.  l«t.  1911. 
"Dr.  A.  D.  Bunn,  Humphrey,  Ark.,  bad 
up  to  Sept.  28  threshed  40  acres  of  his 
rice  field.  9K  acres  made  1.000  bushels, 
and  30  acres  brought  2,880  bushels — all 
selling  for  92H^  per  bu.  at  the  thresher, 
bringing  him  $89.72  per  acre." 

Let  me  tell  you  more 

Write  to  me — today — then  I  can  send 
you  our  50-page  book,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  experiences  of  corn  and  wheat 
farmers,  who  went  to  this  wonderful  Ar- 
kansas rice  section  to  "experiment"  and 
stayed  there  because  they  made  many 
times  more  money  than  they  did  "back 
h  ome . ' '  Scores  of  pictu  res.  Write metoday ! 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME, 

General  Passenger  Agent 
1601  Pierce  Bldg..  St.  Louis 

Low  fares  twic*  each  month 
via  Cotton  Belt  Route  to  the 
Arkansasricefields— ask  me. 


Wood  Ashes  For  Hogs 

Thousands  of  hog-raisers  put  wood  ashei  where  their  hogs 
can  get  at  them.  But  one  can  of  Lewis'  Lye  is  of  more  value 
as  a  hog-conditioner  than  all  the  wood  ashes  you  can  heap  up. 
It  can  be  put  in  the  slop — the  hogs  won't  know  they  are 
eating  it — but  you  will  knoiv  that  they  won't  get  wormy 
or  have  cholera.  Don't  bother  any  longer  with  ashes — 
get  a  can  of 

Lewis'  Lye 

The  Siandard  for  Half  a  Century 

It's  in  the  can  with  the  Quaker  on 
it — take  no  chances  with  any  other. 
Mix  a  quarter  of  a  can  with  every 
barrel  of  slop— a  teaspoonful  to  fire 
gallons. 

Lewis'  Lye  has  been  the  standard 
since  1857 — it's  the  pure,  full-strength 
lye  that  is  sold  and  guaranteed  by  all 
grocers. 

Ask  your  grocer  or  write  to  us 
for  a  free  booklet  dealing  with 
lye  and  hogs. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT 

MFG.  CO. 
Manufacturing  Chemittt 
PHILADELPHIA 


Liqhfninq  Pilless  Scales 

New  Pa»^em.  >Solid  Channels  feel  Fraone 


Ohanaels  are  aeven  inclies  which  is  the  height  of  pi  atf  orm  from  ground 
Levers  are  octagon  in  shape  giving  greater  strength.  Bearings  are 
Toolsteel.  This  scale  will  last  a  life  time  with  ordinary  care, 
Equipped  with  compound  Beam  Free.   Furnished  abso- 
lutely complete  except  platform  planks.  Guaranteed 
accurate  and  tested   to  more   than   its  capacity. 
Write  for  our  prices  and  description  before  buying. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO..  124  Mill  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo 
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Prof.  Beery's  Grand 

Horse -Trainer's  Prospectus 

Every  horse  owner  should  ■%  ■ 
set  this  book  from  Prof.  Jesse  U  b  b  f 
Beery.  King  of  Horse  Trainers  T  ll  b k  ■ 
and  Horse  Tamers.  All  who 
love  horses  should  learn  the  secret  of  snbduingr 
and  controlling:  balky,  tricky,  scary,  vicious 
horses  without  the  use  of  whips,  curb  bits  and 
other  cruel  devices.  Every  man  who  is  looking: 
for  a  profession  that  pays  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  year 
at  home  or  traveling  should  learn  how 
hundreds  are  making:  big: 
money  as  professional 
Horse  Trainers  with  the 

aid  of  Prof.  Beery's  won-  ^H'^^^V'  t  ■» 
derful  system.  ^^M^^        I  rain 

Kmmett  White,  of  Kale  ^jl^  8  Colt  ill 
na.  Iowa,  nrites:  "I  would  Mjr  O  Umirel 
not  take  S500  for  what  .von  ^QT  ^  nwurs. 
have  taught  me.  Tou  ma.v  judge  of  my  success  when 
I  tell  yoo  that  I  have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  and 
im  automobile  solely  through  earnings  as  taught  by 
J  our  excellent  methods.  1  am  proud  of  my  profession." 

A.  L.  Dickenson.  Friendship,  N.  Y..  writes:  "I  am 
working  a  pair  of  horses  that  cleaned  oat  several  dif- 
ferent men.  I  got  them  and  gave  them  a  few  lessons 
end  have  been  offered  S400  for  the  pair.  1  bought 
them  for  SllO." 

Better  write  today  to  make  sure  of  the  grand  free 
Horse-Trainer's  Prospectus.  Tell  me  all  atxjut  your 
horse.  Address  [23] 

PitOF.  JESSE  BEERY.  Box  22-A  PLEASANT  HUI,  OHIO 


FLLIC, 
LngineJ 


KEROSENE 


We  Pay  the 
Freighu 


Gasoline,  DIstfliate — Any  Fuel  Oil. 
QUALITY  FIRST 

Smooth  running,  steady, 
powerful,  quiet.  Ten  ex- 
clusive features.  Fine  ap- 
pearance. Finisbud  seven  coata 
ecgiue  enamel. 

Greatest  value  In  the  en- 
gine world  for  the  price 

Nnraber  on912  exhibi- 
tiouGDgiaes  ready  noio. 
Get  one.  Special  pricel 
while  they  last. 

Free  Trial 

No  obligations  till  satis- 
fied. 10-year  Guarantee 

Write/or  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

112  Muflet  St.,  Detroit  MItA 


SEE 

THAT  SHUTTLE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
&  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thiag'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bags,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durabJe  repair  and  Quickly,  too  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  pares,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  sa.^s  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Keg.  price  $1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c.,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
yonr  mor^ey.    Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 

ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.     Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 


Will  Do  Evei-^thing 
"Buck-:  „ 


Bere  is  the  en^ne  to  do  your  work.  Uses 
only  a  gallon  of  gasoline  a  day.  Pumps  all 
the  waicr  the  average  farm  uses,  for  a 
cent  a  day.  A  hundred  or  more  economies 
in  "work  possible  when  you  have  a 

Stordy  Jack  2  H.  P.  Pamper 

Air-eooled  or  hopper-cooled. 
Write  for  our  four  engine  books  and  learn 
how  to  judge  an  engine.    Don't  be 
fooled  with  cheap  engines  that 
have  to  be  propped  up. 
Jacobson  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  O,  Warren,  Pa. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  SA«  INS  SUCHIHE.  9  CORDS  by  OSE  HAN  I. 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  cataloe  No  E12  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agenw. 
Fd ding  Sawing  Mach.  Co..  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  lU. 
Mi^^  For  full  information  about 

P- 

H  "Write,  Mason,  Fen-^ck  &  Lawrence 
H  628  F.  Street         \.'ashington,  D.  C. 

H,Eetsl)llshed  Fifty  Tearg.      Useful  Booklet  FKEE 

PATFNTS  How  to  GET  Every  Dollar 
*  *  *  Your  Invention  is  Worth. 
Send  8  cents  stamps  for  new  128  page  book  of  Vital 
Interest  to  Inventors. 

B.  8.  &  A.  B.  liACEY.  Dept.  49,  Washington,  D.  C. 

te  f  a    8ECT7KED  OR  EBB 

A  T   E.  nfi    I    9  BETT7BITEr>. 

Free  report  as  to  patentabilit.v.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVAXS  A:  CO..  WASHIXttTOX.  P.  C. 
A  T*  C  TVI  T"  6  Send  sketch  or  model 
A  i  Hi  IN  1  9  for  FKEE  S^EARCH. 
Books.  Advice,  Searches  and  E'Dp'p' 
Ble  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  *  »V  Xli  ■ 
Watson  E.  Coleinan.  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 


it  don't  pay  to 
a  man  to  walk 


Parcels  Post  Again 

OME  men  need  to  be  hit 
with  a  brick,  some  need 
to  be  kicked,  some  can 
take  a  hint. 

Do  you  pay  your 
hands  before  they  do 
the  work? 

Did  you  ever  get 
paid  before  you  did  the 
work  ? 

Does  Mother  Nature 
pour  out  her  store  of 
plenty  until  you  do  a  certain  amount  of 
scratching  around,  a  certain  amount  of  sow- 
ing and  reaping  and  sweating? 

Doesn't  the  man  who  labors  have  to  labor 
before  he  gets  the  cash  that  represents  the 
day's  work  ? 

A  good  horse  will  walk  three  miles  an 
hour  and  draw  a  load  of  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

Therefore,  in  eight  hours,  or  one  day,  he 
would  walk  twenty-four  miles.  The  ques- 
tion is,  will  you  make  him  do  it? 

At  present  he  walks  and  trots  the  twenty- 
four  miles  in  six  hours,  gets  in  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  his  day's  work 
is  done. 

Is  your  day  done  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ? 

If  not,  why  ?  Don't  answer.  I  know. 
Your  reason  is  the  same  as  my  own.  You 
have  to  work  more  hours  than  that  to  make 
a  living.  You  cannot  afford  to  quit  at  four 
o'clock. 

When  you  go  to  mill,  do  you  just  take  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  do  you  take  a  couple  of 

bags  ? 

When  you  go  after  salt,  do  you  just. get  a 
nickel's  worth,  or  do  you  bring  home  a 
barrel ? 

Do  you  harrow  four  feet,  or  twelve,  at  a 
time  ?    You  harrow  twelve  ; 
harrow  less. 

You  cannot  afford  to  pay 
around  all  day  and  work  four  feet  of  ground 
when  the  same  man  might  as  well  as  not  be 
working  three  times  this  amount. 

You  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  man  to  haul 
you  sixty  pounds  of  mail  when  he  might  as 
well  as  not  be  hauling  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  • 

That  would  be  just  the  same  as  hauling 
another  man  along,  and  you  know,  if  it 
wasn't  against  the  department's  ruling,  that 
lots  of  the  carriers,  especially  those  newly 
married,  would  be  hauling  their  wives  along 
every  trip.  I  don't 
blame  'em. 

It  don't  do  us  farmers 
any  good  to  roar  among 
ourselves  put  back  of 
the  barn  in  Oskosh 
about  the  P.  P. 

A  penny  spent  on  a 
postal  card,  or  a  quar- 
ter's worth  of  two-cent 
stamps  will  do  some 
good. 

How    bad    do  you 
want  parcels  post  ? 
Would  you   give   a   quarter  to   have  it 
established?    Just  one  quarter  to  have  it! 

Do  it.  Buy  a  quarter's  worth  of  stamps, 
write  a  dozen  letters,  send  one  out  every 
dav  till  they  are  all  in. 

There  are  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND of  us  in  this  MAMMOTH  FAMILY. 

Let's  every  one  of  us 
do  just  this  thing,  be- 
ginning with  the  very 
day  that  this  paper  is 
read  by  everybody. 
Are  you  on  ? 
Twelve    days    of  a 
half  million  a  day  will 
mean   six   million  let- 
ters.   Somebody  would 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 
It  W'Ould  do  the  'trick. 
^^"hat    do    you  say, 
will  you  do  it  ? 

"I  want  parcels  post," 
signed  "William  Smith, 
Farmer."  That  is  enough  to  do  the  business. 


Concerted  action  is  the  thing.  Do  it  to-day. 

A  half  million  at  one  mail,  well  scattered 
among  the  members  of  Congress,  just  as  the 
circulation  of  this  paper  is  scattered  over  a 
dozen  central  farming  states.  When  the 
letters  begin  to  pile  up  on  the  desks  of  the 
members,  the  other  fellows  will  begin  to 
wonder  what  is  up. 

The  express  companies  have  the  jobbing 
houses  scared  to  a  frazzle,  and  they  and  the 
retailers  are  fighting  the  parcels  post  tooth 
and  toenail. 

We  can't  blame  the  express  companies ;  it 
means  life  or  death  with  them.  If  they  lose 
the  short  haul  on  small  packages,  they  lose 
the  profit  end  of  the  business.  They  don't 
want  the  other  end. 

We  don't  need  their  worn-out  equipment. 
Let  the  merchant  who  caters  to  the  mail 
trade  get  his  stuff  into  the  post-office  ;  we  of 
the  country  who  supply  the  hamper  trade 
will  pack  our  baskets  and  have  them  ready 
on  the  fence  in  a  row  for  the  rural  carrier. 
They  won't  need  to  run  an  express  wagon 
out  from  town  to  get  our  stuff.  No,  not  at  all. 


'/03K05H// 

a. 


NO  USE 


ARE  YOU  ON 


Borrow  My  New  Mill 


Clean  and  Grade 
Your  Grain  FREE! 


Use  30  days,  free,  my  1912 Chat 
ham  Mill.  No  freight  to  pay.  No 
money  down.  Clean  and  grade  ^/ 
all  your  grain.  Then  take  youy  ) 
time  in  paying  me  my  low'  t5l_  _ 
price,  or  send  mill  back  at  | 

my  expense.   — 

Chatham  Mill  actually  grades  and 
cleans  75  seed  mixtures  —  Oats, 
Wheat,  Corn,  Barley,  Flax.  Clover, 

  Timothy,  etc.  Takes  Oats  from 

Wheat,  any  mixture  from  Flax, 
BucUhom  from  Clover.  Sorts  Corn  for  edge-drop 
planter.  Takes  ont  all  dirt,  dust,  chaff  and  weed-seed 
from  any  grrain.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour.  Hand  or 


CHATHAM 
Grain  Grader, 
Cleaner  and 

Separator 


Manson 
Campbell 


M 


s  power,  xneuntnt  JL  loan  tree  incinaes:  laii  \jnatnam 
ill.  Bagger,  Power  Attachment,  Corn  Grading  Attach- 
ment and  Instruction  Book. 

Send  NOW  top  My  Free  Book— 
"The  Chatham  System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops." 
Name  on  postal  sent  to  nearest  address  brings  it. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 

[16]  Detroit— Kansas  City— MinneapolSa  


Handles 
SOBa.pcr  Hnar 


T  OOXM  A 

N 

O  -rOELNAIL. 

Brass-mounted  harness  is  expensive,  and 
really  we  don't  need  it  in  the  way  of 
efficiency. 

I  don't  care  whether  our  carrier  drives  a 
white  horse  or  a  blue  mule,  just  so  he  gets 
the  mail  here  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
promptness  and  regularity. 

We  need  for  a  motto,  "Less  monkeying 
and  better  results," 

Have  you  got  a  quarter?  Will  you  spend 
it? 

Will  you  be  one  of  one  million  to  mail 
one  letter  each  day  that  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion until  we  get  parcels  post  ? 

This  thing  has  dragged  long  enough  ;  it's 
time  to  get  busy. 

We  farmers  are  only  so  strong  as  we  exert 
ourselves. 

We  can  have  parcels  post  if  we  want  it. 

This  appeal  is  to  you.    It  is  written  by 
a  farmer  who  wears 
overalls   every  day 
except  Sunday,  and 
part  of  that. 

All  the  central 
leading  farm  papers 
will  print  this. 

These  papers  are 
with  us  and  for  us. 

Are  you  for  your- 
self? 

Don't  write  back, 
write    on    to  your 
congressman.  Your 
hand. 


YOUR  HAND  BROTHER 


hand,    brother,  your 
Ernest  Merrilx  Rodebaugh. 


'Phone  Company  Injures  Trees 

"W7HERE  shade-maples  border  a  farm  and 
»»  are  at  side  of  way,  but  within  the  legal 
thirty  feet  from  center  of  road,  has  a  'phone 
company  lawful  right  to  top  limbs,  attach 
lag  screws,  etc.,  to  same?  Has  it  a  right  to 
use  said  maples  as  attached  stays  for  'phone 
poles,  etc.,  where  said  company  has  never 
been  granted  right  of  way  ?  What  rights,  if 
any,  has  landowner  in  such  a  case  ?"  So 
asks  an  Ohio  reader. 

State  laws  authorize  telephone  companies 
to  use  public  highways.  They  have  no  right 
to  injure  or  remove  trees  belonging  to  land- 
owners and  not  interfering  with  public 
travel,  but  they  may  attach  their  wires,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  injure  the  trees.  Their 
injury  to  trees  on  account  of  their  wires  give 
you  the  right  to  sue  them  for  damages. 
There  is  a  criminal  law  for  injury  to  your 
property.  E.  F.  McKee. 


The  farmer  who  habitually  retires  too  late 
at  night  is  apt  to  have  to  retire  from  the 
farm  sooner  than  he  wants. 


A  Christmas  Suggestion 

To  School  Boards 

Buckhorn,  Pennsylvania, 

October  19,  1911. 
F.ARM  A\"D  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio — 

In  our  high-school  work  here  we  are  try- 
ing to  give  our  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm 
some  things  which  will  help  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  farm  more.  I  have  decided  that  a 
close  attention  to  the  leading  farm  paper 
will  be  one  of  the  best  means  to  our  end. 

We  desire  Farm  .^nd  Fireside  until  school 
closes  in  the  spring.  I  am  myself  a  sub- 
scriber, but  our  people  prize  the  files  too 
highly  to  allow  me  to  use  the  copies  in 
school  work.  From  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  various  farm  papers  during  my  course 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  I  have 
picked  upon  Farm  and  Fireside  as  the 
leader  of  them  all,  and  I  certainly  want  all 
my  boys  and  girls  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  Yours  truly. 

C.  G.  McBride. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  23,  1911 
The  Farmer  and  the  Dollar 

For  several  decades  each  recurring  census 
has  shown  a  stationary  or  declining  popu- 
lation in  eastern  rural  counties  and  states 
where  farming  is  a  severe  occupation.  Aban- 
doned farms  have  so  long  been  discussed  as 
to  have  started  the  rather  hysterical  "back 
to  the  farm"  movement  without  the  aid  of 
any  new  census  demonstration.  Now,  when 
the  current  census  has  disclosed  a  decline 
in  the  population  of  such  a  banner  agricul- 
tural state  as  Iowa,  everyone  has  been 
obliged  to  take  notice  that  great  fundamen- 
tal changes  are  taking  place  in  all  rural 
regions.  The  growth  of  cities  shown  by  the 
census  as  regularly  as  the  rural  declines 
in  population  clearly  connects  the  two 
phenomena  and  everybody  now  understands 
that  both  constitute  one  and  the  same  prob- 
lem. But  the  development  of  cities  is  purely 
an  economic  matter,  and  its  relation  to  farm- 
ing creates  a  purely  economic  subject  of 
discussion.  And  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  solution  of  the  great  general  problems 
indicated  by  the  "farmers'  discontent,"  the 
exodus  to  the  cities  and  the  impending  fail- 
ure of  the  present  system  of  farming  as  a 
means  of  production,  must  be  sought  in 
economic  science  and  economic  wisdom. 

Why  Men  Go  to  the  Cities 

In  search  of  t':e  key  to  the  farmers*  dis- 
content, suppose  v.s  investigate  the  attrac- 
tions which  fill  the  cities  with  countrymen. 
They  are  : 

One :  Good  wages,  the  product  of  the 
economic  wage  system. 

Two  :  Simple,  easy  labor  with  short  and 
regular  hours,  the  result  of  economic  divi- 
sion of  labor. 

Third  :  Having  ready  money,  and  spend- 
ing it  at  will,  the  actual  practice  of  economic 
exchange  which  seems  to  have  an  unaccount- 
able attraction  to  most  people. 

This  is  the  strong  point  of  the  present 
economic  system  and  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  habits  of  civilized  living. 

Fourth  :  "City  conveniences"  in  housing, 
including  heat,  light  and  water  supplies,  with 
other  labor-saving  arrangements.  Food, 
clothing  and  shelter  are  the  primary  wants, 
and  comfortable  shelter  is  rapidly  assuming 
importance  among  the  economic  desires. 

Fifth  :  Life  in  the  crowd  is  the  last  of  the 
great  city  attractions.  When  the  psychology 
of  the  crowd  is  finally  established,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  very  largely  of  economic  import. 
It  is  not  merely  a  social  matter,  nor  one  of 
isolation.  But  a  really  economic  system  of 
agriculture  would  probably  supply  a  set 
of  inter-relations  which  would  take  the  place 
of  the  city  multitudes  in  satisfying  the  gre- 
garious instincts  of  mankind. 

What  Should  the  Country  Have  ? 

Although  the  country  cannot  be  made 
altogether  urban,  city  conveniences  in  the 
widened  sense  can  be  very  largely  extended. 
The  rural  problem  of  the  day  is  to  give 
farming  such  an  economic  aspect  as  will 
provide  similar  conditions  of  life  to  those 
which  are  so  attractive  to  our  population. 
To  do  this,  we  must  study  all  the  funda- 
mental city  conditions,  together  with  the 
corresponding  rural  conditions  and  doc- 
trines. 

When  we  study  diversified  farming,  we 
must  consider  it  in  the  light  of  economic 
law  and  development.  We  must  study  the 
"Hog  and  Hominy"  doctrine  in  the  same 
light.  A  study  of  the  economic  doctrine  of 
division  of  labor  affords  light  on  many 
farming  problems.  A  consideration  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  practical  exchanges 
affects  many  questions  of  practical  farming. 
And  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  wage 
system  will  yet  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
farming. 

Some  may  persist  in^ objections  that  such 
an  economic  discussion  has  no  relation  to 
practical  farming.  But  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  may  make  a  difference  in  your  crop 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  your  system  of 
rotation,  as  well  as  your  general  practical 
procedure  for  a  lifetime.  In  fact,  economic 
conditions  should  be  made  a  practical  every- 
day matter  in  the  farming  system  of  each 
individual.  - 

The  Farmer  Will  Make  Money 

By  taking  the  first  steps  of  an  economic 
farming  practice,  it  may  come  equally  easy 
to  follow  up  what  we  may  learn  as  to  the 
later  steps  until  study  and  practice  land  us 
somewhere  near  the  goal  of  an  economic 
agriculture  that  can  compete  in  attraction 
with  urban  economics  development. 

Farmers  need  not  be  skeptical  about  such 
a  future  development  in  their  occupation. 
It  is  now  taking  place  slowly,  and  when  the 
direction  is  clearly  indicated  and  the  oppos- 
ing tendencies  counteracted,  the  farmers 
may  consciously  participate  in  the  advance, 
10  their  profit  and  with  the  ultimate  result 
of  shaping  the  progress  of  events  to  the 
farmers'  liking  and  advantage. 

Now,  lest  we  forget,  let  me  remind  all 
readers  that  economics  is  the  "science  of 
business,"  the  science  of  making  a  living, 
and  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  produc- 
tion, exchange  and  consumption  of  com- 
modities. The  farmer  is  preeminently  a 
producer  of  commodities  which  he  sells  to 
buy  others  for  his  consumption ;  and  he  is, 
therefore,  an  "economic  man"  and  must 
head  economic  law  and  participate  in  eco- 
nomic development.  W.  Aldrich. 
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Started  Something? 

WHEN  anyone  takes  strong  grounds  on 
anything  pertaining  to  fishing,  hunt- 
ing or  trapping,  he  usually  finds  that 
he  has  started  something.  Mr.  David  E. 
Allyn  did  when  he  wrote  about  baits  and 
scents.  Here's  a  letter  from  a  prominent  fur 
and  trappers'  supply-house  : 

We  notice  an  article  in  your  November 
11th  number  entitled  "More  Methods  Than 
One  in  Trapping."  We  write  you  in  regard 
to  this,  because  we  think  that  some  mistakes 
have  been  made.  The  tone  of  it  discredits 
artificial  bait  or  scent  in  every  particular, 
and  we  think  that  you  should  know  the 
facts. 

Our  animal  baits  have  proved  so  success- 
ful that  they  are  now  used  in  every  section 
of  North  America  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  trapper.  If  you  will  read  pages  of  some 
of  the  letters  that  we  have  received  (which 
we  assure  you  have  been  entirely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  writers),  it  will  convince 
you  that  there  is  some  merit  in  artificial 
baits.  These  baits  are  made  from  formulas 
which  we  secured  years  ago  from  expert  and 
professional  trappers: 

If  you-  would  write  to  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity, Ltd.,  Oneida,  New  York,  and  get 
one  of  the  old  Samuel  Newhouse  trappers' 
guides,  and  another  trappers'  guide  known 
as  "The  Art  of  Trapping,"  which  can  prob- 
ably be  secured  from  most  any  book-store, 
you  will  find  that  artificial  baits  made  out  of 
certain  oils  and  other  ingredients  prove  most 
attractive  to  the  animals  they  are  made  for. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  oil  of  anise, 
oil  of  rhodium,  oil  of  lavender,  castorum, 
asafetida  and  similar  ingredients  properly 
compounded  prove  most  attractive  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  animals,  according  to  the  way 
the  formulas  are  compounded. 

We  think  that  it  is  due  your  readers  that 
the  question  of  artificial  baits  be  put  before 
them  in  an  intelligent  way,  by  someone  who 
is  not  prejudiced.  Since  we  secured  the 
formulas  and  put  our  animal  baits  on  the 
market,  a  number  of  other  reputable  houses 
have  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
getting  formulas  together.  We  believe  that 
there  are  other  houses  that  are  honestly 
trying  to  give  the  trapper  a  bait  that  will 
assist  hirn  in  his  trapping. 

We  did  not  do  it  in  the  beginning  with  the 
one  idea  of  profit.  Our  aim  was  to  give  the 
trappers  of  this  country,  who  are  now  largely 
farmers  or  farm  boys,  an  animal  bait  that 
would  assist  in  making  trapping  easy  because 
of  their  lack  of  experience  in  the  art  of 
setting  traps  to  catch  the  wily  animal?  For 
our  part  we  know  that  we  have  been  Consci- 
entious in  giving  the  trappers  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  animal  bait  ever  com- 
pounded. 

It  is  used  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment rangers  on  the  forest  reserves.  It  is 
used  by  expert  professional  trappers,  as  well 
as  beginners,  all  over  North  America,  and 
only  recently  we  have  had  inquiries  for  it 
from  foreign  countries. 

We  lay  the  facts  before  you,  believing  that 
articles  of  the  kind  published  will  do  more 
tc  keep  people  from  trappinc;  than  it  will  to 
encourage  trapping. 

Our  baits  are  sold  on  a  money-back  basis. 
We  guarantee  them  absolutely  to  increase 
the  catch  of  the  trapper,  or  money  is 
refunded.  This  certainly  shows  our  faith 
in  artificial  bait.  And  when  we  tell  you  that 
a  ten-dollar  bill  will  cover  the  amount  of 
refund  that  we  have  made  during  this  last 
season,  you  can  see  how  well  the  baits  must 
serve  the  trapper.  We  are  not  selling  our 
baits  with  the  special  purpose  of  making 
money,  but  to  help  trappers  catch  more  furs, 
as  the  more  furs  caught,  the  more  furs  we 
get  to  handle.  When  the  cost  of  marketing 
this  bait,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  ingre- 
dients and  compounding,  is  charged  against 
it,  we  can  assure  you  there  is  little  enough 
left. 

Now,  all  ye  trappers,  old  and  young, 
amateur  and  professional,  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  who  have  used  artificial 
bait,  write  in  and  tell  us  what  yott  think. 
We  want  the  verdict  of  the  woods  and 
streams,  and  of  the  people  who  follow  their 
long  lines  of  traps  and  furnish  the  world 
its  furs. 


Multiple-Purpose  Breeding 

ONCE  at  a  meeting  of  Shorthorn  breeders 
in  England  the  perennial  discussion  of 
the  possibility  or  the  impossibility  of  breed- 
ing a  real  "dual-pvirpose"  cow  was  resumed. 
The  Scotch  breeders — from  whom  mainly 
we  get  our  beef  Shorthorns — asserted,  as 
our  Shorthorn,  Angus  and  Hereford  breed- 
ers now  do,  that  it  is  impossible  to  breed 
an  animal  which  is  good  for  both  beef  and 
milk.  An  English  breeder  said,  "not  impos- 
sible, really,  you  know ;  btit  it  does  take 
more  brains  in  the  breeder!" 

The  English  Shorthorn  breeders  produce 
cows  that  will  yield  three  hundred  pounds 
of  butter-fat  a  year,  and  whose  steers  will 
grade  medium  to  good  as  beef.  Such  cows 
are  splendid  animals,  better  for  beef  than 
most  farm  beef-cows,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  for  milk  than  most  farm  dairy  cows. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  all  our  farmers 
could  have  them.  But  they  would  not  sat- 
isfy the  highest  demands  of  expert  dairymen 
or  expert  feeders.  Breeding  for  two  things 
at  once  not  only  "takes  mo»'e  brains"  in  the 


breeder  than  does  the  breeding  for  one 
quality,  but  the  highest  quality  is  out  of 
reach  in  both  lines. 

This  by  way  of  introducing  a  letter  we 
have  received  from  an  esteemed  reader, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Pickett  of  Howard  County,  Indi- 
ana.   Says  Mr.  Pickett : 

I  have  just  read  your  article  on  Page  3, 
October  25,  1911,  issue  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, under  the  title  of  "Breeding  for 
Quality." 

The  author  of  this  article  says  that  breed- 
ers of  fowls,  cattle,  or  swine  may  breed  for 
any  quality  they  desire,  but  they  cannot 
breed  for  one  without  sacrificing  others.  I 
wonder  what  he  thinks  about  some  of  the 
champion  Berkshire  boars  at  the  recent  state 
fairs  with  their  extremely  short  noses, 
standing  on  feet  like  pigs,  with  more  length 
of  body  than  the  elm-peeler  and  carrying 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds 
weight  with  quality  in  every  action. 

Did  they  breed  all  the  beef  qualities  away 
from  the  Herefords  when  they  put  the  white 
faces  on  them  ?  Then  we  even  have  a  breed 
of  polled  Herefords  with  as  rnuch  quality  as 
the  horned  fellows.  How  many  red,  white 
or  roan  bulls  do  we  see  heading  herds  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  ? 

With  all  due  regard  for  Shorthorns,  how 
many  prizes  have  been  won  at  the  Interna- 
tionals by  Shorthorns  over  the  Angus  ? 

It  is  very  strange,  but  just  as  true,  there 
are  people  in  this  good  country  who  are  nar- 
row-minded enough  to  believe  that  people 
cannot  improve  all  the  good  qualities  of  any 
family  of  animals  or  fowls. '  As  I  have 
traveled  over  five  thousand  miles  in  the  past 
eight  weeks  judging  at  the  fairs,  I  think  I 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

That's  the  other  side  of  it.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Hereford,  whenever 
a  superfine  breeding  animal  of  that  family  is 
rejected  because  of  a  wrongly-marked  face, 
is  not  the  development  of  the  breed  retarded 
by  just  the  amount  of  improvement  it  might 
have  received  from  the  beef  qualities  thrown 
away?  A  breeder  of  Hampshire  hogs  or 
Belted  Dutch  cattle  rejects  some  animal  of 
finest  quality  because  of  the  imperfection  in 


"Help!   I've  had  my  pocket  picked" 

the  white  belt,  and  isn't  quality  sacrificed  for 
color?  The  fact  that  splendid  breeds  exist 
with  color  tests  and  plumage  tests  does  not 
prove  that  they  would  have  been  no  better 
if  the  breeders'  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  one 
mark  instead  of  two  or  more.  Mr.  Pickett's 
letter  brings  up  certain  questions  of  correla- 
tion and  of  fortuitous  characteristics  which 
are  too  complex  for  these  columns,  or  this 
writer ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the 
farmer  may  well  adopt  the  policy  of  breeding 
for  quality  rather  than  color.  And  if  he 
breeds  for  more  than  one,  they  should  both 
be  useful  ones,  like  beef  and  milk  in  cattle, 
or  eggs  and  meat  in  fowls. 

Of  cotirse,  this  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  avoid  such  splendid  breeds  as  those 
mentioned  by  our  critic,  in  which  color  and 
markings  have  become  fixed  by  ages  of 
breeding  in  combination  with  fine  quality. 
But  he  can't  afford  to  help  fix  such  com- 
binations in  breeds  in  process  of  formation. 


Dry  Hop- Yeast 

A WOMAN  that  I  know  earns  money  by 
making  and  selling  dry  yeast.  She  sells 
it  at  the  stores  in  several  towns.  I  think, 
on  commission.  She  delivers  it  fresh  as 
often  as  she  thinks  necessary,  and  takes 
back  whatever  the  grocer  cannot  use.  In 
this  way  customers  always  get  a  fresh 
article  from  which  she  has  gained  an  envi- 
able reputation.  It  is  made  in  small  round 
cakes,  and  six  of  them  are  neatly  packed 
and  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  tissue 
paper.  Outside  of  that  is  a  covering  of 
ordinary    wrapping-paper    securely  pasted 


around,  and  on  the  end  of  each  package  is 
stamped  the  name  it  goes  by  and  the  name 
of  the  town  near  which  it  is  made.  It  sells 
for  five  cents  a  package. 

I  have  used  this  yeast  for  five  or  six  years 
whenever  I  have  been  out  of  my  own  -mak- 
ing, and  can  say  I  prefer  it  to  any  patent 
yeast.  It  is  the  genuine  old-fashioned  dry 
hop-yeast.  As  the  woman  is  a  stranger  to 
me,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  for  her  recipe,  and 
she  might  not  like  to  give  it.  But  I  will  give 
my  own,  which  I  have  used  for  years  and 
which  I  consider  equally  good.  Many  a 
farmer's  wife  who  makes  her  own  yeast 
has  a  good  recipe  which  she  could  use  if 
wanting  to  make  some  for  market. 

Here  is  mine :  Soak  some  good  dry 
yeast  to  the  amount  of  one  cupful.  Scald 
one  cupful  of  hops  with  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  steep  for  ten  minutes.  Put 
four  large  spoonfuls  of  flour  into  a  pan, 
scald  it  with  the  hop-water.  When  luke- 
warm, stir  in  the  yeast.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  same  of  sugar,  and  set  in 
a  warm  place  to  raise.  Stir  down  often  all 
day.  Next  morning  stir  in  corn-meal  and 
some  flour  to  make  it  stiff  enough  to  roll  ; 
cut  in  cakes  with  a  small  baking-powder 
can,  and  lay  singly  on  a  floured  board  to 
dry.  Dry  in  the  shade  where  there  is  some 
wind  to  dry  quickly.  It  should  be  made  in 
warm  weather  and  dried  quickly  to  prevent 
getting  sour,  or  it  will  be  spoiled.  With  a 
knife  turn  each  cake  occasionally  to  keep  it 
from  sticking  and  so  that  it  will  dry  more 
evenly.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Burk. 


A  ladder  for  climbing  into  the  barn  loft 
belongs  to  the  day  when  people  climbed  a 
ladder  up  into  the  garret  to  sleep.  In  other 
words,  it  belongs  to  the  past.  To-day  peo- 
ple should  have  proper  stairways  in  the  barn 
as  well  as  in  the  home. 


Increased  Farm  Production 

THE  gibe  has  been  commonly  flung  at 
agriculture  and  those  engaged  in  it  that 
they  are  out  of  date  and  behind  others  in 
the  adaptation  of  scientific  teaching  to  prac- 
tice ;  but,  like  a  great  many  armchair 
theories,  this  statement  is  based  upon  igno- 
rance. It  is  an  error  to  assume  that,  because 
a  farmer  will  not  accept  the  dogmatic  teach- 
ing of  the  scientist,  he  is  necessarily  at  fault. 
The  scientist  is  dealing  with  conditions  more 
or  less  under  control,  whereas  the  farmer 
has  to  accept  what  Nature  provides.  The 
fact  is  all  too  frequently  forgotten  that 
agriculture  is  necessarily  a  much  more  slow- 
moving  industry  than  any  other.  A  manu- 
facturer can  adapt  his  plant  as  time  goes  on 
to  what  the  market  provides,  but  the  farmer 
is  bound  down  by  the  annual  growth  of  crops, 
which  take  some  time  to  prepare,  to  be  sown, 
to  be  grown,  reaped  and  thrashed.  Obvi- 
ously, what  takes  the  farmer  five  years  to 
accomplish  might  with  the  same  capital  have 
been  turned  over  in  five  weeks  in  an  ordinary 
business.  We  are,  therefore,  face  to  face 
with  peciiliar  conditions,  and  it  would  be 
obviously  very  unfair  not  to  recognize  that 
in  dealing  with  them  the  farmer  is  greatly 
hampered.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  has, 
largely  through  force  of  circumstances, 
adopted  and  assimilated  the  teaching  of 
science  in  a  wonderful  degree. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  in  the  language 
of  the  scientist  to  show  one's  appreciation  of 
scientific  work,  and  whether  a  farmer  speaks 
of  applying  so  many  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
the  acre  or  so  many  hundredweights  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  immaterial.  Yet  there  are 
faddists  of  the  educational  type  who  would 
prefer  to  hear  a  farmer  using  the  ordinary 
laboratory  and  class-room  jargon,  talking  of 
concrete  quantities  rather  than  assimilated 
wholes. 

The  productivity  of  our  best  lands  has 
enormously  increased.  This  is  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  more  intense  cultivation,  to 
better  use  of  the  soil,  fewer  bare  fallows 
being  found  than  were  at  one  time  common, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  artificial 
manures,  and,  not  least  of  all,  to  a  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  grains,  grasses 
and  roots.  We  are  not  at  all  sure,  however, 
that  the  old-fashioned  farmer  did  not  keep 
his  land  in  as  good  heart  as  it  is  to-day,  but 
we  are  certain  of  this,  that  roguery  has  all 
but  been  abolished  from  the  seed  trade,  and 
this  has  meant  a  great  deal  for  the  farmer. 
With  bad  seed  the  best  of  farmers  are  handi- 
capped beyond  redemption,  and  to  seedsmen 
we  certainly  owe  this  tribute,  that  they  are 
doing  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any 
other  body  toward  increasing  the  production 
of  farm  crops.  W.  R.  Gilbert. 


Why  Complain? 

It  is  the  advertisements  of  soap,  ironware, 
*  underclothing,  etc.,  that  pay  expenses,  and 
enable  us  to  get  Farm  and  Fireside  several 
years  for  the  price  of  one  other  farm  paper 
not  half  so  big  or  good.  I  have  worked  in 
a  printing  office  years  enough  to  know  that 
the  ads.  pay  the  bills,  not  the  nice  articles 
we  read.  The  price  of  the  paper  doesn't 
pay  for  the  ink  used. 

I  read  all  the  ads.  every  issue,  and  notice 
when  one  is  changed  or  a  new  one  slipped 
in.  I  like  to  know  the  best  goods  in  each 
line,  and  v.'here  to  get  them. 

A  farm  paper  devoted  to  strictly  farm 
implements  and  land  and  labor  ads.  is  very 
dry,  dull  reading.  Clifford  E.  Davis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 
re  now  built  witl 

flotemg  Seat, 

all  the  jars  and 
>ads.   This  seat  < 
economy  and  convenience  of  the  motor- 
cycle the  comfort  it  formerly  lacked. 
RoDgh  and  bumpy  roads  are  as  smooth 
as  boulevards  to    r-  /  r-  „  • 
the  rider  of  the  ^ol^temj  Seat. 

The  Jree  wheel  Control,  an- 
other  exclusive  feature  of  the  new 
Harley-Davidson,  permits  the  starting  of 
the  motor  while  the  machine  is  standing 
still,  thereby  eliminating  the  hard  pedal- 
ing and  running  part,  so  objectionble  in 
the  ordinary  type  of  motorcycle.  We 
should  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
machine  and  prove  to  you  that  it  would 
save  you  its  original  cost  over  and  over 
again.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive catalog. 

Harley  -  Davidson 
Motor  Co. 


30S  A  Street, 

MILWAUKEE 

WISCONSIN' 


TRAPPERS  GET  BUSY 

BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 


Over  ten  million  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappers  of 
fur  bearing  animals  during  the  coming  winter.  Any 
man  or  boy  living  in  the  country  can  add  a  goodly 
sum  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare  mo- 
ments. We  furnish  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  a  com- 
plete Trapper's  Guide  which  tells  you  the  size  of 
trap  and  kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different  an  imals, 
how  to  remove  the  skins  and  prepare  them  for 
market.  We  also  furnish  the  best  traps  and  baits  at 
lowest  prices.  We  receive  more  furs  direct  from 
trapping  grounds  than  any  other  house  in  the  world, 
therefore  can  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Our 
price  lists,  shipping  tags,  etc.,  are  also  FREE  for  the 
asking.  If  you  are  a  trapper  or  want  to  become  one, 
write  to  us  today.   We  will  help  you. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
376  Fur  Exchange  Building      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ship 


u 


TURS 

AND  f^flLTS 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  go. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (85  yra.)  and  Largest  Dealers  in  the  Northweat. 
Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
F rOO  \  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  In  Raw  Furs. 
I  ICCi  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  ua. 


Free  to  Trap 

Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  we  will  send  you  a 
supply  of  these  tags  free.  Put 
them  on  your  furs  when  ship- 
ping and  you  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  prices. 
We  are  the  most  liberal  fur 
house  in  America. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  PRICE  LIST. 
We  Charge  no  Com- 
mission as  we  are 
Direct  Buyers. 

Lotz  Bros. 

1 04  El  m  St.  St.  LoulsJIo, 


WE  SELL 


WE  BUY 


GUNS  AND  TRAPS        ■  FURS  AND  HIDES 

AT  LOW  PRICES         I  PAY  HIGH  PRICES* 

Send  for  catalog  No.  30.  NORTHWESTERN 
HIUE  AND  FDR  COMPANX,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OURfRAPPERSIUIDEiFREE 


Not  a  CHEAP,  but  a  VALUABLE 
Book  with  pictures  of  all  animals, 
^_„_„„_    tlieir  tracks  and  signs,  game  laws 
and  valuable  information  FREE.  Don't  through 

another  season  without  it.  as  it  will  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  "BEST"  BAITS,  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Forestry 
Service,  will  increase  ^our  catch;.    We  are  the  originators 
of  sending  circulars  to  TrapDers  direct. 

WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,    Bo:u.     Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Square  Deal  Hooee.  where  yog  get  those  good  retuma 


Fr  y 


MyeTB  Famous 
Lockstitch 
See  AWL 
tbat 
Reel. 
Natural 

Harness,  shoes,  canvas,  awn-  Tension, 
iugs,  straps,  anything  heavy  or  light.  Mi.kes 
lockstitch.     Makes  repairs  neat  and  quick.  Sells 
on  flight.    $1  prepaid.    Agents  gcttiog  rich, 
C.A.Myers  Co.,  6326  Lexington  Ave., CUcago,  Ill7 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog.  Deer,  or  any 
kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on.  We  make  them 
soft,  light,  odorless,  wind,  moth  and  water 
proof,  and  make  them  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to 
buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It  will  cer- 
tainly pay  yon  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation. Tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways; 
about  our  marvelous  brush  dyeing  process 
which  is  a  tri'inendous  advantage  to  the  cus- 
tomer, especially  on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins; 
about  the  goods  we  sell,  ta.xidermy,  etc.,  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book  except 
upon  request.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  in 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
S71I  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
CROWING  SECTION— 


along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
WILBl'R  McCOT,    I  E.N.CLARK, 
A.  A  [.  Agt.for  Florida,   A.*  I.Agt.IorVirglnla 
Alabama.  Georgia,     I     and  the  Carolinas, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.     |     Wilmington,  K.  C. 


Sunny  Tennessee ! 

Tliak  section  of  Tecoessee  and  Alabama  traveled  br  the 
Kashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  is  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  and  its  climatic  C'^oditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  profitable 

Sroduction  of  grains. grasses. livestncfcand  truck  crops.  Fpr- 
le  and  attraetlre  farm  lands  nut;  be  had  at  ver;  low  prices. 

WPITP'         fit  FREE 
W  I\l  I  Mit  I>escrlptlve  Literature.  (9) 

H.  F.  SMITH,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept.     Nashville  Jenn. 


W/"  A       "T* "p  Men  to  become  independent 

»▼  .^-^1^  A  mil  farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car- 

olLna.  The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."    Leads  for  large 

Erofits  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  C.  Van 
ETJTEN,  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C 

-  An  Open  Winter. 

for  the  man  living  in  the  Southeast 

Pleasant  summers  and  mild  winters  make  the  South 
the  tdeai  home  c^rujitry.  Wonderful  opportunities 
for  investments  in  land  which  will  soon  be  worth 
double  its  present  cost.  Its  producing  quaiitie* 
are  limitless. 

Prices  now  range  from  $10  an  acre  up. 

Two  to  three  crops  from  the  same  soil  per  sea-/"  9 
son.    Fruit,  truck,  alfalfa,  com,  conoa, wheat, 
etc.,  yield  large  profits. 

Beef  and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents 

special  literature  on  each  State. 
Let  us  know  which  interests 
xou.     Write  at  oace. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS.^ 

LSI.liit.,  South.  Ry., 

Roam  32 
Washington,  D.C. 


Crops  and  Soils 


A  Battle  Royal  with  Weeds 

ONE  prominent  literary  workernot  long 
ago  expressed  the  wish  that  the  men 
of  this  world  might  discover  some  form 
of  diversion  which  would  so  interest  them 
that  they  would  turn  away  from  war  with 
one  another.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  espe- 
cially in  these  days  when  the  thought  of  the 
world  is  so  directed  in  peace  channels. 

If  this  gentleman  will  take  a  journey  to 
the  country  and  study  the  battle  the  farmer 
is  having  with  weeds,  he  will 
surely  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  those  who  are  following 
other  lines  of  business,  the  man 
with  the  hoe  certainly  is  engaged 
in  the  most  fascinating,  as  well 
as  the  most  profitable  warfare 
that  ever  engaged  the  mind  of 
any  of  the  great  generals  of 
earth. 

Just  at  the  present  time  I  am  proving  the 
trath  of  this  in  a  little  tussle  I  am  having 
with  weeds  on  a  spot  of  ground  near  the 
tenant-house  on  my  farm.  This  bit  of  ground 
is  not  more  than  five  or  six  rods  long  by 
possibly  half  that  in  width.  Last  spring  it 
was  thoroughly  plowed  and  marked  out  for 
corn,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  land  would  be  used  as  a 
garden  by  the  hand  who  worked 
on  the  place.  A  change  in  plans 
led  to  the  employment  of  a  man 
who  boards  in  the  family,  so  that 
the  tenant-house  has  not  been 
occupied.  For  a  good  many 
years  this  particular  parcel  of 
land  has  been  used  as  a  garden. 
In  the  few  months  since  that  garden  was 
plowed  there  has  grown  up  on  it  a  variety 


Mustard 


Chickweed 


More  Feed  Per  Acre 

The  cost  of  producing  meat  or  milk  would  be  much 
less  if  it  required  less  acres  to  produce  the  feed. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  feed  improve 
when  the  right  plant  foods  are  used  to  supplement  the 
manure  and  clover.  They  improve  enough  to  yield  a 
handsome  profit  on  the  expenditure. 

The  right  plant  food  includes  enough 

POTASH 

in  available  form.  Supplement  the  manure  and  phosphate 
with  50  to  100  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash,  or  200  to  400 
fxmnds  of  Kainit,  per  acre,  and  you  will  raise  big  corn  and 
fine  clover  after  the  grain  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Try  Potash  salts  alone  on  the  swamp  land  pasture  and 
note  the  clover  and  good  grasses  crowd  out  the  wild  hay. 
Write  us  for  prices  of  Potash,  one  bag  up. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORES.  Inc. 

ContineiitaI3aUdiiig,  Baltimore  Honadnock  Block,  CUcago 

Wliltnoy  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 


Quality  You  Can't  Equal 
—a  Price  You  Can't  Beat! 


Direct  From 
Factory. 
Freight 
Prepaid 


Let  us  show  you  !    Send  name  on  postal  for  book 
and  price.  Detroit-American  is  first  g^enuine  tongue- 
less  disc  ever  invented!    Features  protected  for  17^ 
years  by  patents.    All  other  "tongueless"  discs  are 
built  like  old  styles  with  tongues  cut  off.  Years 
behind  the  Detroit- American.    No  one  else  will  give 
you  30  days'  trial  with  money  in  your  pocket — no 
deposit — freig^ht paid ,  cash  or  credit  and  factory 
prices!    No  other  hatrovf  ^oud  enough  to  sell 
itself. 

Detroif-Americaii 
Tongueless  Disc 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  Com- 
plete, with  Hitcta  Free.  The  only 
all  steel  tongrueless  disc  made.  Prac- 
tically no  chance  of  breakagre  —  no 
repairs — no  delays— no   waiting:  for 
parts— no  express  bills.  Steel  wheels  have  wide  tires.   Steel  axle  Is  higrh  arched  and 
gives  good  clearance.   Trucks  are  flexible.   Wheels  pass  over  uneven  places  and  stones 
vrithout  disturbing  balance.   Double  levers— each  section  works  independently.  Adjustable 
holddowns  insure  uniEorm  depth  of  cut.  Disc  sections  do  not  strike  together. 
_End  thrust  taken  up  by  a  hard  maple  ring  bearing.   Only  harrow  with 
steel  separators  between  blades.  Hitch  free  to  suit  size  of  harrow. 

Mail  PncfiSll  IVrtl/vt  ^'^^  which  tuHy 

IVMIU  <^Va>t<U  IUVWV.   explains  the  above  and  many 

other  features.   Detroit-American  All  Steel  Harrows  are  made  in 

sixteen  sizes,  cut  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  width,  16, 18,  or  20  inch  blade  as 

ordered  and  cutaway  style  if  desired.    Book  also  shows  world's  best 

manure  spreaders,  engines  and  cultivators.   Send  your  postal  now. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 
8825  Hastings  Street  Detroit.  Michigan 


<t^Cr  00  PER  ACRE  &,  UP-EASY  PAYMENTS 

m^^^MJ^J^  Productive  soil,  mild  climate,  nne  water,  good  roads, 
I  ^  J  close    markets,  unsurpassed   school    and  social  advantages. 

Jfow,  vhiu  you  ih<nk  of  it,  write  for  the  latest  issue  of  "  THE 
SOUTHERN  IIOMESEEKER,"  other  literature  and  low  excursion  rates. 
Address  F.  H.  LaBACDE,  Agr'l  Agt.,  Norlolk  &  ITentcrn  Rjr.,  Box  lOGt  Boanofce, 


lYEARLY  RAINfv^LL 45  INCHES 


Mallows 


of  weeds  that  has  startled  me,  the  while  I 
have  been  wondering  where  in  the  world  the 
seed  came  from.  A  few  days  ago  I  set  out 
to  root  the  weeds  out  of  that  patch  by  hand. 
I  assure  you  I  have  had  a  back-breaking  job, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  On  the  outset  I 
thought  I  might  find  ten  different  weeds  on 
the  spot.  Up  to  date  the  number  is  almost 
doubled.  As  I  came  to  these  plants  I  have 
been  jotting  them  down.  Let  me  quote  from 
this  record  : 

Redroot,  pigweed,  chickweed,  dock,  yellow 
dock,  burdock,  mallows   (or,  as  the  older 
farmer  folks  call  it,  "malice"), 
smartweed.  catnip,  catch-grass, 
nettle,    ragweed,  "dooryard" 
grass,  Jacob's  ladder,  mother- 
wort, shepherd's  grass,  vervain, 
cockles,  mustard,  Canada  this- 
tle,   purslane    (or  "pussley") 
and  snapweed   (or  "touch-me- 
not"),  or,  as  the  botanists  call 
it,    jewel  weed.     Others    might    be  named. 
An    astonishing    assortment,    is    it  not? 
May  we  not  well  ask,  "Where  was  the  start 
of  all  these  plants  ?"    I  have  no  doubt  that 
the    seeds   of    many    of   them    have  been 
slumbering  in  the  earth  for  perhaps  years, 
being  brought  to   light   by  the 
r  Wi.    deep-set    plowshare    which  dis- 
1/  tV    turbed  them  last  spring.    But  we 
^ "  '^^^   must  look  farther  back  than  that 
and  inquire,  "How  did  they  come 
there  in  the  first  place  ?"  and  my 
answer  would  be   that  the  old 
Verveun     nian  who  owned  the  place  before 
we  came  on  it  probably  bought 
many  of  them  with  his  grass-seed. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  had 
our  present  facility  for  having  grass-seed 
analyzed   by   competent   authorities  as  we 
may  at  present  by  sending  samples  to  our 
state  experiment  stations.    For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  submitted  little  packages  of  my 
clover    and    timothy    seed  to 
these  experts,  and  always  with 
results  that  were  often  as  start- 
ling as  they  were  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  fine  assort- 
ment of  f(jul  seeds  disclosed  in 
what  was  purchased  for  strictly 
pure  seed.    Having  bought  this 
seed,  however,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  and  found 
pure  or  the  order  canceled,  I  have  thus  saved 
myself  the  vexation  of  sowing  my  farm  still 
more  thickly  with  foul  stuff. 

The  practice  of  many  farmers  of  buying 
the  cheapest  seed  possible  is  one  of  the  worst 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  price  for  a  good 
many  years  has  been  high,  and  the  tempta- 
tion correspondingly  great  to  buy 
inferior  seed.  Any  man  who 
thinks  must  see  that  the  policy  is 
a  most  short-sighted  one.  The 
man  who  indulges  his  pocket- 
book  at  the  expense  of  his  farm 
is  simply  laying  up  wrath  for 
Purslane  himself  against  a  day  of  trouble 
which  lies  in  the  very  near  future. 
Better  by  far  economize  in  some  other  way, 
and  sow  good,  clean  seed.  The  battle  we  are 
waging  will  be  well-nigh  won  when  we  get 
our  eyes  open  to  this  truth. 

Edgar  L.  Vincext. 
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Knot- Grass 


Fam  and  Fireside,  December  23,  191 1 
New  Potash  Supply 

I^EPORTS  that  the  scientists  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  made  valuable 
finds  of  supplies  of  potash  have  been  circu- 
lated of  late,  but  they  have  been  received 
with  more  or  less  skepticism.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  say  from  the  most  competent 
and  reliable  authority  that  these  reports  are 
correct.  Official  announcement  of  the  facts 
will  be  made  about  the  time  Congress  opens. 

As  is  well  known,  Secretary  Wilson  got 
sn  appropriation  of  $12,500  from  Congress 
tc  undertake  investigations  in  this  country 
with  a  view  to  locating  potash  supplies  that 
would  be  commercially  available.  For 
months,  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
have  been  giving  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  result  is  that  they  have  found  the  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  kelp  that  grows  freely 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  remarkable 
vegetable  growth,  a  weed  that  seems  to 
spring  up  from  the  rocks  along  the  coast, 
growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  places, 
is  believed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
experts  who  have  studied  it  to  offer  the 
solution  of  the  potash  question  in  this 
country. 

While  detailed  figures  on  the  supply  of 
potash  that  can  be  had  from  this  source  are 
not  yet  obtainable,  it  is  not  questioned  by 
the  scientists  that  all  the  potash  required  by 
this  country  can  be  got  from  kelp  without 
going  to  Germany  for  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statements  as  to 
the  supply  seem  so  extravagant  that  until 
the  positive  official  announcement  is  given  out 
they  will  hardly  be  believed.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  the  scientists  are  convinced 
that  many  million  dollars'  worth  every  year 
can  be  obtained  from  this  source,  and  that 
without  ruining  the  supply.  It  is  said  that 
kelp  is  found  growing  thickly  over  hundreds 
of  square  miles  near  the  edge  of  the  sea  and 
that  the  revelations  as  to  it  have  been  most 
surprising.  The  percentage  of  potash  found 
in  it  is  very  large.  This  growth  is  also  a 
source  of  iodine.  One  of  the  questions  that 
is  being  given  attention  in  connection  with 
kelp  is  how  best  to  cut  it  and  deal  with  it 
and  at  the  same  time  not  reduce  the  avail- 
able supply.  It  reproduces  itself  yearlj'  and 
hence  this  question,  while  deemed  important, 
is  not  considered  at  all  incapable  of  solution. 

Some  time  ago,  it  was  admitted  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  a  source  of 
potash  had  been  located  and  that  it  was 
believed  it  would  obviate  purchase  of  potash 
from  Germany,  thus  saving  expenditure  of 
$12,000,000  a  year  abroad.  But  there  was 
nothing  definite  as  to  the  source.  It  can  be 
said  definitely  that  kelp  is  the  source 
referred  to.  If  the  expectations  of  the 
scientists  are  borne  out,  this  is  likely  to 
prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  users 
of  fertilizer  all  over  the  United  States. 

Meantime,  the  Geological  Sun^ey  is 
searching  for  a  potash  supply  and  has  been 
looking  over  the  desert  areas  of  a  number 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  hoping  to 
locate  such  a  supply  in  association  with 
saline  deposits  left  by  the  drying  up  of  large 
bodies  of  salty  waters.  Johx  Sxure. 


You  can't  do  much  smiling  if  you  think 
frown  thoughts. 


Getting  Clover  Started 

I  HAVE  a  small  piece  of  ground  here  in  Ohio, 
*  about  one  fourth  of  an  acre.  It  has  always 
been  considered  poor  in  quality,  having  a 
loose,  sandy  soil.  I  wrote  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  advice  about  the  condition, 
having  tried  twice  to  get  it  down  in  clover. 
I  was  advised  to  put  it  in  rye  in  September, 
which  I  did,  then  plowed  it  under  in  the 
spring.  There  was  a  heavy  crop  all  winter 
for  my  chickens  to  feed  upon.  In  the  spring, 
for  the  lack  of  other  ground,  I  was  obliged 
to  plant  potatoes,  and  between  the  rows  of 
potatoes  later  on  I  put  sugar-corn.  The 
ground  has  rather  a  northern  exposure.  My 
yield  in  potatoes  was  fair.  They  were  above 
average  in  quality,  but,  owing  to  an  unusu- 
ally poor  season,  potatoes  were  not  up  to 
their  normal  j-ield  in  this  section.  However, 
mine  were  much  larger  than  those  of  any  of 
my  neighbors.  The  sugar-corn  was  fine.  We 
were  obliged  to  dig  potatoes  unusually  early 
on  account  of  a  white  worm  getting  at  them, 
so  in  July  my  potatoes  were  all  dug,  leaving 
a  piece  of  ground  free  from  all  weeds,  for 
the  potatoes  had  been  well  worked.  The 
soil  was  quite  loose  and  ready  for  planting 
something. 

Then  I  noticed  a  suggestion  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  to  sow  clover  after  the  potato 
crop.  I  asked  the  advice  of  several  old 
farmers.  Whereupon,  they  all  shook  their 
heads,  saying  "they  had  never  seen  it  done — 
and  that  the  usual  droughts  that  came  on  at 
that  time  would  most  surely  burn  it  out,  or 
perhaps,  later  on.  it  would  freeze  out."  But 
I  determined  to  experiment ;  I  bought  the 
seed,  had  my  old  gardener  sow  it  quite  thick 
both  ways.  Just  ten  days  after  sowing  we 
had  a  fine  rain,  and.  owing  to  the  recent 
rains,  the  clover  has  grown,  flourished  and 
made  a  beautiful  field,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  old  farmers.  There  is  no  danger  of 
its  freezing  out.  The  stems  are  stocky  and 
the  clover  is  thick.        Mrs.  L.  S.  Eaton. 


[Helpfulness 

Wonder  if  you  have  con- 
sidered how  much  has  been 
contributed  to  your  suc- 
cess and  happiness  by  that 
good,  faithful  wife.  If  so, 
this  is  not  intended  for  you, 
as  you  are  already  show- 
ing your  appreciation  by 
adding  such  conveniences 
and  comforts  to  the  home 
as  will  lighten  her  burden 
and  make  housekeeping 
more  pleasant. 

But  if  not,  just  stop  a 
minute  and  consider  what 
it  means  to  her  to  have  a 
modern  range,  fireless 
cooker,  cream-separator, 
modern  bath-room,  com- 
plete laundry  equipment, 
bread-maker,  and  numer- 
ous other  conveniences 
which  make  housekeeping 
a  delight. 

Look  through  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  for  something 
she  needs,  and  make  her  a 
present  of  it. 
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A WORD  of  warning  that  I  was  going  to  write  a 
letter  for  the  lobby  about  the  potash  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  would 
scare  every  reader  over  onto  the  last  page,  or  some 
other  page  than  this.  No  wonder;  the  potash  con- 
troversy has  not  been  at  any  time  -  a  really  exciting 
diversion  for  people  interested  in  the  lighter  forms  of 
literature.  So  I  promise  not  to  write  about  the  potash 
controversy,  and  if  you  see  a  potash-mine  or  a  German 
cartel  or  a  "Kali  Syndikat"  sneaking  its  serpentine 
way  into  this  story  you  will  know  that  if  I  were  St. 
Patrick  it  would  never  get  in.  I  don't  know  any  more 
deadly  subject  about  which  to  parade  any  real  interest 
among  readers  than  this  potash  row.  And  yet  it  is  the 
finest  illustration  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  ultimate  out- 
workings  of  some  economic  and  industrial  tendencies 
of  our  time.  Half  the  farmers  in  America,  or  more, 
have  a  direct  interest  in  this  potash  controversy  because 
the  price  of  potash  is  reflected  directly  in  their  bills 
for  fertilizer;  everybody  in  America  would  be  inter- 
ested in  potash  if  he  understood  to  what  extent  the 
German  potash  syndicate  is  the  last  word  that  has  been 
spoken  anywhere  in  the  world  about  the  communistic 
organization  of  industry  and  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  We  can  all  recollect  how  some  twenty 
years  ago  our  Populist  friends  out  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  demanded  that  the  government  buy  up  the  wheat, 
put  it  in  warehouses,  issue  certificates  against  it  that 
should  have  practically  all  the  functions  of  money, 
hold  the  wheat  till  the  world  got  hungry  enough  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  it,  and  then  sell  it  at  a  dollar  a  bushel 
instead  of  fifty  or  sixty  cents. 

Coffee  and  Potash  are  Alike 

EVERYBODY  except  Populists  knew  that  such  a  scheme 
would  not  work,  and  if  it  did  work,  it  would  be  bad. 
So  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about  how  two 
governments  have  adopted  that  same  scheme,  and  made 
it  work.  In  both  cases,  the  German  genius  for  organiza- 
tion, management  and  governmental  administration  has 
been  responsible  for  developing  the  project  and  making 
it  a  success. 

These  two  illustrations  tell  the  whole  story  of  how 
Brazil  has  gone  Populist  on  the  coffee  question,  and 
how  Germany  has  done  the  same  thing  on  the  potash 
issue.  In  each  case,  the  country,  having  discovered  that 
it  practically  monopolized  the  world  supply  of  an 
important  necessary  of  life,  has  established  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  in  that  article,  and  is  able  to  dictate 
prices  to  the  entire  consuming  world. 

First,  as  to  the  coffee  trust  in  Brazil,  there  is  one 
little  state,  Sao  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  that  could  supply  the 
entire  world  with  coffee,  even  if  it  was  blindfolded  and 
had  both  arms  tied  behind  it.  Coffee  grows  down  there 
about  as  alfalfa  grows  on  irrigated  land  in  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  real-estate  boomer.  There  isn't  any  other 
country  in  the  world  that  has  a  chance  with  Sao  Paulo, 
just' as  there  isn't  any  country  in  the  world  that  has  a 
chance  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  cotton. 
The  Germans  and  the  British  and  other  people  from 
time  to  time  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  effort  to  discover  a  new  source 
of  cotton  so  that  they  need  not  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  American  supply,  but  they  always  fail.  There 
simply  isn't  anywhere  on  earth  such  a  combination  of 
soil,  climate,  negro  labor  and  white  management  as  in 
our  southern  cotton-producing  states.  They  have  tried 
it  in  the  Sudan,  in  Egypt,  in  India,  in  Arabia  and 
various  other  places,  but  no  other  country  is  finally 
able  to  compete  with  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union 
in  producing  cotton. 

A  Big  Crop  of  Coffee 

AND  that's  the  way  with  Brazil  in  the  matter  of 
.coffee.  Several  years  ago  the  coffee  crop  got  so  big 
and  prices  consequently  so  low,  that  the  Brazilian 
growers  took  up  the  Populist  idea  of  having  the  govern- 
ment buy  it  up  and  hold  it  for  a  good  price.  First  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  tried  it,  but  the  undertaking  was  too 
big  for  the  financial  resources  of  one  state,  and  then 
the  Brazilian  federal  government  was  enlisted.  The 
government  in  turn  discovered  that  the  thing  couldn't 
be  done  unless  some  of  the  world's  financial  powers 
were  interested  in  it  and  would  furnish  the  money. 
You  have  perchance  heard  that  money  makes  the  mare 
go.  Well,  the  Brazilians  discovered  that  in  connection 
with  their  proposed  coffee  monopoly  they  must  have 
practically  unlimited  financial  backing,  and  they  finally 


Our  Coffee  and  Potash 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

enlisted  a  syndicate  of  German,  French,  Belgium, 
Dutch,  English  and  American  bankers  to  finance  the 
enterprise.  The  Brazilian  government  guaranteed  it. 
The  syndicate  on  the  one  side  agreed  to  take  all  the 
coffee  that  was  raised,  to  pay  the  growers  for  it,  and 
to  hold  it  until  the  world  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
good  round  price  for  it;  the  government  of  Brazil,  on 
the  other  side,  agreed  to  enforce  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  coffee  grown  so  that  the  syndicate  should 
not  be  swamped. 

The  scheme  has  worked  well  on  both  sides.  Rather 
too  well  in  fact,  for  the  Brazilians  have  so  limited  the 
number  of  trees  that  may  be  planted  that  in  case  of  a 
bad  crop  year  they  are  liable  not  to  produce  as  much 
coffee  as  the  world  needs.  That  is  what  is  happening 
this  year,  and  the  result  is  that  the  price  of  coffee  has 
gone  up  in  an  aeroplane  and  the  motor  is  working  so 
perfectly  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  come  down  for 
a  year  or  two.  The  Brazilian  coffee-growers  are  doing 
well,  doing  better  than  ever  before ;  the  banking  syndi- 
cate that  finances  the  deal  is  doing  splendidly,  except 
that  Attorney-Generah  Wickersham  is  on  its  trail  with 
a  rusty  old  tin  can  in  his  hand  and  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  attach  said  can  to  the  tail  of  said  syndicate. 
Mr.  Wickersham  believes  that  he  has  a  mighty  good 
chance  to  lock  up  the  American  partners  and  managers 
in  the  syndicate.  Of  course,  even  Mr.  Wickersham  is 
doubtful  about  his  ability  to  lock  up  the  government  of 
Brazil  or  to  put  Germany  in  a  federal  penitentiary.  The 
Sherman  law  will  probably  not  declare  a  foreign  war, 
but  there  is  a  very  serious  possibility  that  the  Americans 
interested  in  the  big  coffee  syndicate  will  be  prosecuted 
for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  Congress,  in  fact, 
has  taken  action  suggesting  such  a  course  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  learn  that  after  long  investigation  the 
law  authorities  are  convinced  that  they  have  a  good 
chance  to  make  a  case.  It  is  liable  to  be  filed  against 
the  American  representatives  of  the  coffee  syndicate 
early  in  the  winter. 

Uncle  Sam's  Expensive  Habits 

So  MtJCH  for  the  Brazilian  scheme  of  repealing  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  with  reference  to  coffee. 
We  used  to  believe  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was 
like  the  force  of  gravitation  or  the  tendency  of  the 
earth  to  revolve  around  the  sun,  a  very  hard  law  to 
repeal.  But  in  these  days  of  nations  backing  and  financ- 
ing trusts  we  are  discovering  that  even  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  can  at  times  be  made  to  look  pretty 
cheap  and  frowsy.  The  coffee  syndicate  and  the  potash 
trust  have  certainly  put  it  hopelessly  close  to  the  blink. 
In  the  case  of  coffee  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
trust  has  boosted  the  price  all  over  the  world,  but  we 
Americans  pay  the  biggest  part  of  the  freight  because 
we  are  the  greatest  coffee-drinkers  on  earth.  In  fact, 
just  about  one  half  of  the  coffee  grown  on  this  planet 
is  drunk  in  these  U.  S.  A.  Uncle  Sam  has  some 
expensive  habits,  but  he  has  the  price,  is  a  liberal 
spender,  and  probably  buys  more  gold  bricks  at  one 
time  or  another  in  this  international  trade  than  anybody 
else. 

Now  about  the  potash  syndicate,  which  is  as  much 
like  the  coffee  trust  as  a  pea  in  the  same  pod  except 
that  it  is  entirely  different.  Potash  does  not  grow ; 
it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  mostly  useful 
in  making  fertilizer.  The  geologists  don't  know  how 
it  happens  that  the  only  big,  first-class  potash  deposit 
in  the  world  happened  in  Germany;  they  have  quarreled 
about  it  a  long  time,  and  when  I  asked  some  of  them 
recently  they  handed  me  a  lot  of  elongated  Greek  and 
Latin  scientific  terminology  that  gave  me  a  headache 
but  absolutely  no  information.  Anyhow,  the  potash  is 
there;  all  of  it;  and  we  Americans  must  have  it.  We 
use  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  potash  that  is 
exported  from  Germany,  paying  approximately  about 
$10,000,000  a  year  for  it,  and  the  Depar.tment  of  Agri- 
culture declares  that  if  the  Germans  would  sell  it  for 
Christian  prices  we  would  use  twice  as  much  as  we  do 
now.  But  the  Germans  say  that  they  do  not  know  how 
long  the  supply  will  last  and  so  they  are  conserving 
their  natural  resources  in  potash  by  skinning  us  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  all  that  the  traffic  will  possibly 
bear.    The  German  potash  syndicate  is  an  organization 


under  government  auspices.  Some  of  the  potash- 
mines  are  owned  by  the  government,  others  by  private 
capital;  but  they  are  all  in  the  syndicate  for  purposes 
of  management  and  the  extraction  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible profits.  The  syndicate  is  organized  on  the  basis 
of  a  five-year  lease  of  life,  and  a  government  authority 
apportions  to  each  mine  its  annual  production,  fixes  the 
price,  and  superintends  the  whole  business  of  marketing 
and  operation. 

When  the  five-year  period  for  the  last  syndicate 
expired  in  1909,  some  of  the  privately  owned  mines 
hustled  out  and  made  big  contracts  with  the  American 
fertilizer  manufacturers  to  supply  them  with  potash 
for  long  periods.  These  contracts  lopped  nearly  one 
third  off  the  prices  that  had  been  charged  theretofore, 
and  would  have  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
American  users  of  fertilizers  could  they  have  been 
enforced. 

But  in  a  few  days  the  government  intervened  and 
the  old  syndicate  was  pulled  together,  and  then  plans 
were  set  on  foot  to  get  all  these  contracts  with  Ameri- 
cans nullified.  They  were  perfectly  good  contracts,  but 
the  Germans  didn't  want  them  carried  out,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  maneuvering  the  German  government 
took  the  position  that,  unless  iht  Americans  surrendered 
their  very  favorable  contracts  and  permitted  the  syndi- 
cate to  be  organized  and  to  hoist  up  the  prices  some 
more,  it,  the  German  government,  would  impose  an 
export  tax  on  potash  of  twenty  dollars  per  ton  for  the 
best  grade,  which  would  make  it  so  expensive  that  the 
Americans  could  not  possibly  insist  on  their  contracts 
being  carried  out. 

The  Final  Potash  Adjustment 

OF  COURSE,  the  Americans  who  had  made  their  deals 
in  good  faith  were  perfectly  red-headed  when  they 
realized  what  the  canny  Teutons  were  passing  across 
to  them ;  but  the  more  they  looked  mto  it,  the  more  they 
realized  that  they  couldn't  do  a  thing.  You  see,  when 
a  trust,  in  addition  to  being  a  trust,  has  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  a  natural  supply  and  in  addition  to  that 
has  a  first-class  empire  with  a  large  army  and  a  prom- 
ising navy  behind  it,  that  trust  pretty  nearly  has  the 
world  by  the  tail.  The  potash  trust  certainly  did.  Our 
government  was  finally  enlisted  in  the  matter  and 
the  thing  was  adjusted  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  M. 
H.  Davis,  commercial  advisor  of  the  State  Department. 

The  final  adjustment  is  rather  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  from  the  American  point  of  view.  The  syn- 
dicate will  hereafter  sell  potash  to  this  country  for  a 
trifle  under  $34  a  ton,  muriate  basis.  This  is  not  only 
a  small  reduction  from  the  price  which  has  been  paid 
for  some  time  past,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the 
same  price  is  to  be  maintained  for  the  next  five  years. 
It  has  been  the  established  policy  of  the  potash  syndi- 
cate to  advance  the  price  a  little  every  year,  and  the 
American  fertilizer  manufacturers  have  never  been  able 
to  put  their  business  on  a  satisfactory  and  permanent- 
priced  basis  as  they  would  have  liked  because  of 
policy  of  the  syndicate.  Last  spring  potash,  muriate 
basis,  was  put  at  $37.50  for  a  time,  and  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  unless  the  war  was  settled  it  would  very 
'  likely  go  as  high  as  $40  before  long.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Davis's  settlement  by  which  potash  at  less  than  $34  is 
guaranteed  for  the  next  five  years  looks  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  way  out  of  a  bad  situation. 

Our  Hope  of  the  Future 

WRITING  about  this  same  controversy  once  before,  I 
think  I  suggested  to  the  lobby  that  if  the  United 
States  cares  to  adopt  the  same  methsd  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Brazilians  employ  in  the  coffee  and  the  potash 
syndicate  and  to  monopolize  and  corner  those  articles 
which  we  absolutely  control,  such  as  the  world's  supply 
of  cotton  and  copper  and  a  large  part  of  its  grain  and 
meat,  we  could  make  this  petty  little  German  holdup 
in  the  matttr  of  potash  look  as  cheap  as  a  Hottentot 
at  a  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue  wedding.  But,  of  course, 
we  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  so  blamed  smart 
that  we  just  naturally  know  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  can't  be  repealed;  these  Brazilians  and  Ger- 
mans are  just  enough  smarter  to  go  ahead  and  repeal 
it,  anyway. 

It  isn't  impossible  that  in  the  near  future  our  potash 
problem  will  be  solved  for  us  by  the  scientists  of  our 
own  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  have  been 
for  several  years  hunting  for  a  supply  of  mineral 
potash  somewhere  in  this  country,  and  they  may  find  it. 
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Across  the  Dividing-Line 


ORNIN',  Abner.  Heard  the  news 
about  Deacon  Pike,  your  neighbor?" 

"No.  What's  he  been  up  to. 
now  ?  Somethin'  mean,  I  reckon. 
'Twouldn't  be  the  Deacon  if  it 
wasn't." 

"Come,  come,  Abner;  don't  be  too 
hard  on  the  Deacon.    He  needs  all 
the  sympathy  he  can  get  just  now." 
''Why,   what's   happened   to   him  ?     Lose   a  nickel 
through  a  crack  in  the  walk,  or  did  he  have  to  throw 
in  a  halter  on  his  last  horse-trade?" 

"No,  no,  Abner,  it's  no  joking  matter.    The  Deacon 
is  laid  up  sick." 
"Sick?" 

"Yes ;  flat  on  his  back  with  typhoid  fever." 

Abner  Tubbs  dropped  the  whiffletree  that  he  held  in 
his  hand.    "Typhoid  fever?    Are  you  sure,  Hiram?" 

"Doctor  Leonard  says  so,  and  I  reckon  he  ought  to 
know.  Says  it'll  be  weeks  before  the  Deacon  is  out 
again,  even  if  he  pulls  through  at  all." 

"Bad  as  that,  eh?" 

"Yes ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  his  hired  man, 
Jim  Parkins,  has  cleared  out,  and  left  him  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  spring  work.  Nobody  around  to  do 
anything  now  except  that  deaf-and-dumb  boy  the 
Deacon  took  from  the  asylum ;  and  all  he's  good  for  is 
to  "tend  to  the  chores  around  the  barn  and  do  the 
milkin'.    Pretty  tough  on  the  Deacon.  I  call  it." 

Abner  ahemmed.  Then  he  stooped  down  and  picked 
up  the  whiffletree  he  had  dropped,  turning  it  over  and 
examining  it  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it 
before  in  his  life.  Finally  he  looked  up.  "Tough  on 
the  Deacon,  eh?  Goin'  to  get  some  more  rain,  ain't  we?" 

"Shouldn't  wonder  the  way  them  clouds  look  over  in 
the  east.  Reckon  I'd  better  be  joggin'  along  to  mill 
before  I  get  caught  in  a  shower."  He  gathered  up  the 
reins.   "Get  up.  Jake  !    G'lang  there  !    So-long,  Abner  !" 

"So-long,  Hi.    Guess  I'll  get  at  my  plowin'  now.'' 

But  he  didn't — not  with  his  usual  promptness,  at 
least. 

For  fully  fifteen  minutes  after  his  neighbor,  Hiram 
Tanner,  had  driven  on  out  of  sight  on  his  way  to  the 
grist-mill,  Abner  Tubbs  stood,  thinking  of  the  news 
he  had  just  heard. 

His  long-time  enemy.  Deacon  Pike,  down  sick — and 
with  a  serious  illness  like  typhoid  fever  at  that?  It 
seemed  altogether  out  of  character  for  the  Deacon  to 
be  anything  but  boisterously  well.  They  had  been 
neighbors  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  never  before 
had  he  known  Deacon  Pike  to  be  laid  up  a  da}'  from 
illness. 

The  Deacon  was  an  energetic,  tireless  worker,  and 
had  always  prided  himself  on  being  a  week  or  ten  days 
ahead  of  everyone  else  in  the  neighborhood  with  his 
farm  work.  The  thrifty  and  forehanded  way  in  which 
he  carried  on  his  farm  work  was  a  standing  challenge 
and  incentive  to  all  his  neighbors. 

Sometimes.  Tubbs  reflected,  the  Deacon  was  almost 
too  thrifty  in  his  way  of  doing  business.  He  had  not  yet 
forgotten  a  certain  horse-trade  they  had  made  a  dozen 
years  before,  in  which  the  Deacon  had  got  considerabl}' 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  unpleasantness  between 
them.  A  few  weeks  later  came  the  line-fence  flare-up, 
occasioned  by  Deacon  Pike's  relaying  an  old  wall  and 
shoving  it  over  a  foot  or  more  on  Tubbs's  land — that  is, 
according  to  Tubbs's  claim,  although  the  Deacon  refused 
to  admit  it,  and  said  the  wall  had  been  heaved  out  of 
place  b}-  the  frost  and  shoved  over  on  him,  and  he  was 
merely  putting  it  back  where  it  belonged. 

Neither  of  the  disputants  would  give  in.  and  from 
that  time  on  they  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms, 
although  living  and  working  in  sight  of  each  other  on 
adjoining  farms.    Each  thought  the  other  in  the  wrong. 


By  Will  S.  Gidley 

Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Chase 


And  now.  Deacon  Pike — Dave,  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  call  him  once — was  at  last  stricken  down  by  the  onlj' 
enemy  to  whom  he  had  ever  given  in — fell  disease,  in 
the  shape  of  a  wasting  fever.  Right  in  the  midst  of  his 
spring  work,  too !  It  was  really  too  bad  and — but  then, 
what  aft'air  was  it  of  his?  He  and  Deacon  Pike  were 
strangers.  They  had  not  spoken  in  years.  If  that 
wobbly  line-fence,  twelve  inches  out  of  plumb,  that 
divided  them  had  been  as  high  and  broad  as  the  Great 
WaXl  of  China,  it  could  not  have  cut  them  oft"  from  each 
other  more  completely. 

"If  he's  got  typhoid  fever,  that's  his  own  lookout," 
he  grumbled  to  himself  as  he  finally  got  his  team 
ha'rnessed  to  the  plow  and  started  for  the  field. 

The  sod  lot  that  Tubbs  was  breaking  up  was  over 
next  to  the  Pike  place,  and  as  he  followed  the  plow 
back  and  forth  across  the  field  he  missed  something, 
he  scarcely  knew  what. 

But  at  last  it  came  to  him :  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
Deacon  and  the  cheery  boom  of  his  big  voice  as  he  kept 
things  moving  on  his  side  of  the  division-line. 

His  conscience  didn't  trouble  him.  Oh.  no;  it  wasn't 
that.  He  had  simply  stood  up  and  defended  his  own 
rights  when  he  and  Deacon  Pike  had  met  on  the  firing- 
line.  He  had  nothing  to  take  back  or  be  sorrj-  for — 
that  is.  nothing  special — in  fact,  nothing  at  all.  as 
he  hastily  assured  himself. 

But  then,  he  wished  the  Deacon  hadn't  been  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  be  taken  down  sick  at  this  time.  \\'hat 
business  had  he  to  suddenly  give  up  his  bustling,  loud- 
voiced  activities,  and  take  to  his  bed  with  typhoid  fever? 

It  was  just  time  for  planting  corn.  The  Deacon  had 
the  ground  all  prepared,  but  there  was  nobody  to  go  on 
with  the  work.  When  his  long  siege  of  sickness  was 
ended,  it  would  be  too  late  for  planting. 

Well,  for  once.  Deacon  Pike  wouldn't  be  able  to  make 
his  usual  boast  that  his  corn  crcp  was  ahead  of  all  his 
neighbors'.  That  would  be  some  consolation,  and  5'et 
Abner  Tubbs  did  not  seem  to  get  much  comfort  out  of 
the  thought. 

"AA'hat  makes  you  so  uneasy.  Abner?  Anything  wor- 
ryin'  you?"  inquired  Mrs.  Tubbs  that  evening,  after  the 
supper  dishes  had  been  cleared  oflf  and  the}'  were  seated 
around  the  table,  she  with  her  sewing  and  he  with  his 
newspaper. 

"Worryin'?"  snapped  he.  "\\'hat  have  I  got  to  worry 
about?  I  hain't  flat  on  my  back  with  typhoid  fever, 
same  as  Deacon  Pike,  be  I?" 

Mrs.  Tubbs  dropped  the  garment  upon  which  she  was 
working. 

"Why.  Abner.  isn't  it  dreadful?  Where  did  3-0U  hear 
such  news  as  that?" 

"Hi  Tanner  told  me  about  it  when  he  was  drivin'  by 
on  his  way  to  mill.  The  Deacon  is  mighty  sick, 
accordin'  to  Hi.  Doctor  says  he  won't  be  out  in  weeks, 
so  Hi  tells  me — and  there's  that  ten-acre  corn-patch  of 
his  all  furrowed  and  ready  to  plant,  and  no  one  to  go 
ahead  with  it." 

"AMiere's  the  hired  man?" 

"Got  scart  and  skipped  out,  Hi  said.  The  Deacon's 
spring  work  will  be  in  a  nice  mess  by  the  time  he  gets 
on  his  feet  again.  But.  of  course,  it  ain't  none  of  my 
affairs.  Twelve  3'ears  ago  he  ordered  me  to  keep  on  my 
own  side  of  the  dividin'-line.  and — " 

"And.  of  course,  the  Deacon  wouldn't  like  it."  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Tubbs.  "if  you  came  over  now  and — and 
offered  to  do  anything  to  help  along." 

"Perhaps  he  wouldn't,"  growled  Abner,  as  he  rose 
and  took  his  hat  down  from  its  peg  alongside  of  the 
chimney.  "But  he's  sick  abed,  ain't  he?  \\'hat  has  he 
got  to  say  about  it.  and  how  is  he  goin'  to  help  himself 
if  I  feel  like  goin'  over  there  and  doin'  what  I  can  to 
keep  things  movin'  along  till  he  is  able  to  get  out  and 
tend  to  the  work  himself?  Who  is  goin'  to  stop  me,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?     He  won't  know  anvthins:  about  it." 


"Of  all  the  ideas !  I  really  believe  Abner  means  what 
he  says  about  going  over  there,"  mused  Mrs.  Tubbs  as 
she  watched  her  husband  go  out  of  the  door  and  swiftly 
stride  away  in  the  direction  of  Deacon  Pike's. 

It  was  after  dark  when  he  reached  there.  Mrs.  Pike 
came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  his  knock. 

"Why,  it's  Abner  Tubbs !"  she  gasped. 

"Yes.    How  is  the  Deacon?" 

"Poorly.  He's  had  a  hard  day  of  it.  I've  sent  for  rny 
sister  to  come  and  help  with  him.  Doctor  says  he  will 
need  the  best  of  nursing  and  care." 

"He  is  worrvin'  about  his  spring  plantin',  I  s'pose, 
isn't  he?" 

"He  was  on  the  start,  but  he  is  too  sick  now  to  care 
about  what  is  going  on.  Jim,  our  hired  man,  left 
yesterday,  so  the  planting  will  have  to  go  undone." 

"No.  it  won't.  I've  got  a  patent  corn-planter,  and  I'll 
come  over  with  my  man  to-morrow,  and  we'll  put  in 
the  seed  on  yonr  ten-acre  lot  in  a  jiffy.  Just  as  soon  do 
it  as  not.  The  Deacon  always  got  his  corn  crop  in 
ahead  of  mine,  and  I'm  goin'  to  see  it  is  done  this 
time." 

"After  the  way  he  used  you  in  the — the  horse-trade?" 
stammered  Mrs.  Pike.  "And  about  the  line  wall — -and 
everything  he's  said  and  done?" 

"Tut.  tut!  what  difference  does  it  make  about  what 
he  may  have  said  or  done  in  the  past?  He  has  used 
me  dirt  mean,  and  I  have  done  the  same  by  him. 

"This  is  only  a  truce  at  present,  and  what  I  do  now 
don't  count  either  way.  Fact  is,  I  don't  want  the 
Deacon  to  know  I've  done  anything.  You  needn't  tell 
him  I've  been  on  the  place.  He  might  think  my  con- 
science is  troublin'  me.  or  maybe  I'm  only  doing  it  to 
aggravate  him.  or  somethin'  of  that  sort." 

"Oh.  no.  he  wouldn't  think  anything  like  that.  I'm 
sure."  protested  Mrs.  Pike. 

"You  can't  tell.  It's  best  not  to  take  any  chances. 
When  he  sets  up  again  and  begins  askin'  about  who's 
done  the  plantin'  and  kept  the  work  up,  better  blame 
it  in  a  general  sort  of  way  on  the  neighbors.  Some  of 
the  rest  will  turn  in,  I  guess,  and  give  you  a  lift  when  it 
is  needed.    But  the  corn-patch  is  my  job. 

"No  thanks  at  all,  Mrs.  Pike.  It  is  all  right.  Reckon 
a  feller  can  give  another  a  boost  at  a  time  like  this  if 
he  wants  to — even  if  they  aren't  twin  brothers— pretty 
state  of  aft'airs  if  he  can't. 

"Have  to  be  gettin'  back  home  now.  So-long,  Mrs. 
Pike.  I'll  tackle  that  corn-plantin'  contract  the  'first 
thing  in  the  morning." 

"Good-night.  Mr.  Tubbs.    You  are  very  kind." 

"No.  I'm  not!  I'm  jest  human — that's  all."  And 
abruptly  turning  away,  Abner  Tubbs  set  his  face  home- 
ward. As  he  walked  rapidly  along  through  the  star-lit 
night,  an  unusual  lightheartedness  came  over  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing  of  the  Pike  residence 
he  broke  into  a  boyish  whistle  and  kept  it  up  all  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  his  own  gate. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  pull,  but  Deacon  Pike  was  finally 
pronounced  out  of  danger.  A  naturally  rugged  consti- 
tution and  a  determination  to  get  well,  aided  by  medical 
science  and  faithful  nursing,  had  won  the  battle. 

Gradually  his  appetite  and  strength  returned,  and 
each  day  he  was  allowed  to  sit  up  a  little  longer. 

Finally,  one  pleasant  day,  when  the  daisies  were  in 
bloom  and  the  fragrant  breath  of  summer  in  the  air,  the 
convalescent's  easy-chair  was  moved  over  to  the  open 
window  to  allow  him  to  look  out  upon  the  fields  to 
which  his  feet  had  been  for  weeks  a  stranger. 

As  his  eager  eyes  took  in  each  familiar  feature  of 
the  landscape,  the  smile  on  his  face  suddenly  gave  way 
to  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"Who  planted  that  corn?"  he  demanded,  straightening 
up  and  pointing  to  where  the  regular  rows  of  growing 
maize  could  be  seen  stirring  in  froxcLUDED  ox  page*  28] 
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d  Christmas  Poems  and  Carols  k 


Under  the  Holly-Bough 

By  Charles  Mackay 

Ye  who  have  scorned  each  other, 
Or  injured  friend  or  brother, 

In  this  fast-fading  year ; 
Ye  who,  by  word  or  deed, 
Have  made  a  kind  heart  bleed. 

Come  gather  here. 

Let  sinned  against  and  sinning 
Forget  their  strife's  beginning. 

And  join  in  friendship  now  ; 
Be  links  no  longer  broken, 
Be  sweet  forgiveness  spoken 

Under  the  holly-bough. 

Ye  who  have  loved  each  other. 
Sister  and  friend  and  brother. 

In  this  fast-fading  year ; 
Mother  and  sire  and  child. 
Young  man  and  maiden  mild. 

Come  gather  here  : 

And  let  your  hearts  grow  fonder. 
As  memory  shall  ponder 

Each  past  unbroken  vow. 
Old  loves  and  younger  wooing 
Are  sweet  in  the  renewing. 

Under  the  holly-bough. 

Ye  who  have  nourished  sadness. 
Estranged  from  hope  and  gladness. 

In  this  fast-fading  year; 
Ye,  with  o'erburdened  mind. 
Made  aliens  from  your  kind. 

Come  gather  here. 

Let  not  the  useless  sorrow 
Pursue  you  night  and  morrow. 

If  e'er  you  hoped,  hope  now — 
Take  heart ;  uncloud  your  faces. 
And  join  in  our  embraces. 

Under  the  holly-bough. 

A  Christmas  Song 

By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part. 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize, 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can; 
But  if  you  fail  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays). 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days. 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then. 
Glory  to  heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth  : 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside. 
And  wish  you  health  and  love  and  mirth. 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide, 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 

The  Two  Spruce-Trees 

upon  a  mountain,  side  by  side. 
Two  friendly  spruces  stood, 

And  one  was  tall  and  filled  with  pride — - 
The  monarch  of  the  wood. 

The  other  was  a  lowly  tree. 
Not  more  than  six  feet  high. 

And  other  spruces  laughed  to  see 
It  struggle  toward  the  sky. 

The  monarch  from  his  dizzy  height 
Would  shout,  "Why  don't  you  grow?" 

Alas,  a  tempest  came  one  night 
And  laid  the  monarch  low. 

While  by  and  by  a  woodsman  came. 

Who  whistles  merrily. 
And  gave  the  little  spruce  a  name. 

And  called  it  "Christmas  Tree," 

And  bore  it  to  a  house  of  light. 

Where,  gaudily  arrayed, 
The  spruce  became  a  royal  sight 

By  children's  eyes  surveyed. 

And  Christmas  joy  it  brought  to  all. 

And  as  the  hours  went  by, 
'Twas  glad  for  having  grown  so  small. 

And  was  content  to  die. 

Christmas  Minstrelsy 

By  William  Wordsworth 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas 
tune 

To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves. 
While  smitted  by  a  lofty  moon 

The    encircling   laurels,    thick  with 
leaves. 

Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sllfeen 
That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  every  breeze 
Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings  ; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze 
Nor  check  the  music  of  the  strings, 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous 
hand. 

And  who  but  listened? — till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  inmate's  claim ; 

The  greeting  given,  the  music  played 
In  honor  of  each  household  name. 

Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call, 

And  a  Merry  Christmas  wished  to  all. 


Jest  'Fore  Christmas 

By  Eugene  Field 

Father  calls  me  William;  sister  calls 
me  Will; 

Mother  calls  me  Willie,  but  the  fellers 

call  me  Bill. 
Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl — ruther  be 

a  boy. 

Without  them  sashes,  curls  an'  things 

that's  worn  by  Fauntleroy ! 
Love  to  chawnk  green  apples  an'  go 

swimmin'  in  the  lake — 
Hate  to  take  the  castor-ile  they  give 

for  belly-ache ! 
'Most   all    the   time,    the   whole  year 

'round,  they  ain't  no  flies  on  me. 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as 

I  kin  be  ! 

Got  a  yeller  dog  named   Sport,  sick 

him  on  the  cat  ; 
First  thing  she  knows  she  doesn't  know 

where  she's  at ! 
Got  a  clipper  sled,  an'  when  us  kids  go 

out  to  slide, 
'Long  comes  the  grocery  cart,  an'  we 

all  hook  a  ride! 
But  sometimes  when  the  grocery  man 

is  worried  an'  cross. 
He  reaches  at  us  with  his  whip  an' 

larrups  up  his  hoss  ; 
An'  then  I  laff  an'  holler:    "Oh,  ye 

never  teched  me!" 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as 

I  kin  be  ! 

Granmar  says  she  hopes  that  when  I 

git  to  be  a  man, 
I'll  be  a  missionarer  like  her  eldest 

brother  Dan, 
As  was  et  up  by  cannibals  that  lives  on 

Ceylon's  Isle, 
Where  every  prospeck  pleases  an'  only 

man  is  vile  : 
But  Granmar  she  has  never  been  to 

see  a  Wild-West  show. 
Nor  read  the  life  of  Daniel  Boone,  or 

else,  I  guess,  she'd  know 
That  Buff'lo  Bill  and  cowboys  is  good 

enough  for  me ! 
But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as 

I  kin  be ! 

An'  then  old  Sport  he  hangs  around  as 

solemn  like  an'  still. 
His  eyes,  them  seem  a-sayin' :  "What's 

the  matter,  Little  Bill?" 
The  old  cat  sneaks  down  off  her  perch 

an'  wonders  what's  become 
Of  them  two  enemies  of  hern  that  use 

to  make  things  hum  ! 
But  I'm  so  polite  and  ten'  so  earnestly 

to  biz. 

That  Mother  says  to  Father:  "How 

improved  our  Willie  is  !" 
But  Father,  havin'  been  a  boy  himself, 

suspicions  me 
When  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good 

as  I  kin  be !" 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  and  lots  of 

candy,  cakes  and  toys, 
Was  made,  they  say,  for  proper  kids, 

and  not  for  naughty  boys  ; 
So  wash  yer  face  and  brush  your  hair 

an'  mind  your  p's  and  q's. 
An'  don't  bust  out  your  pantaloons  an' 

don't  wear  out  yer  shoes  ; 
Say  "yessum"  to  the  ladies  and  "yes- 

sur"  to  the  men. 
An'  when  there's  company,  don't  pass 

your  plate  for  pie  again ; 
But  thinkin'  of  the  things  yer'd  like  to 

see  upon  that  tree, 
Jest  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  yer 

kin  be  ! 

Christmas  Eve 
A  Carol  of  Carols 

By  Stephen  Chalmers 

The  hoar  of  Time  where  the  frost's 
gray  rime 
In  fantastic  glamour  lies  ; 
A  sheen  of  light  on  the  gleaming  white 

That  mirrors  the  spangled  skies  ; 
A  great  cold  star  in  the  heavens  afar 

And  a  moon-trail  on  the  hills ; 
The  earth  instilled  with  an  awe  ful- 
filled 

And  the  night  with  music  thrilled. 

The  carolers  sing  as  the  church  bells 
ring. 

While  up  in  the  organ  loft 
The  sage  owls  croon  as  the  calm,  sweet 
tune 

Comes,  swelling,  but  ever  soft. 
The  message  flies  through  the  chang- 
ing skies. 
By  changing  time  and  tongue. 
But  ever  the  same  as  the  tale  that 
came 

The  shepherd  men  among. 

Where   the   mistletoe   and  the  laurel 

boi.,  h 

And  the  holly  and  bay  are  twined. 
Where  the  hearth-fire  gleams  as  in  an- 
cient dreams, 
One  age  is  but  in  mind. 
As  in  modem  dreams  the  hearth-fire 
gleams. 
So,  under  the  casement  still. 
The  carolers  sing  as  the  tower  tongues 
swing 

Man's  Peace  and  God's  Good-will. 
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Reduced  Price  on  Great  Publications 

For  Ten  Days  Only 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  offer  our  readers, 
for  ten  days  only,  a  special  reduced  price  on  any 
of  the  three  clubs  listed  below.  Accept  one  of  these 
offers  right  away,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  lead- 
ing magazine  with  Farm  and  Fireside  practically 
without  cost. 

CLUB  No.  1  \  Both  for 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year,  Regular  Pnce    50c(  Only 


The  Housewife,  1  year.  Regular  Pnce 


50c 


60c 


The  Housewife  is  pre-eminently  a  magazine  for  the  woman  who  has  the 
care  and  development  of  her  home  at  heart.  The  Housewife  has  more 
interesting  and  entertaining  stories  than  any  other  magazine  of  its  kind.  The 
stories  are  helpful,  wholesome  and  clean  and  are  replete  with  suggestions  for 
home  decoration,  entertainment  and  amusement.  For  only  60c  we  will  send 
both  papers  for  a  whole  year — 12  numbers  of  the  Housewife  and  26  numbers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside, — 38  magazines  in  all.    This  offer  will  expire  in  ten 


Three  for 
Only 


days. 

CLUB  No.  2 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year.  Regular  Pnce  50cf 
The  Housewife,  1  year,  ReguiarPnce  -  50c( 
Woman's  World,  2  years.  Regular  Pnce      50c  j 

Accept  the  above  offer,  and  you  will  also  get  the  Woman's  World,  the  leading 
medium-priced  woman's  publication,  for  two  whole  years,  and  your  subscription 
will  also  be  extended  one  year  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  This  is  big  value  at 
a  low  price.    This  offer  will  expire  in  ten  days. 

CLUB  No.  3  \ 

Farm  and  Fireside.  1  year,  Regular  Price  50c/ 

The  Housewife,  1  year.  Regular  Pnce  -  50c> 
Woman's  World,  2  years.  Regular  Price  -  50c  \ 
Poultry  Success,  1  year,  Regular  Pnce     -  50c/ 

Poultry  Success  is  the  leading  Poultry  Journal  of  America.  A  single  issue 
of  this  splendid  Poultry  Journal  has  contained  more  than  200  pages  and  is  better 
than  many  Poultry  books  which  retail  at  f  1.00.  Just  think,  you  will  get  12  such 
copies  in  the  course  of  your  subscription.  This  offer  will  expire  in  ten  days. 

Order  Before  January  1st 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


All  for 
Only 

$1.00 


Who  Wants  a  Talking  Doll? 


^/I/^E  want  every  little  girl  in 
Farm  and  Fireside's  ex- 
tensive family  to  have  one  of 
these  beautiful  talking  dolls.  Just 
think,  this  doll  says  "Papa"  and 
"Mama,"  and  cries  just  like  a 
real  baby.  She  opens  and  closes 
her  eyes  and  goes  to  sleep,  and 
w^ith  her  pretty  face  and  beautiful 
hair  is  just  the  doll  that  every 
girl  will  want.  Her  hmbs  are 
jointed,  and  her  dress  and  hat  are 
tastefully   and   prettily  trimmed. 

This  doll  is  manufactured 
abroad,  in  the  country  where  all 
of  the  best  dolls  are  made,  and  we 
have  gone  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  in  order  to  secure 
this  doll  for  our  little  ones.  But 
we  count  this  as  nothing  against 
the  pleasure  that  we  know  this 
doll  will  give  to  the  children,  and 
we  want  every  little  girl  in  our 
large  family  to  have  one. 


This  Wonderful  Doll 

Write  us  to-day,  saying  that  you  want  to  obtain  Farm  and 
Fireside's  Beautiful  Talking  and  Sleeping  Doll.    We  will  then 
give  you  full  particulars  how  the  Doll  can  be  obtained  with- 
out one  cent  of  expense  to  you. 

WRITH   AT    ONCE  TO 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRIINGPJEUD,  OHIO 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  December  23,  1911 


The  Road  to  Happiness 

A  Story  of  the  Common  Lot 

By  Adelaide  Stedman 

Author  of  "Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle,"  "Intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,"  Etc. 


Part  111— Chapter  VI. 
URING  the  three  days  since  the  broken 
engagement,  while  Frances  was  under- 
going the  accumulative  disasters  which 
had  so  suddenly  descended  upon  her, 
Norman  was  no  less  miserable. 

(uii'-iii  /  The  afternoen  of  the  quarrel,  blindly, 

I 1  junhearing.    almost    unseeing,    force  of 

J'^,T'J^ y  habit  led  him  along  the  familiar  road  to 
his  office;  force  of  habit  made  him  hang 
hat  and  coat  on  the  accustomed  hook, 
then  settle  down  at  his  desk,  but  there  its  power  ceased. 
His  mind  seemed  stunned.  The  awful  unexpectedness 
of  the  blow  dazed  him. 

At  half-past  six  Mr.  West,  the  head  clerk,  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door  to  ask  if  he  should  come  back  to 
lock  up.  but  Norman  merely  made  a  negative  motion, 
much  as  he  would  subconsciously  have  waved  away  an 
annoying  fly,  and  Mr.  West  withdrew. 

This  head  clerk  was  a  thin  little  man,  though  well 
built  and  with  regular  features,  but  in  his  grave 
moments  no  one  ever  noticed  anything  about  him  except 
his  all-pervading  air  of  meekness.  The  way  his  thin 
silky  mustache  drooped  was  meek;  his  hair,  parted  in 
the  middle  and  laying  perfectly  flat  on  his  head,  was 
meek ;  the  clear  pale  blue  of  his  eyes,  never  lit  by  gleam 
or  spark,  was  meek;  his  straight  little  nose  was  meek; 
his  quiet  footfalls  and  noiseless  manners  were  super- 
latively meek. 

He  invariably  irritated  people  until  he  smiled,  which 
fortunately  was  very  often.  Then  there  always  came 
over  his  face  a  sort  of  glow  and  brightness  from  within 
which  was  surprisingly  attractive.  Everyone  who  came 
to  Norman's  office  knew  about  "little  West's  smile"  and 
loved  to  call  it  into  play. 

He  was  at  his  meekest  when  he  spoke  to  Norman  that 
evening,  and  his  self-distrust  prevented  speech.  How- 
ever, he  saw  his  employer's  face,  grim,  square-jawed, 
white.  Twice  before  he  had  seen  it  so,  once  when 
Mr.  Norris  had  failed  to  win  an  important  suit,  and 
again  when  the  telegram  had  come  announcing  his 
father's  death ;  and  it  frightened  him. 

In  his  mind,  Mr.  Norris  was  the  greatest  of  men  and 
unsuspected ;  he  brooded  over  him  and  watched  his 
moods  with  the  unchanging  affection  of  which  such  a 
man  is  capable.  Therefore,  Norman's  look  spoiled  his 
dinner  and  made  him  so  uncomfortable  afterward  that 
at  eleven  o'clock  he  went  back  to  the  office.  From  the 
street  below  he  could  see  the  lights  still  burning  in  the 
familiar  windows,  so  he  plodded  up  the  seven  flights 
of  stairs,  all  elevators  having  long  since  stopped. 

Once  in  the  office,  however,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
proceed.  To  boldly  walk  in  and  state  his  anxiety  to 
Mr.  Norris  was  to  him  an  impossibility.  He  rattled  his 
Ikeys  jinglingly,  hoping  to  attract  attention,  but  without 
results.  He  began  to  be  alarmed,  but  dared  not  knock 
at  the  communicating  door  between  him  and  his  idol. 
So  for  several  minutes  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob,  then  an  inspiration  seemed  to  strike  him.  With 
a  sweep  of  his  arm,  he  knocked  a  ponderous  law  book 
which  was  lying  on  his  desk  onto  the"  floor.  It  fell  with 
a  heavj',  resounding  crash. 

The  ruse  succeeded.  Abruptly  the  noise  of  someone 
rising  was  heard,  then  Norman  threw  open  the  door. 

"You,  West  ?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  that  demanded 
a  reason  for  the  clerk's  presence  at  that  late  hour. 


"I — I  beg  pardon,"  the  little  man  stammered,  terribly 
uneasy,  "but,  in  passing,  I — noticed  the  lights,  and  as 
you  were  working — so  late — I  thought  I  might  be  of 
some  assistance,  so — " 

Norman  was  startled  and  dazed.  He  had  been  going 
over  the  interview  of  the  afternoon  again  and  again 
with  painstaking  analysis ;  but  always  into  his  truest 
judgment  had  come  Frances  gay,  Frances  loving; 
Frances  wheedling  and  coaxing  and  smiling  bewitch- 
ingly ;  and  the  door  had  to  be  shut  on  such  visions 
before  he  could  see  again  what  he  felt  was  the  real 
Frances,  the  Frances  who  had  played  with  his  love  like 
a  pretty  toy.  then  thrown  it  aside  when  her  interest 
waned ;  the  Frances  who  had  seemed  incapable  of  deep, 
true  feeling. 

So  he  only  half  comprehended  what  Mr.  West  was 
saying,  and  looked  in  evident  bewilderment  from  him 
to  the  heavy  book  on  the  floor. 

His  subordinate  followed  the  line  of  his  eyes,  nerv- 
ously explaining  : 

"I — threw  it  down." 

Norman  gradually  recovered  his  faculties,  and  with 
them  came  the  irritating  sense  of  being  watched. 

"I  won't  need  you  to-night,"  he  said  a  little  shortly, 
"thank  you,  just  the  same." 

The  clerk  saw  that  Norman  was  still  grim  and  white, 
but  he  bowed  meekly  and  was  half-way  to  the  door 
before  he  plucked  up  courage  to  say, 

"I  hope  you  are  not  troubled  about  anything,  sir?" 

"Yes,  I  am."  The  words  came  reluctantly  with  no 
hint  of  further  revelations,  but  Norman  never  lied,  not 
even  about  little  things. 

"I  was  afraid  so,"  Mr.  West  went  on.  "You — forgot 
your  dinner,  sir." 

"I'm  going  home  now,  I'm  tired."  His  voice  was  still 
sharp  with  annoyance,  but  the  wave  of  relief  which 
passed  over  the  little  man's  face  at  his  words  was  so 
touching  in  its  evidence  of  fidelity,  that  his  temper 
passed,  and  he  added  more  gently,  "I  guess  I  uccd  a 
guardian,  West." 

In  response  to  his  tone,  the  clerk's  luminous  smile 
appeared,  and  somehow  Norman  felt  comforted  by  it. 
Suddenly  he  dreaded  being  alone  again  and  going  back 
to  his  bitterness. 

"Come  with  me  and  have  a  bite  to  eat,"  he  suggested 
to  the  smile  more  than  to  West ;  and  it  beamed  a 
response  as  the  little  man  replied, 

"I'd  like  to,  Mr.  Nornis.    Thank  you,  sir." 

The  whole  incident  was  seemingly  trivial  and  barren 
of  results  except  that  Norman's  gloom  was  momentarily 
lightened.  However,  to  Mr.  West  it  loomed  large.  For 
the  first  time  he  had  interfered  in  his  employer's  affairs 
with  what  was  for  him  dizzying  success.  This  fact 
remained  proudly  in  memory ;  and  later  the  insignificant 
little  episode  was  to  bear  amazing  fruit. 

With  the  morning  of  the  next  da\-  came,  first. 
Frances's  mistaken  telephone  message  which  left  Nor- 
man shaken  and  questioning  as  her  strained  voice  died 
away.  Could  he  be  mistaken  ?  Did  she  care  after  all  ? 
For  several  hours  such  thoughts  recurred  to  him  during 
the  intervals  of  business,  and  each  time  they  produced 
more  effect. 

Then  he  met  Jacob  Jordan  at  the  institution  where 
they  both  banked,  and  that  gentleman  did  not  fail  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  danced  with  his  "charming  fiancee" 
at  the  Harcourt  ball  and  had  "found  her  gaiety 
positively   infectious,    Norman,   positively  infectious." 


After  that  Norman's  questionings  ceased.  Granting 
that  the  "infectious  gaiety"  had  been  the  product  of  Mr. 
Jordan's  malice,  the  bald  fact  remained  that  Frances 
had  gone  to  a  ball,  had  danced  and  indulged  in  small 
talk,  while  he  had  sat  in  his  office,  a  prey  to  black 
despair. 

Keen  and  analytical,  his  great  success  as  a  lawyer 
had  been  won  by  his  wonderful  pleas  based  solely  on 
the  unanswerable  logic  of  facts.  Not  with  eloquent 
oratory,  sensational  methods  or  legal  quibbling,  but 
with  cold  facts,  had  he  beaten  opponents,  convinced 
juries,  won  judges.  What  a  man  thought  and  felt 
rarely  entered  his  arguments.  What  he  said  and  did 
counted.  Now  Norman  tried  to  conduct  his  love  affair 
on  the  same  principles.  His  intellect  outargued  his 
heart,  and  his  very  strength  as  a  lawyer  was  his  weak- 
ness as  a  man.  Hearts,  however,  have  a  way  of  not 
being  easily  beaten,  and  his  was  no  exception.  When 
news  of  the  Taylor  catastrophe  was  noised  abroad,  the 
old  tender  love  leaped  up  again  with  a  force  that 
proved  it  had  never  died.  The  desire  to  go  to  Frances 
almost  overmastered  him,  but  always  doubt  held  him 
back  by  mocking,  "she  doesn't  want  you !" 

Her  loss  of  riches  scarcely  occurred  to  him  then. 
Her  father  had  disappeared.  That  alone  mattered. 
Conjecture  as  to  the  whole  affair  ran  high,  and  finally 
rumors  reached  his  ears  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  intended 
to  use  him  financialh',  but  he  assumed  the  one,  fine,  big 
attitude  of  which  Frances  and  her  mother  had  never 
dreamed.  He  utterly  disbelieved  such  foundation- 
less  reports.  Without  proof,  why  should  he  doubt  a 
friend  ? 

Reporters  tormented  him ;  officious  friends  offered 
curious  sympathy ;  but  he  refused  himself  to  everyone. 
To  talk  would  have  meant  to  tell  of  his  broken  engage- 
ment and  he  had  decided  with  a  strange  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  the  announcement  must  come  from  Frances. 

He  slipped  in  and  out  of  his  office  by  side  doors, 
catching  glimpses  of  poor  little  West  besieged  by  press 
men  he  had  not  the  courage  to  resist.  However,  abso- 
lute loyalty  kept  him  mute. 

When  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  came  around 
and  still  there  was  no  news  of  the  missing  man,  his 
endurance  suddenly  gave  out.  The  newspaper  bulletin 
boards  with  their  wild  guesses  and  sensational  headlines 
seemed  to  jeer  at  him.  He  would  learn  something 
definite.    He  would  find  out  the  facts ! 

This  decision  once  made,  the  strain  lessened.  He 
knew  immediately  to  whom  to  go ;  so  at  four  o'clock 
he  jumped  into  a  taxi,  giving  Miss  Sandford's  address. 
She  was  the  connecting  link  between  him  and  Frances, 
but  how  close  a  one  he  never  suspected ;  for  while  he 
was  riding  toward  her  home,  Frances  arrived  there. 

The  telephone  call  which  had  inspired  her  and  her 
mother  with  so  much  dread,  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
friendliest  and  most  sympathetic  of  summonses.  Caro- 
line's voice  had  answered  the  girl's  tremulous  "hello," 
and  her  voice  had  only  been  the  prelude  to  her  presence. 

With  her  had  come  some  semblance  of  order,  and 
without  Mrs.  Taylor  or  Frances  having  known  exactly 
how  it  was  accomplished  she  had  prevailed  upon  the 
wife  to  hire  detectives  to  hunt  for  the  missing  man, 
domestic  tangles  had  been  straightened  out,  and  finally 
she  had  carried  oft'  the  two  women  to  her  home  until 
their  affairs  were  straightened  out,  well  knowing  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  their  establishment  had  to 
be  stopped  and  at  once.  [continued  on  page  28] 
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Fun  for  Christmas  Wee 

Frolics  for  Our  Girls  and  Boys 

By  Mary  Dawson 


A  Star  Social 

STAR  Party  or  Social  is  a  delightful  way 
to  entertain  at  Christmas-tide,  and  one 
which  young  girls  can  easily  arrange  and 
give  themselves.  Pretty  star  shapes  are 
easy  to  cut,  and  decorations,  amusements 
and  supper  should  be  starry  in  the  extreme. 
The  bright-colored  wrappers  that  come  with  soap 
and  other  groceries  will  yield  a  wealth  of  tiny  stars 
with  which  to  decorate  the  notes  of  invitation,  and 
others  can  be  used  like  wafers  to  seal  the  flaps  of  the 
envelopes. 

Over  the  doorway,  as  guests  enter  the  festive  room, 
have  a  big  star  made  of  holly  or  any  greens  which 
are  available.  If  the  Yule-tide  greenery  is  in  place 
at  the  time,  suggest  the  occasion  further  by  swinging 
from  it  stars  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  red, 
or  gold,  or  silver  paper.  For  this  the  bright-colored 
wrappers  will  serve,  if  it  cannot  be  purchased  by  the 
sheet. 

For  one  frolic  of  the  evening  give  each  of  the  young 
people  a  square  of  white  paper,  and  provide  several 
pairs  of  scissors.  Each  player  is  required  to  cut  out 
a  star  with  his  or  her  eyes  closed,  and  the  man  or  girl 
whose  effort  is  considered  best  wins  a  prize.  This 
might  be  a  jar  of  home-made  cookies  cut  out  in  star 
shape. 

In  another  round  send  each  one  to  the  blackboard, 
there  to  write  either  a  quotation  about  the  stars  or 
some  interesting  fact  concerning  the  bright  little 
heavenly  bodies.  All  those  who  succeed  in  qualifying 
for  it  draw  for  a  prize,  which  might  be  a  blotter  cut 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  having  the  cover  of  white 
cardboard  or  birch-bark,  with  a  spray  of  holly  painted 
on  it.  This  little  gift  can  be  made  easily  and  quickly 
at  home. 

Another  interesting  plan  is  for  the  hostess  to  read 
aloud  some  famous  poem  on  the  stars  or  some  particu- 
lar star,  omitting  all  the  nouns.  These  name  words 
the  company  is  required  to  supply  (writing  them 
down  on  paper  or  cards  provided  for  the  purpose)  in 
the  order  in  which  they  come.  Campbell's  "Song  to 
the  Evening  Star"  and  Leyden's  "To  the  Evening 
Star,"  or  other  poems  of  equal  appropriateness,  are 
included  in  every  household  book  of  poetry.  The 
player  who  names  most  of  the  missing  nouns  wins  a 
pincushion  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

For  an  active  game  I  can  heartily  recommend  the 
fun  of  a  starry  target.  This  is  where  a  rather  large 
star  shape  is  cut  from  black  paper  muslin  or  other 
very  dark  material  and  is  attached  to  a  curtain  or 
simply  to  the  folding  doors  or  the  wall.  Three  rubber 
balls  are  needed,  and  a  pan  of  flour  or  powdered  chalk. 
The  idea  is  to  hit  the  target  with  the  balls  after  rolling 
them  in  the  chalk  or  flour,  each  successful  shot  leaving 
unquestionable  proof  of  its  scoring  on  the  black  goods. 
The  fun  of  the  game  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  men  must 
throw  with  their  left  hands,  while  the  girls  use  their 
right  hands.  Another  amusing  way  to  arrange  it,  is 
to  have  each  man  choose  a  girl  as  his  partner,  when,  by 
the  rules  of  the  game,  they  have  three  shots  between 
them.  Two  of  these  are  made  by  the  girl  in  every 
case,  and  one  by  the  man.  Both  sexes,  in  this  last 
version,  play  with  the  right  hand.  The  couple  making 
highest  score  wins  the  prize,  while  those  who  are  least 
skilful  must  write  out  or  recite  "Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star,"  or  perform  some  other  ludicrous  penance 
enjoined  by  the  entertainer. 

Have  the  refreshment  or  the  supper  which  follows 
the  games  as  starry  as  possible.  Make  little  star- 
shaped  mats  of  silver  and  gilt  (or  of  red  paper)  to 
go  under  the  dishes,  and  have  candle-shades  decorated 
with  a  double  border  of  wee  astral  shapes  to  corre- 
spond in  color  with  the  rest  of  the  table-trimmings. 
The  star-shaped  cutters  for  shaping  cookies  (of  which 
every  country  kitchen  boasts  at  least  one)  are  splendid 
for  cutting  out  dainty  sandwiches  as  well  as  for  their 
original  purpose ;  for  there  should  be  star-shaped 
cookies  a-plenty.  Hot  chocolate  and  star  sandwiches,  with 
home-made  water  ice  and  starry  cookies,  would  make  a 
nice  refreshment  where  a  regular  supper  is  not  desired. 

Mrs.  Santa  Glaus 

Usually  a  girl  will  have  whipped  up  simple  gifts  or 
souvenirs  for  her  friends,  to  be  distributed  in  Christ- 
mas season.  This  distribution  can  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  much  fun  in  the  hands  of  a  bright  girl.  For 
instance,  she  may  invite  all  those  to  be  remembered 
on  a  certain  date  "To  Meet  Santa  Claus."  Santa  is 
not  on  the  scene  when  the  company  arrives,  but  the 
hostess  explains  that  she  "expects  him  any  minute." 
Surely  enough,  although  all  those  looked  for  are 
already  present,  a  loud  peal  of  the  door-bell  is  heard 
soon  afterwards,  followed  by  a  jingle  of  sleigh-bells.  A 
stout  little  woman,  wearing  a  costume  trimmed  with 
ermine  (raw  cotton),  bustles  into  the  room,  carrying 
a  large  sack. 

She  introduces  herself  in  a  comic  speech,  explaining 
that  she  is  Santa's  better  half.  On  account  of  its  being 
Santa's  rush  season,  the  good  old  man  is  obliged  to 
turn  over  some  of  his  visits  to  her,  she  explains,  and 
she  hopes  her  excuses  will  be  accepted  for  the  exchange. 

She  then  proceeds  to  open  the  sack,  which  proves  to 
contain  some  trifle,  however  small,  for  each  person 
present.  This  is  presented  with  some  funny  little 
personality  which  is  designed  to  amuse  the  onlookers 
as  well  as  the  recipient.  Matrimonial  predictions  and 
fortunes  for  the  new  year  will  accompany  many  of 
the  gifts,  and  any  sly  little  hits  which  Mrs.  Santa  can 
work  in  without  making  herself  in  the  least  offensive. 


If  the  hostess  herself  must  play  Mrs.  Santa,  she 
should  wait  to  see  the  conversational  ball  rolling 
merrily  and  then  slip  away  to  don  her  costume.  If 
possible,  it  is  better  to  have  Mrs.  Santa  distinct  from 
the  girl  who  is  to  welcome  the  guests.  If  a  thin  maiden 
is  cast  for  the  former  important  role,  she  must  pad 
herself  into  rotundity,  as  Mrs.  Santa,  like  her  more 
celebrated  spouse,  is  a  round,  roly-poly  little  personage. 

A  Snow  Frolic 

All  that  is  really  necessary  in  order  to  get  up  a  most 
effective  snow-scene  is  a  bundle  of  cotton  batting  and 
some  silver  dust,  and  with  such  a  basis  a  specially 
novel  little  snow  entertainment  can  be  given. 

Write  the  notes  of  invitation  on  blue-white  note- 
paper  or  cards  and  invite  your  friends  "to  the  Court 
of  the  Frost  King."  This  will  give  a  hint  of  the  nature 
of  the  frolic,  for  which  the  parlor  must  be  appropri- 
ately decorated. 

Bank  the  corners  of  the  room  with  branches  of  pine 
and  cedar,  and  amid  the  green  tuck  handfuls  of  white 
cotton  sprinkled  with  the  dazzling  dust.  Have  more 
cotton-batting  snow  along  the  bookcases,  window-sills, 
mantelpiece,  and  on  the  top  of  such  doors  as  will  stand 
open  during  the  fun. 

Devote  one  table  to  a  Klondike,  in  which  tiny  gifts 
or  souvenirs  for  all  of  the  company  are  buried.  These 
can  be  the  simplest  of  home-made  articles  and  remem- 
brances, including  gingerbread  men  and  other  edibles 
of  humorous  suggestion.  Fortunes  written  in  rhyme 
and  illustrated  with  figures,  cut  out  of  advertisement 
pictures,  are  equally  good  for  the  purpose.  Enclose 
the  remembrances  in  little  white  packages  or  envelopes 
and  bury  them  in  a  tall  mound  of  white  cotton  on  the 
table.  Conduct  each  guest  in  turn  to  the  Klondike, 
give  him  or  her  an  ordinary  steel  fork  and  directions 
to  dig  until  something  is  turned  up.  The  treasure 
found  in  the  snow-pile  belongs  to  the  person  who 
unearthed  it. 

In  another  round  distribute  strips  of  pasteboard  to 
each  couple,  the  men  having  chosen  partners  for  the 
game,  and  ask  each  couple  to  write  down,  in  the  five 
minutes  which  elapses  between  bell-signals,  as  many 
words  of  frosty  suggestion  as  can  be  thought  of. 
Pencils  accompany  the  cardboard  strips.  The  idea  of 
the  contest  is  that  the  man  writes  the  words  while  the 
girl  dictates  them.  The  girl  may  not  in  any  way  assist 
her  partner  with  his  share  of  the  task,  and  the  man  is 
not  permitted  to  write  any  terms  that  occur  to  him 
and  not  to  his  fair  assistant.  Such  terms  as  "Boreas. 
North  Pole,  Icy,  Blizzard,  Snowflake,  Ice-Cream,  Chil- 
blain," are  examples  of  the  frosty  words.  Give  big 
cotton  snowballs  with  little  gifts  tucked  away  at  the 
center  to  both  of  those  who  participated  in  making 
the  longest  list. 

For  a  Snow  Social  on  this  order  the  refreshments 
should,  if  possible,  be  carried  out  appropriately.  For 
instance,  sandwiches,  whatever  the  filling,  can  be 
wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper.  Let  them  make  their 
appearance  in  a  covered  dish,  the  top  of  which  is  con- 
cealed by  raw  cotton.  The  cover  is  lifted  away  at  the 
proper  moment,  carrying  the  raw  cotton  with  it,  so 
that  none  of  the  tiny  threads  fall  upon  the  refection. 
Creamed  chicken  smothered  in  the  creamy-white  sauce 
can  be  served  in  little  white  paper  cases  made  of  card- 
board and  tissue  paper.  If  chocolate  is  the  chosen 
beverage,  cover  each  cup  with  stiffly  whipped  cream, 
and  with  the  ice-cream  serve  dainty  white  cakes  which 
(while  the  icing  that  covers  them  is  warm)  have  been 
rolled  in  fresh  shredded  cocoanut. 

A  Candy  Search 

Girls  who  make  good  candy  of  any  kind,  from  pea- 
nut-brittle and  fudge  up  to  candied  fruits  and  bonbons, 
could  begin  a  Christmas  party  with  a  Candy  Search. 
The  small  squares  or  balls  are  wrapped  in  portions  of 
clean  paraffin  paper,  and  are  hidden  around  the  room 
in  which  the  company  will  be  received,  well  in  advance 
of  the  first  arrivals.  A  man  and  girl  who  have  pre- 
viously elected  to  act  as  partners  in  the  search  receive 
a  paper  bag  between  them,  in  which  to  collect  spoils. 
These  bags  are  preferably  of  dainty  crepe  paper  folded 
double  and  fringed  at  the  ends.  When  the  bell  rings, 
all  the  couples  begin  to  search,  continuing  until  all 
the  sugar  plums  have  been  collected.  There  is  no 
prize ;  but  better  than  this,  each  couple  may  draw 
their  chairs  together  and  enjoy  the  edible  booty.  Fol- 
low this  with  some  of  the  time-honored  Christmas 
games — charades,  snapdragon,  consequences,  etc., — 
which  are  always  specially  jolly  and  mirthful  in  their 
true  season. 

The  charades  may  be  given  in  the  usual  way,  by 
acting  out  words  divided  up  into  syllables,  the  entire 
word  to  be  guessed  by  those  acting  as  audience.  It  is 
also  diverting  to  found  them  on  book-titles  or  the 
names  of  famous  songs.  In  this  case  each  word  is 
charaded  instead  of  each  syllable. 

"Follow  My  Leader"  would  make  another  hilarious 
number  for  the  program,  and  would  be  especially 
picturesque  if  indulged  in  while  the  company  is  still 
in  improvised  costume  from  the  charades.  Give  the 
person  who  is  to  act  as  leader  (whether  man  or  girl) 
a  tall  wand  having  a  big  bunch  of  holly  tied  to  the  top 
with  scarlet  crepe.  Holding  this  aloft,  he  or  she  leads 
the  company  on  a  merry  revel  through  all  the  rooms 
that  can  be  opened  to  them.  Whatever  the  leader  does 
or  says,  the  company  must  imitate.  If  he  dances  or 
sings,  so  do  they.  If  he  leaps  over  obstacles  or  crawls 
under  them,  so  must  everybody.  The  fun  continues 
until  both  the  Lord  of  Misrule  and  his  followers  are 
powerless  to  go  on  from  want  of  breath  and  laughter. 


Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  lead- 
ing home  and  family  papers  in  America, 
you  can  get  any  one  of  these  great 
papers  for  a  year  with  Farm  and  Fire- 
side as  explained  below. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 


For  One  Whole  Year 


both 
for 
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The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  enter- 
taining monthly  magazine,  contain- 
ing many  wholesome  serials  and 
short  stories  and  articles  of  unques- 
tioned merit.  It  is  a  magazine 
that  a  woman  looks  forward  to 
receiving  each  month.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  the 
best-known  artists.  Housewife  is 
edited^  by  Lilian  Dynevor  Rice.  It 
has  excellent  departments  devoted 
to  fashions,  cooking,  etc. 
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Farm  and  Fireside  both 
TheWoman'sWorld  f  for 

For  Oae  Whole  Ytu  , 

In  Woman's  World  the  up-to-date 
articles  and  good  stories  are  high 
class,  for  it  pays  more  for  them  than 
any  other  publication.  Woman's 
World  is  progressive.  No  woman 
who  is  interested  in  the  vital  issues 
of  life  can  afford  to  miss  Woman's 
World.  Over  two  millions  read 
it  eagerly  every  month. 

Farm  and  Fireside  i  both 
Successful  Farming  [for 

For  One  Whole  Year  , 

Successful  Farming  is  the  leading 
general  farm  publication  of  the 
corn  belt.  It  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  people  living  in  this 
region  on  account  of  its  close  appli- 
cation to  those  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  chuck  full  of 
practical  and  condensed  facts  which 
are  of  timely  value.  Farm  people 
in  the  com  belt  can  profit  by  this 
combination  of  farm  papers. 

Farm  and  Fireside 
Greens  Fruit  Grower 


50< 


For  One  Whole  Tear 
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Green's  Fruit  Grower  is  packed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  practical 
and  valuable  information  on  fruit 
culture.  It  covers  every  fruit  grown, 
berries,  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  etc. 
Green's  Fruit  Grower  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity on  fruit  culture.  Green's  Fruit 
Grower  has  also  departments  de- 
voted to  poultry  and  dairying.  It 
is  an  all-around  farm  paper. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Poultry  Success 

For  One  Whole  Ye»r 


r50« 


Poultry  Success  gives  every  month 
pointers  and  ideas  for  producing 
eggs  and  raising  fowl  that  means 
success.  It  is  edited  by  the  best 
authorities  on  Poultry  in  America. 
Is  is  filled  with  secrets  of  feed  mix- 
tures, quick  growing  chicks,  ideas 
that  men  hesitate  to  part  with. 
Poultry  Success  has  one  motto — 
Make  the  Hen  attend  strictly  to 
business.  It  is  invaluable  to  the 
poultry  raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order 
to-day,  because  our  special  prices 
with  the  above  publishers  expire 
early  in  January. 

The  Above  Offers  Good  Until  Jan.  10,  1912. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Quaint  Design  in  Peasant  Lace 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  23,  1911 


By  Emma  L.  H.  Rowe 


HE  design  here  shown  is  of 
Fayal  drawn-work  lace.  This 
lace  is  usualh'  made  in  strips 
(lengths  of  insertion)  for 
trimming  waists,  gowns  and 

 sometimes    in    set  lengths 

suitable  for  collar  and  cuff  bands. 

The  material  used  must  be  firm  and 
compact  in  weave,  with  warp  and  woof 
threads  of  even  diameter.  Very  closelj- 
woven  lawn,  niuslin  or  linen  is  used  for 
waist-bandings ;  also  for  trimming  ultra- 
fine  bed-linens — pillow-cases,  etc. 

It  is  a  design  and  kind  of  lace  that  may 
be  very  effectively  used  for  bed-squares 
of  canvas  or  scrim,  or  for  drawn-work 
curtains. 

The  scallop  of  buttonholing,  which 
invariably  borders  this  drawn-work  inser- 
tion, is  attractive  in  itself  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  a  most  unusual  finishing  touch. 

The  design,  while  decorative,  requires 
for  its  execution  only  one  kind  of  stitch, 
and  that  a  simple 
one.  Indeed,  the 
work  is  far  from 
difficult.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four 
sections.  (I.) 
Drawing  the 
threads  to  form 


Our  Own  Puzzle  School 

Conducted  by  Sam  Loyd 


f  i 


the  little  squares.  ^ 


(II.)  Over-lacing 
with  needle  and 
thread  the  out- 
lined squares,  for 
strength  as  well  as 
beauty.  (III.) 
Making  the  design 
b)'  darning  or  in- 
t  e  r  1  a  c  i  n  g  with 
needle  and  thread. 
(ly.)  Adding  the 
finishing  touch — 
the  scallop  of  but- 
tonholing. 

In  the  working 
detail  shown  the  work  has  been  done 
loosely,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly 
each  step.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  should 
be  firmly  and  tightly  worked. 

If  the  material  to  be  drawn  contains 
any  dressing  (and  most  material  does),  it 
must  be  washed  to  remove  the  sizing, 
dried  and  pressed. 

I.  The  threads  must  be  carefully 
counted  during  the  drawing  process  ;  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  tedious  part  of  the 
work.  Six  warp  threads  are  pulled  and 
three  left,  six  pulled  and  three  left,  and 
so  on,  until  twenty-nine  square  spaces 
are  made.  Then  the  woof  threads,  the 
short  cross-threads,  must  be  carefully 
counted,  cut  and  pulled ;  six  threads 
pulled,  three  threads  left,  to  form  perfect 
squares  with  the  warp  threads.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  care  in 
the  counting,  cutting  and  pulling  of  the 


parallel  threads  have  been  made.  The 
interlacing  and  alternating  of  the  threads 
make  a  figure  8,  which  is,  of  course,  not 
distinguishable  when  the  twelve  threads 
are  forced  into  one  small  square. 

\\  here  a  succession  of  filled  squares 
come  together  (say  two,  or  three,  or 
four),  the  needle  is  put  under  and  over, 
under  and  over,  under  and  over  their 
entire  length,  before  working  backwards. 

In  working  from  one  finished  square  to 
a  new  square,  the  thread  can  always  be 
slipped  invisibly  through  a  section  or  two. 
or  the  thread  may  be  t^visted  around  an 
intervening  bar.  Sometimes  a  thirteenth 
stitch  is  necessary  to  bring  the  needle 
dowm^  or  across  to  the  next  desired 
square. 

If  smaller  squares  are  desired,  only 
four  threads  need  be  drawn  and  two  left, 
instead  of  six  and  three.  In  this  case, 
the  squares  may  be  filled  with  only  eight 
alternating   threads    instead    of  twelve. 

The  rule  is  that 
the  filling  threads 
must  number  twice 
as  man}'  as  the 
pulled  threads. 

IV.  The  button- 
hole scallop,  al-  ' 
ways  finishing  the 
sides  and  many  j 
times  the  ends  of 
the  insertion,  i  s 
more  pointed  than 
rounding.  Each 
scallop  should 
measure  two 
squares  in  length 
and  one  square  in 
height.  These 
scallops  are  not 
only  very  decora- 
tive in  effect,  but 
they  also  answer 
the  purpose  of 
covering  up  and 
successfully  concealing  the  cut  threads 
and  tiny  stitches  made  along  the  edges 
of  the  material  during  the  drawing  of 
threads  and  the  overlacing  of  the  bars. 

Where  drawn-work  on  lawn  or  linen 
is  too  fine  work  for  the  eyes  to  endure. 
heav\-  canvas  or  some  of  the  coarse  art 
fabrics  may  be  substituted,  and  very 
effective  work  accomplished.  A  sofa- 
cushion  or  table-runner,  bordered  or  cen- 
tered with  the  design  here  shown,  would 
be  most  attractive  and  yet  would  entail 
neither  eye-strain  nor  close  application. 
*    *  * 

Note — In  the  first  picture  the  top  needle 
shows  the  interlacing  of  four  successive 
squares.  The  needle  on  the  left  shows 
the  buttonholing.  The  needle  at  the  bot- 
tom right  shows  the  over-lacing  stitch. 

No  patterns  or  designs  are  sold  for 
this  lace-work.  A  cross-stitch  pattern 
does  nicely. 


Investment  Puzzle 

HE  Smiths  were  purchasing 
a  suburban  villa,  when  Smith 
remarked  : 

"If  j-ou  give  me  three 
quarters  of  your  money.  T 
_  can  just  take  the  $5,000 
house,  and  you  will  have  enough  left  to 
buy  the  shady  grove  and  running  stream." 

"No.  no,"  replied  his  better  half,  "give 
me  only  two  thirds  of  \'our  money,  and  I 
will  buy  the  house,  and  you  will  have 
enough  over  to  purchase  the  grove  with 
the  babbling  brook." 

Can  you  figure  out  the  value  of  tlie 
shady  grove  with  its  never-failing  stream? 


III*  ^li*  I  *i 


Drovers'  Puzzle 

Three  Texas  drovers  met  on  the  high- 
way and  proceeded  to  dicker  as  follows  : 
Says  Hank  to  Jim  :  "I'll  give  you  six  pigs 
for  a  hoss ;  then  you'll  have  twice  as  many 
critters  in  your  drove  as  I  will  have  in 
mine."  Says  Duke  to  Hank :  "I'll  give 
you  fourteen  sheep  for  a  hoss ;  then  j'ou'll 
have  three  times  as  many  critters  as  I." 
Says  Jim  to  Duke :  "I'll  give  you  four 
cows  for  a  hoss ;  then  you'll  have  six 
times  as  m.any  critters  as  I."  From  these 
facts  can  you  tell  just  how  man.\'  animals 
there  were  in  the  three  droves? 


Working  detail,  showing  motifs  of  design 


Peasani  lace  makes  a  very  effecuve  trimming  for  a  snirt-waist  cuff 


threads,  as  this  is  the  first  essential  of 
successful  drawn-work,  and  is  known  by 
the  veriest  novice. 

II.  The  over-lacing  of  the  threads 
forming  the  squares  is  very  simple.  The 
work  must  be  held  securely  in  an  embroid- 
ery-frame— set  of  two  hoops.  Hold  the 
work  perpendicularly  in  front  of  you; 
with  needle  and  thread  (a  shade  coarser 
than  threads  drawn)  work  from  right  to 
left,  always  under  each  bar  of  three 
threads.  \\'ork  down  one  row  to  the  end, 
catching  in  the  material  with  tiny  running 
stitches  over  to  the  next  row  of  small 
squares.  Then  work  up  this  row,  always 
working  from  right  to  left,  under  each 
bar,  drawing  the  thread  taut.  The  entire 
over-lacing  or  strengthening  of  the  bars 
must  be  done  before  the  design  is  begun. 

III.  The  design  is  worked  sectionally ; 
that  is,  each  length  of  border  is  made, 
without  any  connection  with  the  central 
figures.  The  design  is  made  simply  of 
interlacing  stitches,  twelve  to  each  small 
square.  The  needle  slips  under  one  thread 
and  over  the  next,  alternating  on  parallel 
rows  like  darning.  Where  only  one 
square  is  to  be  filled,  as  shown  in  com- 
pleted band  and  working  detail,  the  needle 
is  put  under  the  top  bar  and  over  the 
lower  bar  of  the  square,  under  the  same 
lower  bar  and  up  over  the  top  bar — back 
and  forth  in  this  one  square  until  twelve 


Children's  Hour 

By  Pearl  Chenoweth 

A  farmer's  busy 
**  wife  said  to  me, 
"I  do  not  teach  my 
children  anything.  I 
don't  have  time." 
This,  coming  from  a 
woman  I  had  long 
known,  was  a  sur- 
pr  i  s  i  n  g  confession, 
for  she  is  a  woman 
of  intelligence,  and 
previous  to  her  mar- 
riage had  been  a 
teacher.  Her  hus- 
band is  prosperous. 
Everything  on  the  farm  is  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  their  bank-account  grows 
apace.  My  friend's  flock  of  two  hundred 
\Vhite  Leghorns  receive  her  personal 
supervision  and  the  very  best  of  care ; 
and,  although  she  openly  confesses  that 
she  has  no  time  to  teach  her  children,  I 
know  that  they  are  kept  clean,  well  fed, 
and  well  dressed. 

I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  this 
woman  to  institute  "The  Children's 
Hour."  It  should  be  done  in  every  home. 

Suppose  that  some  of  the  important 
work  must  be  left  undone !  I  would 
rather  leave  my  children  a  hallowed  mem- 
ory than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight" 
may  have  been  the  best  time  for  the 
poet's  hour  with  the  children,  but  the 
ordinary  hard-working  mother  should 
choose  a  morning  or  an  earl)-  afternoon 
hour  and  devote  it  to  the  children  every- 
day of  every  week  of  every  year.  This 
will  be  a  time  for  confidences,  for  sweet 
fellowship,  for  reading  aloud.  If  you 
would  have  your  children  know  the  best 
in  literature,  read  it  to  them.  Select  the 
best !  Folk-lore  stories  and  the  old  myths 
and  fables  have  belonged  to  the  children 
of  the  world  for  many  generations,  and 
are  the  rightful  heritage  of  every  child. 

By  all  means  establish  "The  Children's 
Hour"  in  your  home. 


Odd  and  Even 

Here  is  a  pretty  way  of  telling  in  which 
hand  a  person  holds  an  odd  or  even  num- 
ber of  coins,  which,  if  well  understood  by 
the  performer,  so  that  he  can  vary  the 
same,  may  be  shown  very  effectively. 

Tell  a  person  to  hold  an  even  number 
of  coins  in  one  hand,  an  odd  number  in 
the  other,  and  you  will  find  out  which 
hand  holds  the  odd  number. 

You  tell  him  to  multiply  the  number  in 
his  right  hand  by  any  odd  number,  and  to 
multiply  the  number  in  his  left  hand  by 
any  even  number,  and  tell  you  how  much 
the  two  products  added  together  amount 
to.  You  may  now  go  into  some  hocus- 
pocus  calculation  or  explanation  regard- 
ing the  figures  mentioned,  which  will 
mystify  him,  but  all  you  need  to  note  is 
whether  the  sum  mentioned  is  odd  or 
even,  as  it  tells  whether  the  sum  in  his 
right  hand  is  odd  or  even.  If  he  said  792. 
you  know  that  he  holds  an  even  number 
of  coins  in  his  right  hand.  If  he  should 
say  551.  his  right  hand  holds  an  odd  num- 
ber, and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  left 
hand  holds  the  reverse. 

By  changing  the  order,  and  sometimes 
telling  him  to  multiply  the  number  in  his 
1  t  hand  by  an  odd  number,  which  would 
reverse  your  reply,  you  can  conceal  the 
trick.  Another  way  is  to  sa}'.  "Take  an 
odd  number  of  coins  in  one  hand,  an  even 
number  in  the  other.  Xow  treble  the 
number  in  the  right  hand  and  double  the 
quantity  in  the  left,  and  tell  me  how  many 
there  would  be." 


Puzzling  Time 


"Tommy,  what  time  is  it?"  called 
mother.  "I  can't  tell  the  hands  apart." 
replied  Tommy.  "It  may  be  a  little  to 
eleven  or  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  five 
minutes   to   twelve,"   answered  Tomm\". 

Mother  came  to  look  for  herself  and 
found  that  the  correct  time  was  about 
eleven  o'clock,  but  that  Tommy-  was  really 
not  quite  so  stupid  as  he  appeared,  for  the 
hands  had  reached  points  on  the  dial  of 
the  clock  where  they  might  have  changed 
positions  and  still  told  a  correct  time. 


Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold 

Old  Moneybags  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  endow  his  daughters  with  their 
weight  in  gold,  so  they  were  speedily 
suited  with  suitable  suitors.  They  were 
all  married  on  the  same  day,  and  before 
weighing  they  partook  of  some  exceed- 
ingly heavy  wedding-cake,  which  made 
the  grooms  very  light-hearted. 

Collectively,  the  brides  weighed  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  but  Nellie 
weighed  ten  pounds  more  than  Kitty,  and 
Minnie  weighed  ten  pounds  more  than 


Nellie.  One  of  the  bridegrooms,  John 
Brown,  weighed  just  as  much  as  his 
bride,  while  William  Jones  weighed  half 
again  as  much  as  his  bride,  and  Charles 
Robinson  twice  as  much  as  his  bride.  The 
brides  and  grooms  together  weighed  half 
a  ton.  But  you  need  not  bother  about  the 
weights  of  the  brides,  for  the  puzzle  for 
you  to  solve  is  to  tell  the  full  names 
of  the  several  brides  after  the  wedding. 


The  Canals  on  Mars 

Here  is  a  map  of  the  newly  discovered 
waterways  in  our  nearest  neighbor  planet. 
Mars.  See  if  yoti  can  make  a  tour  of  all 
the  towns  and  back  to  point  of  beginning 
without  going  through  any  one  spot  twice. 


Commence  at  the  south  pole  from  the  let- 
ter T,  spell  a  complete  sentence,  using 
each  letter  once. 

This  puzzle  will  help  you  pass  a  few 
spare  moments. 


A  Rebus 

My  first  is  possessed  by  the  Queen. 

May  Providence  long  smile  upon  her. 
My  next  at  her  court  may  be. seen 

By  those  whom  she  chooses  to  honor. 
My   whole,   'tis   admitted   by   all,  kind 
reader, 

In  learning  and  literature  stands  as  a 
leader. 


Horse-Trade  Puzzle 

For  some  reason  or  other  I  never  was 
much  of  a  success  as  a  horse-trader.  I 
bought  a  broncho  down  in  Texas  for  $26, 
and  after  paying  for  his  keep  for  a  while 
sold  him  for  $60,  That  looked  like  a 
profitable  deal.  Nevertheless,  I  found 
that  I  had  lost  just  half  of  the  original 
price  and  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  keep. 

Can  j'ou  figure  out  just  how  much  I 
lost  on  the  deal? 


Cattle  Puzzle 

work  out 


you  can 


this  cattle 


Can  you  tell  exactly  what  that  other 
time  would  be  if  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  were  to  change  places? 


See  if 
puzzle : 

Farmer  Jones  sold  a  pair  of  cows  for 
$210.  On  one  he  made  ten  per  cent,  and 
on  the  other  he  lost  ten  per  cent.,  cleaning 
up  just  five  per  cent,  on  his  transaction. 
What  did  the  Cows  originally  cost  him? 

Answers  to  puzzles  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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Sensible  Clothes  for  Children  /  f 

With  Patterns  Which  Mother  Will  Find  Easy  to  Use 

Designs  by  Miss  Gould 


^0  YOU  who  live  in  the  far  western  states 
realize  how  your  dress  problems  have 
entirely  disappeared?  Do  you  realize,  too,  that 
it  is  because  we  have  made  it  possible  for  you 
to  get  the  patterns,  on  which  you  so  truly 
depend,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time?  We  have 
been  able  to  do  this  by  establishing  another 
pattern  depot  in  one  of  the  western  cities.  Its 
address  is  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  1538  California  Street,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  women  all  over  the  western  part  of 
the  country  now  find  that  they  can  get 
Woman's  Home  Companion  patterns  in  two  or 
three   days   after  they   send   in  their  orders. 


No.  1379— Girl's  Dress 
Buttoned  in  Front 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  8,  10  and  12  year 
sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  8  years,  four 
and  one-half  yards  of  twenty-four- 
inch  material,  or  three  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material.  The  price 
of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents.  It  is  a 
good  model  for  school  wear  when 
developed  in  blue  serg^e  and 
trimmed  with  blue  bone  buttons 


No.   1076— School  Apron 
with  Pockets 

Cut  for  4,  6,  8  and  1 0  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  8  years,  four 
and  one-half  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  three 
and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material.  The  price  of 
this  pattern  for  a  practical  school 
apron  which  entirely  covers  the 
school  dress  is  only  ten  cents 


No.  1635— Double-Breasted 
Overcoat 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  year 
sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  8  years,  three  and 
one-half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial, or  two  and  one-half  yards  of  fifty- 
four-inch  material.  The  price  of  this 
pattern  is  ten  cents.  It  makes  a  service- 
able overcoat  for  every-day  wear  if 
made  of  kersey   or  a  rough  mixture 


No.  1442— Double-Breasted 
Coat 

Pattern  cut  for  4.  6,  8  and  1 0  year 
sizes.  Quantity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  three 
and  three-eighths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  or  two  and  one- 
eighth  yards  of  f orty-f our-ijich 
material.  The  price  of  this  pattern 
is  ten  cents.  For  a  little  girl's 
winter  coat  this  is  an  especially  good 
design  and  a  very  easy  coat  to  make 


No.  1885— Panel  Dress 
with  Guimpe 

Cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes. 
Material  for  4  years,  one  and 
seven-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with  five  eighths 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material 
for  panels,  and  one  and  one- 
half  yards  of  thirty -six-inch 
material  for  the  high-neck 
guimpe.  Price  of  pattern  for 
this  child's  dress  is  ten  cents 


No.  1685— Girl's  Under- 
waist  and  Drawers 

Cut  for  2,  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  6  years,  two 
and  one-fourth  yards  of  twenty- 
four-inch  material,  or  one  and 
one-haUfyards  of  thirty-six-inch. 
Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


No.  1687— Girl's  Tucked 
Nightgown 

Cut  for  6.  6,  1 0  and  12  year  sizes. 
Material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  6  years,  four  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  twenty-four- 
inch  material.  The  price  of  this 
practical  and  easy-to-use  night- 
gown pattern  is  only  ten  cents 


nPHOUGH  the  holidays  are 
alvvaj'S  busy  times,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  have  them 
pass  by  without  the  extra  bur- 
den of  making  new  school 
elothes  for  the  children.  The 
clothes  they  began  the  school 
term  with  are  worn  out  by 
Christmas,  or  need  freshening 
up.  Illustrated  on  this  page 
are  a  nuuiber  of  practical 
clotht-s  for  both  little  girls  and 
Small  boys.  They  suggest  sev- 
eral remodeling  possibilities 
and  are  excellent  designs  for 
new  clothes.  The  best  part 
about  them  is,  however,  that  for  each 
one  you  can  get  a  practical,  inexpensive 
Woman's  Home  Companion  pattern, 
and  every  woman  who  has  ever  used 
one  of  these  patterns  knows  that  they 
are  just  the  right  ones  for  the  busy 
Housewife  and  mother.  They  cost  but 
ten  cents  each  and  may  be  ordered  from 
any  of  the  three  following  pattern- 
depots  :  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York ;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538 
California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Send  your  order  to  the  depot  nearest 
your  home  to  facilitate  the  quick 
delivery  of  your  patterns. 

The  fall  catalogue  of  Woman's  Home 
Companion  patterns  may  also  be 
ordered  from  these  pattern-depots. 


No.  1838 — Russian  Suit 
with  Pockets 

Cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes. 
Material  required  for  four  years, 
four  and  one-half  yards  of 
twenty-four-inch  material,  or 
three  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  It  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  include  in  the  small 
boy's  winter  outfit  a  plain 
Russian  suit.  It  is  not  only  ser- 
viceable for  playtime,  but  for 
school  as  well.  The  price  of 
this   pattern  is  only  ten  cents 


No.    1803— Boy's 
Suit 

Pattern  cut  for  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  8  years,  four  yards 
of  twenty-seven-inch  material, 
or  two  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  price  of 
this  pattern  is  ten  cents,  No 
boy's  outfit  is  corr;p,iete  without 
a  sailor  sviii,  This  is  an  espe- 
cially good   and   practical  one 


No.  863 — Boy's  Overcoat 
with  Pockets 

Pattern  cut  for  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for  me- 
dium size,  or  8  years,  three  and  one-half 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  or  two 
and  one-half  yards  of  fifty-four- 
inch  material,  with  three  eighths 
of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  collar.  The 

f)rice  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents, 
t   is    a  good    single-breasted  model 


CiMPLiciTY  should  be  the  key-- 
note  of  the  small  sc'nool-i 


No.  1441 — Boy's  Pajamas 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Quahtity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  three  and  one-half 
yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  Or  two  and  one-eighth  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material.  Tne  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents. 
For  winter  wear  outing  flannel  is  a  good  material  for  pajamas 


No.  1444 — Child's  Night-Drawers 

Pattern  cut  for  2,  4,  6  and  8  year  sizes.  Quantity  of  material 
required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years,  four  and  three-eighths  yards 
of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  three  yards  of  thirty-sjx-inch 
material.  The  price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents.  These  are  just  the 
kind  of  night-drawers  a  little  boy  will  want  for  cold  winter  nights 


Woman's  Home  Companion  Patterns 

Vou  will  surely  want  to  have  your  children's  clothes  right  in  style,  and  yet 
*■  you  will  want  them  to  be  practical  clothes.  For  this  reason  you  will  want 
to  make  them  from  Woman's  Home  Companion  patterns,  because  they  are 
the  patterns  that  are  accurately  cut  and  graded,  plainly  lettered  and  notched,  are 
easy  to  put  together,  are  simple  in  design,  and  yet  possess  a  distinct  style  which 
characterizes  them  as  smart.    For  all  these  reasons  you  will  be  interested  in 

Our  Special  Premium  Offer 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  at  the  special  club  price  of  thirty-five  cents,  we  will  give, 
as  a  premium  for  the  subscription,  any  one  Woman's  Home  Companion  pattern. 
Send  the  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Copyright,  191  1,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


girl's  outfit,  a,nu  sim'plicity  is 
cleverly  combined  with  style 
in  the  dresses  and  the  coat 
shown  on  this  page.  Pattern 
No.  1442  is  an  excellent  model 
for  a  winter  coat  which  can 
be  used  for  dress-up  occasions 
as  well  as  for  school.  Serge, 
cheviot  and  rough  mixtures 
are  good  materials  for  it. 
The  buttons  should  be  plain 
bone  ones.  The  school  dress," 
pattern  No.  1379,  and  the 
apron,  pattern  No.  1076,  are 
simple  garments  to  make,  and  so  is  the 
more  dressy  frock,  pattern  No.  1885.  The 
underwear  patterns  are  dainty  and  in 
good  style.  Of  course,  little  brother  is 
quite  as  important  as  little  sister,  and 
for  this  reason  half  of  the  designs 
shown  on  this  page  are  for  him.  There 
are  two  good  overcoat  models  which 
look  well  in  rough  mixtures,  there  is  a 
Russian  blouse  suit  for  him  if  he  is 
very  small,  and  a  nice,  manly  sailor 
suit  for  him  if  he  is  getting  to  be  quite 
a  man  himself.  There  are  also  patterns 
for  night-drawers  and  pajamas.  In 
fact,  almost  every  need  of  the  little 
school  boy  or  girl  is  filled  in  the  designs 
shown  on  this  page. 

A  Woman's  Home  Companion  pat- 
tern can  be  ordered  for  each  of  the 
designs  here  illus^^rated  from  the  nearest 
of  our  three  pattern-depots 


Farm  and  Fireside,  December  23,  191  i 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 


OUR    YOUNG    FOl^IXO       I^L^X  1V1L.1N  l 


Cousin  Sally  Wishes  a  Merry  Christmas  to  All 


DEAR  Cousins  : 
I  A  Merry  Christmas  to  every  one 
of  you !  And  I  hope  you'll  get  for 
Christmas  those  things  that  you  want  most 
of  all.  But  Christmas  isn't  all  getting;  it's 
giving,  too,  isn't  it?  I  mean  hy  this  that 
in  other  ways,  besides  giving  gifts,  try  to 
be  unselfish.  If  a  box  comes  to  your 
house,  marked  "For  Mary  and  Betty," 
and  in  it  are  two  lovely  hair  ribbons,  how 
about  giving  Betty  the  blue  one,  even  if 
you  would  rather  have  it  than  the  red 
one  ? 

And  if  the  two  sleds  that  come  on 
Christmas  morning  are  not  just  alike,  and 
your  brother  wants  the  one  with  the  dog's 
head  painted  on  it,  wouldn't  it  surprise 
him  if  you  were  to  say,  "Take  the  dog's- 
head  sled,  Jim.  I  like  you  so  much  I'd 
rather  you  took  the  nicer  one."  ^^'ouldn't 
it  surprise  him  ?  Try  it.  cousins !  And 
never,  never  allow  yourselves  to  feel  that 
anyone  gave  brother  or  sister  nicer  things 
than  you  got ! 

Be  sure  to  get  a  lot  of  play  into  Christ- 
mas week.  I'm  sure  my  mail  will  be 
hlled  with  letters  telling  me  of  your 
sleigh-rides,  skating  parties.  Christmas 
])arties.  candy-pulls,  church  entertain- 
ments. Sunday-school  and  Christian  En- 
deavor sociables.  My!  what  jolly  times 
you're  going  to  have  next  week ! 

And  thanks  so  much  for  the  Christmas 
post-cards  you  sent  me.  If  I  should  print 
the  names  of  the  cousins  who  remem- 
bered me  at  Christmas  with  post-cards, 
there  would  be  room  for  little  else  on 
this  page.  Your  Cousin  Sally  does  appre- 
ciate your  thought  fulness.  It's  so  good 
to  know  that  vou  all  wish  me  A  MERRY 
CHRISTM.\S! 

I  wish  I  could  just  take  a  peep  at  your 
Christmas  trees  and  gifts  next  Monday 
morning,  but  as  I  can't  do  that,  I'll  just 
have  to  wait  for  the  letters  that  I  know 
will  come,  telling  me  all  about  it. 

So  I'll  close  my  letter,  just  as  I  started 
it — A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  all  my  cousins  from. 

Your  affectionate,     Cousix  Sally. 

The  Mischievous  Stocking 

By  Elizabeth  Patterson 


"TJURRAH  for  some  fun!"  cried  a  mischievous 
stocking. 

And  then,  in  a  way  that  was  really  quite  shocking. 
It  wiggled  and  waggled  and  pulled  at  its  toe. 
Till  a  wee  little  hole  began  swiftly  to  grow ; 
Then  it  laughed  "Ha !  ha !  ha !  how  my  mistress 
will  scold 

When  this  little  pig  goes  to  market  a-cold." 

But  nobody  saw  it,  and  so  by  the  grate 
The   mischievous   stocking  was   hung  with  its 
mate. 

While  Santa  Claus  drove  with  all  speed  thro'  the 
night 

To  fill  up  the  stockings  for  children's  delight, 
And  at  midnight — the  clocks  were  just  on  the 
stroke — 

Came  the  faithful  old  friend  of  the  dear  little 
folk. 

And  oh !  such  a  lot  of  good  things  as  he  carried : 
Two  dolls  gaily  dressed,  just  about  to  be  married. 
He  took  from  his  pack  a  ring  and  a  muff. 
Books,  games  and  a  sled,  and  with  playthings 
enough ; 

There  were  roller-skates,  too — and  last,  but  not 
least. 

The  candy  and  fruit  for  a  holiday  feast. 

He  looked  at  the  stockings — "This  never  will  do. 
Old  Hole-in-the-Toe,  I  have  nothing  for  you !" 
But  he  plumped  out  the  other,  and  filled  up  a 
chair, 

While   the   mischievous    stocking   looked  black 

with  despair. 
And  murmured  as  Santa  Claus  left  it  behind, 
"There  isn't  much  fun  when  one's  naughty,  I 

find." 

Cousin  Sally's  Idea  for  Cousins 
Wishing  to  Correspond 

/~\UR  list  of  cousins  wishing  to  correspond  is 
becoming  so  long  that  I've  had  to  think  up  a 
new  way  to  manage  it.    This  is  the  new  way : 

If  a  cousin  in  Idaho  wishes  to  receive  post- 
cards from  New  Mexico,  California  and  Maine, 
for  instance,  he  will  write  to  me,  telling  me  what 
states  he  chooses  to  hear  from.  Then  I'll  send 
him  a  letter  with  several  names  and  addresses 
from  each  of  the  states  mentioned.  I  shall  be 
careful,  too,  to  see  that  everyone  has  a  chance  at 
having  post-cards  sent  him.  It  will  go  in  rota- 
tion and  in  turn. 

I  think  that  will  be  much  better  than  publishing 
the  names,  each  time,  as  our  lists  are  too  long 
and  somebody  always  gets  pushed  off  at  the  end, 
and  then  he's  sorry,  and.  to  be  sure,  so  am  I. 


The  Santa  Claus  of  the  Rural  Delivery 

The  Santa  of  the  Rural  Delivery 

By  Cousin  Sally 


Our  New  Contest 

TiSTEX,  girls  and  boys!    Here's  some- 
thing  I  want  you  all  to  read,  and  thr«k 
over,  and  then  do ! 

I  want  you  to  make  Five  New  Year's 
Resolutions.  And  they  must  be  resolu- 
tions that  you're  honestly  going  to  live 
up  to  all  the  year.  They  mustn't  be 
pretty  sentences  that  look  well  and  don't 
mean  anything. 

\\'ell.  this  is  to  be  a  contest — with 
prizes — only  just  a  little  different.  You 
are  to  write  to  me.  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  these  Five  New  Year's  Reso- 
lutions. If  you  can  express  each  resolu- 
tion in  ten  words,  do  so ;  anyhow,  make 
them  as  short  as  possible.  However,  the 
length  of  the  resolution  isn't  the  impor- 
tant thing — it's  the  living  up  to  them. 

Send  them  to  me,  with  your  full  name 
and  address.  That's  not  so  hard,  either ! 
But  listen !    Live  up  to  them  all  the  year ! 

And  on  January  5,  1913,  I  expect  to 
publish  a  page  of  them,  and  then  you'll 
see  how  you  lived  up  to  jour  promises. 

Each  set  of  resolutions  has  a  chance 
to  win  a  prize — five  prizes,  all  alike,  for 
girls,  and  five  for  boys — ten  in  all,  and 
all  first  prizes. 

Now  think  about  this  during  Christmas 
week.  And  be  sure  to  write  only  those 
things  which  you  are  willing  to  do — all 
the  year.  Be  sure  that  the  resolutions 
come  to  me  on  or  before  December  30. 
1911.  Address  them  to  Cousin  Sally. 
Care  Department  of  Good  Resolutions. 
Farm  axd  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Some  Cousin  Sally  Riddles 

Sent  Her  by  Kindly  Cousins 

rH.\T  is  it  a  man  is  always  wishing  to 
have,  yet  always  trying  to  be  rid  of? 
\\"hen  was  beef  the  highest? 
Why  is  a  field  of  grass  like  a  person 
older  than  yourself? 

The  answers  to  these  riddles  will  be 
published  next  issue.  Be  sure  to  send 
me  all  the  good  riddles  that  you  can  find. 
They'll  be  printed  on  our  page  every 
once  in  a  while. 


Vou  may  talk  as  you  please,  the  girls  and  boys 
*■  in  the  country  kno'ix'  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
Haven't  you  all  seen  him  coming  up  the  snowy 
road,  early  on  Christmas  morning?  You  see,  he 
comes  later  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

He  has  a  bright  red  nose,  red  cheeks,  a  fur 
cap.  just  like  all  the  Santa  Claus  pictures  ever 
printed  or  painted. 

Sometimes  he's  slim  and  sometimes  he's  fat. 
But  he  always  wears  a  huge  overcoat  and  warm 
gloves.  He  used  to  wear  a  red  coat,  trimmed 
with  white  fur.  and  high-top  boots.  But  they've 
gone  quite  out  of  fashion,  now,  for  Santa 
Clauses. 

There's  a  story  to  the  effect  that  he  formerly 
rode  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  reindeer.  But  I  sup- 
pose reindeer  are  too  slow  for  America,  and  too 
useless  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  want  an  animal 
that  can  pull  Santa  Claus'  sleigh  or  wagon  on 
December  24th.  but  who  won't  back  out  of  help- 
ing with  the  spring  plowing,  too. 

Oh,  yes,  we've  changed  our  ideas  quite  a  bit 
since  the  old  days.  They  tell  us  that  Santa  Claus 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  the  chimneys, 
in  order  to  distribute  the  gifts.  Well,  patent 
stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces  put  a  stop  to  all  that. 

Nowadays  we  leave  our  bedroom  windows 
open  far  enough  for  any  Santa  Claus.  slim  or 
stout.  But  he's  changed  his  plans  and  doesn't 
seem  to  care  about  coming  into  our  houses  at  all. 

Boys  and  girls  still  hang  up  their  stockings 
and  go  to  bed  secure  in  the  thought  that  they'll 
be  filled  in  the  morning.  .\nd  the  custom  of 
hanging  Christmas  wreaths  in  the  windows  and 
a  bunch  of  mistletoe  in  the  hall  is  as  closely  fol- 
low-ed  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

You  see  our  hearts  haven't  changed,  only 
some  of  our  notions.  A\'e  have  changed  the 
maps  in  our  school  geographies ;  we  have 
changed  the  kind  of  books  boys  and  girls  read 
and  study ;  we  have  changed  our  schools  till 
folks  of  fifty  years  ago  wouldn't  recognize  them. 
But  boys  and  girls  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
long  ago. 

Oh !  things  have  changed  in  more  ways  than 
one  since  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  boys  and 
girls.  It's  a  good  thing  for  us  that  they  haven't 
changed  the  blessed  old  customs  of  presents, 
Christmas  trees,  candies,  turkey  and  hot  mince 
pies  on  December  25th.  It  would  be  hard  lines 
for  us  if  they  did  ! 

But  there'%  still  a  Santa  Claus — in  the  coun- 
try, at  least !  You  can  see  him  driving  slowly 
up  the  road,  stopping  here  and  there,  to  leave 
gifts  and  good  wishes. 

We've  changed  his  name — that's  all !  It  isn't 
Santa  Claus  nowadays — but  just  "The  Rural 
Mail-Carrier !" 

AnA  when  he  arrives  next  Monday  morning, 
and  you  greet  him  in  the  road,  he'll  understand 
if  you  say : 

"Good-morning.  Santa  Claus!'' 
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^E  WERE  all  SO  busy  with  Christmas  gifts  on 
December  9th  that  the  ptizzle  answers  had  to 
wait  over  until  this  issue.  Here  are  the  answers 
to  puzzles  published  in  the  issue  of  November 
25th.  I  hope  you  have  guessed  them,  anyhow, 
and  really  don't  need  the  answers.  But  here 
they  are : 

Answers  to  Geographical  Puzzle 

1.  James  Green;  2,  Negro;  .3,  Shetland;  4, 
Maine;  5,  George  White;  6,  Virginia;  7,  Salmon; 

8.  Yellow;  9.  Hood;  10.  Red;  11,  Leghorn  or 
Milan;  12,  Rainv ;  13.  Snake;  14,  Fear;  15,  Little 
Rock;  16,  Turkey;  17,  Pekin;  18.  Table;  19, 
Sandwich;  20,  Baker;  21,  Orange;  22,  Milk; 
23,  Cork;  24,  Greece;  25,  Salt;  26.  Horn. 

Answers  to  Hidden-Bird  Puzzle 

1,  swallow;  2,  catbird;  3,  rail;  4,  redstart;  5, 
towhee;  6,  sandpiper;  7,  warbler;  8,  king-bird; 

9,  hawk;  10,  dove. 

Winter -Time 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

L\TE  lies  the  wintry  sun  a-bed, 
A  frosty,  fiery  sleepy-head; 
Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two;  and  then, 
A  blood-red  orange,  sets  again. 

Before  the  stars  have  left  the  skies, 
At  morning  in  the  dark  I  rise; 
And  shivering  in  my  nakedness, 
By  the  cold  candle,  bathe  and  dress. 

Close  by  the  jolly  fire  I  sit 
To  warm  my  frozen  bones  a  bit ; 
Or  with  a  reindeer-sled,  explore 
The  "colder  countries  round  the  door. 

When  to  go  out,  my  nurse  doth  wrap 
Me  in  my  comforter  and  cap; 
•  The  cold  wind  burns  my  face,  and  blows 
Its  frosty  pepper  up  my  nose. 

Black  are  my  steps  on  silver  sod, 
Thick  blows  my  frosty  breath  abroad; 
And  trees,  and  house,  and  hill,  and  lake, 
Are  frosted  like  a  wedding-cake. 

Hail  and  Farewell 

THE  next  time  that  you  read  this  page,  girls  and 
bovs.  you  will  see.  at  the  top  of  it.  the  New 
Year.  1912.  .'\.nd  here,  in  this  tiny  corner  of  our 
own  page.  I  want  to  say  to  you.  and  with  you. 
the  words  which  end  our  page  and  the  year,  and, 
at  the  same  tim.e.  begin  a  new  year,  full  of  prom- 
ise:    "Farewell  1911  and  Hail  1912." 

And  a  Very  Happy  New  Year  to  All! 
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The  Christmas  Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  Eliot  White 


HE  word  "sermon" 
is  good  enough  in 
itself,  but  it  has 
certainly  been  tied 
up  to  a  lot  of  un- 
pleasant a  s  s  o  c  i  - 
ations.  It  usually 
suggests  a  preachment  in  prosy 
tone,  by  one  who  continually 
"talks  down"  to  his  defenseless 
listeners. 

The  writer  of  this  Christmas 
sermon,  therefore,  feels  some  dif- 
fidence in  offering  it.  But  he  asks 
his  readers  to  go  back  with  him 
to  the  original  word,  "sermo,"  a 
"discourse,"  and  try,  for  the  time, 
to  forget  the  suggestions  of  con- 
straint and  "preachifying"  which 
the  derived  word  brings  with  it. 

Even  the  word  "Christmas"  it- 
self has  come  to  arouse  unpleas- 
ant suggestions  for  some  people. 
It  has  fallen  from  grace  for  them, 
and,  instead  of  tingling  with  an 
electric  atmosphere  of  good  cheer 
and  generosity,  its  sound  falls  on 
them  most  depressingly.  "Oh, 
goodness !"  they  exclaim,  "Christ- 
mas is  nearly  here  again,  and  I've 
got  to  think  up  what  I  can  give 
this  one  and  that  one ;  and  then 
there's  the  shopping  and  the 
bother  of  sewing  and  pasting,  and 
tying  up  bundles  and  writing 
cards,  and  the  expense,  and  the 
cross  postmen  and  expressmen, 
and  my  headache,  and  mercy 
knows  what  other  troubles !  Actu- 
ally, the  time  between  Christmases 
gets  shorter  every  year !" 

They  are  like  the  tantaliz- 
ing host  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
story,  who  spread  a  table  with 
handsome  but  empty  dishes,  and 
whose  guests,  when  they  sat 
down  at  his  invitation,  with  good 
appetite,  found  his  showy  hospi- 
tality a  cruel  farce.  The  one  who 
was  most  injured  by  such  mock 
generosity  was  the  host  himself ; 
his  guests  departed  with  only 
physical  hunger  and  thirst,  but  he 
by  his  grim  parody  upon  hospital- 
ity starved  his  very  soul.  It  is 
the  same  with  Christmas  givers 
of  mere  things.  They  grudgingly 
pass  around  among  their  alleged 
friends  at  the  happy  season  empty 
plates,  in  the  form  of  "presents," 
with  never  a  morsel  of  affection's 
food  or  drink  to  grace  them.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  them- 
selves are  worse  starved,  in  their 
inner  natures,  than  those  who  re- 
ceive their  meaningless  offerings? 

Perhaps  some  time  also  there 
will  be  introduced  into  our  cal- 
endar a  festival  day,  or  better  a 
whole  week,  that  may  be  called 
"Earth-mas."  This  would  take 
rank  as  a  greater  celebration  than 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  latter 
would  always  keep  its  place,  but 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  express  our 
immeasurable  obligation  to  the 
earth  on  which  we  dwell,  as  in  its 
own  lavish  and  untiring  way  the 
Giver  of  Itself  to  mankind.  In 
all  the  rich  and  varied  products  it 
brings  forth,  the  earth  yet  be- 
stows on  us  more  than  these  alone 
— it  instils  a  health,  a  magnetism 
and  a  vigor  that  can  only  be 
adequately  expressed  by  declaring 
that  it  is  thereby  transmitting  its 
innermost  being. 

And  the  very  name  "Christ- 
mas." Is  not  that  a  stimulating 
discourse  or  "sermo"  all  by  itself? 
Yes,  all  the  sordidness  and  striv- 
ing for  display  that  degrade  some 
modern  celebrations  of  Christmas 
cannot  obscure  the  eternal  mean- 
ing of  His  birthday  who,  of  all 
who  ever  lived,  most  gladly  and 
unreservedly  gave  Himself. 


I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be 
helpful,  in  trying  to  win  the  full 
meaning  of  our  Christmas  cele- 
bration, to  remember  at  this  time 
some  of  the  other  great  givers  of 
self,  besides  that  greatest  one  of 
all,  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  practical 
suggestion,  suppose  someone  in 
each  family  should  spend  a  morn- 
ing before  Christmas  Day,  in  the 
public  library,  or  if  that  is  not 
available,  the  same  time  with  a 
dictionary  or  biography,  and  se- 
lect twenty  .or  thirty  names  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have 
wrought  great  benefit  to  the  race, 
adding  to  each  name  chosen  a 
brief  account  of  the  service  which 
he  or  she  rendered.  Then,  on 
Christmas  Da}',  while  the  candles 
still  burn  on  the  tree,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  giving  out  the  pres- 
ents is  over,  let  this  splendid  roll 
of  honor  be  read  aloud,  of  the 
world's  benefactors,  all  of  whom, 
in  the  same  spirit  which  perfectly 
filled  Christ  for  whom  the  day 
is  named,  gave  themselves  in  their 
service  and  achievement  for  their 
fellow  men. 

Nearly  everyone,  in  making  out 
such  a  list  as  I  have  described, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  twenty  or 
thirty  names.  I  should  want  my 
roll,  at  any  rate,  to  include  the 
following  as  shining  exemplars  of 
the  Christmas  spirit :  Moses, 
Buddha,  Socrates,  Cornelia,  Mary 
of  Nazareth,  John  the  Baptist, 
John  the  Apostle,  Paul  of  Tarsus. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Joan  of  Arc,  Michelangelo, 
Savonarola,  Columbus,  Luther, 
Washington,  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth Browning,  Susan  Anthony, 
John  Brown,  Lincoln,  Darwin, 
Pasteur,  Emerson,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Edward  Carpenter,  Bellamy, 
Stevenson  and  Tolstoy. 

Does  not  the  perusal  of  even 
such  an  incomplete  list  as  this 
justify  the  claim  that  the  essence 
of  giving  lies  in  the  bestowal  of 
self,  not  primarily  in  things  given, 
be  they  never  so  costly  and  mag- 
nificent? All  through  the  ages 
between  the  careers  of  Moses  and 
Tolstoy,  for  example,  who  happen 
to  stand  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  my  list,  have  not  kings  and 
queens,  lords  and  barons,  and  the 
"wealthy"  folk  of  all  nation's,  been 
giving  one  another  "presents," 
often  so  expensive  that  a  single 
one  of  these  might  surpass  in 
coarse  money  value  the  worldly 
property  of  all  the  members  of 
this  roster-roll  added  together? 
And  yet  how  many  of  such  costly 
material  gifts  do  we  know  any- 
thing about  to-day?  There  is  a 
Taj  Mahal,  a  Koh-i-noor  diamond 
and  a  few  gems,  some  neck- 
laces, palaces,  parks,  and  the  like, 
but  we  have  to  rack  our  memories 
to  make  up  even  a  brief  catalogue. 

Finally,  then,  what  shall  be  our 
response  to  this,  the  sun's  way, 
the  earth's  way,  the  great  soul's 
way  throughout  history,  up  to 
Christ's  and  God's  own  way,  of 
communicating  themselves  in  and 
through  all  their  specific  gifts? 
If  this  supreme  custom  is  to  be 
ours  as  well,  we  shall  hear  its 
stirring  call  here  and  now,  at 
Christmastide,  and  do  our  .part  to 
clear  away  the  stains  of  commer- 
cialism and  sordidness  that  still 
defile  this  wonderful  festival.  And 
resolve  that  we  will,  henceforth, 
call  nothing  that  goes  forth  from 
us  to  others  by  the  name  of 
"gift,"  but  that  which  verily  con- 
veys with  it  something  of  OUR- 
SELVES. 


.    A  Christmas  Thought 

By  Phillips  Brooks 

THE  earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden  of  care, 
But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young; 
The  heart  of  the  jewel  burns  lustrous  and  fair, 
And  its  soul  full  of  music  breaks  forth  on  the  air, 
When  the  song  of  the  angels  is  sung. 

It  is  coming.  Old  Earth,  it  is  coming  to-night! 

■On  the  snowflakes  which  cover  thy  sod 
The  feet  of  the  Christ-Child  fall  gentle  and  white. 
And  the  voice  of  the  Christ-Child  tells  out  with  delight 

That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 


Something  For 
The  Whole  Family 


IF  YOU  will  get  the  January  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  and 
read  it,  you  will  have  a  good  time.  We  promise 
you  a  treat,  with  full  knowledge  that  we  are  guaran- 
teeing a  lot,  but  with  complete  assurance  that  we  can 
make  good. 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  is  published  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  Farm  and  Fireside.  We  want  you  to 
know  about  it.  We  think  that  when  you  do 
know  about  it,  you  will  want  it  in  the  family.  It  belongs 
in  your  family.  It  is  a  great  and  beautiful  periodical — 
full  of  new  facts  and  ideas,  and  responsive  to  the 


romance  and  wonder  of  life. 


WE  DO  not  believe,  for  example,  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  such  a  Christmas  piece  has  been 
written  as  that  contributed  to  "The  Interpre- 
ter's House"  in  the  January  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE.  The 
man  who  wrote  that  piece  has  rare  understanding  of  the 
human  heart.  Several  have  suggested  that  it  ought  to 
be  read  aloud  in  every  home  in  our  country.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  you  to  do  some  evening  soon. 


IN  THIS  same  January  number  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary and  stirring  report  of  a  movement  on  foot  in 
Europe  to  get  the  small  boys  of  all  nations  into  a 
new  world-wide  organization,  the  main  object  of  which 
is  to  end  war.  This  movement  is  succeeding.  It  has 
spread  over  five  European  countries.  It  is  traveling 
toward  America.  The  newspapers  will  soon  be  full  of 
it.  It  is  a  wonderful  new  idea,  one  of  those  flashes  of 
genius  that  move  the  world  forward  with  a  sort  of 
jump.  We  all  know  that  once  you  get  the  young  to  feel 
what  you  might  call  the  "peace  instinct,"  once  you  de- 
velop in  the  race  instinctive  contempt  for  international 
slaughter,  the  thing  will  be  done.  It  looks  as  if  the 
man  of  talent  and  attraction  has  come  to  lead  the  way. 
He  has  got  the  youngsters  warming  up  to  the  idea  by 
tens  upon  tens  of  thousands.  They  have  a  definite, 
active,  practical  part  in  the  plan.  They  will  carry  into 
manhood  a  lasting  prejudice  against  war.  THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  brings  to  our  country  the  first  authoritative 
report  of  this  movement.  It  comes  straight  from  the 
inside,  brought  by  one  of  the  great  national  journalists 
on  our  staff. 

THE  space  allotted  to  this  announcement  is  already 
used  up,  and  we  have  not  spoken  of  a  dozen — 
literally  a  dozen — important  features  in  the 
January  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE.  Think  of  having  to  omit 
telling  you  of  "Bob"  La  Follette's  own  story  of  his 
sensational  meeting  in  a  Milwaukee  hotel  with  Philetus 
Sawyer,  the  famous  old  standpat  Wisconsin  Senator  of 
a  generation  ago!  Think  of  omitting  to  tell  you  fully 
about  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  article,  Edna  Ferber's  story, 
Arnold  Bennett's  story,  "Abe  Martin's"  wonderful 
fooling,  and  all  the  other  splendid  things! 

We  repeat  our  first  paragraph  in  this  column,  and 
advise  you  to  get  the  January  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 


15  cents  on  all  news-stands 


$1.50  by  the  year 


The  American  Magazine 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 

Springfield,  Ohio 

{or  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City) 
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Get  a  Watch  and  Fob 


Boys: 


Here  is  a  chance  to  obtain  a  handsome  and  useful 
watch,  and  a  fine  leather  fob  with  a  gilt  metal  charm 
engraved  with  your  own  initial  letter  without  cost. 
Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  you  satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION  :  This  watch  has 
a  handsome  nickel  case,  with 
open  face.    It  is  a  stem-wind 
and  a  stem-set,  just  like  other 
high-priced  watches.  It 
has  a  close-fitted  snap 
back.  It  is  only  ^  inch 
in  thickness.     It  is  a 
perfect  timekeeper, 
tested  and  regulated 
before    leaving  the 
factory.    It    is  en- 
graved   front  and 
back,  and  is  a  watch 
of  which  anyone 
would  be  proud. 

The  Fob  is  of 
handsome  black 
leather  with 
a  polished 
buckle,  like 
il  lustra- 
tion, with 
a  rich  gilt 
charm 
engraved^ 
with 
your 
own 
initial. 


MOVEMENT:    Regular  16 
size.      Lantern  pinion 
(■smallest  made).  Amer- 
ican lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to 
the  minute.  Short 
wind,  runs  30  to  36 
hours  with  onewind- 

Every  watch  is 
fully  guaranteed 
by  the 
m  a  n  u  - 
facturers 
and  by 
Farm  AND 
Fireside. 

The  man- 
u  fa  ctur- 
ers  will 
make  all 
repairs 
for  a  year 
free. as  ex- 
plained on 
the  guar- 
antee. 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 


You  can  get  this  dandy  watch 
and  fob  very  easily.  Write  a  pos- 
tal-card to  the  Watch  Man.  Tell 
him  you  want  to  get  this  watch 
and  fob  without  spendmg  one 
penny.  He  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  get  your  watch.  This  is  a 
chance  you  must  not  overlook. 

Write  a  Postal  To-Day 


Thousands  of  delighted  boys 
have  secured  their  watches  this 
way  with  the  help  of  the  Watch 
Man.  You  can  do  it,  too.  Any  boy 
that  really  wants  one  can  easily 
get  this  fine  watch.  But  how  will 
the  Watch  Man  know  about  you 
if  you  don't  tell  him? 

to  THE  WATCH  MAN 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,   Springfield,  Ohio 


^0  You  Want  to  Be  Well  Dressed? 


IF  YOU  DO,  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
it  is  to  use  Woman's  Home  Companion 
patterns  in  making-  your  clothes.  Aside 
from  being  inexpensive,  easy-to-use  pat- 
terns, they  are  the  sort  of  patterns  that  give 
a  distinct  air  of  smartness  and  up-to-date- 
ness to  the  garments  cut  from  them. 


They  can  be  quickly  delivered  to  you  if  you  will  only  send  your  order  to 
the  Pattern  Depot  nearest  your  home.  The  patterns"  cost  ten  cents,  and  the 
pattern  depots  are'  Pattern  Depju-tment,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
Pattern  Depeirtment,  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538  California  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Fortune-Telling 

Post- Cards 

In  Sets  of  Twelve 

A DIFFERENT  card  for  each  month  in 
the  year,  showing  the  birthstone,  the 
sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief  horoscope — 
witches,  owls,  crescent  moons,  black  cats 
and  all  of  the  Fortune-Teller's  paraphernalia. 
With  tliese  cards  j'ou  can  have  loads  of 
fun  telling  the  fortunes  of  your  friends.  Tell  them  their  lucky  and 
unlucky  months  and  days.  You  can  tell  them  more  about  their 
characteristics  than  they  know  themselves. 

ALL  FOR  SIX  CENTS 

postage.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  return  we  will  send 
you,  post-paid,  a  complete  set  of  these  new  Fortune- Telling  Cards. 
Send  at  once  to 

DEPT.  E 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


THE    GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 


Christmas 


Secretary 


Greetings! 


A MERRY.  Merry  Christmas  to  all  the 
members  of  our  Gift  Club!  Christ- 
mas, this  year,  will  bring  more  joy 
and  gladness  than  ever  before  to  a  great 
many  girls  and  women  in  America — just 
because  The  Gift  Club  was  organized  two 
months  ago.  Until  they  became  members 
of  The  Gift  Club  these  very  girls  had  no 
idea  that  there  possibly  could  be  a  plan 
by  which  they  could  get  Christmas  pres- 
ents for  all  the  famih^  without  spending 
a  penny!  But  now!  I  just  wish  you 
could  see  the  big  pile  of  letters  on  my 
desk,  every  one  of  them  telling  me  about 
a  Christmas  that  will  be  made  happier 
and  brighter  because  of  The  Gift  Club! 

Here  is  just  one  letter  that  I  picked  out 
at  random : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for"  let- 
ting me  join  The  Gift  Club.  I  suppose  that 
1  am  a  great  many  years  older  than  most  of 
the  n!emi)ers.  But  I  am  just  as  interested  in 
the  Club  as  anyone  could  be.  It  has  cer- 
tainly helped  me  solve  a  great  big  problem — 
my  Christmas  presents !  Miss  West,  per- 
Isaps  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate  people 
v.'ho  do  not  have  to  scrimp  and  save  and 
plnn  for  your  Christmas-giving,  and  so  you 
may  not  know  what  a  real  godsend  the  Club 
has  been  to  me  I  That  beautiful  ermine 
scarf  and  muff  is  for  my  little  Bessie  :  the 
I  knitted  skating  cap  is  for  John ;  the  foun- 
tain-pen is  for  my  brother  in  the  city,  and 
'  the  handbag  is  for  his  wife.  And  all  these 
!  things  seem  like  gifts  to  me.  I  did  so  little 
work  for  them  !  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Indiana. 

There!  Isn't  that  a  splendid  letter? 
And  it  is  just _as  this  happy  club  member 
says  —  the 
"work"  that 
you  have  to 
do  to  get  all 
these  beauti- 
ful gifts  is  so 
slight  that  it 
seems  like 
nothing  at 
all. 

Here  in  my 
office  I  have 
a  great  big 
cupboard  that 
is  crowded 
to  overfiow- 
ing  with  gifts 
for  our  Club 
girls.  Do  }ou 
want  to  peep 
'  in  while  I 
hold  open  the 
door?  See, 
here  in  this 
box  I  keep 
all  the  silver, 
pretty,  I  think 


"The  Leaning  Tov\rer  of  San  Castello."  This  beauti- 
ful picture  will  be  sent  to  every  Farm  and  Fireside 
reader   who  joins  The   Gift   Club   this  month 


The  teaspoons  are  so 
They  are  designed  from 
the  Rosalie  pattern  that  is  so  much  used 
in  New  York.  Yes.  the  knives,  forks  and 
tablespoons  match  the  teaspoons — they 
are  all  Rosalie  patterns.  And  this  pickle 
fork  was  made  especially  to  match  the 
other  table  silver.  A  butter-knife  and 
sugar-shell?  Here  they  are,  and  just  as 
dainty  and  attractive  as  they  can  be,  too. 
The  child's  three-piece  set — knife,  fork 
and  spoon — is  a  favorite  of  mine.  The 
flat  French-gray,  finish  is  so  charming. 

\\  hat  is  that  standing  back  there  in 
the  corner?  A  vacuum  cleaner!  It  is  a 
wonderful  machine,  that  cleaner,  and  such 
fun  to  use  it  and  watch  it  eat  up  the  dust! 
Yes,  indeed,  that  is  one  of  The  Gift  Club"s 
presents  to  its  members. 

Up  there  on  the  shelf  are  our  linens. 
Just  let  me  show  you  this  beautiful 
damask  table-cloth  and  the  fringed  nap- 
kins to  match.  These  pure  linen  doilies 
are  just  the  thing  to  go  with  the  table- 
cloth and  napkins.  And  you  can"t  help 
but  like  these  artistic  Nottinghain  lace 
curtains  ! 

This  little  gilt  clock  is  one  of  the  very 
nicest  things  in  our  cupboard,  I  think. 
And  our  girls  think  so.  too.  judging  from 
the  way  they  are  ordering  it. 

Jewelry,  did  you  say  ?  Just  look  here ! 
Aren't  they  quite  the  prettiest  rings  you 
ever  saw?  This  one  with  the  two  pearls 
I  like  particularly.  P.ut  a  great  many  of 
our  girls  prefer  the  birthday  ring!  They 
tell  me  what  month  they  were  born  in. 
you  know,  and  I  send  them  their  own 
particular  ring.  Here  is  something  that 
I  know  has  delighted  our  girls — an 
exquisite  locket  and  chain.  See,  iii  the 
heart-shaped  locket  which  is  set  with  a 
sparkling,  brilliant  there  is  a  place  for 


two  pictures.  And  here  are  brooches  and 
bracelets  and,  oh,  ever  so  many  things 
besides ! 

You  really  should  have  the  Irish  lace 
coat-set  to  wear  with  your  winter  suit.  It 
will  "dress  it  up" 'wonderfully.  It  is  real 
Irish,  you  know. 

Have  I  tired  you,  showing  you  the 
treasures  of  our  gift  cupboard,  or  would 
you  like  to  see  a  few  more?  You  will 
admire  this  silver  toilet-set.  Any  girl 
would  be  proud  to  have  that  comb,  brush 
snd  mirror  on  her  dresser.  And  here  is 
a  manicure-set  and  a  shell  hair-set  and — 
but  what  is  the  use?  I  can't  begin  to 
show  you  all  the  wonderful  gifts  that  are 
stored  up  in  that  roomy  cupboard  for  our 
girls.  My  office  looks  like  Santa-Claus- 
land  most  of  the  time.  Whenever  a  club 
girl  expresses  a  desire  for  any  special 
gift,  I  promptly  add  that  to  our  list  of 
good  things  and  tell  her  how  she  can 
claim  it.  It's  lots  of  fun,  this  rummaging 
around  choosing  this  thing  and  rejecting 
that,  buying  a  beautiful  bit  of  jewelry 
here,  a  piece  of  china  there,  and  all  sorts 
of  attractive  and  useful  presents  both  for 
3"ourself  and  your  home.  And  you  may 
be  sure  that  our  girls  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
my  search  quite  as  much  as  I  do. 

I  have  a  special  gift  of  my  own  that  I 
want  to  send  to  ever}'  girl  and  woman 
who  joins  The  Gift  Club  this  month.  It 
is  an  exquisite  reproduction  of  a  very- 
beautiful  water-color  painting — a  \'ene- 
tian  scene  full  of  the  light  and  color  and 
charm  of  that  fascinating  corner  of  the 
world.  You  wmII  love  the  brilliant,  flaunt- 
ing red  of  the  sails,  the  vivid  blue  of  the 

sea  and  skj' 
and  the  daz- 
zling white- 
ness o  f  the 
leaning  tower. 

This  beau- 
t  i  f  u  1  paint- 
ing looks  so 
much  like  the 
original  that 
it  is  v  e  r  y 
hard  indeed 
to  tell  them 
apart.  It  will 
be  a  charming 
pictttre  for 
y  our  parlor 
or  living- 
room.  Re- 
member that 
this  picture  is 
in  addition  to 
all  the  other 
gifts  that  you 
may  receive 
from  the  Club — just  a  little  "extra"  from 
the  secretary.  Don't  you  think  such  an 
offer  is  worth  investigating?  You  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  find  out  all  about  the 
Club,  without  in  any  way  committing 
yourself.  I  hope  I  shall  have  a  long  and 
urgent  letter  from  every  girl  reading 
Farm  and  Fireside.  And,  if  you  do 
decide  to  join  us,  my  picture  gift  will  be 
such  a  material  proof  of  the  good  things 
that  I  have  in  store  for  you,  that  we'll  be 
firm  friends  ever  after,  and  work  together 
as  friends  should,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

And  now  about  joining.  I  know  that 
you  are  v^ondering  what  are  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  requirements — the  usual 
"three  R's"  of  a  club.  In  this  Club  of 
ours  there  are  no  rules  at  all — absolutely 
none.  There  are  no  dues  nor  expenses. 
There  is  no  age  limit.  Any  girl,  young  or 
old.  married  or  unmarried,  who  wishes  to 
earn  beautiful  gifts  for  herself,  her  home 
and  her  friends  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship. The  work?  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
that  here.  There  is  too  much  to  tell,  but 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  write  you  a  per- 
sonal letter  and  explain  everything  very 
definitely.  You  will  be  under  no  obliga- 
tions at  all.  If  you  do  not  care  for  our 
plans.  3'ou  need  not  follow  them.  But  I 
know  that  you  will  like  the  Club,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  so  eager  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Just  a  line  on  a  postal  card  will  bring 
a  prompt  reply. 

Do  write  me  at  once.    Don't  put  it  off. 


Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
F.i.RM  AND  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Household  Department 

A  Page  of  Helpful  Hints  and  Practical  Recipes 


LEAN  DAIRY  UTENSILS— 
Just  to  know  what  cleanliness 
is — the  absence  of  all  germs — 
one  should  visit  a  hospital,  an 
up-to-date  dairy,  a  sanitary 
canning  factory  or  a  hotel  that 
makes  its  boast  of  purity  of 
food.  Some  people  in  the  dairy  business 
would  open  their  eyes  very  wide  if  they  knew 
that  perfect  cleanliness,  such  as  is  necessary 
in  keet)ing  dairy  utensils  in  order,  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  washing  the  things  in  lukewarm 
dish-water,  and  rinsing  them  in  cold  water 
afterward,  or  perhaps  drying  them  in  a  cloth 
that  has  done  service  on  all  the  dishes  and 
is  damp  and  unpleasant  to  the  touch. 

Many  housewives  whom  their  neighbors 
term  "pizen  neat"  are  guilty  of  the  most 
filthy  practices  in  caring  for  their  dairy- 
things,  yet  they  would  be  highly  indignant 
if  anyone  ventured  to  mention  the  fact. 
One  milk  customer  who  happened  into  the 
kitchen,  and  saw  the  dairy  things  given  a 
bath  in  the  greasy  dish-water,  remonstrated 
with  the  woman  who  sold  milk,  and  sug- 
gested that  such  proceedings  would  result  in 
impure  milk  for  the  babies  depending  upon 
that  cow  for  their  daily  food.  Whereupon 
the  owner  of  the  cow  grew  angry,  and  said 
her  vessels  were  clean  enough  for  the  king 
and  she  would  thank  people  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs.  In  fact,  the  mother  of 
that  infant  was  attending  to  her  own  affairs 
when  she  objected  to  yellow  soap  and  greasy 
dish-water  in  the  milk-pail,  and  she  speedily 
sought  another  place  to  buy  milk. 

Dish-water  is  never  fit  for  the  milk  things, 
nor  is  the  dish-rag.  It  sounds  strange  to  say 
that  what  is  good  enough  for  the  dishes  is 
not  good  enough  for  the  dairy  things,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  odors  from  the  various 
meats  and  vegetables,  combined  with  the 
soap  and  then  with  the  milk,  make  a  mix- 
ture hardly  to  be  desired.  If  you  don't 
believe  this,  wash  a  frying-pan  used  for 
potatoes  in  the  dish-water  and  then  follow  it 
with  a  kettle  or  two  and  a  pan  used  for  fried 
fish  before  putting  in  the  milk-pails.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  those  pails  are  unfit  for 
milk,  even  though  rinsed  with  cold  or  warm 
water  and  set  aside  till  milking-time.  Milk- 
vessels  should  be  washed  with  a  clean  cloth 
in  a  clean  pan,  in  clean,  hot  water  made 
soapy  with  a  good  powder  or  a  pure  soap, 
and  then  they  should  be  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely scalded  and  turned  upside  down  in 
the  hot  sun.  A  clean  brush  should  be  used 
to  look  after  the  seams,  if  there  are  any,  and 
never,  never  should  this  task  be  trusted  to 
hired  men  or  to  children,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

The  strainers  also  should  be  germless  if 
clean  milk  and  butter  are  to  be  produced. 
Many  housewives  follow  the  plan  of  having 
several  dozen  strainer-cloths  and  using  them 
but  once,  then  rinsing  in  cold  water,  drying 
and  putting  in  the  regular  wash.  On  wash- 
day these  cloths  are  washed  and  boiled,  so 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  them  con- 
taminated in  any  way.  The  milk  is  poured 
from  the  clean  pail  through  the  clean  cloth, 
and  is  received  in  a  clean  separator  pan  for 
the  task  of  separating  the  cream  from  the 
milk. 

The  separator  deserves  much  attention 
and  should  be  cleansed  as  soon  as  the  milk 
goes  through  it.  Every  manufacturer  of 
separators  claims  that  his  particular  make  is 
the  easiest  to  keep  clean ;  but  it  takes  a 
clean  housewife  back  of  any  separator  to 
produce  good  cream.  Some  women  sell 
cream  that  sours  in  twenty-four  hours,  while 
others  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances 
give  their  customers  cream  that  keeps  sweet 
from  three  to  five  days  and  often  even 
longer.  In  plain  English,  the  cream  that 
spoils  has  gone  through   unclean  utensils. 


while  the  sweet  cream  has  had  no  chance 
to  become  filled  with  germs.  Dirt  in  cream 
or  in  milk  sours  it,  and  that  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

It  takes  vigilance  and  patience  and  a  real 
interest  in  the  work  to  keep  the  dairy  things 
free  from  germs,  but  it  is  being  done  by  busy 
housekeepers  all  over  the  land.  And  one  of 
these  days  those  clean  housekeepers  will  rise 
up  and  demand  a  better  price  for  their  cream 
and  butter  than  is  paid  to  the  unclean  people, 
and  they  will  get  it,  too.  The  consumer  is 
willing  to  pay  extra  for  cleanliness  and  very 
soon  there  will  be  grades  of  prices  just  as 
there  are  grades  of  dairy  produce,  and  the 
clean  dairy  utensils  will  be  worth  more 
money  then  than  they  are  at  present. 

Hilda  Richmond. 

Shipping  Canned  Fruit — Having  had 
twenty  years' '  experience  in  packing  canned 
fruit  to  be  shipped  by  rail  several  hundred 
miles  and  never  having  lost  a  jar,  my  method 
may  be  useful  to  others.  First,  find  a  good, 
strong  barrel — a  sugar-barrel  will  hold  sixty 
quart  jars,  a  flour  or  apple  barrel  about 
forty,  and  a  top  layer  of  jelly  jars  may  be 
added  in  either  sized  barrel.  Next,  get 
plenty  of  hay  or  straw  ready  for  packing. 
Have  your  jars  wrapped  in  newspaper  and 
labeled.  Fold  a  newspaper  in  half  and  tear 
across  the  center,  this  gives  a  sheet  a  few 
inches  longer  than  the  jar,  and  just  wide 
enough  to  roll  it  in  neatly.  Turn  over  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  fold  tightly,  and  paste 
a  label  across  the  center  of  the  jar,  which 
will  hold  the  wrapper  securely  in  place.  Put 
a  good  mat  of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  and  place  your  jars  in  upright,  leaving 
space  between  each  one  for  the  packing. 
Stuff  the  packing  in  firmly  around  the  out- 
side of  the  jars  next  to  the  barrel  and  then 
between  each  jar.  Then  put  a  layer  of  pack- 
ing in  on  top  of  the  jars,  and  place  the  next 
lot  in  position.  Proceed  as  before.  You 
will  be  able  to  get  in  three  layers  of  quart 
jars  and  one  of  jelly-glasses.  The  packing 
must  be  very  thoroughly  done  to  insure  suc- 
cess. To  "head  up,"  knock  off  the  upper 
hoop,  place  head  in  position,  and  replace  the 
hoop ;  also,  there  is  a  narrow  binding  hoop 
that  must  tie  tacked  around  the  head  on  the 
inside  of  the  barrel.  Nail  on  your  ship- 
ping-tag correctly  addressed,  add  by  freight 
or  express  and  the  railroad  or  express  com- 
pany's initials,  mark  very  plainly  "Glass," 
and  your  fruit  will  go  anywhere  on  earth. 

C.  D.  H. 

Three  Poultices,  and  How  to  Make 
Them — To  make  a  mustard  poultice  that  will 
be  effective,  yet  not  blister,  mix  freshly 
ground  mustard  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Use  enough  of  the  mustard  so  that  the  poul- 
tice will  spread  easily.  If  a  poultice  of  less 
strength  is  desired,  use  one-third  part  of 
flour  and  two-thirds  parts  of  mustard. 

A  spice  poultice  may  be  prepared  from 
equal  parts  of  allspice,  pepper,  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  If  used  for  a  small  child,  sub- 
stitv.*e  flour  for  ginger. 

To  make  a  flaxseed  poultice,  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flaxseed-meal  in  a  saucer,  and 
pour  into  it  a  little  hot  water.  Stir  it  slowly, 
mixing  it  well,  and  adding  more  water  as 
it  thickens.  Continue  stirring  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
water  it  will  absorb.  Made  in  this  fashion, 
the  poultice  stays  moist  for  many  hours. 

Mrs.  C.  K,  Turner. 

Potato  Puffs — One  cupful  of  cold  mashed 
potato,  one  egg,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder;  mix  the 
egg  and  milk  with  the  potato,  and  add  enough 
flour  to  make  a  dough ;  roll,  and  cut  into 
cakes,  and  fry  like  doughnuts. 


The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 


Questions  Asked 

Will  someone  please  tell  me — 

How  to  can  pumpkin  ? 

Mrs.  H.  H.,  Ohio. 

How  to  prevent  patent  leather  from  crack- 
ing? B.  S.,  Missouri. 

How  to  use  rosin  for  taking  pin-feathers 
off  ducks  ?  Is  it  the  same  kind  of  rosin  that 
is  used  in  place  of  sealing-wax  ? 

A.  R.,  Ohio. 

How  to  make  portieres  of  old  silks  and 
what  I  should  use  for  the  warp  ? 

I.  W.,  Kansas. 

How  to  knit  zigzag  or  fence-row  stitch 
used  so  much  in  knitting  sweaters?  Also, 
how  to  reduce  flesh  in  a  safe  and  harmless 
way?  M.  J.  C,  Iowa. 

How  to  make  potato-yeast  and  hov,'  to  use 
it  in  bread-making  ? 

Mrs.  R.  B.  F.,  New  Hampshire. 

Where  I  can  get  seed  for  sweet  peppers? 
Mine  always  grow  the  hot  kind,  though  I 
have  bought  from  several  dealers.  This  is 
especially  referred  to  Mrs.  F.  C.  of  Cali- 
fornia. B.  C.  J.,  Missouri. 

How  to  clean  the  lime  sediment  from  the 
inside  of  a  tea-kettle?    A.  M.  H.,  Arizona. 

How  to  make  a  lemon  sponge-cake  with 
yellow  icing? 

How  to  can  beef  at  home  in  cans,  so  that 
it  will  keep  in  warm  weather? 

Mrs.  R.  J.  S.,  Ohio. 


How  to  make  nut  salad?    M.J.  C,  Ohio. 

How  to  make  a  sliced-sweet-potato  pie  ? 

R.  V.  A.,  Virginia. 

How  to  grate  lemon-peel  and  what  kind 
of  grater  to  use  ?  N.  A.,  Indiana. 

How  to  heat  large  quantities  of  water  on 
an  alcohol  or  oil  stove  ? 

Subscriber,  Georgia. 

How  to  can  mushrooms? 

Mrs.  B.,  Arkansas. 

Is  there  a  substitute  for  grape-leaves  in 
pickling  ? 

What  causes  green-tomato  pickles  to 
toughen  with  cooking? 

Mrs.  C.  E.,  Washington. 


Do  You  Need  Help? 

Have  you  been  looking  for  a  special  recipe  for 
years?  Do  you  need  any  information  on  house- 
hold matters?  And  do  you  meet  with  little 
problems  in  the  home  that  you  wish  someone 
would  solve  for  you— someone  who  has  had  a 
litde  more  experience  than  you?  Then,  why 
not  make  use  of  YOUR  OWN  department  and 
ask  the  questions  which  have  been  troubling 
you?  This  department  has  proved  that  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  is  abroad  in  the  land, 
especially  among  the  women  of  the  farm.  That 
our  readers  have  the  mutual  desire  to  help  one 
another  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and  prompt 
response  we  have  had  to  the  questions  which 
are  printed  here  monthly.  There  is  no  payment 
made  for  contributions  to  these  columns.  All 
answers  and  queries  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  care  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

If  an  immediate  answer  is  desired,  it  will  be 
sent,  provided  a  two-cent  stamp  is  enclosed. 


Coal  oil  will  make  the  worst  tarnish  on 
silver  or  brass  vanish,  and  the  article  looks 
like  new. 

To  remove  the  odor  from  the  hands 
after  cleaning  fish,  rub  them  in  damp  salt. 

Heat  lemons  before  squeezing  them ; 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  juice  may  then 
be  extracted. 

To  Toughen  Clothes-Pins — When  you 
buy  new  clothes-pins,  boil  them  in  salt  water, 
and  it  will  toughen  them,  and  keep  them 
from  splitting.  Lila  F.  Dorson. 

Custard  Fritters — Mix  five  well-beaten 
eggs,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  cream  and  one  cupful  of  milk.  Strain 
into  a  mold  or  small  bowl,  and  set  in  pan 
of  boiling  water  reaching  half-way  up  the 
sides  of  bowl.  Steam  very  gently  until  set 
(about  twenty  minutes),  then  place  on  ice 
until  cold.  Cut  into  fritters  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  long  by  one  inch  square,  dip 
into  batter,  and  fry  a  light  brown.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar,  and  serve. 

Cream  Fritters — Mix  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour  with  one  cupful  of  milk,  add 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  one  cupful 
of  cream.  Fry  in  hot  cooking-oil.  Some 
chopped  apple  or  other  fruit  may  be  added  if 
liked. 

Corn  Fritters — These  may  be  made  with 
either  fresh  or  canned  corn.  To  one  pint  of 
corn  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  cupful  of  flour 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder  sifted 
together  and,  lastly,  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  into  deep 
hot  oil,  and  fry. 

Ginger  Fritters — Put  one  pint  of  water, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one-half  cup- 
ful of  sugar  into  a  saucepan,  and  when  it 
boils,  stir  in  one  pint  of  sifted  flour,  stirring 
briskly  until  smooth.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  beat  in  four  eggs,  one 
at  a  time,  and  beating  well  between  each, 
then  add  one  cupful  of  preserved  ginger, 
chopped  fine.  Fry  brown  in  boiling  hot  oil, 
and  serve  with  a  sauce  made  from  the 
ginger  syrup  and  flavored  with  lemon-juice. 

Peach  Fritters — Use  either  canned  or 
fresh  peaches,  peeled  and  cut  in  halves.  Dip 
each  half,  after  draining  thoroughly,  into 
pate-a-chou  or  other  batter,  and  fry.  Or 
the  peaches  may  be  chopped  and  mixed  into 
the  ordinary  batter  and  dropped  by  spoonfuls 
into  the  hot  oil.  Elaia  Iona  Locke. 
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It's  the  very  nature  oi  a  soda 
cracker  to  absorb  moisture  and 
foreign  odors. 

That's  why  the  ordinary  soda  cracker 
remained  so  long  in  obscurity. 

The  advent  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  and  the  moisture- 
proof  and  odor -repelling  package  changed 
all  this — for  Uneeda  Biscuit,  the  perfect 
soda  cracker,  keeps  select  company 
— its  own. 

To-day  the  goodness,  the 
freshness  and  body-build- 
ing virtues  of  Uneeda 
Biscuit  are  acclaimed 
in  tenement  and 
mansion. 

Never  Sold 
in  Bulk 
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CUT  DOWN 

YOUR 
GROCERY  BILL 

THIS  FREE  BOOK  shows  you 
how  to  save  from  20  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  on  all  >our  groceries. 

Buy  your  groceries  direct  from 
lis  and  save  from  twenty  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  what  you  are  now  pay- 
ing.  We  have  solved  the  "nigh 
cost  of  living"  proVilem  for  thou- 
sand? of  lielighted  customers. 
We  buy  everj-thing  in  enormous  (Quantities.  This 
means  rock  bottom  prices— prices  that  small  buyers 
cannot  get.    We  sell  direct  to  you  with  only  one  small 
profit  added.    We  save  you  all  the  "middlemen's" 
profits  that  eat  up  so  much  of  your  money. 
AH  our  groceries  are  full  measure— ahsolvitely  pure. 
Write  to-day  for  our  interesting,  money  saving  gro- 
cery book.   It  is  book  No.  11.    It  is  free.   We  want  you 
to  compare  our  prices  with  those  you  are  now  paying. 

We  issue  the  grocery  book  everytwo  months  and  will 
send  it  to  you  regularly. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  other  books  we  issue. 
They  contain  thousands  of  big.  money  saving  oppor- 
tunities. No  matter  where  you  live  we  can  fill  all  your 
needs  and  save  you  an  amazing  amount  of  money.  No 
matter  what  it  is  you  want,  we  have  it.  We  can  save 
you  manydollarson  every  thing  you  buy.  AVe  are  doing 
it  every  day  for  over  2.000.000  delighted  customers. 
Send  to-day  for  the  books  that  interest  you. 
Order  the  books  bv  their  numbers. 

CHECK  OVER  THE  LIST  NOW 
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cycles 

27  Baby's  Dress  and 
Toilet 
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Monuments 
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35  Dry  Goods 
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I9ih  and  Campbell  StS. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Please  send  to  my  adilress  below  books  Wos  

absolutely  free  of  cost. 

Name  

Post  Office  

State  

SEND  COUPON  TO  THE  NEARER  ADDRESS 
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DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES-i 

Save  S18.00  to  S22.00  on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 

Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
_you  can  buy  them  at  such  low.  un- 
heard-of Factory  Prices?  THIRTY 
DATS  FREE  TRIAL  BEFORE  YOU 
BUY,  Ournew  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anx-thingever  produced. 

SEND    POSTAL    TODAY  FOR 
OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

126  Stato  St.    Marion,  Ind. 


Hoosier  Steel 

I  HOOSIER  STOTE  FACTORY 


I  Trust  Yon  Ten  Days.  Send  No  Money.  $2  Hair  Switch  Sent  on  ApproTaL 

Choice  of  Natural  wavy  or  straiirht  hair.  Send  a  lock  df  your  hair, 
and  I  will  mail  a  22  inch  short  stem  fine  human 
hair  switch  to  match.  If  yon  find  it  a  big  hargain 
remit  S-  in  ten  days,  or  sell  ihree  and  Ram 
Tour  Own  Switch.  Extra  shades  a  little  iiK.re. 
Inclose  .'ic  postage.  Free  beauty  book  sho^vinz  latest 
style  of  hair  dressins — also  bigh  erade  switches,  pom- 
padours, wiz3.  puffs,  etc, 
Anna  Ayers,  Dept.  C-18,  22  Quincy  St.,  Chicago 
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»a;A€E»lT3'-$  45^ ^A  W€EK 
EHDETS^ 


Mf  1 1  all  leaks  instanCly  in  ^raniteware.  hot  water  ba^s.  tin.  copper, 
co  t  in^  uten3ii3,  etc.    Xo  beat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.    Any  one  can  I 
uae  them.  Fit  any  surface.  Smoofb.  Sami.le  boi.  l^c.  f'omplete  box, 
aastd.sizes, 25c, postpaid.  \Vonderf;il  opportunity  for  live  azents.  Writ 

today.       Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  148,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Makes  and.  burns  its  ow  n  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
V  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 
\ 


^^S?J  THE  BEST  LIGHT 


I) 


Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
,XHI!  BEST  lilCHT  CO. 
313  £,  Sth  St.,  Canton,  O. 


or  woman 
of  intelli- 


I  WANT  A  MAN 

gence  and  reliability  in  everj- localitj-to  act  as 
our  representative.  Substantial  remuneration  to 
the  right  party.  Careful  training.  Permanent 
business.  Good  opportunity  for  promotion.  .Address 
Chief  of  Subscription  Staff.  The  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


Tiy  a  Kalamazoo  Stove 


-FREE 


We  Ship 
the 
Stove 
the 
Day  Yonr 
Order 
Arrives 


m  your 
kitchen 
or  living: 

room  or  wherever  it's  nesd- 
ed.  30  Days' Free  Trial— then 
350  Days' Approval  Test.  The 
Kalamazoo  mitsi  make  g^ood  to 
your  satisfaction. 
Cook  stoves,  rang- 
es, heating  stoves, 
gras     stoves  —  400 
styles  and  sizes  to 
choose  from. 

Pay  At  Your 
Convenience 

Cash  or  oredi  t,  just  as  you 
^vi;^h.    Oi  r  direct,  wliole* 
sale,  factory  prices  save  yon  ^5  to  $40  over 
the  very  best  price  your  dealer  could  make. 
We  prepay  freight.  Tbe  stove  is  one  you'll  bs 
provid  to  own— the  genuine  Kalamazoo 
— stove  standard  of   the  country  for 
years.  Made  its  own  wav  and  proved  Its 
Buperiority  in  170,000  American  homes. 


A  Postal  Brings  The 
Big  Stove  Book 


Yonr  copy  ready — the  bigjrest,  most 
valuable  book  on  stoves.   You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it — packed  with 
money-saving,    inside    stove  facts. 
V!e  will  ship  stove  the  day  the  order  comes— 
always  within  24  hours.     When    you  write 
ask  for  Catalogue  No.  183  .  giving  prices 


and  easy  terms. 
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Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.t 

Mnnufactarers 
K&lanuizoo    *  I&iclfe 


The  Road  to  Happiness 

[continued  from  page  20] 

Frances  had  felt  as  if  a  great  weight  had 
rolled  from  her  shoulders.  "It's  good  to 
know  that  somebody  cares  what  becomes  of 
us,"  she  had  whispered  chokily,  as  Caro- 
line had  installed  them  in  two  pretty  bed- 
rooms in  her  house,  and  then,  in  response 
to  her  loving  kiss  of  encouragement,  out  had 
come  the  storj'  of  the  broken  engagement, 
but  loyalty  to  her  parents  forbade  her  to 
make  any  explanation  except  that  it  had 
been  "all  her  fault."  Caroline  did  not  try 
to  force  the  girl's  confidence,  in  spite  of  her 
sorrow  and  surprise.  She  knew  how  unre- 
served Frances  usually  was  and  that  only 
some  powerful  motive  could  keep  her  silent. 
Therefore,  she  had  tactfully  left  her  alone, 
and  returned  to  her  own  room,  but  hardly 
had  she  sat  down  to  think  over  the  affair 
before  Norman  was  announced. 

Her  face  flushed  as  the  drama  of  the  situ- 
ation struck  her,  and  she  hurried  down- 
stairs, wondering  a  little  perplexedly  what 
was  coming  next,  and  questioning  if  her 
devotion  to  both  of  the  young  people  gave 
her  the  right  to  interfere  in  their  affairs 
unasked. 

The  sight  of  Norman's  worn  face  shocked 
her,  and  made  her  handclasp  so  warm  and 
her  greeting  so  cordial  that  he  himself 
opened  the  subject  by  saying  a  little  huskily, 
"I  see  you  know." 

"Yes — and  oh,  Norman,  can't  it  be 
helped  ?" 

"No.  I  wish  the  whole  affair  to  be  a 
closed  chapter.    I  am  very  sorry  though — " 

Suddenly  she  stopped  him,  saying,  "You're 
much  more  than  sorry — and  you  don't  want 
the  whole  affair  to  be  a  closed  chapter,  or 
why  did  j'Ou  come  here  ?  You  must  have 
known  that  I  would  talk  to  you  about 
Frances.  Be  honest  with  j'ourself !  You 
will  be  dealing  with  a  woman  now.  but 
a  very  inexperienced,  faltering  little  woman. 
Go  to  her,  Norman  I    She  needs  you  so!" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Caroline  had 
appealed  to  the  best  in  him.  the  tender,  pro- 
tective instinct  that  lives  in  all  good  men. 
Gradually  the  obstinacy  faded  from  his  face, 
and  he  smiled — his  characteristic  smile  of 
tenderness,  not  of  mirth — and  the-  tears 
stood  in  his  e3-es,  Caroline  knew  she  had 
won  even  before  he  said,  "I  will — if  she 
wants  me." 

After  that  there  was  much  to  explain, 
much  to  talk  over.  They  decided  that  he 
should  come  back  to  see  Frances  in  the 
evening,  for  she  was  asleep  now  ( the  maid 
reported  when  questioned),  and  Norman 
would  not  disturb  her.  He  only  made  one 
qualification  to  his  complete  surrender. 
Frances  was  not  to  be  told  of  the  approach- 
ing interview.  She  was  to  act  entirely  on 
her  own  initiative.  Caroline  assented  to 
this  gladly,  confident  of  the  girl's  sentiments. 
Her  face  glowed  with  pleasure  as  she  rose 
with  him,  while  he  made  his  adieux :  but 
Norman,  freed  now  from  his  all-absorbing 
gloom,  noticed  that  she,  too,  looked  weary 
and  worn.  A  rush  of  gratitude  swept  over 
him. 

"Bless  j'Ou.  Miss  Sandford."  he  exclaimed, 
the  tender  respect  of  his  tone  a  tribute.  "I 
wanted  to  be  convinced  that  I  was  wrong ! 
I  guess  that's  what  I  came  for  after  all !" 

Chapter  VII. 

C.\ROLixE  sent  dinner  up-stairs  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Frances,  not  wishing  to 
expose  them  to  the  pr3-ing  eyes  of  ser\-ants. 
At  eight  o'clock,  hov.ever,  when  to  their 
surprise  ilr.  Jordan's  card  was  sent  up,  Mrs. 
Taylor  seemed  to  collapse  the  moment 
Frances  waved  the  bit  of  pasteboard  away, 
saying,  "You  go  down.  Mother :  I  can't." 

A  piteous  little  moan  prefaced  the  reply, 
"You  must  see  him.  Frances!  I  just  don't 
feel  equal  to  it !" 

"Then  send  him  away." 
"Oh,  no  !  He  must  have  some  object  in 
coming.  Perhaps — perhaps  he  has  some 
news  of  j-our  father!"  She  sank  back  on 
her  couch  weaklj',  "The  very  thought  over- 
comes me.  At  such  a  time  he  wouldn't 
come  just  to  make  a  social  call.  Go  down, 
Frances."  Her  voice  was  so  agitated  and 
her  manner  so  overwrought  that  the  girl 
was  impressed. 

"Can't  you  send  word  that  both  of  us  are 
— ill — and  ask  if  he  has  any  message  ?"  she 
questioned,  although  shrinking  desperately 
from  the  meeting. 

"Nonsense,"  her  mother  parried  sharply. 
"If  by  anj'  chance  he  didn't  have  one,  it 
would  sound  like  a  direct  affront!" 

'A'ery  well.  You  may  be  right.  I'll  see 
him."  As  if  in  a  hurry  to  get  through  with 
an  unpleasant  duty,  she  glanced  hastily  at 
herself  in  the  mirror,  then  left  the  room. 

When  Frances  entered  the  drawing-room, 
her  face  alight  with  wistful  hope,  his  greet- 
ing was  impressively  sj'mpathetic,  but  from 
the  first  moment  she  felt  convinced  that  he 
bore  no  message  but  his  own.  However, 
hope  clings  to  life,  and  it  did  not  quite  die 
until  he  said, 

"I  trust  you  won't  consider  my  coming  an 
intrusion.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to  see  if  I 
could  be  of  any  service.  I  called  at  your 
home  and  was  sent  here.  Of  course,  I  sup- 
Ijose  Mr,  N  orris — "  He  paused  as  she 
started  and  paled,  and  under  his  searching 
look  the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  and  her 
self-control  deserted  her. 

"I — can't  help  it!"  she  sobbed.  "I'm  so 
upset." 

"Of  course."  His  manner  was  very  ten- 
der. "It's  only  natural.  I  was  simply  going 
to  say  that  perhaps  I  had  better  go  to  Mr. 
Norris  to  offer  my  assistance,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly has  charge  of  your  affairs." 

"Oh,  no  !"  she  cried,  then  stopped.  The 
moment  she  dreaded  had  arrived.  "My 
engagement  is  broken,"  came  at  last  from 
between  her  white  lips. 

A  quick,  triumphant  gleam  leapt  into  the 
man's  eyes  as  he  realized  the  situation. 

"I'm  not  hypocrite  enough  to  say  I  sym- 
pathize with  Norris,"  he  said  bluntly.  "I'm 
glad,  becaiise  I  love  you  !" 

"Do  you  think  this  is  the  time  or  place 
for  love-making?"  she  sobbed  indignantly. 


"No,"  he  conceded  with  his  exasperating 
coolness  ;  "but  I  appreciate  it  all  the  more 
for  that  reason.  I  am  rarely  so  moved  that 
I  fail  to  be  conventional." 

"You  must  not  go  on — " 

"You  mean  I've  gone  too  far  to  stop." 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  the  maid's  voice 
answered  by  a  masculine  murmur  arrested 
his  words  for  a  moment,  then  as  the  sounds 
died  away  he  proceeded  in  his  dictatorial 
wooing. 

What  he  had  heard  was  Mr.  Norris's 
entrance.  If  Norman  had  spoken  a  little 
louder,  or  if  Frances  had  only  recognized 
his  voice,  their  quarrel  would  have  ended 
that  evening — but  it  was  not  to  be.  Norman 
passed  on  into  the  librarj'  and  there  Caroline 
met  him  with  the  information  that  Frances 
was  in  the  parlor  with  Jacob  Jordan.  "He 
is  bound  to  go  in  a  moment,  though,"  she 
reassured  him.    "You  must  wait." 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  passed,  and 
still  the  faint  hum  of  voices  sounded  from 
the  drawing-room  :  then  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened.   Norman  rose. 

Habits  of  thought  are  not  shaken  off  in  a 
day,  and  as  usual  he  saw  the  bare  fact  as  all 
important.  Frances,  supposedly  heartbroken 
and  almost  distracted,  was  very  evidently 
able  to  endure  a  lengthy  call  from  the  man 
whom  she  herself  had  called  his  rival,  A 
mixture  of  jealousy  and  disgust  darkened 
his  face. 

"I'm  going."  he  announced  briefly,  afraid 
to  trust  himself  to  say  more,  and  the  finality 
of  his  tone  held  Caroline  silent.  Slowly  she 
walked  with  him  to  the  door,  hoping  against 
hope  that  Frances  v.ould  suddenly  appear, 
but  they  passed  along  the  hall  uninterrupted  : 
then  he  held  out  his  hand  in  leave-taking. 
She  clasped  it  convulsively,  whispering  with 
a  sob,  "She  does  care  for  j-ou.  Norman  !  I 
know  it !    I'm  sure  of  it." 

By  the  tense  grip  of  his  hand  she  knew 
what  he  was  suffering  :  but  he  merely  looked 
toward  the  drawing-room  in  repb'. 

"I'm  going,"  he  repeated  heavily.  There 
was  a  rush  of  cold  air  as  the  door  opened 
then  closed  behind  him.  Her  intervention 
had  failed. 

A  half  hour  later  Mr.  Jordan  finally  lifted 
his  siege,  and  Frances  felt  as  if  she  had  truly 
been  under  fire.  He  had  tempted  her  to 
marry  him  with  everj-  lure  fascinating  to  a 
girl  of  her  upbringing,  but  she  had  steadily 
refused  to  listen,  despite  her  terrible  sense 
of  helplessness  and  her  longing  to  have 
someone  to  take  care  of  them.  Onl}'  one 
thought  had  held  her  firm.  Norman  would 
have  the  right  to  despise  her  if  she  did  this 
thing.  Mr.  Jordan's  going  left  her  too  tired 
to  think  or  even  to  fee'  much  more  that 
night.  Wearily  she  dragged  herself  up- 
stairs, oppressed  by  the  consciousness  that 
her  struggle  against  him  had  just  begun,  but 
little  dreaming  how  signally  he  had  already 
triumphed. 

[to  be  continued] 


Across  the  Dividing-Line 

[continued  from  p.\ge  18] 
the  light  breeze  and  looking  like  a  vast  army 
of  green-clad  soldiers  on  parade. 

Mrs.  Pil:e  was  taken  off  her  guard. 

"\\'hy — er — Mr.  Tubbs  planted  it,"  she 
stamm.ered  uneasil}'. 

"What  for?"  roared  the  Deacon — or  if 
not  a  roar  exactly,  it  .was  a  pretty  fair  im: 
tation  of  one.  considering  that  the  uttert. 
of  it  was  still  confined  to  a  sick-room. 
"What  right  had  he  to  come  on  my  place 
and  do  anj-  corn-plan     ',  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"There,  there!  calm  j'Ourself,  David!" 
soothed  Mrs.  Pike.  "It  won't  do  to  go  on 
this  waj'." 

"Ca'm  myself,  eh.  wit'n  ten  acres  of  corn 
that  Abner  Tubbs  planted  growin'  on  the 
place?  No,  siree  :  the  minute  I  can  set  foot 
outdoors  I'll  plow  it  all  up — everj'  hill  of  it ! 
He  onty  done  what  he  did  to  aggravate  me." 

"No,  he  didn't.  David.  Why,  he  didn't 
even  want  j'ou  to  know  anything  about  his 
planting  it.  He  told  me  not  to  tell  you — and 
I'm  sorry  now  I  did." 

The  flusli  of  anger  in  the  Deacon's  face 
slowly  died  out.  With  twitching  muscles 
and  ej'es  in  which  there  was  a  suspicion  of 
moisture,  he  gazed  once  more  across  the 
fields  to  where  the  swaying  rows  of  corn 
were  glistening  in  the  mellow  sunlight. 

''So  Abner  didn't  want  me  to  know  that 
he  planted  the  corn,  eh  ?"  he  finally  asked. 

"No ;  he  thought  you  might  not  like  it." 

"I  s'pose  that's  whj'  he  made  the  rows  so 
straight.  Thought  'twould  fool  me.  Did 
Abner  do  the  harrowin'  and  hoein'  too  ?" 

"Yes,  all  the  work  on  the  corn  was  done 
by  him  and  his  hired  man.  They  helped 
some  with  the  other  work,  too,  and — I 
declare,  there's  Mr.  Tubbs  pr-"in'  by  nov.-!" 

"Call  to  him.  and  ask  him  to  come  in," 
said  the  Deacon  quietly. 

When  the  old-time  enemies  found  them- 
selves face  to  face,  they  gazed  questioningly 
into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  moment  of  tense 
silence.  Then  they  clasped  hands  and  spoke 
the  names  b\'  which  they  had  once  knov,'n 
each  other : 

"Abner  I" 

"Dave  !" 

A  few  seconds  later,  when  the  Deacon 
had  regained  control  of  his  voice  once  more, 
he  looked  up  at  Lis  c.  Her  and  cheerfully 
remarked :  "Abner,  I'm  a  fool !  Been  one 
for  goin'  on  a  dozen  years." 

"Same  here!"  said  Abner.    "Let's  quit." 

"I'm  willin' ;  and  I'll  move  that  line  wall 
next  week." 

"No,  you  won't,  Dave.  I've  been  lookin' 
it  over,  and  it's  all  right  where  it  is." 

"Then  you  want  to  let  it  stand?" 

"Yes,  on  one  condition." 

"What  is  that?" 

"That  we  no  longer  allow  it  to  be  a  divid- 
in'-line  between  us." 

"Well,  Abner,"  agreed  the  Deacon,  smil- 
ing whimsically  as  he  once  more  grasped  the 
ether's  hand,  "we  won't  argue  over  that 
p'int.  'Pears  to  me,  as  nigh  as  I  can  figger 
it,  from  the  way  you've  been  traipsin' 
round  over  my  place,  with  your  corn-plantin' 
and  other  doin's,  while  I  was  laid  up,  that 
dividin'-line  must  be  pretty  well  wiped  out." 
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Complete  Stenciling  Outfit 

You  can  make  the  mnst  artistic  Pillow  Tops.  Portieres,  Cur- 
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